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,Art, I.~K Die Deutsche LiUeratur, von Wolfgang MenzeU 

2. M^N^^Gesefu^IUe der Deut^ieu, io eiaeqi Bande, Stutt- 
gart und Tubingen. 1834. 7te Lieferung. Slstes Bucb. Die 

3. X^onversations Lexicon der neuesteti Zeit und Litteratur. 
. Leipzig. 185E. Voce^ ^Meazdi. 

Wolfgang Menzel is a writer who deserves to be better known 
than he id in this country; He h n man of more than ordinary 
calibre. He has stuff in him* The Grernran authors in general 
may be divided into five classes : Fantastics^ Mystics, System" 
huilder$, . PjoeticaM^li^fh or men of fancy and feeling, Eru^ 
ditif Stikirai, or men of .learning and science. Hoffman, Cha- 
misso, Fou(|u^4 are well known as heads of the fantastic school ; 
devils, gnomes, sylphs, Undmes; DoppelgangeVf and animal mag- 
netists,'are the tommoldicies in which they deal'; a pair of seven- 
le«^ue boots, or a bottle ofilevira elixir, isihe magic wand of 
their enchantmenta. Tauler and Jaco}) fipl^a^n, Novalis, Fried- 
rich Sqbl^gel, Stiffens, Jung Stilling^ Gorres, &c. ^re the no 
less celebrated heads of the mystic school, ^hey rise a degree 
above the fantastics, and, an^id much of the childish, contain a 
great deal of the essentially sublime. Their ideas, though not 
apt to be over clear, are never shallow, often profound, and not 
seldom grand ; if they sit not on the throne of Jove, they float 
upon the clouds wherewith it is encompassed. The System- 
builders, again, are men of enterprize and of grasp. If they are 
mad — as to a British perception they sometimes appear — their 
madness has ^ method** in it. Their mysticism — when mystics 
they are — is not a floating dream, a creation of clouds, but a per- 
vading principle, an organizing power, a vivifying emanation. 
Schelling may be considered as the king of this higher class of 
mystics : and it may well be doubted whether the human mind is 
ever exhibited in a more august and commanding form than in 
their brotherly amalgamation of science, religion, and poetry. 
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2 Menzel oti German Literature. 

Applied more closely to nature, this systematic mysticism pro- 
duces such men ai Ok^ and Scbub«r|; whose comprehensive 
minds seem, in studying to recreate nature, to give us an antici- 
pation, if not a knowledge, of her secret workings and wondrous 
developments. But the Syatem-builders are not fill mysUcs; 
Kant and Hegel are not less wonderful examples of the power 
and compass of the German mind than Schelling — the clear acute- 
ness of the one, and the abstract logicality of the other, belong 
equally to the wide domain of German intellect. Our fourth 
class is that of the Poetical-idealists. Schiller is a larger and 
Korner a minor star in the constellation. Jean PauUs weeping 
heroes are scarcely less celebrated than Wertber and Siegwar^ 
There is a deep fountain of feeling in the German mind, ofteni 
opened into tears, with which the robuster Briton cannot alwa^ 
sympathize ; but, if tearful eyes are sometimes a sign of babyhood, 
tearless eyes are often the index of selfishneas. Next follow the 
men of mere talent, to whom frugal Nature bath denied the divim 
ignis particula — these men are more numerous every where ihaii 
the men of genius; but in Germany they are particularly abundaqt 
and of a higher order. There are few trifling, few superficial minds 
in Germany — what an honest Deulscher does, he does with all 
his might, and leaves no corner of the earth unransacked, where 
Stones of fit size and beauty maybe found, with which to fabricate 
his erudite mosaics. Therefore it is that we have designated the 
learned of Germany ovXitoh ; they are heavy-armed soldiers, pa- 
noplied with the lore of all tongues and of all ages; their worka 
are sometimes splendid temples of science, often proud-towering 
rubbish-heaps of useless learning. The perseverance of a Ger*- 
man is proverbial — " cui nntiotn, inter animi dotes" — says Leib- 
nitz, though a German himself — so/a labariositas concessa esse 
videtur." A hard saying : but in some respects true. If German 
literature is useful for nothing else, it is useful, yea indispensable, 
a« an index to the literature of the whole world. 

Sed quorsum hac? Our end is to show what Wolfgang Men* 
zel is, by first setting forth, comprehensively, what he is not. He 
is neither a fantastic, nor a mystic, nor a system-builder, nor a 
poetical-idealist, nor a mere heavy-armed man of erudition. lo 
80 far as by Germanism we understand nonsense^ whether it be 
Ignorant nonsense or learned nonsense, nonsense puerile, or non- 
sense senile — whether it be clever nonsense or silly nonsense, 
nonsense religious, philosophical, poetical, musical, artistical, 
political — thus far, we can assure such of our readers as are, not 
without reason, apprehensive of being infected with the epidemic 
disease of Teutomania — that Wolfgang Menzel is no German. 
'* £r schreibt wie ein Britte*' — said one of his countrymeO| in 
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E'vmg hU opinion of Menzel's stjie. ^' He writer like nn Eng- 
phoian !*' certainly a very strange, and to us, a very compli- 
mentary manner for a German to express bis admiration of one of 
bis native authors. 

To pass from negatives to positives, we would say— Menzel is 
a man of a sound mind, of a strong mind, of an acute mind, and 
of a comprehensive mind. He is essentially of the Doric order. 
He has more power than beauty, and his beauty is always of a 
masculine cast, seldom if ever softened down into feminine sweet- 
^eM. To illustrate the unknown by the known, he has more afQ- 
nity with Lessing than with any other German author familiar tt> 
the British student. He has also some of the fire and some of 
the sarcasm of Martin Luther; and when we have compared 
faini with two such great names in the history of German liters* 
lure^-^always, of course, deductis dtducendis — we have said 
enough to indicate that we have to do with a mind of no ordinary 
calibre. Menzel is decidedly a practical man and a sound* 
headed man; with him there is no vague dreaming, no inter- 
minable groping, no high-sounding but empty palaver — he fixes 
bis eyes upon that which human eyes can see at one glance» and 
pursues his cue with indefatigable endeavour and certain success. 
He never prefers a circuitous route to a straight one, when the 
straight is equally convenient — ^he never loses sight of the end in 
the means — and, from all his speculations, which, as being those 
of a German, are many, both wide and deep, returns to the 
all-important question — how, under present circumstances, tlie 
eivtl and religious condition of his country may most surely and 
most speedily be ameliorated ? With Pfitzer, Schott, and a few 
other high-minded patriots in south-western Germany, Menzel 
baa done a great deal to draw the minds of his countrymen away 
from those splendid but profitless dreameries in which they have 
too long indulged, and taught them to apply their hands to the 
more solid though less dazzling architecture of practical life. 
With this tendency, Menzel's literary existence could not do 
otherwise than assume a polemical character; and, to sustain this 
character, Nature seems to have armed her chosen champion with 
the choicest weapons, both offensive and defensive, for intellectual 
warfare. Strong and able-budied from his youth, he endeavoured, 
though unsuccessfully, to realize in practice those gymnastics of 
the Greeks on which the erudition of consumptive pedants bad 
so long fruitlessly commented; to recal his transcendental coun- 
trymen from the learning of the dead to the wisdom of the living, 
has been, and is, his unremitting endeavour. To attain these 
ends, unflinching rebukes and unsparing satires could not be 
ippHed with too much resolution ; and in the fearlessness of t^e 

b2 
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one, Menzel has no equal but in Fichte, as in the severity ^f the 
other he has no rival but in Richter. Heine and Borne be- 
spbtttfr their countrymen with the merciless mud of vulgar abuse, 
and hold their political sloth up to the scorn of Europe, amid the 
squibs and crackers of Parisian wit. Not so Menzel. He sees 
the ti'eakness of his countiy, but he also knows its strength ; his 
lash, ti'befi called for, is speedy and unsparing, but not inflicted 
mith a willing hand, or with an air of malignant triumph. He 
may warn, he may rebuke, but he will not curse the mother that 
bore bim. Like the author of the lieisehilder, Wolfgang Menzel 
is a ringleader of that bold sect which has ventured to call in 

Juestion the title of Gbthe to the kingly seat on the German 
^arnassus'-^but he is too dignified to indulge in literary Billings- 
gate, and no protrusive egotism leads us to question the purity pf 
those* motives by which his opposition is animated. He is -a 
preacher of new doctrines, but not as a babbler; a caster-down of 
linages, but not as a fanatic. 

. Our author is a poet, a critic, an historian) a politician — and, as 
ail German authors are, a philosopher. It is only in his critical 
capacity that we have at present any concern with him — but no 

• man can read a page of his ** German Literature" without per- 
ceiving that the acuteness of the critic is here merely an instru- 
ment ia the hand of the profound philosopher, the brilliant poet, 

•thepatriotic politician. 

The work to which we propose more particularly to direct our 
attention' — the " Deutsche Lilteratur" — has been long known and 
valued in Germany as the most profound and most original work 
on its native literature that has yet appeared in that country. 
Fraox Horn's works are brisk and lively, and at the same time 
most comprehensive and exhaustive in their erudition — but/he is 
too thoroughly German in his feelings to be relished by tho^e 
who have not studied ^t Berlin or at Munich — his veneration, too, 

.fop a certain Christian simplicity and quietistical calmness of 
character often borders closely on mawkishness and puerility. 

iMenael again, is^ as we have said, a man of nerve — nothing femi- 
nhle, weak, or dreamy, ijothing empty or childish, can he tolerate; 
manijf is the image and superscription of his being. We have 
little doubt, therefore, that, if ever introduced, this author will 
become a favourite with the British public — at least such of them 
yfkOf amid the bustle of ephemeral politics, still retain an eye for 
the beauty of art and the dignity of intellect. 

The work on German literature is not a history bat a charac- 
teristic — not a geographical tracing of the stream from its foun- 
tain-head to its sefstuary,but a panoramic view of the landscape, its 
present state, and future prospects. It is divided into two parts. 
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tkjat stiand to one anothei- in the relation of spirit to body, of 
prindpfe to practice. The one is the physiology, the other ihe 
cjassitication, of literary botany. The first part contaioi th^ibl- 
Ibwing titles: ^* The Mass of Literature— Nationality— Iniu- 
ence of School-learning — Influence of Foreign Literatare*-^Tbe 
Trade of Literature — Religion — Philosophy — Histoi^y^^State- 
^ucation." The second part is ivell digested under thfce 
b^ads : '^ Nature — Art — Criticism." The style of Meazel is so 
solid and so well squared, that there is little or no room for the 
lopping^ or epitomizing work of the reviewer. He himeelf gives 
us ouly the essence and extract of long digested and closely 
compacted thoughts. There remains for us, therefore, litlie or 
nothing to do but to select and give prominence to some of 
these paragraphs that, either from their own nature or IVom 
British associations, are likely to be read with peculiar interest* 

The literature of a nation is but the reflex, or rather wo abouid 
say it is the offspring, of its character — and he who would Iuiomt 
the son must know Uie father. What then is the wational cha- i 
racter of the Germans? Some people tell ns that they haveao ^ 
hational character at all ; or, if they have any, it consists io »Bort 
of " wise passiveness" (not exactly in WordstVorth's sense) wbere- 
by they receive into themselves and appropriate the ebtvaoters 
orall nations that arc or have been on the stage of the world. 
" We are bears," says Menzel, *' in the eyes of many, and can do 
nothing without a foreign dancing-master." And, truly, if we 
consider the successive Gallomania, Anglomania, and Grttcoma- 
nia, that gave a name to the most important eras of German 
literature, we shall see some causes to fear that this accusation 4S 
not altogether groundless. No person can say that Sbakipeare 
or Milton imitated any man or nation of meti: they are «s tho- 
rouphty original, as much sui generis, as Homer Mid ^EiSohykiB; 
but Wieland, it is said, was a Frenchman, Kfopstock an EngKah- 
man (a caricature of Milton), and Gothe was a Greek. Certain 
It is that in no country is foreign literature so universally studied 
as ill Germany. To see the ardour with which they throw them- 
selves on our Shakspeares and our Scotts, and even onr BuU 
wers i^nd our Wilspns,* one should imagine that the idolatry 
which is paid to Gothe and Schiller consists rtore in a sort of 
national pride, than in a real admiration of any thing aobston* 
tially excellent in these authors. Surely a nation that imports so 



• We hdre on our taWc «i work eMtitled •• tV>tti Cr1n>de's Scliiff *»TagelMich, od«r 
AbeaUieoer clnes OfBzien der JEnglttchtn Marine, ^on Wiltoii : ans deui Englbchen 
MberM^ut von August Schaefer." We congratulate the learned piofessor on this un* 
expected •cceisiou to his continental fame ! 
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tnuch forek^n corn must be woTuUv barren of native Alimtnt. 
Such are the arguments of those who decry the literature of Geiw 
many Mithout knowing it ; forgetting too, that, even if the Oer* 
mans were so ckvoid of originality as they represent theia, tfaii 
very lack of national character, this very merging of the charadet 
x>f German in that of man, is capable of an explanation %vhkh 
redounds most highly to the honour of the Teutonic race. Men* 
^el sees the evil and acknowledges it as freely as any of our dd^« 
ihatical criticasters may ; but he knows also that there it no etll 
that has not also its concomitant good ; and» of this univertelity) 
and manysidednesa, as it is called, this imitative instinct and ajp* 
propriating power of the German mind, he gives die foltowiog 
account. 

" The deepest fount of this inclination for things foreign (says fie, 
p. 44) is the humatiity of the German character. We are thoroujltb 
cosmopolitans. Our nationality is to have no nationality at all, but to 
substitute what belongs to man in general for the particular peculiari* 
ties that distinguish other nations. We appropriate the culture of all 
nations, and would regenerate in ourselves the blossoms of the human 
mind in every age. Other nations strive to make themselves a normal 
nation for tlie whole world ; but this they do not by self-annihilation, 
but by imprinting their own image on all mankind. We have the 
same ambition to make our race a normal race for the whole world ; 
but we strive after a different fashion ; we strive to realize the ideal of 
a philosophical archetype. Other nations reverence what is foreign, 
but they do not therefore think it necessary to undervalue thettraefvet; 
Nevertheless, this self-denial has its good side, and its foundation in 
nature. There can be no true love without self-denial. Egotism and 
national vanity are the greatest enemies of cultin'e. The nohUst nation^ 
have always been the most tolerant, and the basest always the most conceited* 

*' Our love for what is foreign thus arises from our philosophical 
and cosmopolitan character ; but it has also another root, and that is 
our poetical and romantic disposition. A poetical illusion floats with 
a beautifying power around all that is foreign, and takes our imagina- 
tion captive. We possess this magic art of mystifying ourselves ; we 
metamorphose ourselves into dramatic personages and give ourselves 
over to a foreign illusion. Many of our learned men have thought them- 
selves so into Greeks, many of our romanticists so into the middle 
ages, many of our politicians so into France and French, many of otnr 
theologians so into the Bible, that they know no more of what is going 
on around them than a somnambulist. This state of mind is very 
closely allied to madness, and in madness it too often ends." 

This is severity following upon apology, and almost neutrali- 
zing its kindly inHuence. But it is in this species of unsparing 
attack, this unqualified slash of the scimitar, that Menzel's 
Strength lies. He has too great a love for beauty to soften dowa 
distortion, even in the features of his German mother* 
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But we recur to the question and ask, what is the distitiguish- 
ing feature of the German character? That they have no cha** 
racter at all, as the French Abb6 supposed they had no genius, is 
a prof>osition too absurd to be maintained in the present era of 
Buropesn development. Sterne may be a weak imitator of Cer- 
vwMea and Ra^lais( but to call Jean Paul Richter a weak imitator 
of Steree would betray an ignorance and a presumptioQ equal 
•ftiy to tbait of Vokaire, when be prodaimed himaelf the rivai of 
£tfcliyl«a aftd the judge of Sbakapeare. They who deny origt* 
MKty, wit, and bunuyur, to every other German autliof, must 
aurely cOTVcede them all, and tnuch more than all, to Richter. 
Thn man's name is of itself sufficient to ansM^er all the unworthy 
jibes and jeers that have been idly thrown in the face of the Ger- 
man muse. When we find united in one mmd all the humour 
of Rabelais^ without its nastiness — all the feeling of Sterne^ with- 
out its afiiectetion — all the intellect of Kant, without its syste- 
HMtic stiffness^-^ll the beauty of Gbthe, without its coldness*— 
«hall we say that the nation which possesses such a mind is desti- 
tnte of originality and invention? To the man who knows and 
sympathises with German literature the very thought is treason, 
and the broaching of the question only shows that it desei'ves no 
answer. 

Madame de Stael long ago drew the proper line of designa* 
tion, when she said that ** Germany is the native country of 
tboQght." The Germans are a sort of '' intellectual miners/' 
and spiritual moles — and this is one among the many reasons why 
their merits are so often concealed from superficial eyes. As the 
Hiodoo philosophers convert every thing into religion, and every 
thing in nature is with them a mere modification of BrahnMii 
Vishnu, and Siva, these sacred three themselves being mere modi* 
fications of the one eternal Brahm — so the Germans can do 
nothing without metaphysics. They must have a principle and a 
soul in every thing, and the whole of external nature and life is 
valuable to them only in so far as it is a revelation of the internal 
Divinity, in whom we live and move and have our being. Jean 
Paol said ironically that God had given them the air for their 
domasB, as he bad the land to the French and the sea to the Eng- 
lish. He fiiight have said with more truth, though with less hu- 
mour, that the Germans are masters of the soul, while other 
nations control the body — the one are lords of the world within, 
the other lords of the world without. Menzel has given a pro^ 
minent place to this distinctive character under the head of na- 
tiofiaility — and, as usual, be shows us both tbe light and the dark 
aide of thia picture, and begins, after his fashion, with the most 
unsparing severity. 
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^' From the oldest times have we Germans heen a fantastical nation* 
In the middle ages we were mystical, and now we can live only in the 
cold region of intellect. In all ages we have manifested an exuberani; 
power and fulness of soul, that, welling forth impetuously within, pays 
but little regard to the world without. Ever have we been awkward 
and helpless in practical life, but so much more at home in the inner 
world, and all our national virtues and vices can be deduced from this 
one source — this meditative, brooding propensity of our inward man. 
It is thi& that makes us, mr tloyfiv^ a literary nation, and- it is tins' 
that .gives our hterature its distinctive character. The writings ot 
other nations are more practical, because their life is more practical; 
our writings have a cast of wernaturalitt/ or. winaturcditj/, something 
savouring of ghosts and kobolds, which is always at war with the actual 
state of the world, and that because we never have our eyes on anv 
thing but the strange world of our inner man. We are more fantasti- 
cal than other nations, not only because our fancy takes more mon- 
strous fligln^ into the regions of the ideal, but also because w^ believe 
our dreams to be true. Our feelings follow our imaginations, and now* 
sink as low into the mawkishness of domestic sentiment as they at 
other times rise high into the exuberance of pietistical reveries** Our* 
intellect takes even larger flights than our fancy— we launch* out in(Q- 
the inBnite blue of empty space, and, as speculatists and system-bMJld- 
ers, we are followed by a fama clamosuy a hue and cry, from every 
corner of the globe. Our splendid theories, however, we can realize 
nowhere but in our literature, and thus we give an undue preponde- 
rance to the world of words, above the life, of which words are but 
the sign — and foreign nations are not far wrong, when they despise us 
as book-worms and as pedants. 

** But tliis is only the dark side of the picture; as to which, however, 
we are unwilling to practise any self-deception. Opposed to tbls^ we 
can boast a hght side of our national literature, to which strioigers 
much less frequently do justice. We aim at a universal cultivation of 
mind, and not in vain do we offer, to attain this important end, all our 
energies and all our national ambition. The knowledge which we ac- 
quire might well be more beneficial to our race than many loudly- 
trumpeted deeds of glory ; and there may be more true honour in 
learning from a foreign nation than in achieving a victory over it. 
There is in our national character something peculiarly fitted to elevate 
and humanize the race. In every possible direction, we put forth our 
strength in the great work of extending our knowledge. Nature has 
given us a sympathy with all her doings ; and our intelleet ccrfAects 
from all quarters the objects that its capacious grasp desires, and 
penetrates into the inmost depths of all the mysteries of nature, lile. 



• It is worth while to remark how exactly this crilictsm of Menxel's tallies with 
what Mr. Bulwer puts into the mouth of his German student in the Pilgrims of tlie 
Rhine. " With o-r most Imaginative works we mix a homeliness Uiat we fancy 
touching, but which in reality is ludicrous. Wc eternally Jtep from the sublime to the 
ridicQious — we want taste.'' 
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and the soul. There is no nation so mcthifarious in its inteliectual 
development as the German ; and what the individual wants is made 
complete in the varied whole. It is only by a wise distribution of the 
different organs of knowledge amonff individuals that an accumulation 
of iscience in the mass can be realized. 

We appeal to any person in the least acquainted widi German 
litoratur^^— we appeal to every unprejudiced observer of national 
character^^-wbether this be not a most impartial and a most just 
sel^aoatomtzing of the German mind. Could any judge sum up 
more impartially t(ie opposite evidence on both sides of a case? 
Oar critics in this country either condemn the Germans whole- 
safe, or run into a sort of wild idolatry, which perhaps does more 
harm than indiscriminate censure^ — but a masterly portrait of the 
thing as it is — a just estimate of its good and its bad — it is 
straiige^ parsing strange^ that we should have first received from 
a German ! 

One evil, and not a small one, which flows from this contem^ 
plative habit of the Germans^ is what they in their langnage ^ery' 
impressively designate by one word, VieUchreiberei^ but which we 
are ^rced to make inCelligifole to ourselves by two Latin words, 
cacdethes scribendi, A man cannot think and feel much, without 
having vi desire to express what he thinks and feels. A woman 
cannot be always in labour — she must bring forth; — even so a 
man cannot be always a thinker — he must write a book. And 
thus is generated that chaos of mis-born imps, that tumble and 
reel annually, to the amount of millions,* in the literary mud and 
slime of the Leipsic fair. Go this great evil our author is pecu- 
liarly severe^. He gives vent to his bile in the very first pa^e ; — 
yea» in the very first sentence of his work. The followmg is 
certarnly a very abrupt, and, to German ears, not a little startling 
(we fear to many an ungrateful), proemium of a work on literary 
history. 

<* We Germans do little, but write so much the more. When one 
of our descendants, in future centuries, shall look back upon the 
present epoch of German history, he will be apt to find more books 
than men in^our nation. He may march back through past years, 
as through so many repositories. He will say, that we have been 
sleeping, and that books are our dreams. We have made ourselves a 
nation of scribblers, and might fitly exchange the double eagle of our 
heraldry for a goose. The pen governs and serves, works and rewards, 
fights and feeds, blesses and curses for us. We leave the Italians their 
sky, the Spaniards their saints, the French their deeds, the English 



* " According to a moderate calcnladon, ten millions of volumes are printed erery 
year in Germany."^JtfeHs«/. 
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Aellr bogs of tntthey, atid t\i contentedly hi our books. Tbe Weditti* 
tlve Germftn nation^ deirot«d to thinktng end feeling, b^ time fbr 
nothing but writing. It invented the art of printing, and thinks it a dtkty 
to work indefatif abl J at the great machine. School erudition, afiecta* 
tion of things foreign, fashion, and bibliopolism have done the rest t 
and thus is piled up the immeasurable mass of books that waxes witk 
every day. And. we stand astounded at this monsirum horrenium. this 
new wondei* of the World, the Cyclopean walls, which t)ie mind ban 
raised, not the hands.** 



We assent to evei^r Mrerd of this powerful writifig» eicept 
Are not the detdM of the British as glorious m thoat of the 
French? — and is the reproach of la nalioH btmiifHtire lo stick to 
us for ever? We eiocerel^ hope that this reproach is aitogetber 
unfounded. 

Under the heads *' Religion"—*' Philosophy''—" State-Educi* 
tion" — which explain themselveS| there is much that could not 
fail to interest the British reader ; but we are compelled to pass 
by them, with scarcely a hasty glance at their contents. Though 
writing professedly on literature, Menzel has thought it neces* 
sary to dedicate full eighty pages to a searching examination of 
the present state of religion in his native country; convinceti 
probably, as we are, that religion is the mother oif poetry^ and 
that a literature, which has no devotion to animate it, nraat 
always remain in a great measure shisllow and nnsatisfsctory. 
He complains, not without reason, of the indiffel-ence to reiigioh 
at present so common in Germany, especially amongst the Pro^ 
testants ; and notes it, as at once an evidence and an effect of 
this universal apathy, that Catholicism and Pietismf are every 
where on the increase. To this latter, indeedi our author seems 
to attribute a degree of importance which, from a man of his 
strong understanding, we couM scarcely have expected $ but we 
are to bear in mind that Menzel is no mere anatomizer — no mere 
''reasoning self-sufficient thing** — no " intellectual all in all:" he 
has a heart ad well as a head, and the proud temple of science ia 
to him little better than a death-vault, when not animated by the 
genial life-glow of poesy. Himself a poet, it is no wonder that 
he should prefer the deep earnestness of the Pietists and tlie 
Mystics to the cold calculation of the self-styled Rationalists, 
lliere is one class of men in particular, whom Menzel, ifnflnenced 
by this feeling, hns, thongh himself a stanch Protestant, tak^en 
ulnder his peculiar protection. We mean the mncfa-undervalued 



* Pigtitm in Gerroanj is pretty moch the same as Mtihitdum with os{ the worU^ 
Spefier, we believe, was the father of the sect to which (his appellation was onginally 
applied. 
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poQtietl Odtboliesir with Tieok» Friednch Scblege), and Novtlis 
at tbeir head, whom Gcithe used to sit in his chair with so utich 
self*complacency^ and laugh at. The '* master-^Diind/' how- 
et^ great he might be^ in his own element of the b^aottful id ait» 
seems to have been a perfect t:hild in deTOtion*— a good easjr 
thivid Hume of poesy, who, enjoying the present^ allowed tb« 
religionists to fight to their hearts' content about the future — and 
looked on and smiled. Menael is not a man to trifle with aoj 
tl*ing, much less with religion ; and be is not ashamed to profesa 
hi» pf«fettnod of a warm glowing Catholicism of the heart lo a 
edid aelfKrontarned P^testantiam of the Underatanding. On this 
pHnei|>le is based bis defence of OBtreSi Steffens, and other tnt^ 
femat 9pirfts> whoih the narrow and eicluaive criticism of the 
Kantians has condemned^ wholesale^ as enthusiasts and ^ whirU 
beads. 

" A whole band of slavish souls" says he, '' das united to banish 
such a man as Gorres from the literary hemisphere of German V — 
a man of the most original senius, and whose i^orks ar^ a triumph of 
the most complete spiritual freedom. Th& view taken by these 
ostracists is the most narrow and slavish that can be Conceived. To 
ttit mere outward form of faith they ascrilie an omnipotent influence 
ovet the mind of man — wliereas it is the mind that exercises domink>Q 
dver his faith* Theae men vainly conceive that, as the seal of Protes- 
tanttsm* wherewith they are staropedi has metamorphosed them at 
Slice into free and cultivated men, so the seal of Catholicism. 
wherewith their adversaries are stamped, has necessarily rendered 
them barbarians and slaves : and they have no perception of this most 
simple truth, that, as Catholicism, in a great and pure mind, tnatr 
assume a most worthy and venerable shape, so Protestantism, in such 
narrow minds as theirs, may sink down into a most unworthy eariea^ 
ture.** 

Tbttt far of religion and Catholicism. We only remark| by 
way of pmetical inference, that there is not a little here from 
whsck we moral church-going English might take a useful hint. 
11* there were as much pfety as there is church-going in our land» 
as nmcli true Protestantism as there is a superstitious cry ot 
** No Popery," we should be an exemplary nation indeed ! 

It ia with RHich reluctance that we make no extracts from the 
iMereating chapters on philosophy, politics, and education. The 
■MTOW exdusiveness oif Kant, the notional despotism of Hegel, 
im phiiosophy; the shameful passiveness of the German people, 
the insinuating circumvention of the Prussian burtaucratie^ in 
politics; the bigotry of the classical monopolists, the mania of 
the nciNtariaii pandidaciieip 'm education — all these, most fitting 
iubjecls as ih^ are for the application of MenaeFs lasb, we are 
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compelled to pass over» in our baste to arrive at the proper 
literary department of the work. 

Our readers have already seen enough of the manly gr^p 
which our author takes of his subject, to form^a pretty accurate 
anticipation of tlie manner in which Menzel walks over tbe pro- 
per literary division of his extensive domain. He takes a broad 
and expanded view of the mighty field of action that lies before 
him, and is too anxious for important results to dwell upon those 
ephemera) phenomena, that, however beautiful, flit before thj^ 
eyes but for a minute, and then disappear, leaving no trace of 
their working behind* Hence it is that he sometimes seems to 
make too sweeping conclusions, and, with an unqualified repro<- 
bation, to condemn that in the gross, which in the detail unques- 
tionably presents many singular and attractive beauties. But, in 
a work which aims to give not the history but the spirit of 
literature, this h the only practicable, the only rational, proce- 
dure» It is not with pretty poems, but with great poets, that in 
such a case we have to do. It is not on mere verses, much less 
on rhymes, that we are to descant, but it is on the soul, the ani- 
mating spirit, that breathes in the literature as in the life of a 
people. It is a trite saying, that the noblest poetry is of>en 
written in prose; and it is a saying which we must peculiarly 
bear in mind, when attempting to form to ourselves an intelligible 
outline of the great body of German literature. There is a 
poetical element in every member of that mighty leviathan. We 
must expect to find poetry in its metaphysics, poetry in iU 
theology, and. poetry in its philosophy of nature. Schelling. 
Oken, and Gbrres, are no less poets than Gothe, Wieland, and 
Schiller. 

With this understanding, we shall not be surprised at the suku- 
mary manner in which Menzel dismisses not a few names of 
might from his literary review. Are they men of strong intellect, 
of pure heart, and of elevated principles? what have they done^ 
either by word or deed, to assist in the great work of the ad- 
vancement and amelioration of human nature? These are the 
questions to which every candidate for a place on MenzePs 
Paniassus of the Germans must give a ready and an explicit 
answer; and, if the answer is unsatisfactory or suspicious, the 
petitioners are immediately elbowed out, as mere cumbereris of 
the ground and impeders of necessary business. The mere man 
of amusement, the mere poetical mountebank, the mere carver 
and gilder, the mere rareeshow-man of literature, however much 
he may have been estimated in his day, if he has done nothing 
else, meets with no more attention from our stem Aristippus 
than if he were a dancing bear. Amusement is all very well for 
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a recreation^ but to make a business of amusement, even though 
it be amusem::!it of the highest kind, as in developing the forma-^ 
tion of the bones, or watching the metamorphosis of plants, if it 
have no reference to the moral amelioration and advancement of 
our race, is with Menzel an unpardonable sin : and, on this score, 
as we shall see, even the universal and autocratic Gikhe is 
treated with a nonchalance, and dismissed with an unceremoni^ 
ousness, which might almost make a weak mind tremble for the 
stability of the universe itself. 

With sonie qualifications, however, which the tenor of these 
femarks will easily suggest to the reader, Menzel is a most just 
and impartial critic. No man could possibly be more catholic. 
He delights to search out and acknowledge every thing that is 
noble and great in the intellectual world, under whatever form it 
may appear. Having once set himself forth as the advocate of 
Schiller and the antagonist of Gothe, he has naturally been led 
to mmntain his original polemical character, and preserve the 
, same attitude of war through all the successive scenes of his 
literary activity. With regard to these men, therefore, his dictum 
must always be received cum ^rano satis. But, when there is no 
reason to suspect any bias, his judgment is always deserving of 
the very highest respect. If we except Gothe, to whom he 
seems to cherish a declared and unmitigated hostility, there is no 
great German author, none of the Dii majorum gentium^ to 
w^om he has not done merited iustice. Lessing, Herder, 
Schiller, Tieck, Richter, and even Wieland, all receive from him 
the full meed of ready and discriminatmg praise. Still the pole- 
mical Brougham-like activity of his nature never sleeps long: 
and the unintelligent herd of imitators, that turn every thing great 
into caricature, seldom escape unchastised from his hand. He has 
also a most savage enmity against Voss, which, to the degree 
Menzel carries it, we find it very difficult to excuse or even to 
palliate; for surely the man who wrote " Luise,** though he 
might be a weak and a narrow, certainly was a good and an 
amiable, man* We give a hint here in transitu, which we hope 
may CQme to Menzel's ear, that in moderation and tolerance of 
criticism that arch-heretic Gothe might give him some most 
useful lessons. Most pitiless in particular, though certainly in 
many respects not undeserved, is the censure with which he en* 
deavours to annihilate that whole class of '' destiny or fatalistic 
tragedies/' which, since the precedent shown by Milliner, has 
been inundating the German stage. The thing may be over- 
done, certainly, and if it is a good thing, the overdoing of it will 
only make it so much the worse: but what is there in the 
'' Gui]t'^ more than there is in ** Hamlet/' or many other plays 
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Att we eoutd neiitiaii» to aulhortie the mdHcrimmate charge of 
fatalism, upon which the destiny-tragedies have^heen so often 
condemnad wholesale? It rather appears to us, that in MiilU 
Ber*s play there is a satisfactory reason assigned in the very 
name, for the apparently indiscriminate game which Fate plays 
among her victims^ '^ The iniquities of the fathers aro visited 
upon the children ewn unto the third and fourth genarationa/' 
ttut in Hamlet all is chance, all ia blind, inexplicable, contr»» 
dictory fate; man is made the footbaU of fortune; and a capri* 
eious God seems to take delight in defeating the best concerted 
plans of the wise, and thmsting unmerited advancement upon the 
foolish. Menzel, however, who has had better opportunities of 
seeing the destiny-system in full operation than could possibly 
have fallen to our lot, admits of no such favourable compariaons* 
He distinguishes philosophically between the Fate of the ancient 
Greek tragedians and the Destmy of the modem fatalistic play* 
Wrights. As Mr. Gillies some years ago laboured, we hope not 
altogether unsuccessfully, to introduce Mullner, Grillparzer, and 
the other destiny-tragedians to the British public, perhaps a 
sample of Menzel's criticism on this theme may not be altogether 
unwelcome. 

" MiillDer/* says he, *' treading in Werner's steps, drew the destiny- 
tragedy out into tnat frigbtful caricature in which it now walks abroad, 
ghost-like, on every German stage. Werner's • February/ gave the 
Bret impulse, and Miillner's ^ Guilt" was the culminating poini, and 
this strange mannerism straightway spread abroad on all sidet like a 
pestilenot. The new pliasis was not essentially different from the oldj 
but its Fate is alwayv a hostile, destructive, revengeful power. With ti^f 
anciant Greek tragedy it agrees only in name. We must be allowed, 
however, to draw a little more accurately the line pf distinction. 

" In the ancient tragedy, Fate was an iron, inexorable, truly sublime 
power, horrible and yet beautiful, worthy of the idea that we hav^ 
of an all-ruling destiny. It stood as eternal necessity opposed Co 
heaveu-storming liberty, and the measure of its sublimity lay in Iht 
power and dlguity of the hero. The more free, the more exaltdd, the 
more divine the hero, so much the mightier, deeper, holier, was the 
pewer that set hounds to bis striving. This pervading idea of the 
Uraek drama is in the eonflict of the hero against Pestiny; and this 
Oesliny, though in itself invincible and unchanging, receives, neverthe* 
less, a relative greatness from the strength of the resistance that is 
made to it, and the worth of the victim that is sacri6ced to it, which 
relative greatness alone gives Fate a right to assume a poetical signifi*- 
cancy. In the free will, the power, and the iu^ard worth of the hero, 
the criterion of tragedy lay. By how much greater and worthier the 
hero, by so much more powerful was Fate, so much nobler was tbe conflict, 
so much more sublime the poetical fiction. The resfstauee of tbe hero was 
themeasure of tbe whole poem. Such is also tbe tragedy of Schiller^ 



tiu^ now wb«t ba* become of all bis promising blossom, when mor^l 
impotence and a sickly striving after originality pesuipptuQusly seek to 
lair themselves upon his laurels ? 

" The heroes of our modern destiny-tragedies are without volition, 
without worth, without dignity. From their birth upward they are in 
tbe band t^f a dark mysterious power.* They commit their monstrous 
crimes, not as free agents but as predestined. A curse, inherited from 
Ml aneestress, or Inftieted by a malignant Syeorax, drives Ibem on lo 
UmIf /at«| and iImip tin, like its puDbbmaiil, Is indissolnbly con«> 
Ba€te4 witb p^ wiavoidaUe fatal boor o£ thair existence* The poor 
aUwef moai ain be«auie Ibis happen^ to be tbe 24(b or 39th of Februanm 
tod QQ oth«r day« Not ixQm f^oy incitement; of passion, «ot frpm any 
determination of will, do^s his sin proceed ; if there is any n^otive in 
him. it is not his own, but inherited as a Judicial punishment, trans- 
mitted as a curse. Yea even the Devil himself needs take no trouble to 
seduce btm ; he must sin when the clock strikes twelve, and the dag- 
ger is the hour-hand, and the heart which he trans6xes is the mysterious 
iimnber— the hand advances, and the deed of terror is done. 1 he witch- 
trials are profound and intelleetual, when compared with this meanings 
Icaa fataliara. In them, man, bovrever betet with devils, has yet a free 
ehoice left, and (he powers of darkness must work for their prey before 
tbf y are sure of itt But in these Destiny-plays there is no need of a 
compact between Faust and Mephistopbeles. The hero has neither 
choice por eqjnyment; and the powers of darkness themselves have not 
the pleasure of combating the yielding strength of man, and leaving the 
field of battle with a solemn ovation. It is an unmeaning game with 

Cuppets. It is impossible that even the Devil himself can feel anything 
ut ennui at a sport, where he has no strength to baffle, no will to over- 
reach, no holiness to corrupt, no angel to seduce, — no office to perform 
bat that of a common executioner on subjects, which are delivered 
vcady for decapitation to his hand.*' 

So much for Mullner and Grillparzer. It is time, however, that 
we leave this skirmishing witb lessor heroes, and advance into tbe 
very heat and throng of the battle. We must endeavour to 
grapple with the grand qtutstio verata of Oernqan literature-^^tbe 
(trticulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesia. We are called upon to 
decide th^ Sf^^^ qiuestion, whether G&the or Schiller be the 
king of the Uerman Parnassus — and the divided worshippers of 
the literary world wait with suspense upon our decision, whether 
Gothe be a divine Shekinah, or a golden calf of the idolaters. 

We perceive Menzel, like a sturdy old Gaul, advance fearlessly 
up to the chief-consul of literary senators, and, regardless of his 
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* We beg pSFdon for thi* iaterraptien, Init we mutt be permitted to ask Dr. Men* 
lel whether this obienratioii dues not upply to (Edipus Tyranous as well as to the 
bcfoes of •< Di€ Schuld" nod o( " Du 4h^rwi,r 
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cnlin, digni6ed, godlike demeanour, impiously plndi bia beard. 
Heaven and earth are in awe-str«cJt expectation, what punisb- 
mentahali follow such unheard-of audacflj. '■ 

The truth of the matter is^ that the great OBtht— for great 
he certainly was, by tW adn(ission pf al|, parties— haS^tteeo bo 
much bepraiaed and ,b«^OBdered> wd the .adfpiri^tion J,uslly due 
to his geatu»> bM run wild, as weU in lljie caifotrj ^J^, Ger- 
many, into Miok a nnkaaac .of besotted ^dqlMiiy,. tliM)^4>e».was 
an imperative oecettitiy 4h«b aMia (HUk^slMuld MiWitO. «wif>dKate 
to the literary iwod iu \<Mt m^t^StaimKixii nA^^f^ham the 
eye-sight of nen dmt mistiibiob «n'>«*ei*a*«il!n(*uiBiaara bsd 
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been the shaftsi, or raiher thtt Ifknvs, whicb WoUgaOg ■Mtared^ias 
from time to time directed «gMnit'the Otymjrim heMl o* Ger- 
many's poetical Jove. Menzel was nofa niaiA 't6 atrikb/Vrhhout 
knowing what he was striking at ; the words that he wrote are as 
well-aimed strokes of a haininer— thtij' art sure to •tdl. We 
must not, therefore, eitpect lo find Giithe coining Entirely un- 
scathed out of this doughty warfare — though the Ctown' 'ma^ still 
remain on his head, yet, to Menzel-^umliied'eyea,i( shines no 
more with a divine, but with a hdnian, lustre. tiuthe'Mill re- 
mains a great man| a splendid piece of humanity ;'t>ut'he n no 
more the only great man that Oennany or Europe contains. 
He b a man, according to Menzel's view, and merely a man ; 
no demi-god, much less a god, the last and greatest incantation 
of the poetic Brabma. 

Our space, as well as our tactics, on this occasion, lead us to 
plunge straightway in medias res. We have no incliriaffon to 
dash off our critical arabesques upon the Doric portico of Men- 
zel's well-compacted edifice. We extract the following tJuitHes- 
sence of our author's Anii-Gotkeism from the "History of the 
Germans."— p. 776. 

" Gotbe had all the delicate tact of lycssing, v;itb a much richer 
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iiMgin^tioDp bot without hit manliness ; all the tenderaess and seo^ility 
of Herder^ but without his faith. So far as the mere handling of his 
aulycc^ was coRce|ned» he was, doubtless, the greatest of our poets i 
but be bad no enthusiasm for any thing but himself, and his won(S are 
merely pattering portraitures of his own individuality. As, in his study 
at Weimar, he was wont so to dispose himself in reference to the light, 
that he might appear to strangers who came to visit him under the 
most pictorid distribution of light and shade, to were all his worka 
mere artificial means of throwing a ^Mpourable Ught upon bimself. Ho 
bad BO symmithy with the workl, but in so far as it served him for thia 
end. For toe afairt ^ his couotry he bad no eye — be positively bated 
tbem. He ayng the praise of Napoleon, because Napoleon nattered 
bim, and daring tbe great liberatioa war (in 1813) he shut himself up 
in his stndy, occupied with Chinese trifles, and disgusted with ap age 
that acknowledged something greater than himself. This man, how- 
ever, to his cotemporaries app^u^d to be the greatest man alive ; ' and 
that, because he could not natter himself, without at tbe same time 
flattering a countless number of souls as base at his own, and because 
bit talent threw a poetical beauty over the inclinations of an aristocracy^ 
liat, boasting of a high degree of refinement, submitted willingly to 
tbe lowest grade of Dational degradation. Lessing bad frightened the 
weakliogs of tbe age-^they were contented to admire him, but felt bia 
stijig mot the leas severely* Gdthe was their favourite^ because ho 
ooovliiced them that their weakness was beauty.'* 

Thia certainty is no spare measure of rebuke ; but the reader 
oiust remember that it is Menzel who is attacking, and Gcithe 
who is attacked. ^' In the wars of the giants," as Jeffray said. 
in apeakipg of Lord Brougham, '^ great blows must be given and 
received." The admirers of Gothe were too numerous and too 
kuid to be affected by what might appear to them to be the mere 
** whisper of a faction.*' A declared and open war was neces* 
sary to make head against tbe long-established monarchy o£ 
Goibeism ; and none but a bold and dauntless leader could 
change tbe presumptive name of rebel into that of hero and of 
patriot. 

Not to go too far into a vague and loose declamation, tbe 
cbargef brought against Gbthe by Menzel and his friends may 
be reduced to the following '7" » 

] • That be was no politician. 

£. That he was no patriot. 

3. That he was selnsh and egotistical* 

4. That he had no enthusiasm. 

5. That be bad no religtcm. 

6. That be had no morality. 

7. That be affected an air of state and majesty, and thought 
bimaelf entitled to the veneration of tbe whole worid. 

VOL. XVI. NO. XXXI. c 
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' The chATg^a i^ thU iiKJictmoot are clQwrly and diAtinc^tly statedi 
and we tliall endeavour to answer them with as great brevity as 
poMible, pleading either guilty or not guilty, with or wiibout such 
modifications as shall appear necessary or advisable. 

Article 1. Admitted. *' Gothe wanted to oburve, his age 
wanted to act.*" — Falk. . . Every man cannot be a politician^ 
even though a Universal Suffrage Bill should attempt to make 
him so by force* At the same time, we cannot help observing, 
that that lack of interest in tilings political, which Gothe htm« 
self again and again admits, squares but ill with the ** universality 
and manysidednesa" of wliich we have of late heard ao much. 
Gothe himself allows (in his Morphologie)^ '' Wir sind au's LebeOi 
nicht an die Betrachtung angewie8en,^*-Man is an active, not a 
contemplative, being ;'' and yet his own life is a continual prac« 
tical denial of his own maxim* A man of action must take an 
interest in politics. Gothe was no man of action, therefore he 
was no politician. What dreaming, passive, substanceless, crea- 
tures are his heroes! What is Werlher? a die-away. What is 
Faust? a dreamer, and one who cannot even dream himself, bi^t 
lets the Devil dream for him. VYhat is Meister? a milksop, ;| 
nincompoop, the football of circumstance. 

Article 2. Admitted as a corollary from article one; but uodef 
the qualification, Non omnia possumus omnes, Horace was a 
great poet, but a bad soldier. Cicero was a great orator, but a 
bad poet. Bacon was a great philosopher, but he could not 
witlistand a bribe. It was not in Gothe's nature to be fired 
with the enthusiasm of a Konier or an Arndt, because he had 
no eye for things political. Whether Homer was as valiant in 
the fight as that Achilles whose valour he celebrates, we cannot 
tell ; but we know that to do great deeds is one faculty^ and to 
sing of great deeds is another faculty. It would be absurd to 
demand of an artist to be all that which it is his vocation ouly to 
describe. 

Article 3. Denied in toto. A kindlier man than Gb^he, ext 
oept perhaps Jean Paul, never existed. Of tliis the manner in 
which he has spoken of Herder, Voss.and Schiller— men in many 
respects the antipodes of himself — is a sufficient proof. Gothe 
loved nature and loved art, with a, fondness and a constancy never 
equalled. And the man who does so cannot be selfish, cannot be 
egotistical. 

Article 4. Denied — Gothe bad an enthusiasm* but a calm 
and clear, not a noisy and troubled enthusiasm. His enthusiasm, 
however, was not, like that of many men of the present age, vented 
entirely in chasing political* theological, and pedagogical bubbles. 
He bad an enthusiasm for the beautiful in nature, and for the 
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beauirful in art, b§ imitative thereof. With the grand, the sublime^ 
the powerful, the terrible^ be bad no sympathy — his strength is the 
strength of rest, and his sublime is the sublime of composure. There 
is no objection that is brought against Gbthe, under this head» 
that cannot at the same time be brought against Wordsworth^ 
Coleridge, and a host of other most elect sons of the Muse. Nay» 
this Ifack of enthusiasm may, with equal force, be urged against 
the whole artand ideal of the Greeks. The Jupiter Capitolinus 
shakes his ambrosian locks in quiet dignity, and the Apollo aims 
his certain shaft without perturbation. It is only in the low re« 
gions of earth that the storms rage and the winds contend ; above, 
at! is serene, all is divine* 

Article 5. This article is denied, when stated in the unquali* 
fied terms in which it appears in the indictment. It is admitted, 
howeter, that religion was not the element' in which Gbthe's 
muse delighted to dwell. 

Here, again, the trumpeters of the " manysided master-mind of 
Germany" fiird themselves at a discount. We never could dis- 
cover that strong development of the bump of veneration on 
Gbthe's cranium, of which Carlyle and some of our German 
iliumwati so mysteriously discourse. Franz Horn, who sets out 
with that intolerant rule of criticism, that none but a true 
Christian can be a true poet, has great difficulty in discovering 
where Gbthe's Christianity lies. At the same time, as the *' dear 
dear mavT whom he reveres as the first of poets after Shakspeare^ 
must be brought within the orthodox fold by some contrivance or 
other, he sees the secret sun of Gbthe^s Christian piety glowing 
in that beautiful little Indian legend — ** The God and the Baya- 
dere.'' The critic of Shakspeare is right, if, from this poem be 
draws the conclusion that Gbthe had one.of those chords in his 
heart which might, if properly touched, have learned to vibrate to 
Are music of the Christian scheme. But if he attempts to go 
further, and thinks to tie down this poetical Proteus to the defi* 
oite and ^tact shape of the Gospel of Christ, he will find himself 
egregionsly deceived. The smiling angel will straightway me-* 
timorphose itself into a lascivious faun, and the woman, so beau-* 
tiful above, prove a filthy sea-monster below. 

Article 6. This article is in one sense true, and in another 
sense false. Gbthe was not a moralist, but he was not there- 
fore an immoral man. None of his works are written with a 
view of inculcating any moral precept, but they do not, therefore, 
inculcate immorality, l^o him, the good (tJ ayaSiv) appeared 
only under the avatar of the beautiful (to xoXdv), and that which 
is right appeared only dnder the phasis of the natural. The 
words duty, and ought, were not in his dictionary, but for tfaeie 

c 2 .J 
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he Bobitituted fteoiiify and n.' He could not oppose man to ntrture, 
u Schiller, Tiedge, and the Kantian poets did — ^' pivere cotive- 
nitnter natura" waa his watch-word, and he conceived that all 
tbe dislortionsj excesses, and monstrosities, with which the moral 
world was defitced, aroite from not observiDg and imitating Nature. 
At the same time, it cannot be denied that tbera ia a sort of ten- 
dency, to Epicuremism m toae of his works, againatwbich tbe 
jpoiilh of Germany and of £iuope ought to be warned. It isabsurd 
and ridiealous to tortum the mind into moral totems, as Hindoo 
£s into devotional distortions^^but it is irt«- 
o be sensnal. 

is article it is shortly answered, that GSthe 
ore than a man, had he remained altogether 
ofouud homage that was paid to hi^ g^nins, 
<f but by universal Europe. We rewarLfur- 
s, in all bis doinga, animated by a lore of 
order, wliidt sometimea bordered rery cloaely upon formality. - 

With these few remarks we must leave Gbthe, Tkat Itlenzel 
underrates tiim we hold' to he quite certain ; that Cariyle' over- 
rates him is equally certain; but what the tme measure t>f bia 
stature is may long remain a problem. We may, perhaps, have 
acted injudiciously in putting the question into a systetaiatic 
shape, a ud arguiug the point pro and con, in our own person ; 
but it appeared to ua the most brief and camprehenaive, as, well 
IS the moflt: impartial, mode of statfng the substance of Manzd'a 
philippic. To have calmly translated the whole oaUaa, witbout 
one wordof explannlion or reply, would bave gone bey«nd. the 
compass of o«r «ndtir«nce, if vot contrary to our most comoien-' 
tioua principles! We sbal), however, make fiBieiHl»'by allowing 
Menzel to plead the cause of Schiller in his own wordsj and'we 
know that many a warm heart will glow, and biany a bright 6ye 
beam with sympathy, as the eulogy of that purest of poe^ flows 
in ready translation from our pen. 

" The grealABl of the poetical ideab'ats was Schiller. He brought 
back the abaUraet ideal to tbe fullness of nature, as Oothe also did — 
but he did furthei, what Go the did not do — he elevated nature up to 
the ideaL His heroes were, ja romantic poetry, what tbegods of Kha 
Greek sculpture were to the Greeks — divine men, human go^i. , . 

" SchiUei has concemrated his whqle potiical energies in the repre- 
sentation of m«a, and that not vulgar mai^ but [heidealof all^angeur 
and beauty of soul, tbe highest and most mysterious of all wonders. 
The external world served him only aa a foil to set off, a. oomps^ison 
to illustrate, man. To tbe blind powers of nature he opposes the moral 
energy of man, duU he may thus exhibit human nature iu lie highest 
nobility, or wrestling in triumphant strength, aa in ' Th^ Diver,' aod 
in tbe * Surety ;' or, again, he introduces human sympathies with 
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nature, and gives ft moral ^igoificancy to hex blind powers, as in * Tbe 
Lament of Ceres/ * Hero and Leaqder,' the * Cranes of Ibicus/ tbe 
* Bell/ .^c. Even in "his bistorlcal works, it is not his aim to set forth 
the epic progress of the whole, subject as that is to the necessary laws 
ofnatui^; he dehghts in psdntrng character, and bringing out in a//o 
iT&ro (ne-^^i^l hisroes of the dTHtnii, who oppose human freedom 
to chatngdess lieeessif y. 

** TW0Dtil"of all SchiHet's cre^Ciions is his ideal characters. He 
paiols nothing 'but man> and man in his highest moral beauty and 
subUmltJr. He seems to have thought it impoasible to give the name 
of poetrv to ibaty which, while it imitated,, did not, at the same time, 
idealize humanity. We do not, indeed, go so far as to assert that mere 
moral ^ignity pan ever constitiHe true poetry* Qn the contrary, our 
earljer poet'^ who were all great moralists, were at the same time the 
greatest killers against true*poetry ; and it is as difficult a thing to paint 
as to^dsseks'a noble soul, though nothing is more easy than the assump- 
tion of Ikjftb. When ideals of morsd beauty are to be represented in 
poetry, it Is indispensable that the nature of the characters be not made 
to suffb' undet then morality. It is as erroneoni^ defend bad poetry 
by.tbe allegajtion of go«d morality, as it is to anake good poetry a 
veil of gHEi^ 'throiwn over the deformities of bad morality. Most of 
our «K>ral ,poGts, however, are like the vulgar painters of me images of 
saints > they claim veneration for thf vilest dauhingi merely because 
the dauii represents, or is intended to represent^ a ^s^mt,, jFew of them 
are like ftaphaeT, whose saints are real saints, aim whose art is as 
holy iisihe subject of it. Among these fe^, SchiHer Is a chief. Even 
innisryotrthM pT6ductiohs, which are so oftep and so severely cri- 
ticiMl' k's linndfuffll^ this inward trtith to nature fs trhiMphant over all 
extraftagance^'-^hidi e^travagamce accordingly dtsappears altogether 
in UB'latc* works. Wei have some great pdets, who have painted 
beaotka^ hmmot moral beautiea ; and these poetB^ perhaps, possessed 
the tactt ^f the at tiat in greater perfection than Sehiller, but we have 
no, poet who so well Ibiew how to anite poetry and virtue into one 
bei^utiful. whole. W^ have no representation of virtue which is more 
poetical, no poetry which is more virtuous. 

" In Schiller 8 ideals we find no dead mechanical law, no theory, no 
dry system of morality, but a living ofganic nature, an active Hfe of 
aoirig' met^. This IdttAittd nature Is the ereationf of tme genius, and 
of tliat atone. It is the vocation of genius to develop froita its own in- 
tern^ de)>th the noblest humanity. It is Renins alone that brings to 
foil g1(ywing bloom what in the minds of common men slumbers deep 
beneath tbe ea^My covering of tbe soul. The true poet ne-creates, as it 
wer^;'tbe w^rld to tis by thie new light which his genhis sheds over it, 
bytbe^w view which he enables us to take of it, by bringing that 
whi^h !4r (^d to a higher detelopment, awaking tbe sleeping germ to 
life, ttflfblding to us inclinations, capacit!ies, virtues, talents, which we 
knew not of' befofe^-^nrichlng, «nnoblihg, '«tid elevating us— in one 
word, by spreading thfe taakrc l^t <Jf god-gWen thoughts upon all na- 
ture, internal and eitemal, in us and about us, and thus raising us, and 
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(he world along with us, to a purer and a nobler existence. A poelk 
nature creates by necessity its own poetical world, and the only wonder 
is that these poetical worlds arc at once so manifold and so peculiar. 
Greater than the world itself arc the worlds that genius creates in it. 
Nature, which is but one, blows out into a thousand natures, and each 
metamorphosis is richer, more wonderful, and moixs lovely, than that 
which went before. This regeneration is the work of genius. Every 
great genius is a rare species of flower, of which only one single plant 
exists, peculiar in its habit, in its colour, in its fragrance. The inner, 
spiritual and vital power of such a plant is a mystery— self-created, to be 
perfectly comprehended by none. Who has ever accounted for the 
colour and the fragrance of flowers, or been able to give a reason why 
it is so in one and so in another ? Who has ever explained the mystery 
that draws us on to admire a picture of Raphael's, and who the spiritual 
atmosphere, the paradisaic charm, thai dwells in the characters of 
Schiller ? Here no mere definition of the understanding can avail : 
comparison alone may help us more closely to define the inexplicable 
feeling. 

** RaphaeKs name has forced itself upon me, and it is an undeniable 
conclusion that, as Raphael's pictures are remarkable for the most perfect 
natural beauty, so are Schiller's poetical creations for the most perfect 
mora/ beauty. Moral beauty has its origin and its waxing in the history 
of man, and action and conflict are the conditions of its existence ; the 
beauty of nature and of sense is, like nature itself, calm, great, an* 
changeable. 

*' According to this distinction, the ideal characters of Schiller must 
manifest themselves in conflict, those of Raphael in calm and sublime 
repose. Michael, the warlike angel, was a fit symbol of Schiller's 
genius j Raphael was most fitly characterized by the mild angel whose 
name be bore. But the same original, inexplicable charm, the same 
heavenly magic, the same reflex of a higher world, thai lie in the 
countenances of Raphael, lie also in the characters of Schiller. No 
painter has painted the human countenance, no poet has exhibited the 
nunian soul, in equal grace and majesty of beauty. And as Raphael's 
genius is always like to itself, and the same mild, peace-bringing angel, 
in many-named apparition, s*till meets our eyes in the same divine beati- 
tude and glory ; so is Schiller's genius always like to itself, ami we see 
the same warlike angel in Karl Moor, in Amelia, Ferdinand, Lonrsa, 
Marquis Posa, Max Piccoloniini, Thecia, Mary Stuart, Mortimer, Joanna, 
and William Tell. The one rests in the consciousuess of a peace that 
nothing can destroy, of a glory not borrowed from another ; the other 
turns its beautiful, angelic countenance, threatening, and yet sad, against 
the monsters of the deep. 

** The first mystery in Schiller's characters is that anorlio purity, 
which is ever found in the noblest natures. This nobility of innocence 
re-appears in all the creations of Schiller, under the same features of a 
pure youthful angel. In sun-belit glorification, as pare childhood, un- 
armed and yet invulnerable, it appears in Fridolia — like thiit king's 
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child ia the ancient fairy ule, who played with liooa in the ferest mad 
yet was tcathlesi. 

*' When the blessed creatures of Schillcr*s fancy become conscious of 
their own bliss, then the Nemesis of the heavenly powers is aroused 
against tliero. This is the circumstance that confers au additional charm 
on his ' Hero and Leander.* Adorned with the helmet of war, and with 
the fire of noble passion reddening upon its blooming cheek, the youth* 
fol innocence of bis heroes marches .dauntless against the darkest powcra 
of UelL In ' The Diver' and in < The Surety,' in Charles Moor« in 
Amelia, and in Max Piccolomini, this interesting spectacle is prescntedL 
Over these aM>ving figures floats a magic of poesy that has never been 
equalled. It is the tone of a heavenly flute amid wild discordant musie, 
the blue of ether amid a stono, a Paradise on the edge of a crater. 

" This purity and innocence is equally compatible with the male aa 
with the female characters. The Virgin of Orleans is then most a virgin 
when she stands forth as the consecrated amazon of God. It is the deep 
mystery of the Christian religion and of Christian poetry, that the sal- 
vation of the world goes forth from a woman, the highest power from 
the purest innocence. Joanna of Arc is the most perfect smpersonaiioa 
of that angel who bears the helm and waves the banner of heaven. So 
in Schiller's male diaracters. Among these, three heroes stand in boiy 
pre-eminence ; Max Piccolomini, the warrior-youth, pure and uncor* 
mpted amid all the vices of bis general's tent, and oi his father's home ; 
Marquis Posa, whose soul, though decked out with all the intellectual 
culture that this world can afford, is yet a pure temple of innocence % 
and lastly, that stalworth son of the mountain, William Tell, a finished 
companion, in its way, to tbe Virgin of Orleans. 

*' A second mystery of beauty in Schiller's ideal characters is their 
BiONiTY, their NOBftiTT. His heroes and heroines never belie that pride 
and that lofty bearing which are the indication of a higher nature $ and 
all their expressions bear the st«mp of magnanimity and innate nobility* 
Every thing low if tlieir antipodes. Powerful, free, independent, 
original, following mdy tbe impulse of a noble nature, Schiller*s heroes 
tear in pieces the webs in which common men drag along their prosaic 
existence. It is none of tbe least remarkable characteristics of Scbiller^s 
poetry, that the stamp of genius which they bear, tbe imposing attitude 
which they assume, is the very same that in actual life is wont to dts* 
tinguish the noble mind from tbe mean. Tbe stamp of Jove is impnesaed 
upon the brow of all his heroes. In bis first poems indeed this fret, 
bold demeanour appears in a somewhat uncouth and uactviltzed e&terior; 
and, in the elegant Weimar, the poet himself was seduced to attempt to 
civilize his Rubers a little from their original fierceness. But what 
man that has eyes can fail to perceive the diamond heart of a noble 
natare, even through the rough crust of a Kari Moor and a Fiesco ? 
This power of moral beauty is only made so muth the stronger by the 
contrast* 

*' Tbe third and highest secret of the beauty of Schiller's charactefB 
is the FiER OF NOBi^ PASSION. Tbts ii tbe fire that animates ev^ 
Boble heart : it is tbe altar-flame which ascends heavenward, — the vestal 
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Bame fed by ooniecratcd ,hand« in tbe^ tempU o£ God.tHl** Prop»cthc«ii 
spark brought down from heaven ,-^tb^ Pentecost ^re of eotlimijwin, in 
which the souls of men are baptized: it is the pbopnix fire, in^hich 
our race renews its youth eternally. Withoujt the glow of nolrfe fwasioa 
there can be nothing great either in life or in poetryr . Evio^ «iao of 
genius bears within nim tbis boly fire^ and all the cn^atiign? of. g^piu> 
are penetrated by it. Schiller's poetry is as strong and fiery, wines. All 
his words are flsaDCB of the noblest f^eliDg. Those ideals wbo^ he bas 
created are the genuine thildiiBn of his own glo«mig Wart« pttrted 
beams of his own fire« The bpnour loi al oqqb. ibe. ptir^^t anid the 
strongest passion belongs undoubtedly to SciiJlUr before, all other poets. 
None with such a pure heart ever possessed 9^ much fins ( .none^ wttb so 
much fire ever retained such purity. Thus w^.see thf3,d)|nn9ndyt which 
is the purest of earthly substances, when it is ipfi^med^, bum ^itb s glow 
and a splendour in comparison of which all other firi^ jls lyea^ pod 
cloudy. 

'' Does there exist — can we conceive, a liiorcf chaste, a tnofre holy love, 
than that which Schiller bas breotbed into the souls of his lowers ? And 
where again do we find a love so fiery and sa powerRiH invincible before 
a world of foes, at once stirring up the highest strength <^ soul, and 
patiently enduring the most unheard-of sacrifices } Fsom^ >its softest 
charm, from the first meetipg of th^ eyes, from tbe.tirot gentle >4Rat 
of the heart, to the storm of feeling that sb^kjos t^e ^h^ b«lng,iio 
the awe-striking deed of virgin valour, to the subjipie sacrifice.^ 4wo 
loving souls — love here unfolds the unmeasured riches of ll;s,.]^^ai|^» 
like a sacred music, that from the tenderest tone rises to th^ ifi^ie^t 
storm of sound, but always in the purest accords. 

" The glow of an enthnsiastic heart in Schiller communicates its 
influences to all that is dear to humanity; and here bis genius arms 
itself with the flaming sword of heaven :• here begins the contest of that 
warlike angel with the spirits of the abyss. 

" Schiller's pure soul could, suffer no uorigbleouanesfeT'and he steps 
forth, panoplied, into the lists where BiafiT is the VHatchword of the 
battle. Like an inspired prophet, he, proclaims the holy Iqve of that 
blessing which dwells in right, and of that curse wbich follows unavoid- 
ably on all injustice. And never does the glow of his feeling, or the 
glitter of his ornate speeches, throw a dazzling indistinctness over, the 
truth of his piercing judgment: they only bring it forward in more 
striking and brilliant relief. 

" Freedom, wbich is inseparable from Rigbt, was the dearest jewel of 
bis heart. But that lawless, freedom wbioh proceeds from, as k ends in, 
injustice, belongs to the order of the demoniac powers, against wbich be 
wages an unmitigated war. 

*' We possess no poet who has exhibited Right And Libtcty with sucb 
fiery enthusiasm and with such lovdy adonup^ of poo^yr and Ufmf 
who bas at the same time known so well how to tempeir, his enthusiasm, 
with moderation, and march onward in the triumphal path i4 trutfi.aq^ 
integrity. 

*' His genius belongs to mankind. Never, were tbe rights of mjan 
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advocated Mm a faigber ^'nt df View tbkn by bis Marquis Posa. For 
the n'gbtfr df tike' people bis' Virgin of Orleans enters the lists: the 
rights 6f indiVidntis are mamUined by Tell. And not only in these 
iDMtices, btit id all his other heroes^ do we find Right and Liberty in 
cotxAm Wftb tyranny and arbitrary will 5 and Schiller is manifestly as 
mncb *fe po<« bf Lfbirt;^ as be ft ofLchre.'* , 

^itb 4hia(iaj^Ie<idideul9gf >of SchiUer^.we liope that we have 
doD6 ju»Uce:,hoth toi Monael amli to Gcvmaiir literature*. The 
bard.<Qf Wall.eiMteui is eftdently ^ mttgnus Apollo of our author; 
.aiid;hi8'liiiqiiiiH6^ venehKlion of ScblHer wilt, no doubt, seem to 
many'otericrkieaf tttihd^ aa tiiicalled-for as his uDqualified repro- 
batibn- of GKytfie. As to the latter^ we have already spoken our 
sentiiiietit^ ; but W^ pity the narrow self-containedness, of that 
maii'd niidd Wlio measures, by degrees of the understanding, the 
adnairatfoo^ c|ii^ to aucb.a. geipaua as tbat o£ ScbiHer. We pity 
the icy.CQl(|ne3ao£ tbat.iaan^a beart who can apply the tbermo- 
m^t^ 9f ^ calcuJatiiig criticiam to measure the glow of poetical 
eiHbuaiasAi. .... 

.Qb ^tbat n^steriouB <pi6ation| the ebaraeter of Gotfae, our 
nuBds^'^pe confeaa honestly, are not yet entirely made up. But 
on Afe'>m«rit^ of Menzel, as a literary and philosophical writer, 
and tbat of a high order, we think there can be but one opinion* 
Vft deem, toO; that we have, on the pres/ent occasion,, spoken a 
word in season, by making, audible to Bogfish ears the Antl- 
Giithian ^plulippici» of ^Wolfjgaog Men2;el< Certain it is that to 
th^ KQizebm-^mamaf^Wh pfevalmt al the cad of the last century, 
a G'9iAe^maHi0i . hs^. after. an intental of (erty years, succeeded ; 
the German epidemic baa- appeared under a new form; and 
th<^ghi the odf. tbat we new worship may be a golden, whereas 
the object of our former veneration was merely a gilded, calf, — 
still, if there is any tmth in Menipel's views, we are worshipping 
an idol, aAd the sooner the mystical nimbus is removed from 
the brow of this pseudo-divinity the better* We are not, how- 
ever, apprehensive that tbe faa^ of Gotbe is, based upon a 
foundation that can be shaken even by the strong acm of such a 
mail ai^'M^a^^L j We only fvoteat igainat.!the unlimited idolatry 
pajd* tp a forf^gn f/mw, whom even his SKtot ardent admirers 
coi^eat to bra in many views not altogether intelligible. We fear 
that the omne isnotum pro magnifico applies here; and that there 
iiagrtnrt^deai'bf childish mystification and sheer fudge written and 
apoheh< about Johami Wolfgang von Oothe. However this be, 
the study of Menzel's writings can do no harm to our German 
stdd^t^ : if he is' a hollow pretender, he will soon be exposed ; 
if he ^spe/dcs truAb, be ought to be.liatened^to* We advise the 
translation of some of hia works^ as an edifying paaer le temps 
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for some of onr yonng^ tcimlffri* Tfat ^^ Huftory of the Ocrami* 
were well worthy of Budi afn honour ; and surely the translator of 
such a work, though he might attempt less, -u'onld achieve mare, 
than many of the monoinaniacs of the age^ who work as if tbey 
thought It necessary for th^ir salvation to translate GothcTs 
Faust. It is time that this travestie and caricature manuraGtory 
of English Fausts should be put down as a public ntusaitce. 
We may loach apoii this tubjeet tome other day: in the mean 
time— > 

*' Est roodos in rebus, sunt certi denique tines, 
QaoB ukia ckraquc nei|ail ceasialere ootna^!' 



Art. W.-^Friedrich-Wilhelm I. Konig von Preussen. Von Dr. 
Friederich Forsler. [Frederick William L Kiftg of Prussia. 
By Dr. Frederick Forster.) 3 vols. 8vo. Berlin. 1835. 

The work before us will be fotrndl to fill up a chasm ia the his- 
tory of Pmssia, which^ though au object of intense curiosity and 
interest, in cooseqaence of the decisive part which that kingdoin 
iuM acted io the affiirs of Europe, especially aifice the acces- 
sion of its greatest eovereiga, still requires to be cleared u{i in 
many important poisila. The intimale connection formed by re- 
peated iotermarnages between ibe reigning fimilies of Prttasia, 
Hanover, and Brunswick, and tbe close pobtical atliance of Pnss- 
sia and Great Britait^, slK>ukl reader the history of the rise and 
progress of the Prussian power, the bulwark of tbe Proiestaait 
religion on the EuropeuM conttneot) pecniiarly attractive to 
Englishmen. But we have hitherto iixed our eyes almost exdii- 
sively oo Frederick 1I«; yety as it has been already shown ia the 
review of his life by Preuss, ia No. XXVIIL of this journal, 
even his character has been neither duly appreciated, nor, indeed, 
fully understood* With regard to his fistber, Frederick William I., 
we have learned (chieAy from the memoim of his daugfalm' the 
Margravine of Baineutb) many particulars of his character, bis 
predilection for tall soMiers, his violent passions^ his barsb treat- 
ment of the heir to his throne ; and, on the other hand, we hsbve 
heard something, bat not so much, of his political sagacity^ his 
stedfast adherence to engagements once contracted, and ifaie ge- 
neral success of his enterprises* There existed aoit, ho«iever, 
even in Germany, any satisfcctory account of his reign. Dr. 
Forseer therefsve jadged well whem he undertook the task of 
composing this work. Mr. Fr. Ham had aheady dont justice 
to the groat elector, Fredarkk WiliiaBiiy who aiscceeded to- (be 
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JovdTMDent in l640, at the age of 'twenty^ and to bis aott Fre- 
erick 1 1 1, The bulky work of Preuss has not ioGked given us 
avch a history of the greatest sovereign of akodern times as a 
more judicious use of bis copious materials inight« we think, 
ha?e enabled him to produce* X)r» Forster's work throws great 
light on many important parts of Pmssiaft bislory, and even oa 
-tfaat of Frederick IL himself; the author having boio 90 fortu- 
nate as to obtain a vast mass of original docaiuenisi particuJarty 
relative to the intrigues of the imperial cabinet at the Prussian 
court. 

It is a favourable circumstance for the historians of our days 
that the jealousy which formerly denied them access to original 
documents, which alone can enable them to give a just and 
impartial view of their subject, has greatly subsided, and that 
princes and public bodies now allow the inspection^ and even the 
publication of private and state papers, which were never before 
permitted to see the light. Writers themselves too have become 
more sensible of the necessity of recurring to original and con- 
temporary authoritiesi and have been more diligent in searching 
after and exploring private collections^ the existence of which 
bad been either unknown or unnoticed. Dr. Fbrster has been 
peculiarly fortunate in this respect* All the Prussian ministers, 
the magistrates of Berlin, the governors of A» provinces, gave 
him all possible assistance and eotoarageaMnt^ and he received 
vatnahle cotitriboticnis from many private coUoctions and family 
archives. The most important dcNSumenta, however, were ot>- 
lained, not in Prassia, but in Saxony, at Meusaelwita near Alton* 
^OTjg, the seat of Barmi voo Seckmdorf, where there is a fNt>* 
digious collection of diplomatic papers^ oflSctal reports, and 
letters relative to the mission of Count Seckendorf, who acted so 
distinguished a part at the court of Frederick William L as 
omba^ador from the court of Vienna. Among these papers are, 
the first authentic copy 6f the treaty of Wusterfaausen (17S6), of 
the secret treaty of Berlin ( 1 7£8), and the correspondence re- 
specting them, between Count Seckaidorf, the Emperor^ Count 
Zinzendorf, and Prince Eugene; a .great number of papers of 
Count Seckendorf 's relative to Frederick the Great, as. crown 
prince; and the correspondence of the latter with General 
Grumbkow, which Preuss regrets that he could not find, but 
which Dr. Forster has discovered in the Seckendorf collection:. 

Dr. Forster has thought fit to divide his work into two distinct 
parts. The first volume contains every thing relative to the king 
personaliy, his character^ UKNte of Hfe,. household asHMr^oments, 
tic. The second vohime pMsents uft with the poiiticri. history of 
the pMod^ iMsn thn peace of Untoht to the ksngVdeatb. It 
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vfVLS intended to comprbe the whole m two volomes, the docu- 
ments being placed at the end of each; but the importance of the 
papers discovered in the archives of Count Seckendorf li^s 
caused a third volume to be added. We shall, for the sake of 
convenience, follow the author in the course he has adopted; and 
begin with the king's private character and habits. 

Frederick William 1. was the son of Frederick III. Elector of 
Brandenburg, who in 1701 assumed the royal dignity, with the 
title of Frederick I. king of Prussia. His mother wdrs the cele- 
brated and accomplished Sophia Charlotte, princess of fiftttis- 
wick and Hanover. His fathers court was one of' the most 
splendid in £urope, the king endeavouring in ev^ry ^ticular to 
imitate the court of Louis XIV. His early education was con- 
fided to Madame de Montbel, a French Protestant lady of 
great merit; but when he was about five years of ag^ he was 
found too intractable for Madame de Montbel, and was scint to 
Hanover, to be brought up with the Electoral Prince; afterwards 
George II. king of England. The young princes, however, 
agreed so ill, that Frederick William was brought back to Berlin 
in the same year and afterwards placed under the <^are of Oomit 
Dohna, a man of austere manners, inflexible probity and faotfou^, 
but who, having been from his youth devoted to a military life, 
had contracted a haughty and imperious manner, which ^esreited 
the enmity of the courtiers. He was also proutl of bis high birth, 
and despised all persons of meaner origin. Having sttidied the 
character of the Electress, to whom he was entirely devoted, he 
was, like her, always opposed to the favourites, and ready to 
blame not only them but even the Elector himself, chiefly 'for his 
love of pomp and prodigali^. He, tindoubtedly, endeavoured 
early to impress on the mind of his pupil an aversion to vain 
show and useless expenditure; which was not diflictAt: for 
Frederick- William, even when a child, manifested no tdste for 
the too great splendour which surrounded him. Count I>ofana, 
on undertaking his charge, received detailed, and, on the whole, 
judicious instructions respecting the manner in which the educa- 
tion of the young prince was to be condmsted. 

'* In bis twelfth year he accompanied his mother and grandmotber to 
Holland ; and while the princesses remained at Spa and Alx4a*Chapelle, 
he was sent to his uncle William III. king of Eogland^ who took aach 
a fancy to him, that he conceived the plan of getting him nominated Ins 
successor both to the throne of England and the Stadtholdership of 
Holland. On returning to London, the king took his nephew to Uel- 
voetslays, and the captain of the yacht unexpeote^y coming for his 
majesty while at table, he took his nephew by the hand and twent on 
board. Count Dohna, who happened to be absent at the moAient^ was 
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dttMMf atortoed on nfibdiiig his pnpil, and immediately followed the 
yBchU< Cioifig mi boards be addrened tbe king^ saying, with much agi« 
tation,' >*■ Wodid your majesty wi^ me to lose my head, that you take 
away lbe mpce,, for whom I must answer with my life ?' Tbe king, 
offi^ed.M^at the Coupt bad not ratbec asked leave to accompany him, 
said, laconically, ' If you can do better for him than I can, take him.'— 
Count Dqhpa aQcordingly took the prince back, and biought him to tbe 
Ele(^tress; bis mother/* 

Thia, anecdote appears to rest entirely on the authority of 
Morg^nsUm. 

Tbe prince ^econipaiiied bis father to Konigsberg, where he 
was.qrQwm4oii ihe JBth. of January^ 1701^ as Frederick L king 
ofPru^Jiia^. He was the finst who received from the king the 
order! of tbe. Black Eagle> and who did homage to his father in 
the ball of the corenation. la all tbe splendkl festivities on this 
occasion, be^ had tbe precedence : yet{ though only twelve years 
of age^ he appears to have taken but little pleasure in all this 

frofusioa, in which the court aimed to rival in splendour that of 
ranee. In fact, he showed from bis early youth such an inclina- 
tion to frugality, that tbe queen was fearful it might degenerate 
into avarice. There isj however, a book of accounts kept by the 
prince of tbe manner in which be disposed of bis pocket-money, 
whicb does not just(ify tbe apprebeAsions of the queen* He 
bas beaded it— ^'^ Medmang iioer meine Ducaten (Account of 
my Ducatf ).'' Every expense, however trifling, is duly entered; 
and it appears that his ducats were very fre(][uently expended in 
the relief of ibepoor, and id presents to bis friends; but they 
were < chiefly laid out in disbursements for a company of cadets, 
which tbe kin^ bad formed for his practice in military exercises, 
and to excite m him an inclination for warlike pursuits. 

Anolber circumstance which excited still more tbe apprehen- 
sions of tbe- queen was, his violent and passionate temper; but 
yet proper* measures were not adopted for correcting it, if we 
may believe Morgenstem, who affirms that Frederick-William, 
when apenking of his mother, used to relate various instances of 
bis own violent conduct, when, instead of tbe chastisement which 
be merited, he received only a slight reprimand. 

*^ Tbt^ qaeeoy finding, that she could net subdue the stubborn temper 
of tbe ^crown*>prince by i^ereuasion or correction, thought of exciting in 
bis heart: an sncbnatkin for the fair sex; and in a letter to Baroness 
BollQitsdie gives berihe rather ticklish commission to tell Count Doboa 
'tjoflne s'ofpose pas aux galanteries du prince* royal; Vamourpolit 
I'espritietaniolm let moeun^ Mais qu'il dnrige son gont, ou'il ne porte 
sor rto de has.' Uis fittt ^erions attodiment seems to have been to Caro* 
lineA\^iibdoiina'Cbarhitte> Margravhie of Anspadi, wbo> however, gave 
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tbe prcfmtiee to Gtofg^Angnsms, cfterwBrds king of Engtaml, mhkh 
was perhaps tbe origin 6f Ibe hatred that be bore through life to a tifal 
equally dangerous In politics ind lofe. 

*' In 1704^ tbe king, yielding to tht wishes of tlie queen, consented 
that tbe crown-prince should go to Holland, and thence %o England. 
But, much as the queen bad wished #or this joomey, she took leare of 
her son with a beaty heart ; <k if sbe had a presentiment that she should 
see bim no more. In fact, just as he was ready to enhark for Biogland 
with the Duke of Marlborough, be received tbe melancholy intelltgeoce 
that the queen bad expired, on tbe 1st of February 1704, at Uanorer, 
whither she bad gone to visit her family. He immediately returned to 
Berlin, where the king was engaged in preparations for tbe foneral, 
which was celebrated with all tbe prodfgal magnificence which hhi majesty 
was so f&nd of. This mournful ceremony was soon to be sncceeded by 
one of a diiei«ent kind. Tbe king bad resolved to marry the crcrwiH 
prince, who wm eighteen ytars of age, and had eboeen for hfes Sophia^ 
borotbes, electoral princess of Hanov«r, daiighter of Geoi^e^Lewis, 
elector of Hanover, afterwards George I. of England. She is described 
as a princess of great beauty, virtue, and accomplishments, and was a 
year older than tbe prince. The king's proposal for tbe marriage haviug' 
been accepted by the elector, his majesty and tbe prince went to Hano- 
ver, where tbe ceremony of tbe betrothal took place on the ITlb of 
June, and tbe prince and princess signed tbe marriage contract. The' 
king left Hatiover to go to the Hague, to settle the difference respecting* 
the succession to tbe property of the Hottse of Orange ; while the crown** 
prince joined tbe army under the Dnke of Marlborough, who had just 
gained tbe victory of RamilieSf md was then besieging Brussels. Tb« 
crown-'prince was present during the siege» as well as at the siege and 
capture of Menin, and gained credit with tbe duke, as weH as wHh the 
army, by bis intrepid courage. At tbe close of tbe campaign, tbe prince 
returned to Berlin. Count von Finkenstern was sent to Hanower to 
fetch the bride, who was received in the Prussian territory with ex- 
traordinary pomp. The marriage took place at Berlin, November 28th^* 
1705." 

Among the foreigners who visited Berlin during the marriage 
festivities was a Neapolitan county who staled himself Dominico 
Caetano, Condq de Kuggiero. 

'' This in«B Moa attracted general atletttion by tbe splendour ef his 
equipages and tbe magni6cent style in wtich be lived. Curiosity wat 
excited to learn some particulars respecting the possessions of this 
opulent count, and it was soon mmonred that tbe source of bis wealth 
was the art oiF tnakhfig gold. At a time when the treasury wat ex* 
hausted by tbe boundless and improvident profusion of tbe court, 
nothing could he more welcome than such an artist ; and he was ac- 
cordingly invited to court, where be was treated with great attention. 
After a time, he began to drop bints of bis secret ; and, on being urged 
to explain himself, at length consente<i to give a proof of his skill. 

'* The crowB-prince had from tbe very ootsec declared ajgainst re^ 
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c^Tii^ the IlaHftA at .Goartt and wgs warmly repriioanded by the king 
for expressing his want of confidence m the probity of Caetano. The 
king therefore desired him to be present at the experiment^ and to 
provide every thing that might be necessary for the occasion. He ac- 
cordingly had every thing arranged, and procured from the matter of 
the mint an ingot of copper a foot long and an inch thick, with a stamp 
on it that it might not be changed. The dav having arrived, the king, 
the crown-prince, the treasurer, the matter of the OMnt, and tevcval per* 
sons of distinction, were assembled; the eoani came: with an air of 
mystery, he took from a gold box some of bis wnraoulous powder, threw 
it into the crucible, and addressing the crown-prince requested him to 
stir the fire, and at last to put into the crucible'the bar of copper, after 
ha had covei^ the half of it with poiter*8 cky* Ue took it out red hot, 
o^led it in a pail of water that was at handy and, w«nderfiil to vekte, 
lu|l( of the ingot wat converted Into bnlUtnt gold I The oiatter of th« 
mint Mtayfd it» and affirmed that it wat pure ducat gold* The king, 
delighted at this tuccestful experimeot, was going to advance a contider- 
able torn to the artistj but the crown-prince was still incredulous, and 
be woidd not consent to allow the count anything but a dozen of French 
wine, and to be provided for at the royal expense for twelve days. The 
cnnnitig Italian was pot satisfied with this, and secretly left Berlin ; but 
the king, who placed the greatest confidence in his skill, tent bit cbtm* 
harlain. Marshal von Biberstein, in quest of him ; who, having found 
him» persuaded him to retam to Berlin, whcie the king k>aded him with 
fapoitra, a»d granted every thing he atked, to enablo him to make hit 
evperimentt on a grand Ktle : but the time which be demanded having 
expired, without any appearance of the promited gold, he fled to Stettin. 
He was again brought back ; bttt» after amusing the king for a time 
with vain promises, he again escaped, and fled to Hamburgba where the 
king caused him to be apprehended, but not without some difficulty, 
becauae the burgomaster and senate protected him. Hoping still to 
derive some advantage from him, the kmg had him conveyed to Custrin, 
whore he was treated lilie a state prisoner. He contrived, however, 
to to insinuate himself again into the king's favour, that he wat allowed 
to return to Berlin. A large building wat astigned to him that he 
might carry on hit operations on an extensive scaler and contiderablo 
tnmt of money were advanced to him. But a strict guard wat set over 
him, and he only obtained permission occasIoMilly to go out of the city 
fov the take of the air. He at length coatrived to escape with the gold 
which he had made out of the king's silver^ but was arretted at Francfort- 
OD-the Maine, at the instance of the Prussian Counsellor von Plotbow^ 
and conveyed under a strong escort to Ciistrio, where he wat tried at 
an impottor, condemned to deaths and hanged on the 25d of Augutt, 
17D9." 

We should not have related this tragical history so pailicuTarlyy 
but that it throws great light on the character of Frederick- 
Willianoi and marks the close of the age of superttitiony and the 
dawn of a. more enlightened era.. Frederick I. confides in myt- 
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terious arts, but his son has no faith in them; nor is lie disposed 
to owe good fortune and wealth to magic. He knew that that 
fortune is the most gratifying and durable which is gained b^ the 
exertions of our own energies. He too, undoubtedly, wished 
for gain and the increase of wealth ; but be employed the plough- 
share to dig for treasure, and his cane was the conjuror's wand 
that showed him the hidden gold: — 

'' Saure Wochen, beitre Feite, 
Tages Arbeit, Abends G&ste,*' 

was his powerful spelL 

In November, in the following year, (1707>) the crown*prtii- 
cess was delivered of a son, to die great joy of the king* which 
was however of but short duration, as the young prince died in 
the May following. The king's heahh rendering it advisable for 
him to go to Carlsbad, he left the affairs of government, during 
his absence, to the crown-prince, who thereby gained consider- 
able insight into the real state of the kingdom, and became ac- 
quainted with so many abuses, that many who had hitherto 
enjoyed the unlimited confidence of the king, fearing the increas- 
ing influence of the crown-prince, persuaded his majes^ to 
marry again, and he was accordingly united to the Princ!ess Sophia 
Louisa of Mecklenburg. This marriage did not prove -so happy 
as might have been wished, and Co the domestic cares of the royal 
family was added the general distress of the country, which was 
visited by a contagious disease that induced the necessity of very 
rigorous precautions. 

, A visit, in July, from the kings of Denmark and Poland, who 
concluded a defensive alliance with Frederick against Charles 
XII. of Sweden, interrupted the dull uniformity which had lat- 
terly prevailed at court; and, the crown-princess having given 
birth to a daughter, these two sovereigns were invited to stand 
sponsors. The crown-prince was not present at the festivities 
on this occasion, having gone in April to the army in Flanders, 
where he was constantly with the Duke of Mariborough and 
Prince Eugene, and conducted himself so well on many occasionsj 
especially in the sanguinary battle of Malplaquet, where the 
Prussian troops had a great share in the victory, that he was most 
highly commended by both these great commanders. In April, 
1710, Prince Eugene visited Berlin, where he was received with 
great honour. 

The negociations respecting the succession to the property of 
the House of Orange, on which Frederick had a claim, after the 
death of William HI., and which the States General would not 
acknowledge, induced the king to undertake a journey to the 
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Hague, ia which the crown-prince iccornpanied him. The; 
arrived there'hi Jdne, 17 11. and,'on tlie melancholy death of the 
hereditafy'Pj-ince Stadtholder, he concluded a convention M'ilh 
the Slates General, by wfaicli Certain estates and revenues were 
secured t<) 'hiAl, to the' great satixfactidn of the crown-prince, 
who had ft strong predilection- for the Netherlands, where the 
plain sincere' manner^ of the people, the dlr of prosperity and 
cleanliness, and even the free constitution, much pleased him. 

On his return, the king, in spite of hi* neutrality, found the 
Pomeranian frontier mettaced On many sides, the Russians, 
Danes, and Poles, having threatened to inv«d« Swedish Pome- 
raQia. This matter , was amicaltly.aKrange^. .Towards the end 
of the ^sflr 171 1, some Ul-diaposed perspus having disturbed the 
good undgtslpBdi^g, between n-prince, 

CoiWl|.Pn^» uifdertpok u> 1 vhich he 

hapj^Ay puqqeif&d. The ccui mterest- 

iogjicfomn of this' affair. , ". 1 's^ " who 

t««d<N'I)[ loy^ ^'^'/i't'^.?'', was 1 neither 

eat wtidrifjjft ^a^„w9a rfipiijly ■ persua- 

si«|i|S:,npr,snt(f!qUe^ tt^fit ^e^if so much 

to bfiaXt,:«ould fhi^il.to 901U1 took an 

«p|¥i*"»iViflf' T»fKefitVUV^ io i malice 

at fh4««eiii)ieffx>f ^lepriuce, ai majesty, 

wbO'Said, ' Would to God that me with 

ther fUUB fTBiikness! but it is the fate of princes to see truth 
only itlir^ligh the false medium of dissimulation and cabal.'" 
He sent'for his son the same day, and was fully reconciled to 

*•'"*-. 1 - ■ i. . 

Tbe^tienmEof the old King's life was cheered by the birth of 
ft prii)ice, of wnou the crown-princess was delivered ou the 24th 
of .^aiut9f};„ 17J2,,a.<Jqy which may be called ever-memorable in 
tliB«nnslt Oi( Pj-ussfa and of Europe, as the birth-day of Frede- 
rick iM.Gi^t.. 

Iri'icmsefuence of the continuance of the war in Pomerania, 
by. the Buvsiarisi and Polee, against the Swedes, the Czar Peter 
th«..Qrest xafne. to Gennaoy. atid visited Berlin twice in the 
course of,the itutumn. - The crown-prince was much struck with 
the eh^acter of tiie czar ; his plain mode of living, his aversion 
loebiquette and ceremony, his predilection for the militarj', his 
preference of things of practical utility, were qualities which the 
prince highly prized, and in all these respects Peter was his 
models .and, notwitlistandipg the difference of age, great cordiality 
seems to hai(e subsisted between theih. The old king, whose 
health had been gradually declining, <lied with great composure 
aod resignation, on the 25th of February, I713< 
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** Frederfck-Wfltfam I. bad at«ahi«d the t#«iity-iAli yter of bit «(;•, 
when be ascended (be tbrone of bi» ancestor!. Sndoived wiifa a aound 
constitution and a tigoroos iiiirfd, be ttoougbt faitmetf cothled to claim 
ionietbing from the woHd, as be feared nodaim that tbe worM- mada 
cm bim. Giving to bit eflbfta aa eatkely practical direclian, be 
attempted only what be knew bow to axecate, and« wldle be confined 
biniseif to a definite and restricted sphere of activity^ not a day; not an 
bour, was lost. The most rigid Order was in bis roiiMl tbe fundamental 
principle o^ tbe state ; and it is therefore necessary to view him in bil 
family circle and court, before we follow bini, as a commander, to war, 
or, as bead of the government, to tbe provinces. Bestdes, as, hi tbe case 
of an unlimited sovereign like Frederick -Wrlllam, it is on tbe aemper 
and character of tbe prince that the welfare or tbe miiayof tbe 'atate 
depends, srnce here all centres )n tbt will of one nmn, whidr it else** 
wbeire divided among tbe several aotborittety as legislation^ atbDioitlTa- 
tion, &c., tbe bi«>grapbeT sbonld firK endeavour to draw a pictim of 
this distinguished and original character. 

" Frederick- William bad in bis wbtile appearance jmd a^r^ something 
in which every subject eould not but recogniie bis spvereiga ; bk figure 
was finely proportioned, his carriage upright and military, his atep firm, 
bis action suited to the language, the command, or the monientary frvme 
of mind, sometimes calmly imperious, sometimes lively or vnvpaasioned, 
seldom angry. His face, a fine oval, with a high forehead, WaafnII and 
ruddy, and the serions expression of bis covnienaoco was aoftesed by 
the open friendly look of 1h« btae eyes, which, bowevtr^ wben bis paa« 
sions were excited or his wrath was kindled, flashed with appallsaig fieree- 
nesa. Even in calm moments nobody dared to approath ilie king whose 
conscience was not clear, for his look was so piercing, that none coald 
bear it but those who were sensible that they had a good caose^ and 
spoke the truth. His complexion was extren>ely delicate, and though 
even when a boy he rubbed his face with oil and exposed himself to the 
sun, in order to become brown, he could not change his fair complexion. 
Eloquence and a copious flow of language was hardly to be expected of 
tbe king in those days; both in speaking and writing^ be expressed bins* 
<elf with conciseness. In ordinary conversation bis voioe waa raihev 
harsh and low, so that a person who beard him for tbe first time did not 
readily understand binu' 

It is to be observed, however, that, in the above-mentioned 
itistructions given to Count Dohna, the necessity of accustoming 
the prince to deliver himself with propriety and elegance, is 
peculiarly dwelt ou; eloquence being peculiarly becoming in a 
prince, who has such frequent occasions to speak in public, ia 
the Council, or in reply to addresses made to him, &c. 

'* The dress of the king corresponded with tbe simplicity of his do- 
mestic arrangements. He wore alternately a civil dress or a uniform 
till 1719; after which time he always appeared in the uniform of a 
colonel of the Potsdam grenadier guards, — blue cloth, with red facings 
and silver lace, buff waistcoat and breeches, white linen gaiters, with 
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ioppnf btttloil«y Ati4 Mjtiire-toed the^. Wbcn buntingi and in wel 
weaHief, he A\whf§ Wtfre booto» AU hit Uiings were made to fit verf 
llghAa Ui§ ebcked bat was boand with a narrow gold lace» and bad a 
gilt btitk>it witliout a lodfi» and a gold cord witb two smaU tessels. Wbea 
parttting the chaae at Wiisl^rllaosen or Potsdam, bis general costume 
wat a greetr bambtg^^ress and a ctmtemu it chaue, ' Tbe least expensive 
article of bis itiajesty'a wardrobej* says Ffisxmenoi was tbe roquelaure or 
grfeal- eoat, ^bich Vvas made of a very coarse wbite or blue clotb* Nay^ 
it almost iiiemed as if bis majesty considered It silly and extravagant to 
wear a fine toat la bad weather/ 

** 8« careftii was tias king df bis best borne suit, tbat, wben engaged 
in bir cabinet, be invariably put on a linen apron and balf sleeves. Ua 
was tbe declared enemy of new fasbions and sbowy attire. He was 
mncb vexed to observe tbe admiration wliicb tbe laced bats and enormous 
Bags of ib« French ambassador. Count von Rotfaenburg, and his suite, 
excited at to^tii Id oi'der to prevent the adoption of this fashion by 
tbe imitative citizens of Berlin, tbe king, at a grand teview on Whit«4 
Tiitadafy 1719, oansed all tbe executioners of the army, who He under 
tka same stigma as public flayers end executioners, to be dressed in this 
new French mode, exaggerating the brims of tbe bats to the dimen- 
sions of pentboiisesi and the bags to enormous sacks of hair. Tbe king 
fofUier coaMnaaded that all persons who should be declared infamous^ 
sbaald for ibe fotnra have their queue cut off and wear the hair-bags 
and ooatnma of tbe army executioners<r la order to ridicule the magni- 
fiaent embtasdercd dresses and large wigs of bis privy^councillors and 
cban>beilaing» tbe king had the court-fools always similarly attired on 
gala da]is«. Tbe queen and priacesses were in tbe same manner allowed 
to waaff only dresses of tba plainest kind i while children, the latter 
wevB dolbed in boma-spun Hrge, and never permitted to have either 
1% or cOlton dresses. Rouge was positively prohibited. On very grand 
oecasioos^ however, the kiag would sometimes wear a rich dress of blu^ 
velvvt, baed wilb criaMon and trimmed with silver laee. Notwithstand- 
ing ^is great plainness of dress, he carried his ideas of neatness to an 
ainsoet patafol eaeessi He not only washed bimself regularly five times 
a dayr bat also whenever be bad tooebed ai»y thing that was clammy, or 
bb bands feb beaAed. He enforced a spirit of Dutch cleanliness 
throughout tbe palace, and for this reason selected Dutchmen for his 
boose-Hewards< in order to prevent any accumulation of dust, silk 
hangings, cushioned chairs, and even carpets, were banished, and none 
but wooden benches and tables were seen in tbe royal apartments. 

** Tbe qoeen, tbe blooming mother of a growing healthy family, was 
a worthy partner to tbe king > who observed the most inviolable fidelity 
to his consort, and in tbtSy as in other respects, declared open war 
against tbe prevailiog Freneb licentiouaness, (whicb had ruined most of 
ibii German courts, especially tbat of his neighbour, tbe king of Poland, 
in Dresden,) by restoring tbe holiness of domestic life, and replacing 
the penatcs in their sanctuary, setting in bis own person a bright exam- 
l^le of morality and virtue. King Augustus having attempted, while ha 
wat OD a visit at Dresden^ to surprise bim with a sleeping Venus, ha 

d2 
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tarned away with indignatioD, and declared that be would leave Dresden 
instantly if such scenes should be repeated. In the year 1732, as be 
was going to meet the Emperor, the king, passing through a village io 
Silesia, chatted with a lively pretty country-girl. General Grumbkow 
thought, as master of the household, to do him a pleasure, and offered to 
make proposals to the girl. But the king gave him a severe reprimand, 
saying he would never be unfaithful to his Sophy, as he usually called 
the queen. So eminent an example of inviolable respect for the sanctity 
of the marriage vow could not fail to have a roost salutary influence, at 
a time of shameless licentiousness ; and the manner in which contem- 
porary writers extol it as an extraordinary phenomenon shows to what 
a low ebb morality had fallen*'* 

We need hardly observe how forcibly the j uslice of this remark 
must be felt by Englishmen, who know by long and happy 
experience the incalculable blessings that are conferred on a 
nation by a virtuous court. 

" The king did not allow the queen to meddle with the affairs of 
government, except when, during his absence from Berlin, the privy 
council was referred to her : otherwise he was as jealous of his unli- 
mited authority in his house as in the state, and would not allow 
petticoat government in the one any more than in the other, tn his 
father's life-time be conformed, as far as possible, to his wishes : but as 
soon as he was absolute master, there was nothing to prevent him from 
acting on the conviction that the oW system of government must be 
wholly abandoned, and a new life begun in the house, the court, 
and the state. He set about this task, at the age of twenty-five, 
with heroic courage, and prosecuted his object with unremitting zeal. 
In doing this, he completely formed his character ; and if we were to 
depict this character in one word, we would call him the Prussian autth- 
crnt : neither before nor after him could there be a second autocrat of 
this kind. From this focus a thousand rays diverged in all directions, 
and the royal will was felt in each of them in such a manner as proved 
the concentrated energy of that will. It was not the law that the people 
in ofllce and the subjects — from the highest to the lowest, the nearest 
and the most remote— feared 5 it was the word, the look, of the king, 
before which they all trembled 5 and, however glad we may feel that snch 
a state of things has long since passed away, we must confess that this 
trembling for fear of the sovereign was the beginning of freedom. We 
have observed, in another place, that the predominant feature in the cfaa« 
racter of the people, at the time that Frederick William ascended the 
throne, was cowardice. He found no insolent knights who declared 
war against him from their castles ; no citizens who refused him the 
keys of the capital, as had happened to the first princes of the house of 
Hohenzollern ; no upper or lower house demand^ an account of the 
expenditure of the taxes that had been granted ; and the honour of de- 
fending the country was given up by the vassals, for a reasonable indera* 
nity, to hired mercenaries. It was time that the degenerate enervated 
race should be aroused by chastisement ; and there is much less reason 
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te accuse Frederick- William of despotism, od that account, tban the 
nation of servility ; and if it has since shaken off such degrading senti- 
ments, it is owing to the drastic remedies which he administered. 
Though he repeatedly acknowledged the republican constitution of the 
Dutch to be a model for all states, and boasted of himself ' that he was 
a true republican,' he was very far from allowing any check on his own 
power as unlimited sovereign $ and though he affirmed ' ihvX he was 
only the^r^^ sertant of the state, who, as God*s representative, must give 
an account of all his actions,' he very often set himself above state and 
law, and with oonscieiHious despotism disposed of honour, life, liberty, * 
and property. In the consciousness that he had divine authority for so - 
doing, and in the conviction that he was executing justice and that the 
good of the state reauired it, he often (painful as it was to his heart, 
which was not unfeeling^) silenced the voice of humanity and clemency, 
aggravated the severity of the decision of the judges, and took it on his 
own conscience to pronounce sentence of death." 

Fearful as was this despotism, it was regarded by the people 
in general as just^ because the king invariably acted with the 
strictest impartiality, and su£Pered no superiority of rank, no 
intercession of favourites, to influence him where a crime had 
been proved; and he did not even spare his own son when he had 
been found guilty. Besides this, as the rigour of the king was 
chiefly directed against persons in ofiice who bad been unfaith- 
ful to their trust-*— against judges and advocates who had denied 
justice to the poor — against clerks who had been guilty of em-, 
bezzlement — >agabat landlords who had wronged their vassals, — 
he generally had the public voice in his favour. It was only 
when passion swayed, or the anger of a naturally violent temper 
was suffered to interfere^ that this formidable power excited 
indignation and alarm. 

As an instance of the severity of his justice, we may mention 
the execution of Mr. von Schlublutb> Councillor of War and 
Domains at Konigsberg. The king had detected some embezzle- 
ments in the accounts of bis Prussian dominions, particularly in 
the Lithuanian territory, for which many of the oflicers were 
called to account. Among them was Counsellor Schlubluth^ 
who was convicted of having embezzled a large sum of money 
from the grant allowed for the settlement of the colony of emi- 
grants from Salzburg. The Criminal Court at Berlin, to which 
the sentence had been referred, condemned him to several years 
imprisonment in a fortress; for although the sum embezzled was 
considerable — above ten thousand dollars — ^jet Schlubluth had 
given sufficient security to cover the loss. When the sentence 
was submitted to the king, he did not confirm it, but said that be 
would decide upon the spot, at his next general review in Prussia. 
On his arrival at Konigsberg, in 1751, the king summoned 
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Schlubluth into his presence, represented to him his gui]t» %iA 
declared that he deserved the gallows. Schluhluth, instead of 
throwing himself upon the king's meFGy, answerfd haitghtilyy that 
it was not the fashion to hang a Prussian nobleman, especially as 
he intended to refund the deficiency. The king replied very 
shortly, '* I will hpve nothing to do with your roguish money j"* 
aod ordered him to he put under strict connnement. Paring the 
night, the king had a very high gallows erected in the cpurt-yar4 
qf the castle, opposite to the seiisjons house of the Ch^ioher 
of War and Domains. The king in this case took upop himself 
to pronounce sentence on the councillor, whom he condemned to 
die by the hands of the common hangman. This arbitrary sen^ 
tence excited the utmost sensation at Konigsberg) for though the 
councillor was acknowledged to be guilty, yet every body was 
grieved and angry to see the sentence of the fisst criminal court 
in the kingdom set aside in this despotic manner. The powerful 
family of the criminal left no means untried to soften the hoarl of 
the king; much was hoped from the next day being Sunday, 
when the king attended the chapel-royal. The chaplain chose 
for his text, " Be merciful, and ye shall obtain mercy.'' This 
sermon was directed chiefly to the king^ who could not conceal 
his emotion, and shed tears. The following worning, however, 
he summoned the members of the Chamber of War and Domiiina 
to the sessions house, and had their colleague bung before 
their eyes. The body was delivered up to the family, wdd the 
gallows was immediately taken down. 

*' The first act by which Frederick- William manifested ths^ rigorous 
spirit of his domestic economy, was the diminution of the number of 
court attendants. The crowd of lords in waiting, chamberlains, and 
pages, so completely thronged the ante-chamber of the apartment in 
which his father bad just expired, that the king had great difficulty in 
tnaking his way through them, in order to reoeive the first hooiage of 
kis brothers, who, with tkeir ckildren, embraced hk knees. . After 
indulging his grief for some tta^ in his private apartQiien^ k^ s^t for 
^he steward of the hoasebold, Mr. von Printaen, de^ifi;^ ttot he wou)4 
bring with him the list of the royal household. Tb^ king g^>C6d at thf 
paper — called for a pen, and made a cross over the whole list. He then 
returned it to the steward, saying that by this act be bad canceled and 
abolished all the court offices of bis father, but that none of the house- 
hold should quit the palace till after the funeral of the deceased king. 

" The king retained in his service only one chamberlain, two images, 
two valets, several grooms, two cooks, a steward of the household, and a 
butler. Tlie establishment of the queen and prineasses was in the sam^ 
manner limited to one lady in waiting and a ^w maids of honour. He 
allowed the queen an annual income of 80,000 dollars, with which she 
had to defray not only her own private expenses, ^ut als^ the charge^ (if 
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tbe court, to provide the table and otber linen, as well as clothes and 
linen for the kih^ and princesses. As an extraordinary item, the king 
required her to furnish the powder and ball for partridge-shooting, in 
return for which he granted her the profits of the sale of all the feathered 
garae that was not consumeil at the royal table* Every year the king 
made ber majesty a present of a winter dress, and gjcnerally, also» some 
banctsooie gift oo Christmas Day;~for instance, in 1735 he gave her 
a gold Jbearth-broom valued ^t J 600 dollars. The king took much 
pl^^ure ip joining family parties 3 he frequently attended cbristeuingt 
and weddings, and sometimes invited himself. 

" When the king had invited himself as a guest, he had at times to 
pay the reckoning. One of his generals, who was noted for his parsi* 
mony, having declined the honour of a royal visit under the plea that he 
bad no establishment of his own, his majesty desired him to order a 
dinner at the Hotel of the King of Portugal. 1 bis of course could not 
be evaded ; the king was mvited, hut came with twice the number of 
attendants the general expected. The very best, however, that the cellar 
or kitoben could atord was produced in the greatest abundance^ and 
the king exprt»sed bis entire satisfaction. Ihe general sent for the 
laa^lor^, and inquired the price per bead. ' One florin, without the 
^ine. ' Well, then, here is one florin for myself and another for 
bis majesty ; the other gentlemen, whom I did not Invite, will pay for 
themselves.' ^ That is clever,' cried the king, ' I thought to take in the 
general, and be has taken me in' — upon which he paid the whole bill. 

" The king expected every body who spoke to him to look him full in 
the face, for he thought that he could read in every one's eyes wliether 
the story bo told was true or not. He was therefore very angry wlien per* 
sons who sow bioi coming endeavoured to avoid him. A poor dancings 
master one day tried to escape the usual compliments by scampering ai 
fast as possible into a neighbouring house. The king perceived himi 
and sent one of his pages to fetch him back; and, in order to be quite 
sore that be was what he represented himself to be, the king obliged him 
on tbe spot to dance a sarabande. A still harder sentence was pronounced 
on another French dancing-master, who met the king on horseback in the 

Cablie roaci, ami set oft* at a gallop without paying any attention to the 
ing's desire that be should stop. The king despatched a page after him, 
who at length found him secreted in a bay- loft. When brought btfora 
tbe king, be passed himself off as the travelling agent of a commercial 
house at Marseilles; but» this story having turned oat to be false, tht 
king seotenced him to cart robbisb for one month at the rebuilding of 
St. Peter s Cbnrch. A Jew boy, who, in order to avoid meeting him in 
a very narrow street, endeavoured to get away as fast as posaibW, waa 
overtaken by the kine* * Why do you nm away V said he to bim« 
' Because I am afraid, replied the trembling Jew. ' You should not be 
afraid of me, you ought to love me,' rejoined tbe kiag, at the same time 
letting bim feel the weight of his cane. 

" Persons, however, who knew how to return an answer, often made 
their fortune. The king one day stopped in tbe street a young student 
ia theology, and findii^^ thai be was a native af Berlin^ said, * Ah, the 
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Berlin people are good for nothing!' ' That may be true in the main,' 
answered the »tudent, ' but I jtoow two natives of Berlin who are excep- 
tion* to this rule." ' And who are they ?' asked the king. ' Your 
majesty and myself,' replied the student. The king desired hira to caU 
at the palace the next day, and, having passed a very favourable examina- 
tion, be was immediately appointed to a vacant living. 

" When the king was prevented from riding either by the weather or 
by attacks of the gout, to which he had been subject since 1729, he 
^nerally drove out in sn open chaise, attended by two or three officers. 
When, however, the weather was too uirfavonrable, or the attacks of the 
gout too painful, the king used to amuse himself after dinner with 
painting-an occupation which he considered as promoting digestion, 
lliough there were several eminent paintei^ belonging to the academy, 
the king generally employed one Master Hanscjien Adelfing. who used 
to prepare his colours and paint portraits of tall grenadiers, servants and 
peasants. Hans was paid an annual salar^ of a hundred dollars, and a 
florin for every day on which he gave a lesson; but he received more 
Wows than florins : for every touch of the brush in which the king did 
not succeed, he was sure of feeling the cane. A second assistant? the 
bombardier Juhrmann. who understood something of painting, was now 
SHiirr'"1.'^ """^ V^^r '^ ^'"S wished to paint some portrait 
fmS S """■ •"" ^'l'/*" *•" ™»''-P«'°'er. Weidemann. A, we may 
imagine, there was nothing extraordinary in any of these performances! 
A picture-dealer named Schiitz, howeveJ, offered the king^ louisX 

1X"7 P""J?- ^'i ""J^'y ""^ '»«y »<="» f<" Wm to^asceSn bow 
much he could earn by his profession,' and, as it took him fiVe davT 

^ri!? " Tu"''' ■''^''" ^''isfied that he should at least be able to u J 
a day home of the members of the Smoking Club havinc expressed 

tJntinrhesTnt*? '''"''?.' J"' ""'J^*^ conid Maintain him^seWy ht 
Lr. "f'lT- •"' '"'■ * ^el'-l^nown picture-dealer, and offered to sell him 

^Ai!*v^'T^ ^' "•* '^««''" ^"'d not refuse such an offer h™ 
bf ™ •*''" "'"° " 100 dollars each j and accordingly displayed them 

Mall P"™: r,*,"^ '^^'^y ^''h tbisnotice:i'>ain^ed by h" 
retum/n .K P""«c exbibition was not agreeable to the king; who 

returned the money, and begged to have the pictures back. To this the 

iirsuTh vairir*''''''! *"y'5^ ''"'' •■' '-«" i-'POssibletr him toplrt 
w« oWUredi S T""«' ^°r'^^ ^^T 'ow cost price; and the kTng 
D^tchmfn iS^^t h " * .«'."«''TH* P^^'- 0°* "^ ^'^ <^^«t*"ans. t 

gout, be has added, in his own hand-' Jn tormentU pinxit F. W.'" 
iuug went, ID aummer at seven o'clock and in winter at five, into 
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the ev^ing company^ which^ under the names of the '^ Tabaks- 
collegium" and ** 1 abagie/' has become so celebrated, that it 
deserves a place in the Prussian history. Our author is so diffuse 
on this subject, that we must content ourselves with a few extracts. 
Such smoking clubs had been introduced by Frederick I., but 
court etiquette was most scrupulously observed in them; whereas 
it was entirely banished from that of Frederick-William. Every 
evening, when he was well, and not otherwise engaged, he had a 
party of six or eight persons, mostly generals and staff officers ; 
but captains who were men of information, foreign travellers, and 
men of learning eminent for their writings, were also invited. 
The old Prince of Dessau, who did not smoke, was obliged to 
hold an unlighted pipe iu his mouth, and so was Count Secken- 
dorf, the imperial ambassador, who, to conform to the king's 
regulation, puffed and blew so as to have the appearance of a 
capital smoker. The tobacco was not of the finest quality, and 
the king was displeased if any of the company brought better of 
his own. At seven o'clock, bread, butter and cheese were brought 
in, and sometimes a ham and roast veal. Now and then the king 
treated his guests with a dish of fish and a salad, which he dressed 
with his own royal hands. It is not to be imagined that the time 
was spent only in smoking; the king was very desirous of having 
some persons present 'who were versed in history, geography, 
politics, &c. French, Dutch, and German journals were on the 
table, which afforded subjects for discussion, and the king 
especially desired those articles to be pointed out to him which 
contained criticisms on his government, or personal attacks on 
himself, against which he often defended himself with much wit. 
The Dutch Courant, a paper much read at that time, having stated 
that *' a Serjeant of the tall grenadiers had died at Potsdam, on 
opening whose body there were found two capacious stomachs, 
but no heart,'' he desired the editor to be informed that the state- 
ment was correct as far as it went, but he should have added that 
the deceased was a Dutchman. Sometimes the king allowed 
chess or backgammon, but no cards. On these occasions he 
used to play a game with General von Flauss, a rough Pomera- 
nian nobleman. The king once observing to him that it was not 
becoming that they should play for nothing, and that in future he 
would not play but for a penny a game, the general answered, 
*' I shall take care to leave that alone; your majesty almost 
throws the' dice at my head now that we play for nothing ; what 
would you do if we played for money ?" 

Among the king's most indispensable companions were those 
called the court fools, or, by a more proper name, the court literati 
and merry counsellors. ' The king, always desirous of acquiring 
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ioformttion. wi not to be idia io lus boon of recreatipQ* was not 
fgtisfi^d with the society of 1^ old geperaUi who bad bad but a 
coufined education; apn as bis privj[ pouncillor? w^re often unable 
to answer bis questions reUtive to history and statistics^ be wished 
to have a companion who could answer f uch inquirips ^ and who, 
without pedantry and ai^ademic pridei would not mind a joke at 
the expense of nil learned ^pUeague^. ^uch a man was Jacob 
Paul Gundlingt whom Frederick I. bad appointed Professor to the 
Princt^ly and Equestrian Academy, Member of the Heralds' CoW 
I^ge, and Historipgrapbef* He bad accompanied two young 
noblemen on their travels through Pranpe^ Hoflandf and England, 
and it is evident that mu^ qonndenc^ was placed in his historical 
knowledge from tb^ very t^ms of bis appuointmept to the I}e,ralds* 
College. In fa^f bis historical and geographical works are very 
numerous, and ifar from being destitute of merit, , The Academy 
and the Heralds' College having been aboUsJied by Fred^rick^ 
William on his accessiopi Gundling was out of employrnqnt^ and 
chiefly to be found in the wine and beer«c^llars> where he made 
himself conspicuous as an eypouncfer of tb^ pew^paperSi so that 
one tavern-keeper allowed him to drink gr^lis^ for the sake of 
attracting eompany* Here be was met witb by General 
Grumbkow^ who s^w at once that be was the very man the k'mg 
was in search of, He acco^diitfly recommended bims and the 
king really found him to answe^p all bis purposes. He was ready 
and able to give tbe kipg the information he required when he 
was in a reasonable humour; at the si^me tim^, thsit bis excessive 
vanity made him a continiial subject of ridicul^^ while be submitted 
to endure the tricks which were played upon him. Our author 
relates many of tbem, which ^re hut litUe t^i the credit of any of 
the parties concerned* 

Next to the court etiquette nothing seemed to tVe king more 
ridiculous than an Academy of Sciences of which he heard npthing 
the whole year througbi except that it compiled the almanack) 
and whicbt instead of answering the only questiou he ever put to 
it*^" Why champagne wine sparkled?" — only requested bis 
m^esty to send a dpzep to try ei^periments with; which we 
humbly oonsider to be a satisfactory proof of the good aense end 
taste of that learned body. The king^ however, to show bis senti-« 
ments, appointed Gundling President of the Academy of ScienceSy 
witb a salary of 200 dollars out of tt^a academy's funds* 

The king seldom visited the theatre* whicby in truth, waa 
in a wretched state. At the beginning of bis reign» he issued 
several severe prohibitions against players ; but be indulged the 
eitizens of Berlin, at their request. The Italian Opera and the 

R^yal Cbapel were eboliahedi m too e^pensive^ Of the musicians 
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of tll4 chapel he retained onl; Gottfried Pepmcb, wbom b« 
tpppiiitet) leader of the band of oboe playem of the grenadier 
ragimentin Poudam, He waafond of Haudel's music, eapeciali; * 
tb« operas — tbe airs and charuises of which bs had perfurmed 
, but not «ung. 

oircamsttmce that occurred in the king's 
took it into his bead to compose a piec« 
isooDS, which were called porco primOf 
king was much surpriied at this music, 
ItDiea, and always laughed heartil; at it. 
just at thi» time to Potsdam; and, as bf 
1, (the flute being hii favourite,) and as h« 
a more refined taste in music, there were 
t about this piece. One da>, Pepusch 
lile tbe crown-prince ivas exercising hi* 
d him, and said, wilb feigned seriousness, 
d (ompoied a tine piece of music in six 
to have it perforined that Bftemoon in bis 
vould have excused himself, aaj-ing it was 
ould ta|ce no denial. In tbe afternoon « 
ibled at tbe prince's, to hear the music and 
r. Pepusch came with sis ohoe players. 
read bis music ou the deska, and when all 
about the room, holding a roll ef music 
e said, " Are yon looking for anything?" 
Uing." " I thought," said the prince, 
Dniy six hogs in your music." " Quite 
I, ''^ but a sucking-pig has been &dded> 
k told this story to Quanz, end addedi 
" The old fellow look tne iu, and I was obliged to give him fair 
words not to produce the sucking-pig before my father," 

Our authors mode of dividing his subject into chapters, un- 
connected with each other, one treating of the theatre, another of 
the smoking club, another of the hunting parties, Etc, makes it 
difficult ta give extracts in any thing like a chronological order, 
which would throw the clearest light on tbe ebaracler of tb? 
king; tbe many indisputably good qualitiea of >i-faich, were so 
tautfotahly darkened by the spirit of unrelenting deipoiism, both 
doDieslie and public, which be teems |o have almost conscien- 
tiously adopted as a principle of action. Thus, as Dr. fvrstfr 
atatea in bia preface, the king, in a rescript of tbe early date of 
1717, writes in half German half French, " Uk ab(r stabilire 
die souverainti tuie etnen rocher von bronce— But 1 establish the 
■svvreigoty like a rock of brass." 

It is wtU kB9WB that FredenokrWillinw w*a i ^emtnimid 
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sportsman^ and went regularly every year, on the 28th of August, 
to his favourite hunting seat, WusterhauseUi of which the Mar- 
gravine of Baireuth, his daughter, gives a very uninviting descrip- 
tion: — ^" At Berlin/' says she, *' I had to endure only the pains 
of purgatory, but in Wusterhausen the torments of hell." 

We have heard in England complaints of the damage done by 
the game to the corn-fields in the neighbourhood of preserves, 
but can have no idea of the ravages committed by it in the 
Prussian dominions, in the time of Frederick-William I. This 
vtras especially the case in Pomerania and the Mark of Branden- 
burg, where the black game increased in such a manner, that io 
the year 1729 no fewer than 3600 wild boars were killed in these 
provinces; many of them were of enormous size, so that in 
the records of the hunting parties mention is often made of wild 
boars weighing five or six hundred pounds. Neairly four thou- 
sand of these animals being thus killed in a few weeks, it may be 
asked what became of them. Our author says, 

" The king, who was a good manager, knew, when the pleasure was 
over, bow to sell the produce of the chase to advantage, which was done 
indeed in a manner that accords but ill with our present notions of 
propriety and justice. * It is the custom,' says Fassmann, ' to send the 
boars that have been killed to certain persons, with a note stating how 
much they are to pay for them ; this is especially done at Berlin. First 
the king takes what is wanted for the use of his own domestic establish- 
ment, where a great quantity of hams and wild boars' heads, smoked, 
is consumed. Then his majesty makes presents of many to bis cousins 
and other illustrious relations, also to his generals, ministers of state, &c. 
The remainder are sent to his majesty's privy councillors and secretaries 
in the several offices ; also to many citizens, booksellers, merchants, inn- 
keepers, brewers, &c. who pay, according to the size, from three to six 
dollars for each. It is true, they are very useful in a family. The Jews 
in Berlin are the worst off; for they too are compelled to take a certain 
number of wild boars, which they pay for immediately without making 
any objection, and send them to the workhouses and hospitals.' *' 

With respect to partridge shooting, the king killed on an aver- 
age about four thousand birds every autumn, and often fired 
above six hundred shot in a day. As the queen had to furnish 
the powder for partridge shooting, the expense to her was con- 
siderable; but then she had, as has been above mentioned, the 
profits of the sale of all the birds not used at the royal table, and 
the king was so conscientious in fulfilling his contract with the 
queen, that, when he was confined by illness, he sent General 
Flauss, who was reputed to be the best marksman, to shoot 
partridges for him. 

The eiehth chapter of the first volUme is entitled '' J^rederick« 
William L as Head of a Family .'' This chapter is of course 
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almost entirely dedicated to the account of the plan laid down 
for the education of the crown-prince, and of the very unhappy 
results of the king's endeavours to model the mind of the prince 
according to his own notions. We are really glad that we are 
relieved from the very disagreeable task of discussing the topic 
of the differences between the king and the prince. They have 
been the subject of too many inquiries to leave any thing very 
new to be adduced. The king, no doubt, wished to make his 
son a model of perfection, but the means which he adopted were 
not suitable to the character of his son, and the mode in which he 
enforced his own notions and punished any opposition was 
wholly unjustifiable. The partial reconciliation that afterwards 
took place rendered the situation of the prince, during the re« 
mainder of his father's life, tolerable, and m many respects even 
agreeable; but the impression made on a mind like that of Fre- 
derick II. was too profound ever to be effaced. However, having 
married in June, 1733, the Princess Elizabeth of Brunswick 
Bevern, he appears to have lived happily at the newly-built 
palace of Rheinsberg, near Ruppin, where he remained till June, 
1734, when the king, who was bound by treaty with Austria to 
send 10,000 men to the Rhine, thought it high time that he 
should see something of actual service, and sent him to serve as a 
volunteer under Prince Eugene. He was accompanied by Major- 
Generals Count Von Schulenburg and Von Kleist, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bredow. The instructions given them by his majesty, 
for the conduct of the crown-prince, are detailed under twenty- 
seven heads, and are extremely judicious and affectionate. The 
king himself followed in July, but, being seized with a severe ill- 
ness, returned to Potsdam in September. He was considered 
for a time to be in great danger, but recovered and lived for some 
years, on the whole, upon very good terms with his son. He 
never recovered his former strength after this attack, and fre- 
quently endured great corporeal suffering; but he was unremitting 
in his attention to the affairs of government till his death, which 
happened on the 31st of May, 1740. 

In Dr. Forster's second volume, which relates to the public 
affairs of the reign of Frederick-William I., he seems to have had 
particularly in view to show the honourable manner in which the 
King of Prussia, as a prince of the empire, acted towards the 
emperor, and the duplicity and want of faith with which the im- 
perial court treated him in return, of which he adduces irrefragable 
proofs from the papers of Count Seckendorf. The differences 
with the court of England form likewise a prominent feature, as 
well as the enmity between him and George II. Perhaps we 
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tutiMt 66 hettet that! (}u<yte some passdgei Ittm the HUthdf'f 
preface to this second volume. 

*^ As soon as the electorate of Brandenburg took on itself the fifdtec- 
torate of the Protestant religion, and pla(red itself at the head of the 
reform In the dhurcbi state and learning in GerHiany, a vibledt eollisioti 
between the Crown 6f Pmssia and the Holy Roman ettipl^ and tha 
imperial bous6| was unavoidable. It is therefore i^ot without reason 
ibat the tefen years' war has been called a continuation of the thirlf 
years' war) for Frederick fought at Prague and LeutheUi ds Gustofus 
Adolphus did at Leipzig and Liitzen^ for freedom and the GospeL 
This is the honour and the glory of the great king, and at the same time 
the legacy which he has bequeathed to us i and if his enemies now 
even accuse him, and say that be violated the respect due to the imperial 
house, that he put an end to the Holy Roman empire, tbat he carried 
his victorious arras into Silesia, he has long since recorded his Justi0ca«' 
tion in indelible characlers, with his sword and his pen^ In the field ^ 
battle and In the pages of history. But, if King f'rederlcit has his JtH-* 
tification in the results ihhi followed his actions, we believe tbat we pro^ 
duce no less valid arguments in bi^ favour by publishtng Che ttidtivei 
which preceded them, and in ibis view^ Ibe life of FlttderidC^Wiltlaa I.f 
at we have been enabled (o write \%i mayesscMially contributv lo< justify 
Frederick tbe Second's unexpected and unexplaioed attack oH Auatriai 
and tbe war which was the business of bis life. 

'* With the most honourable sentiments and the devotedoiesa ot a 
vassal, Frederick- William I. attached himself to Cbarles^ VL, In whom 
he honoured the head of the German empire. No personal sacrifice, no 
kind of service, was too great for him, when he might hope thereby to 
gain the good' will of the emperor ^ and be sought no higher bouOttT 
than that oi proving himself Worthy of the name a( a fnince and elector 
of the German empire. He secures to tbe House of Austrhi tb^ sue* 
cession in the female line, to the emperor'a aon-ifi'law tbe imperial 
crown, saves Charles VL from tbe ruin which England preptvea for 
him, and appears in arms for him as aoon as tbe French,. ever ready^fbr 
war, show themselves on the Rhine. And how does thja emperor reward 
such fidelity and attachment ? He separates him by empty promises 
from bis allies 3 makes him assurances respecting the acqaisition of 
Juliers and fierg, and at the same time conctades treaties by which he 
hetrays the king, who is so truly devoted to him. But, to keep him id 
constant delusion and dependence, a complete system of Wibery ii in- 
troduced at tbe coort of Berlin; from tbe prime minister and inflotmial 
favourite down to tbe vakt de cbambre, a great nronber of persona were 
taken into tbe pay of Aostria. Bren GpOMUing was thoogHc aiifficicntly 
important to be attached by favours* Tbe most detastahle circnmstanca 
wasy tbe extension of this system of bribery to tbe crowQ*priaee him- 
self. First be is surrounded with spies ; every word that he speaks or 
writes becomes known to the court of Vienna ; and, as soon as they are 
satisfied that this young gentleman^ as Prince £ugene writes to Count 
Seckendorf, may in time become a dangerous neigiibattt, every mearts H 
employed to gain him. They even go so far as to expect the crown- 
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prince «# IVoMk, ibr m ifliptriftl pefisien «f 9000 da^aCi pef tiiiinim» 
to intrigue against the king bis father in the conferences of the cabinet 
ministry. I'be marriage of Frederick with a niece of the empress is 
retdfed on, negociated, and conclnded in Vienna, as a ransom from bis 
imprisonment at Ctistrin; his bleeding heart Is demanded, and he must 
give it. The base intrigues practised on this occasion necessarily came 
to bis knowledge, and tins alone would have been ground sufficient for 
a seren years' war. 

" The documents affording this important information are almost en* 
lirely from the archives of Count Seckendorf, the use of which the pre* 
•tot proprietor has most liberally allowed me." 

We shall show bow Dr. Forstcr baa supported these cbargea 
against the court of Austria, by the production of the original 
docuoieota, premising that Count Seckendorf was on intimate 
teraia with the king as early at least as 1715» when he was with 
the con)6iiied army of PrussianSt Saxons and Danes, at the siege 
of Stralsund, as lieut^ant-general in (he Saxon army, and highly 
distioguisbed himself. From that time the king frecjuentfy cor- 
responded with him, and thus we have a clue to bis mduence at 
the court of Betlio, whieb be visited several times before be was 
appoiuted ambassador from Vienna. Both Piillnitz and tbe 
Margravine of Baireuth are verj iaaccurata in tbeir accountSy and 
it h remarkable that the former^ who as chamberlain should 
have been better informed, says that Seckendorf came to Berlin 
for the first time in 11^, being commissioned by tbe emperor to 
detach tlie king from tbe Hanoverian alliance. 

With respect to the close connection between Frederick-William 
and tbe court pf Vienna^ it is matter of history, and has no need 
of prpof. The celebrated treaty between Austria and Spain, 
coneliKied at Vienna on the 30th of April, 1723, could not be 
kept so secret but that suflicieot transpired to excite apprehen- 
sions io Franoi and England, who soon agreed to form a new 
alliance to counteract that of Vienna. George I. came to Hano- 
ter, wbere the negotiations were opened; and Frederick-*William| 
paying a visit to bis fatber-in-law, was prevailed upon to join in 
this treaty, which was signed at Herrenhdusen, September 3, 

** Before Uie alliance was concluded, the cabinet of Vienna had notice 
of wlwt was going on at Hanover. Prince Eugene states tins to Count 
Seckendorf, in a letter of August 8, 1725, and informs bini» on the 29th 
of Sentember, that the King of Pnissia had joined the alliance. He 
commissions Seckendorf to go to Hanover, to endeavour to find out 
what the nature of this alliance might he. Under the pretext of making 
Interest to obtain the post of Master-General of the Ordnance of the 
Empire, be accordingly goes to Hanover, and contrives to iish out what 
lad been done. On Ins report, he receives orders from the emperor to 
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tboMgbUj .wbkb of. coarse must be done ia « natuml ^nd unaffected 
jnApn^4* Oa tbi« visit Seckendorf so far atlaioed bis object, that tbe 
kiog toid bi|» plainly tbat be hfd been deceived at Hanover by false io- 
'«inuatioos. ' Ije bad been mad^ to bqlieve tbat 20,000 Imperial and 
40,000 Russian troops were op tLeir march, and therefore that he ought 
immediately to iake possession of Silesia/ Seckendorf accompanied the 
king on his tour in Pomerania, who repeated to him, ^ that he bad been 
hurried into the alliance at Heh^enhausen *, hot, when be saw that his 
Allies meant to nse him as a cnt's^aw to get tbe thestauts oot of tbc 
•fire; 'hie had d^datied to Goant RotbeDbarg, the French arabaiaador, tbil 
^b6woalA never smffier himself to be emplo3red to attack and overUirow 
the snperor. Once for all, he declared that, if tbe emperor did oot 
attack him, did not support the Pretender, nor disturb the King of 
jE«QglfU)d's German territories, he would never allow a French soldier to 
gross, the Rhine.* Be told Seckendorf that his ministers, Ilgen and 
JEnypbausen^ were ^ood friends to England! but they both excused 
^emseivqs to Seckendorf, and Ilgen said — ' A servant must always bear 
^e, blame when his master has acted unadvisedly and repented of it ;' 
4ind Knyphausen observed, that ' family projects respecting the alliance 
had caused some precipitation in the conclusion of the treaties.* Oo 
learning that the king was so well disposed, the emperor gives to Count 
Seckendorf^ through Prince Eugene, very positive directions with respect 
to a closer connection between the House of Austria and the Crown of 
.Prussia. * If/ says Prince Eugene, (15th June, 1726,) ' tbe king w 
re^y serious in desiring to condfude a treaty for the common interest of 
the two hpuses, your excellency may assure him tbat full power will be 
.given to you.* But the great difficulty was, that the king had positively 
decUred tbat the reversion of the Ducbies of Juliers and Berg must he 
guaranteed to him by tbe emperor; and Ilgen observed, that as England 
and France had offered to guarantee this reversion to his majesty, this 
woi^ld be the first condition of a treaty with tbe emperor. In order to 
obtain some further insight into the family affairs of the royal house, 
•especially tbe proposed marriages of Frederick Prince of Wales with a 
daughter of the JKing of Prussia, and of Frederick Crown Prince of 
Prussia wilh the Princess Amelia, daughter of George II., Count 
Seckendorf applied to Grumbkow, with whom he had been intimate 
during the wars Jo Flanders, and who from this time acted the base part 
of a traitor to his king and country, in the pay of the Austrian court, 
who appears the more infamous in proportion as he was high in the 
confidence of bis sovereign/' 

The correspond'encie of CtMiht Secfc^iidorf wilh ' the Prince 
£i4gen^, pnd the other documents relative io this negociatfon, are 
very curioua. The king ipsists^ ()p all occasion^^ on the reversion 
of Juliers and Berg, a^ the sine qua non, and the Austrian court is 
^^n^ unwilling positively to undertake to guarantee the reversion 
to Frussia ; but as the king persists, Seckendorf is directed to 
assure him of the sincere desire of the emperor to do every thing 
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to aatisfy him. But wbil« this was goiDg on, the csbinctof Vienna 
induced the Elector Palatine to accede to the treaty concluded 
with Spain, SOtli April, 1795; and the emperor went so far, io a 
treaty concluded with the Elector Palatine on the l6th August, 
1726, as solemnly to pledge himself to guarantee to the house of 
Sulzbacl) the reversion of Juliersand Berg, liie correspondence 
and negocialions with Prussia, however, continued, and ended in 
the treaty of Wuaterhauaen, 12lh October, I726. By this treaty, 
now for the first tioie published in an authentic shape, the em- 
peror engages, from affection apd love for the King of Prussia, 
to do his utmost to insure to him ihe succession to Juliers and 
Berg, and to induce the house of Suiibach to assent to thia con- 
vention. 

tbii duplicity of the Anitrian cabinet, and 
vhicb it acted in this affair, it will be necet- 
rears. At the beginning of the aerenteenlh 
: male line of the ducal house uf Juliers and 
ndenbarg, John Sigismund, claimed those 
legal succession recognised by the emperor 
:ned itself to the nimost to exclude Bran- 
Q. In the secret archives at Vienna ara 
n on this subject, in 1609, by the im- 
}ld van Strableadorf, and the vice'Chan- 
n von UIro ; and we may give the privy 
Charles VI. credit for sufficient judgment 
and memory to take a convenient opportunity to remiud the emperor of 
those ancient observations, now that Braodenberg was again making 
such a serious effort to obtain its right. The Imperial vice- chancellor, 
in his written opinion, says — ' We, unhappily, know how, by the heresy 
of Lnther, a great rent bas been maile in the holy Roman empire of the 
German nation, and not only tome states, but all the three temporal 
electors, and a very great number of others, are infected by it; and 
matters have come to such a pass, that it has not been possible, without 
eansing extreme confusion, to avoid making to them many dangerous 
concessions ; and doubtless it would have 1}een worse still, had it not 
pleased the Almighty to give to the illnstrions house of Austria strength 
and power to keep in awe its greatest enemies. Yet some of the elec- 
toral and princely houses alluded to have become very considerable, but 
have never been able to attain to such a degree of power that the Catho- 
lic states, and especially the house of Austria, had any reason to tw 
alarmed, or to feel any apprehensions on that account. 

" ' The heretics themselves have been fully aware of this, and have 
always wished and endeavoured to pnt forward some one of their own 
body, who should be able to keep tlie Catholics in awe, and oppose tlt« 
boose of Austria) but they have hitherto seen that this was rather to be 
wished than hoped for. At first, indeed, they had great reliance aa 
Henry IV., King of Fraocc, but soon found bow easily foreigners may 
be deceived by foreigners. The heretics then toroed their eyes to thf 
VOL. XTI. NO. XXXI. B 
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House of Saxony, but were toon obliged to gife up tbe notion of ntfUng 
tbat houJie, because Saxony and Meissen, thougb very fine coantrict» «rt 
not able to furnish a strong cavalry force, bave no coasts to enable tbem 
to do any thing by sea, and must always be in fear of Austria and Bohemuu 
Nevertheless, tbe apostates, having once got these notions into tbeir 
beads, bave never given them up; and it almost seems, now that so un- 
expected and sudden a change has taken place in tbe Electoral House 
of Hrandenburg, as if the Lutherans were likely to gain more than tbey 
could before hope. To see this more clearly, we have only to look into 
past events/ Here the chancellor gives a view of the small beginningt 
and progressive aggrandizement of the Mark of Brandenburg and tbe 
Princes of the House of Hohentollem, observes that * Prussia can bring 
into the field 6000 cavalry and 1 1,000 infantry, might fit out a fieet mt 
Konigsberg. and that the Electors of Brandenburg bad contrived wilb 
much cuiming to combine the Elbe, the Oder, the Spree, and tbe Havel, 
so tbat the Baltic and the North Sea were connected together. As thej 
bad joined Prussia with the Mark, they now wanted to lay hold of the 
rich and well-fortified countries on the Rhine, the Maese and tbe Ruhr. 
Now,* be continues, as ' Juliers and its dependencies, without the 
Mark an<l Prussia, have each of itself the power of a kingdom, * it is well 
to be cmisidered that these countries are very powerful, and if they 
should remain together, thf Elector of Dramlenburg might become tke 
chief -whom the Lutheran and Caivitiist vermin have so long wished for and 
expected: " 

After some further observations on the dangerous increase of 
the power and influence of the Electors of Brandenburg, the 
>^riter continues^ 

** • It cannot therefore be doubted that, by the increase of the power of 
Brandenburg, the heretics are encouraged to form a closer union with 
it, in order thereby to kindle a greater fire. But it is especially in the 
west that the danger is beyond measure great; because Juliers, Berg» 
and Cleves l)ordcr on the Netherlands. If the Dutch rebels should have 
access to those countries, and be able to make use of their navigable 
rivers, it may come to pass that the Rhine, the Maese, and the Ruhr 
mny be ch>sed, the House of Austria thereby alarmed, Belgittm, atreac'jf 
re%t/ess, be induced, nay, compelled to revolt, while France might be- 
come a hired servant, and England and Switzerland find their adviintage. 
But England and Denmark are firm friends to the Electoral House of 
Brandenburg, the Swiss are at its command, the Hanse towns are espe« 
ctally attached to it, and cannot ilo without it. Thus all the heretical 
rermiuy in and out o/' the empire^ are dcvottd to that house^ upon uhich all 
the hope and consolation of Ihe apostates now rett. Nevertheless, it does 
not appear how the matter is to be remedied, for the right of Branden- 
burg to the succession to Juliers is so strong that no title can exist or 
be devised, no pretext discovered or invented, nay, hardly any means be 
proposed, by which Brandenburg can be excluded. However, there are, 
Qud be praised, still meant to check tbe fire in some degree, if oot 
wholly to extinguish it*' '* 
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The learned vice-chancellor then proposes Tarious Maechia* 
velistic atratagems^ by which the prosperity of the Electoral 
House may be nipped in the bud, and, in (he first place, the 
I>uchy of Juliers be prevented from falling into its hands. 

*" To this end,' says the chancellor, 'it might not be amiss if Austria 
supported the old claims of the House of Saxony to the reversion of 
Juliers. That bouse, indeed, is fully informed, and is itself conscious 
that its claims are unfounded ; but all goo<l fortune has its cnviers, and 
many a one would lose an eye that his neighbour might lose both. Thus 
tlie increasing power of Brandenburg is not only suspicious to Saxony, 
on account of its proiLimity, but an eye-sore to it; for, whereas no 
house in Germany has stood higher, next to Austria, than Saxony, it 
wQukl under such circumstances decline, and see another enjoy the 
honour that was possessed by its ancestors. Saxony mighty thereU)re, not 
be so much in earnest to obtain Juliers as to prevent Brandenburg 
from getting it. Only it may be necessary not merely to cherish this ill 
will, but to urge Saxony on ; if they once come to discussions, disputa- 
tions, arrangements, and the like, very great advantage might accrue to 
the Catholic Church and the House of Austria, if due diligence were 
used to turn this state of things to account.' He then advises to send a 
special imperial commissioner, under the pretext of instituting an impar- 
tial inquiry. * Now it might be conjectured that, if both parties would be 
persuaded, Saxony could not possibly hesitate ; but Brandenburg might 
not immediately perceive the snare spread for it, and, trusting to its just 
rights, run into the net. His imperial majesty must not omit at the 
beginning to try amicable means, earnestly to exhort both parties to 
peace, but in the mean time secretly to undermine them both, so that 
the imperial court may get possession of the country by an exchange, 
and make an amicable arrangement with all parties.' He proposes to 
give to Brandenbui^ Lower Lusatia, to Saxony Upper Lusatia, and to 
PfaJz-Neuburg some portions of Silesia. ' If, contrary to expectation, one 
party slM)uld not approve of this mode of settling the matter, it would be 
quite free to have recourse to legal measures ; the two parties might 
then quarrel and go to law with each other as long as they Liked, pro- 
vided only that his imperial majesty held the sequestration in his hands. 
While this was doing, there would be no reason to fear any of their 
intrigues, and the day of judgment would come before the affair would 
be settled. But, if they insisted on having the matter determined at 
once, the attorney to the Treasury must act against them both, and by 
his proceedings come to the conclusion, which has already been hinted 
at, namely, that Brandenburg, having been under the ban of the empire 
(for getting possession of the domains of the Teutonic Order,) is dis- 
qualified, and that Saxony has not certified its right, and has forfeited its 
claim by prescription; so that the countries in dispute have reverted to 
the empire. With this sentence they might go about their business, 
and joy go with them. But if the claimants would not go to law, but 
chose to fall together by the ears, we should only have to let them alone. 
Then the Catholics, sitting still, might avert all danger from themselves, 
and Jangh to see Lutheranlsm, after soaring on ambitious wings into the 
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air, wilfully cait itielf down. Thii would also serve to keep France, 
E^iglinil, SwUzerliuid, the Hanse town*, and Denmnrk nentral ; for all 
these are, an tlie one band, equally in need of both pBrtiei, equally bonnd 
to both, and in many ways Billed to both; on the other hand, ihfe 
intrigues and instigations to rebellion would cease, as the CatkoKc 
ptiiices, sitting still, wonld incur no suspicion, and the heretia Kotld bt 
exritfd against each other. Some assistance must, however, b« given 
now and then, secretly, to Saxony, that it may be able to counter- 
balance the other party, and so one wolf gradually <levour the Other, aii^ 
that they njay exiiauit themselves and their adherents, so that .tht^ 
Diay afterwards be easily subdued and got rid of, and at the least no 
more to be feared. Meantime the territory of Juliera might be quieity 
secured, and the heretics put dotvn to all eternity.' 

" Such was the light in which Austria viewed the first steps of tlie 
House of Brandenburg to obtain the duchies ontheKbine, and it is very 
evident that it remained faithful to the same principles in the tinie of 
Frederick- William I., when the danger was so mnch greater." - 

We have gone rather more at length Into this subject than we 
intended, because the author lays much stress upon it, and tbe 
documents which he has brought to light prove the duplicitj with 
which tbecabioet of Vienna treated the King of Prusata, and whjcb 
could not fail to inspire his succeasor, who must havf been awtire 
of it, with feelings of contempt and dislrust towards the ^^oujse of 
Austria. 

Faithfully devoted to the House of Austria, Count Seclten- 
dorf was not content with keeping tbe reigning king of Prussia 
sledfastin liis attachment to that power; exteinling his view* to 
the future, he endeavoured, by all the means at his disposal, lo 
serve Uie crown-prince. After the failure of the prince's attempt 
at flight, he contrived, by a sliow of the extraordinary interest felt 
by the imperial court, not only to acquire an ascendant over the 
king, but to make himself indispensable to the prince as a friend 
and protector. He found means, through Gruiubkow, to obtain 
information of every thing that tbe prince did, thought, or wished, 
while in confinement; and copies of all the reports made to the 
king respecting the prince, (all these reports are here published,) 
and even the confidential letters of the prince to Grumbkow andliu 
answers, are found among the Seckendo 
fore, easy for Seckendorf to play his ca 
The allowance made to liie prince by 
small, and (he prince himself not a gooi 
in want of money ; and, as the king I 
persons from lending hiin any, under 
could be more welcome than Couitt S< 
unasked, considerable sums as soon as I 
arrest in Ciistrin, and in the sequel constantly supplying him 
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«ith ^oney when he wanted it. The correspondence between 
the ^rown-prince and the count, (so far as it has been foond), 
turns almost entirely on money matters. In thi<t very delicate 
business, the greatest caution was used. The first mention at it 
is la a letter front Prince Eugene to Count Seckendorf, dated 
S9 Januarj', I73S, in which he says that the emperor has allotted 
D' sum of 2000 or 2300 ducats, which he is lo employ at his dis- 
cretion, either to pay for tall recruits (by producing such, the 
prince pleased the king), or to assist the prince in sotue other 
way, taking care, however, to manage so that the king mi«bt con- 
ceive no suspicion of the prince's receiving money from Vienna, 
or any other quarter, which would enrage the king against his 
ton, and against the emperor himself. It appears from Secken- 
dorf's correspondence with Prince Eugene and with the crowii- 
priuce, that be conducted the affair with the greatest discretion, 
so that no ouspicion was entertained. We really regret to see 30 

freat a man as Prince Eugene engaged in these base intrigues, one 
rand object of which was to prevent England end Prussia from 
being too closely connected by the proposed marriage of Pre- 
derick. Prince of Wales, to a Prussian princess, (the Margravine 
of BaireuihO and of the Crown-Prince of Prussia to the Princess 
' Amefia. The various recommendations of Count Seckendorf as 
to (tie persons whom' it would be proper to bribe are not a little 
At the beginning of 1734, he writes, — 



. . "PoTt^eCrowo-Priace Frederick, 32 10 ducats was piiid mebyMesirs. 
Palm, in April, 1733. The prince has represented lo me personally, 
M well as through Gnimbkow, bis pecuniary difficulties, anil desired 
some assistance, but, as be has for some time past conJucIeH himself in 
a manner by no means worthy of the emperor's favonr, I have suffered 
bim to want, mid get into the greatest distress before I assisted him. 
It depends on his imperial majesty whether he will continue the pension 
of 30Q0 ducats for this year. I have given no positive promise ; but, as 
the pecwiiaiy embarrauTuenls of the crown-prince arc very urgent, and he 
la hencef«rtb to be present at all the confarMCa, I would humbly advise 
that It sboiitd be tried another year. The Princess of Baireuth has re- 
ceived 1000 ditcats for 1733, and as the crown-prince, her brother, pajra 
mem drference to her than to any other person in the ivorld, if there is 
bim with. other principles, it must be throogh 
sty will decide whether she shall have 1000 
4. He more especially recommends the eon- 
)f 1000 ducats to Grumbkow. If any body in 
favoured It is this man. CbunC ManteuSel, 
ived COfK) Rorins per annum, which, says the 
i for his diligence, leal, and valuable private 
'tdmspoAdence.' 'Tbe foUowing it 
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An Extraet of tha Account of Secret Expt qms ptrtly rwiintng I0 
ke pMfl for 1733» partly to be provided for 1734* 

To the Crown-Prince SOOO cUicati. 

To the Hereditary Princess of Baireutb ••...*•••••• ] 000 

ToGrumbkow .• 1000 

To Eversnian (the king's Castellan at Potsdam) •••••• 100 

To Count Manteuft'el 6000 florins. 

To Reichenbacb (Prussian Minister in London) 900 

To the Irishman Mnrnay in Potsdam • 60 

To Duban {for txco years) 1200 

Duhan, formerly preceptor to the crown^prince, was disgraced 
and banished to Memel, on occasion of the prince's intended 
flight ; he was a great favourite with him, as appears from a 
letter to Seckendorf, in which he expresses bis obligations to the 
emperor for having done something for him. The pension was 

iiven him in the hope that, when the crown-prince became king, 
)uhan would show his gratitude as in duty bound. 
Among the remarkable documents brought to light by Dr. 
Fcirster, there is one of vast importance and es^tent, and 90 ho- 
nourable to Frederick-William 1. that it deserves especial u)^n- 
tion. On his accession, he found the 6nances in particular, and 
the administration of the domains, in tlie most wretched cpn- 
dition, which, as has been observed, be partly remedied by a 
great reduction of the expenditure of his court and by a general 
system of economy. The evil was, however, too deeply rooted 
to be at once cured, and the king required time to make himself 
acquainted with every thing bearing on the subject. It was, 
therefore, not till he had been ten years on the throne that he ven- 
tured to introduce the projected reform. Instead of two distinct 
boards, one called the Commissariat of the War Department, the 
olher« the Board of Domains, he established in M19 a general 
supreme board of finance, war, and domains, for whose guidaiure 
he drew up the instructions which have been often alluded to by 
the Prussian historians, but which were unknown to them* aud 
are here published for the first time. These instructions, to 
which the king himself gives the title of CoNstiluliofi (Verfassungt- 
Urkunde), are drawn up in thirty-five articles or chapters, most 
of which are subdivided into several sections, the whole occupy- 
ing neaily one hundred pages of the volume. This remarkable 
fundamental law, the greater part of which is in the king's own 
handwriting, entitles him to the gratitude of his countrymen^ as 
la}ing the foundation for a new and consistent system of admi- 
nistration. Having made so good a beginning, the king intro- 
duced in the sequel still further improvemeiits in th? internal 
administration of the kingdom. Thus, notwithstanding his des- 
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palie cli«fttcter» b^ rtlmed in this regpect towards the end of bi« 
rtign* when the people bad improved in civilization and know* 
ledge. In 1738, be issued the ordnance called Friigeluiandat, in 
which it is stated that '^ His majesty has heard with great dis** 
pleasure, and has himself seen, that the farmers and their clerks 
use whips and sticks to compel the peasants to work when they 
bave to perform feudal services; but as his majesty is absolutely 
resolved that such a barbarous mode of scandalously driving tlie 
subjects with whips and sticks, like brute beasts, shall no longer 
be tolerated, it is hereby ordered," &c. &c. Very severe penalties 
are denounced against the farmers (of the domains) who trans* 
gress. A kind of proclamation was ordered to be posted up in 
the public houses, and read to the peasants, in which they were 
to be reminded and exhorted to perform all due services willingly, 
faithfully, and diligently, otherwise to expect due punishment; 
but it is added, " that they shall not suffer themselves to be 
treated like slaves with whips and blows, but immediately com- 
plain to the magistrate when any such treatment is inflicted oa 
Ihem/' 

We have already exceeded the intended limits of our article; 
and must conclude as briefly as possible. As the work occii* 
pies nearly I6OO very closely printed pages, it may be readily 
believed that we have been obliged to leave many interesting 
matters wholly untouched ; but we hope that we hi^ve sufficiently 
shown the value of Dr. Forster's researches, for the additional' 
light they throw on the characters both of Frederick-William I. 
and his son Frederick IL With respect to the former, it must be 
regretted, that, with so many good moral qualities and great ca* 
pacity for government, his violent passions, and the deeply-rooted 
principles of despotism, should have rendered him a terror to his 
subjects, and exposed him to the severe, but just, animadversions 
of posterity. With respect to his conduct to his son, harsh and 
even cruel as it was, it seems to have been, on the whole, sin^ 
cerely designed to effect a change in the prince's character and 
conduct, which, from the extensive correspondence now for the 
first time published, appears to have been much needed. Whether 
the means were well chosen is another question. We rather 
tfa(fib not ; they were perhaps calculated to produce hypocritical 
submission rather than real reformation. That they had some 
^ood effect is evident. Mr. Wolden, who was one of those ap- 
pointed to form his household, when he was released from his 
strict imprisonment at Ciistrin, and allowed to lodge in tlie town, 
says in a letter to Grumbkow of ^d October, 17^1, " I can say 
that the abode in Custrin has done him no harm ; for, besides 
that adversity has formed his heart and his mind, he begins to 
have just notions of many things,, of which he was before wholly 
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ignorant. Heaven grant that his majesty may live a few years, 
that the prince may become mature, and then / predict that he 
will be one of the greatest princes that the House of Brandenburg 
has ever produced?* The king himself seems to hawe had a similar 
presentiment, when, on the 2d of May, 1736, his eonfersation 
turning on the conduct of the imperial court to him* he «poke^ 
pointing to the crown-prince, these memorable words ^ Here is 
one that will revenge me/" 



Art. III. — A Dictionary in Sanscrit and English^ translated^ 
amended and enlarged from an Original Compilation prepared, 
by Learned Natives for the College of Fort William. By H, 
H. Wilson. The Second Edition, greatly extended, and pub- 
lished under the sanction of the General Committee of Publjo 
Instruction in Bengal, Calcutta. 1832. 4to. pp. 9S^ 

It, when Johnson was projecting his celebrated Dictioaary of 
the English Language, it had been prophesied to him that ia 
1319 posterity were to possess a Lexicon of the learned Jamgulkge 
of India, a language of which, it may almost be doubted, whtr. 
ther he knew much more than die nanie, and that this work sboAiU 
be little inferior in magnitude and completeness «to hiftOH1K^ he. 
would, in all probability, have treated the prediction as^ibe .dneiaiti 
of an idle visionary, to be ranked only with the prelector of- tbt. 
art of flying, in Rasselas ; yet is this undertaking accomplisbedi^ 
and it is of this that we propose to give as ample a sketch a0 the, 
narrow limits of a Review will admit of. 

However just may be our admiration of the vast progress whkk 
civilized man has lately made in the physical sciencea* and 
of the astonishing extent of the empire which we have thereby, 
obtained over nature, we certainly think that an almost egual- 
portioD of admiration is due to the vast accessions that have been, 
made to our knowledge of literature, and of the productions pf the 
human mind, in various ages and nations* So lately as the tMtoe> 
of Johnson, the whole extent of philological learning seems t^ 
have been comprized in Greek and Ltatin, a few pf the modehi 
dialects of Europe, Hebrew and Arabici and some of the. ancient 
northern tongues. Since then, what a vast stor^ has been opi^ned; 
to us ! Even in Europe we have discovered innumerallile varieties, 
of the Celtic, Gothic* Teutonic, and Sclavonic — all highly^ inte^^ 
resting, but whose existence before had been scarcely susf^otedu 
But, if we extend our views beyond Europe, the prospect aprpeaii 
almost interminable. The endless list of the diaieots of.I^iji 
proper^ with Sanscrit at their head, those of Ceyloai of Bi«i-tt¥a^ 
of Nepaul, of the Eastern Archipei^gOv and b^t>nd these, ih^ 
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bilbeito iMocenible kngugca of • (i%ina wid J«pa«t'are attlftld' 
o|>e»to our view; axj, those of AuBtralis, aoA tiw MandtHtiv^ 
tnbes of Africa and America, b^n to form objecU di interest' 
aud inquiry. Iii -a few years more Ibere probably witt >)iot be A' 
single dialect in use amoag mankiml, however obfecur« aHd'^ppa^ 
really iDBigaifiaanl, that will not havebad its grauUDariaR aiut'lexi^' 
cogfapher. ' ! 

The object of grammatical science is to deleimine the means by 
which mankind are able to carry on trains of thought in their own 
miodB, and to communicate them to others — an object certainly 
as interesting and worthy of research as any tbatcan ,l^c prpn 
pounded for human consideration. In this point of vi^w,. Gratn- 
loar may be regarded strictly as a science of induction. Ir^ order 
to determine how mankind may carry on or commun^^ tfifsir 
thoughts, we must inquire how they have been able B^tJ4^1jlj[ | to 
do so ; and this iniinedialely leads to |he studvi not of a fevy fa- 
voured languages, whose literature may be particularly rich, but 
of every lan^nage, and of every variation of every hi;iguage,,lha^ 
is or erer has been. ' , . 

As-all animals agree in the possession of vitality, soi if aby or- 
gan essenliu) to one class be not found in another, -we inay sa/efy 
ocwdude that its non-existence is made up by sbtnCthing tl^,' td' 
be pointed out by the physiologist ; and, in the same luannei^, as' 
all languages agree in being capable of communicaling htliiiaiii' 
ideas, while yetthe structure of all is different, it follows thdfc, iF 
any part of one be wanting in another, the Want must be coiii- 
peosaled somehow or other, It is the business of the d rani luari ail' 
to determine how this compensation is actnaify efrected^ , ,Itf 
some cases this is easy, in olhe 
profoiHidest sagacity. To expla 
plicated inflexions of Latin noun 
doiqpeinated, in modem langut 
and auxiliaries. Again, Sanscrit 
three genders ; Arabic, Hebrew, ! 
only two ; Persian, English (get 
Yet these last languages, with i 
gible as the first class with the 
two. Now, unless it can be t 
gender ia superfluous (which i^'e 
undertake to do,) it rolloivs, Ih 
pelMBted hj Home etjuivalent C 
ibegramnarian is, to determine 
AguD, Sanscrit, the Classical 
fjaglish, abound in contpound « 
rest of the Semitic languages, 
lU. How -is the want compo 
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wMcli express the qualities of natural and aensitke beiags ara, im 
the European languages, applied metaphorically to those that am 
not so. We can say, for example, a clever man, and • ole«tf 
book. In the Asiatic languages this is totally forbidden ( iha 
literal translation of clever book into Persian would be abaoluia 
nonsense. How then are the ideas expressed? All these are tbo 
problems which the science of universal grammar proposes, cod 
all of which must be solved to render it perfect In fact, gram- 
matical science may be considered as still in its in^ncy. 
Before our knowledge of the Oriental languages, and while aN 
our learning was confined to those of European structure, our 
ideas were necessarily narrow, crude, imperfect, and cramped 
by those prejudices which led us to consider the principles of 
, the classical languages as the natural principles of speech. Our 
acquaintance with the Eastern tongues has given a new impnlse 
to the science, and tended wonderfully to correct and enlarge our 
ideas respecting it ; but the prospect which it has opened is so 
immense, that we have as yet been able to do little more than to 
cast a hasty glance at some of the more prominent parts. It will 
require indefinite periods of literary labour to comprehend the 
whole. 

The two great instruments for obtaining a knowledge of an un- 
known tongue are a dictionary and a grammar ; the first to ex* 
f>lain the meaning of each word singly, the second to unfold the 
all's by which they are combined, so as form intelligible sen- 
tences. And there are few parts of the history of literature that 
would be more interesting than a history of grammars and dii> 
tiouaries, beginning with the remains which have descended 
to us from the ancient world ; comparing these wjth the works 
of the Eastern nations, the Arabs, the Hindoos, and the Chinese, 
and ^ith the early attempts at lexicography in Europe ; and from 
these imperfect attempts coming down to the more finished pro- 
ductions of modern times. Were such an undertaking as this 
accomplished, it would form a most valuable index to the state of 
general knowledge among those nations to which it referred 
through the successive periods of their literary history, but realty 
to accomplish it would require research^ judgment, and genius, of 
no ordinary kind. 

There are, indeed, few literary undertakings which have been 
so unjustly appreciated as that of a Lexicographer, llie com* 
pilers of dictionaries were long considered as standing in the 
-rery lowest ranks of learning, and the name was a sort of by-word 
to express a mere drudge of literature, destitute himself ik taste 
or talents, and appointed to no higher employment than that of 
ministering by his dull industry to the wants of genius of a supe* 
rior orden We believe, however, that of late years the difficult 
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tm of lim tatk bay* b«eii bttter midertlood. TIm pertcm vho 
tppeart to hmvm chiefly oontributed to ibis chango of o(Miii9n» at 
ieaU in our country, wm Home Tooke, wbo, by th« ioduttry of 
hi* reMMPchts, the sagacity of bis ioferencest and tba no««Uy 
sod ingenuity of his specuiationSy together with the very antar* 
taming forms in which he contrived to present theaa to the public, 
suiseeeded in investing etymology, and even the abatrusar parte 
of grammatical science, with a degree of popularity wbiob tbay 
bad never enjoyed before; and who, by pointing out ma^y of 
the principles on which scientific dictionaries must be oom^ 
piled, tauglit the public to estimate more justly the meriu of the 
author. 

IV ascertain and accurately to <lefine the precise meaniiig of 
words has been admitted, by all who have tried it, to be a (ask 
dennanding the utmost stretch of sagacity; yet this is wiiat the 
lemicographer is called upon to do, not only in his own but in a 
foreign language, and, after he has accurately so ascertained the 
meanings he has then to find for the words of one language in 
all their various significations, as they alter by construction, by 
metaphor, or by allusion, equivalent words in the other; and, in 
thoee cases, by far the most numerous, in which this is iropossi** 
ble> he has to discover such metsphors and periphrases as will 
approcKh most nearly to the meaning required, and this not in a 
few insulated instances, but throughout the whole extent of the 
language. All this, even in the languages with which we are 
most familiar, constitutes a task requiring such extent of know- 
ledge and sagacity, that the utmost that can be said of the greatest 
eeniuaea who have attempted it, is, that they have not failed^ 
Hbat shall we say then of a dictionary of the Sanscrit language, 
a language of the most unbounded extent, belonging to a people 
whose manners and notions are totally at variance with ours; a 
language which may be said to have been discovered within the 
last.ceutury only, and into the portal of whose literature we have 
scarcely yet entered! Such is the task which Mr. Wilson has 
uodertaken, and of which we are endeavouring to lay some ac- 
comot before our readers. To judge of the tm>de in which he 
haa executed it, we must consider, first, the nature of dictionaries 
in general ; next, the sources from which they are to be compiled; 
and Iflstly, notice some peculiarities in the structure of the San- 
scrit language, which necessarily affect the arrangement of ita 
vocables. 

As A preliminary step, however, it is requisite to pay some at- 
tewiion to the nature of Sanscrit learning. Respecting this, two 
v^ different opinions 'have divided the literary world, and m 
all probability ^wiU long continue to do so. The firs! <liseo» 
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vercra of Sanscrit, struck, ai it would appear, by the aew^nd 
linexpected pictures which it presented of civilized (Dapnere, 
opinions, and human nature, were led to exaggerate iu importance 
beyond all reasonable bounds, and to exatt the merits of its lite- 
rature to the level of those of the literature of the West, While 
the study was yet a novelty, aud before European scholars had 
had time to examine its pretensions, they were advanced so cod- 
fideotly by its cultivators as to bear down all opposition, and to 
render it questionable whether the whole of European history, 
poetry, and science, was not about to be sacrificed to make way 
for that of India, and whether Calidasa was not to be elevated 
to that pedestal in the temple of fame, which had hitherto been 
occupied by the everlasting image of Homer. After a certaia 
time, however, western scholars began to become jealous of the 
liigh encomiums which the cultivators of Sanscrit bad so liberally 
bestowed on the object of their studies, and to scrutinize the 
foundation on which they were built ; aud, remarking ibe glaring 
de6ciencics of Sanscrit history, the imperfections of its science, 
and the unnatural tone of its f 
inclined to degrade its whole I 
it is justly entitled, and even 
almost unworthy of cultivation 
these contradictory opiuions, 
degree founded on just and ic 
true that Sanscrit literature h: 
■quarian, the historian, the gr 
the history of the human min 
possible to deny its imperfectit 
ledge which are most interestiii 
Still, after this concession, w( 
tending to determine, the pre 
there are some reasons which 
importance. 

It must be considered that San! 
are contained the records of one hu 
the human race; itis that by which i 
is guided, their whole system of m 
:wbich all their living languages appc 

, , to t^eglect or despise it, then, is to r 
feeljflgp of an^imnjiensepiroportiou oi 

. tate.the Hindoo^, Mahomme()ans, 
most disgusting characteristics, that 
and all manners but their own — a 
more than almost any other to aliena 
and to perpetuate bloodshed and war. , ■ 
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But, If this consideration- renders Simcrit litenture a ratbatl 
object of curiosity to all civilized nations, it must make it pecu< 
liarly interesting to us, on whom Providence has conferred the 
rule over these people, placing them in a manner under our 
euardianship, so as to render the right government of the 
Hindoos a most important object in British policy. For ns to 
neglect a study of their manners and institutionB, and of the lite- 
rature on which they are founded, is evidently as contrary to 
political wisdom as to justice. It can serve only to keep us 
Ignorant of the dispositions of our subjects, and to iiMpire 
tbem with dislike and contempt for their rulers. Again, in a 
religious point of view, the study of Sanscrit is indispensable to 
those who undertake the important office of converting Hindoos 
to Christianity. For any one to undertake this who is not well 
Tersed in the Sanscrit language and literature, is like a physician 
undertaking to practise his profession without a knowledge of 
the Matena Medica, or a surgeon without tbe elements of ana> 
~ went of success, which has hitherto 

r missioDBrica, is, no doubt, in a grMt 
eir ignorance of, or at least deficient 
nguage and literature of those whom 
:. Independently of the evident 'fact 
' dard literature of a country must mi- 

in his intercourse with its natives, it is 
India there is no prevaihng langnage 
' >riety, be called that of the country, 

different districts into which that exr 
has its peculiar dialect, and this is 
I those who speak another. - A fctr 
t cultivated, such as tbe Hindostanee 
; td and employed by the upper classes 

e north-western provinces of India,) 
, ahratee, Guzaratlee, Tamuol. &c. are 

[ attempts have been made to compile 

s of them; but besides these there are 
'hich we are almost totally ignorant, 
lat of Arracan, the language of the 
iuous districts about Bhaugulpore and 
Chunar, 8cc, ; all of which tracts coi^ 
ipulation, but frith whose inhabitants 
able to communicate. It is unnece»- 
, n the shape of guides to these dialects 

or (so great is the labour) can it be ex- 
itisfactory in this way will be done, 
except by length of time aud much labour, No method of 
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Mmmag llwf* dialects therefore exii^i excepting the tkrv 
ImmA aod tinccrtaiti one of oral communication ; and yet it » 
plain that, without a fluency in them, the laboors t>f a misaionary 
ari uturly futile* Now, although it it true that a mere know- 
ledge of Sanscrit will not of itself render thete dialects intelHgi- 
blci yet they are all so intimately connected with or derived from 
that parent language, that a knowledge of it will render the 
attainment of them infinitely easier, and senre as an index or key 
for tracing their syntax and etymology, with a facility which 
nothing else whatever can give; so that a Sanscrit grammar and 
dictionary may, in some respects, be regarded as a grammar and 
dictionary of all the Indian languages whatever. 

And lastly, to every one who desires to study grammar as a 
science, and to cultivate philology in the spirit of a philosophefi 
there is no doubt that Sanscrit, a language of so great, though 
unknown, antiquity and duration, whose structure is in itself so 
refined and complicated, and which is so unaecouutably con* 
nected with the languages of Europe, most ever be an object of 
the liveliest interest* 

Dictionaries may be considered as divided into two classes! 
the first, those which are intended to explain the language of the 
country in which they are compiled, by means of that language 
itself; the second, those which profess to explain the language of 
one nation by that of another* The objects of these are totally 
different* That of the first is to give a precise definition or illus- 
tration of each word in the same language as itself* The second 
dass professes to give no definitions, but, supposing the mettntil| 
of the words of one language to be perfectly understood, under- 
takes to point out the words to which they are equivalent in 
another* Obvious as is this distinction, it has yet in many cases 
been overlooked, more particularly with respect to the OricHlal 
tongues ; and dictionaries have been composed on the one plan, 
when it was plainly the other that should have been adopt^. 
And this mistake has greatly increased the difficulty of the acqui* 
sitton of the Oriental tongues. 

The Dictionary, which we are about to consider, belongs to 
the second class, that is to say, it professes to explain the words 
of Sanscrit by those of English. The sources whence such a 
work is to be compiled are chiefly three: First, the native Di<5- 
tionaries of the Sanscrit language now in use among the Hindoo^ 
secondly, the books in that language ; thirdly, the words or phrases 
tised in conversation. We must consider the nature of each. 

At first view it might be supposed that the native diction- 
aries would give the state of a language in its most complete 
fom, and that, could their contents be collated and^systema- 
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lisid ftir the Europetn Mudetit, nothing more could b« detifad. 
Il nMi8t be reoieoiberedy howevtri that native dictionariei ate 
necaasarily of the first class* and tbeif object is therefore 
different from that of Mn Wilson. However accurately tbej 
inaj give the definition of a wgrd^ both the word itself and its 
definition still require to be translated, and this, instead of 
diminishing, rather increases the Lexicographer's difficulty; since 
be has to find a word that will not only in his opinion express 
Ibe true sense of the original, but will also agree with the defi* 
nition so given. And though this at finit sight mi|;ht appear not 
to be difficult, it will be found on trial that the genius and idioms 
of different languages are so different, that it is hardly possible to 
find vocables that will fulfil both these conditions. Native dio- 
lionaries do not give translations, but definitions^ of words. Now 
there are but few words that admit of precise definitions, and 
these are chiefly the names of sensible things and actions. The 
vest class of metaphysical terms which have reference to the 
operations of mind, which, as Locke would have said, expreaa 
ideas of reflection, can seldom be defined, and are with very 
great difficulty illustrated. It follows, therefore, that there are 
but few words in native dictionaries which can be considered no 
distinctly explained as to be intelligible to a foreigner, unlesa be 
heve previously some idea of the meaning of the word, that is^ in 
fact, unless he be in possession of the very thing which we are 
supposing him to be seeking. Independent of this, there are a 
vast number of evanescent shades of meaning iu words, which 
habit and familiarity cause a native to overlook, but which the 
attempt to translate them into another language immediate 
canses to appear; like two spheroids, which may seem peN 
fectly similar aud equal till you attempt to place both in the 
same concavity. And these minute differences accordingly arte 
aeldom or never registered by the Lexicographer of his own 
language, though to foreigners they may be perplexing in the 
extreme. To illustrate by one example. If any word in the 
whole compass of the English language could be supposed well 
explained by Johnson, it surely should be the simple word 
^ roan;" and, on looking at his explanation, we should be apt to 
think that he had collected and illustrated every variety of sense 
of which it was suseeptible ; yet, if we compare his list with thet 
of Boyer, what a number of additional varieties do we find un- 
noticed by the English Lexicographer, but which appear imme^ 
diately when it is attempted to translate them into French. Such 
as ^' to show one*s self a roan;" " to live like a man/' '' a merchant- 
man;" *' a man of war;" '' so much a man;" ** the good man of 
Ibe bouse;" ** a chess-man." If such omissions would fender m 
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mere tranalation of JohnsoD hiBufficieDt for a Frenchman, bow 
much more so must they render the mere tfaDsltlioii of a nalive 
Sanscrit Lexicon insufGcient for a -. European ! ^nd what an 
infinite number of phrases are thei^ which it iv^b^uldy daco- 
sory for a foreigner to understand, but which ihft.aative 4eaic(H 
grapher would never think of noticing i r'< ' 

The next source for, the compilation ,of: | dicfwiHAfor- itiMie 
atudy of the books esistjng in the laagHageifroro whichiara-io be 
extracted all their vocables, in aJL^l^e 4i?^r«nt s^iH«S('in' «)Jtiid 
they are found. This, no doubt; is,^ tnOKf, ;ati«faf^.Qry.W9d*e'of 
proceeding, but it intpliea a degree, of ^jjou^<to whi.cJii ni^ uidivH 
dual can possibly be adequate. All tba| th<e. most iDdvataOua 
can hope to execute is to collects c«rtaui quantity of -qiictiinale- 
rials, and, supposing such a work to be. acM>a)l}^ begun^-it m»t 
be the labour of ce;iluries before ilcould-b^ inade,,e«m t^ap- 
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bakry' entirely beWi but destined to be as short-lived u its pre- 
i*ecaw»r. Yet it is such changes as these that best exhibit the 
ginius and capabilidea of a language; and to pass them over 
without notice, though it may render the task of the lexicogra^ 
phar inii«li «asier, will yet render it much less interesting and 
useful. 

All tbe»e observations show why the colloquial part of the dic- 
tionariM of alt languages is that which is most defective and in 
•II probability will ever remain so. 

The aonrces from which a dictionary is to be compiled being 
thus dispoeed of, its arrangement remains to be considered. 
TIhb may be made on two pnnciples, one of which may be called 
the popular, the other the scientific. The popular is that which 
awry doe' ttBows, wherein the words of a language are all, with- 
out regard to thw etymology or mutual relations, ranked in mere 
atphabetical order, and each explained in a separate article. 
Iwt sdendfic arrangement Js that employed in Stephens' Greek 
and OoHin's Arabic Lexicon, in which the radicles are arranged 
alphabeticalty, so that each occupies a distinct section of the 
dictrooary, accompanied by all its derivatives; thus exhibiting, 
at vae view, the relations which exist betwe 
diinges produced in their meaning by the varic 
tioH — all which, it is plain, must be absolu 
iittiaanty oi the former kind, wherein the voc 
ill «lpbabetical order merely, without any reg) 
matical oi- etymological relations. Now then 
the iMter of dieae methods i» much the most p 
were the system of derivation and inflexion in i 
analogical and regular, the student would have 
l«arh the meaoing of its primitives, after which he would find all 
it^ derivatives occopying a determinate and easily ascertained 
phrce. But, unfortunately, there is no language so per 
admit of this; and the infinite diversity of ideas rendei 
cblt to Conceive that there ever should be. There are i 
of' #otd9 in a!l languages, of which it is hard to say wh< 
are' primitive or derivative, and, if the latter, from what 
are d)er(ved, £ven when this is ascertained, it may be d 
im>a«alible to point out the link between the meaning ,o 
nlni)tjl'aHd"tbat v^faich th« derivative bas in progress of 
qmr^ Ia iriany cases the same relation of meaning is 
by'tU&ettitat ttcthbds of derivation. In others, the same 
deHvtatlort; applied to different radicles, produces totally 
TtfJtipns of meaning. In many compound words it is ii 
ttf determine which of the parts is to be considered th 
Tboe, and a variety of other circunutances which migh 
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merated^ fender it very di(fi<^uU to carry this Stoietitifie tirrttife*- 
ment into practice, howefer excfellent it may fleeoi irt theorjr; to 
which is to be added that, even t^ere it done, the dictionary cab 
be of no use but to advanced students, who are well acquainled 
with the primitives of the language and its rules iif d^Hvationi 
which a beginner cannot be; to such, then, dictionaries thus at* 
ranged are nearly useless. 

It is true that these disadvantages may be corrected in a grenl 
degree by the method adopted in Scapula's Greek Lexicon— that 
of adding an alphabetical index to the whole, directii^ td the 
place where each vocable is to be found. This^ no doubts rettie* 
dies the disiidvantage, but it is ^ tacit confession df the defective 
nature of the arrangement that renders such dn appendix neceiM 
sary^. It may be added, that it necessarily doubles the labour of 
tli6 student, by compelling him to seek each iVord^ first in ibe 
index and then in the body bf the work itself. 

Notwithstanding all this, however^ there are certain llmttta^i 
such as Greeks Hebrew, Arabic, Sanscrit^ and Germani that are 
so plainly composed of a few radicles, branehing out into' innu« 
merable derivative^, by rules approaching so nearly to coftipiete 
regularity, that the scientific arrangement seems in them the 
preferable of the two; and their native lexicographers accoiti< 
ingly appear, almost uniformly, to have adopted it* Jn this case 
it becomes necessary to inquire what really are the radicles of m 
lahguage. Now, excepting particles, into whose mysterious nar 
ture we do not piopose to inquire, it is plaih that the great body 
of the words of every language are derivatives from its aoutis and 
verbs. A dictionary, then, arranged on the sbitntifio pkM, 
should have its roots arranged in two classes* the nominal awft 
tlie verbal. But it so happeua that oriental grammarians, both 
Mahommedan and Hindoo, have endeavoured to carry simplifi^ 
cation further than the nature of things admits of* and to redtioe 
these two classes of radicles to one; and, as they seem to have 
considered it easier to derive things from events tlian events front 
things, they have agreed to view all nouns as derivatives^ and to 
allow no words to be radicles but verbs only; and upon Uut 
plan they have accordingly arranged their dictiooaries. 

This point being settled, the next question to be detnied ia« 
what particular part Of a verb is to be -coasideiied its radieleb 
from which all its inflections may be derived. Now in most l»»^ 
guages there are two parts which may be viewed in this liglit, the 
simplest in their form and the first made use of by inlantfl in 
their attempts to speak. Of these one is almost invariably the 
second person of the imperative mood. The other is sometimes^ 
as ia the case of the ctessical lasguagea and our owUf Iho first 



person prM^nt of the indicatii^e, iind lometiniesi a» in the case of 
the Shemitia latigiiages, the third perion of the past. To follow 
the order Of nat«ire» then, either one ol- other of these two should be 
considered the root, according to its simplicity and the nature of the 
ttrb» But here^ figditi> grammarians have carried their attempts 
Ht simplifioattdn farther than is warranted bj the natiire of things^ 
and have endeavoured, iti their systematic arrangements^ to em* 
p4ojr only one as the root, to the exclusion of the other. Euro* 
fie«tis, as it ia well known, have, in the classical languages, fixed 
on the first person present, and arrange their dictionaries ac* 
coniing to the alphabetical order of tbese^ In the modern 
tongues they have chosen to be governed by the infinitites^ 
though many words id all languages will readily occur to the 
redder, in which the second person of the imperative is equally 
or tnoreaimplethan mh^r of these. Again, the grammarians of 
the Shemitic languages^ Hebrew, Arabic, and their relatives, 
take as the root \h^ third person of the past tense; so that, in 
tbost cases in which tbd imperative is the true root, it becomes 
a matter of difficulty or uncertainty where to find the verb re* 
qni^ed. 

But the Sanscrit verbs ans so complicated in their ihflec* 
tions^^that no part, whatever^ can with propriety be fixed on as 
dio root. Even that which, in other languages, is the simplest 
and most invariable Of all, the second person of the impera- 
tive, is irt this language liable to most capricious variations. 
Thus of the vferb J>3, to ffkie^ the second person imperative 
active is Daebiie^ and the middle is Dutswa. It is impossible, 
tWtt to consider this as the root; and, as the other inflections 
ire lest suited tOi the pUi^po6e, Sanscrit grammarians have been 
compelled to adopt a system altogether artificial, and, instead 
•f fiaing on any one determinate inflection, have invented for 
eaeh verb a word otherwise unmeaning, which is Understood to 
be the Abstract representative of all the inflections together; just 
as ail algebraical character may represent all quantities whatever 
•f a particular ciasst And to this unmeaning word they give the 
name of Dhatoo, or elementary principle; the only condition 
of its formation being that it Aali contain the letters which ap- 
pear nloit prominently in the -inflections, which lettetis, if eonso« 
aants, are to be connected by such vowels as will render the 
cotnbinatiofi easy of pronunciation; For example, in the Eng- 
lish verb to come^ it is evident that the most apparent letters are 
c and in« We might, therefore, take these two, and, connecting 
tbem by a vowel, call cum or earn the Dhatoo, or element of the 
verb^— a sonnd which, in itself, would have no meaning, but from 
wbkb M the significant inflections of the verb might be sup- 
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posed to be derived, according to the rules of etymology. In l!hc 
same manner in the verb to bring, the chief letters being b, r, 
and g, the word brig might be considered as the Dhatoo, and 
then, in the manner of the Sanscrit grammarians, a distinctive 
mark called an Anubundha is added to the Dhatoo, to show that 
n, the nasal, is inserted in certain inflections. In the present 
case this Anubundha would bean i at the beginnings ond/faetice 
ibrig would be the representation, or tx)Ot, of all the inAeotions of 
the verb to bring, with this information that an n is to be itifiterted 

in certain of them. , . 

Mr. Wilson's plan has been to endeavour to unite these two 
methods. He gives all the Dhatooa alphabetically arranged, fol- 
lowed by their various meapingSi and points out the most remark- 
able circumstances in their inflection. He then gives a list of 
the inseparable prepositions with which Ahey are compoumM, 
and the variations in the significations produced by these- This 
concludes the account of each Dhatoo taken separately^ after 
which the most remarkable and irregnlat ^articipiea, substatitives 
or adjectives, thence derived, are arranged in their proper^pha- 
betical places in the general course of the Dictionary; !t is trtte 
that this method necessarily produces a good deal of repetition, 
but it is upon the whole thSe most oonveniebt:toi the stntdtmU 

The foregoing observations ivilltiot^be'dBtmed I tqo lorig^ if it 
b6 considered how little is yet knoNvn m £iiiro|ve ofi the Sanscrit 
language, and in what a deep clotid of mystery ^ is.fltiU^uppoM 
to be enveloped. It is now high thue^ tutn jtio Mc Wikon Wm- 
Hf» and to give a more particular account otf lMS;b00ki. 
' Of this Dictionary two editions have already beeni pi^Uished, 
one so long ago as 1819, the other iB 188fii. The first tdiflSBnence 
between them that strikes the reader ia, thai) ^e forttwr has a 
preface of considerable length, giving an accoiuit of; tbeiaoturoes 
from which the work is compiled, and which prdttoe* ia.ontiitted 
in the latter. This omission, we confess to be' to u»a subfeot of 
regret; for though it might, in a smalKdogree^ incmase tbesise of 
tlie book, yet the information which it eoaiains is a» viduable as 
to be a full compensation. > * • 

The edition of 1819 is dedicated to llie Honourable Court of 
Directors, and we cannot omit ^jtfOtlDg tnmt it 'die foHowing 
paragraph:— .. ■ . ,. 

" It is an assertion tliat scarcely requtres proof, i\ikX Ihte ffitidu popu- 
lation of tbese extensive realms can be urtderitobcf onlythrongb the 
medium of ibe Sanscrit language ; it akme faraislMs 'as with the master- 
spring of all their actions mk! pa88k>n«> tli^ir pt^ndioes and errors, and 
enables us to appreciate- tb«ir vices or tfacsr worth r wHlK>uttbis know-* 
ledge, therefore, the kindest intentions and wisest designs for their hap- 
piness and amelioration will often prove, as they have often proved, 
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abortive; and even wbere successftil^ wil) attain success only by a pro* 
digal waste of time and exertion, occa^ned by tbe wrong direction of 
laildal>ie zea^ and the idle opposition of utmecessary donlK and absurd 
misapprebensioi!i/' 

,'To th^ ?^c^e purpose we find in the short preface to the edition 
qfl8^2;-r • 

'^'Nitiwltlntanclfi^^ these considerations, however^ I might still have 
betitaled t6 <ngige in a reprint of the Dictionary upoo the original plan, 
had it liotbeen thovght desirable by the Committee of Public fnstraction 
in Bengal to provide, with as little delay as possible, the assistance it was 
palcolatqd to afford to the conjoint acquirement of Bngfish and Sanscrit 
in. the native colleges under their superintendence $ • such a combination 
beirig in their opinion of the first importance in those seminaries where 
HinJpo youth are reared, not only for the difiiision of the English lan- 
guage, but fbr the commuH^eation of an elementary luiowledge of 
S^tncHf tof numbers no# precluded from an attainmenty which is essen- 
tMly necesitaryto^^etMOivea ibcmsdvesi for a critical knowledge of the 
langturj^s which Ibey speaks «*d for the correct application of them to 
' written citirapoaitions. Xhis latter circumstance determined me to publish 
f^ ptoce a sAcpnd edition of the Sanscrit and English Dictionary, with no 
other ^Iterations thap such as were requisite to render it more compre- 
I^CQffX^^ ^nd less bulky and better suited to general use.** 

Aftei^' this decided opinion from this di&liuguished scholar and 
elMreilerit jud^^ tlra re«der will be jiistly surprised to learn that 
'flt'prefeeni the whole fofceof pnbliq opinio* m India, ancj as it is 
genemHyi ttnderatood with Ibe coAciirrence of government, is 
di#eQtdl i6 iK^ ssppression of the study of Sanscrit. The lan- 
guage is diesouiiced as useless^ immoral, and pernicious^ and its 

t^tmesias igAoranti self-tnterestfid bigot9; and on all hands the 
try r^souffdl to^rohibit thestudy, wo may in fact say to persecute 
die' stwikmts. T<^ such a length hM this been carried, that strong 
^miMMuvds anre now in operation to abolish the wjhole of the Sanscrit 
edtteges tknxighoilt the Britiah dominions in Iiidia^ and to dis- 
*peitie< their stodents. We may go the. length of asserting that 

* 'nothing i^-oowunderfttdod to^be so effectual a bar to the advance- 

' mbht'bf an indivMtaal in that country as his being known to be 
addicted to this proscribed language. The consequence is^ that 

' itSiciikivtUion ambfag Eurofpeons b^s almost entirely ceased, and 

jitherb'U tft^y.remom to bebeve that vx^ very short time there will 
not be one of our countrymen in the East acquainted with it. 

./Jppia. e39trapsdAnfM7 ini[iatuation has existed only for two or three 
yemta past; To point out its cause, though eas^, would be highly 

■' mtdious; we shall therefore be content with saying that its effects 
are already begianiqg to be sadly apparent Independently of 

''dKe' eitr^rdiDsry cootademtioa that a British government in the 
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ninfsteenth otntury should re-act the part of the Gothic and 6am- 
cenic destroyers of ancient literature, we are by such conduct 
voluntarily putting a bandage over our own eyes with respect to 
every thing connected with the real views and sentiments of our 
Indian fellov^'-sulyects. We are alienating in tjie strongest manner 
the most respectable and best-informed Hindoos. We are di? 
vesting ourselves of all syrnpathy wjih their feelip^^ ^od .^re 
crapiping and abridging our means pf intercourse in th^ BQpst 
|{imentable degree. iVll this may be considered the wore eitra- 
ordinary^ as every other nation in Europe is daily becoming more 
sensible of the importance of the study and more zealous in its 
prosecution ; so that, in all probability, British India will soon be 
the only part of the civilized world in which the study of Indian 
literature is discouraged and crushed. 

We are far from wishing to undervalue the labours of the Cal- 
cutta Committee of Public Instruction, of which mention is made 
iq the extract \\e have given qbpve. We are w^ll aware that m 
general their exertions have been highly useful and inerjtofious; 
but truth compels us to say that, on the present occasion, they 
have allowed themselves to be carried away by this popular delu- 
sion, and are now exerting their whole induence to discourage the 
study of Sanscrit and Oriental literature in general. Public edu- 
tion in India has accordingly taken a retrograde direction, and in- 
stead of going on to communicate to the natives knowledge of a 
higher and higher kind, we have turned back to confine our efforts 
to the lowest steps of literature and science. Of this, did our 
space admit, it would be easy to give abundance of proofs. In 
the mean time we may mention as one, our almost total inattentioq 
to translations of respectable books into the Oriental languages — 
a want which cripples our attempts to communicate instruction 
to the natives iu a degree appreciable only by those who have 
been engaged in the attempt. To such a degree does this want 
exist that, were our dominion in India now to cease, though we 
have held it so long, not s| single monument of our literature 
would remain in its languages; nor should we have communicatee^ 
to the Oriental world a single work of real value. 

The foundation of the present work of Mr, Wilson's appears 
to have been a Dictionary compiled for the use of Fort William 
College by its pundits, and published in 1809* Its plan is Urns 
stated by its author; — 

" To collect these different authorities (th^ native Coshas qt I)ict 
tionaries) into one conipilHtion, and arrange their united contents into t^tx 
accessible sliape, were the objects of the work undertaken for the use of 
the College; and to these were added the citation of the authority, ana 
the syoooyores there given, the specification of the genders of nouns and 
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tbeifitfmo)#i^qil wtBlyiis^ It wat wntteQ m Ibe Bengili ckaraeters^ and 
<)cpii|M9d fofdx Javgc volumes. A OQpy of ike Dictionary thus described 
c^ne i^to my possession shortly after my Saoscrit studies, and I auti* 
cipated tb^ most valuable assistance to tbem from such a source. I 
found, however, that It comprehended in Us etymological details and 
lengthened quotations of syaonymes, much n^ore than I required, and that 
from Its unwieldy size it was inconvenient and embarrassing in use. I 
ibrrefor^ effected its conterstoti into a more commodious fbrni, and pre* 
pareil a translation of Its ubbrevhiCed contents for my private reference.' 
** Upon Ibe completion of my task, ciroamstanees led to the communi* 
cation of its results to Mr. Cplebrook, a name which in Hindu literature 
and science carries with it a weight and authority that all roust bow to, 
and by his advice I was induced to revise my labours, and to hope that 
they might be rendered serviceable to the study of Sanscrit lore. 1 had 
therefore to recommence my labours, and carefully to collate the compi- 
lation of Haghumani with the authorities on which it rested, and it soon 
appeared that accuracy was no part of the con^piler's merits ; the mis- 
takes were innumerable and of every kind ; words incorrectly written 
ami erroneously interpreted, fanciful etymologies, covering and sanc- 
tioning those errors, passages wrongly cited, and the names of the original 
vocabularies constantly confounded, met me in every page, and the ad- 
justment of these inaccuracies, added to the difficulty inseparable from a 
reference to such tmmethodical guides as the Sanscrit Coshas, bas ren*- 
dered the business of collation the most laborions and harassing portion 
Qf my Mis^^ for^unaU)y> \i^M a duty on which my native assistants 
v^ere best emp)oyec|| and they have been especially so occupied. To those 
who Are acquainted with the character of these assistants, it is needless 
to e3(patiate upon the necessity of vigilantly superintending and revising 
whatever they do, and it would be difficult to convey to a person not 
acquainted with them any conception of their carelessness and indolencie/, 
amd of the limited dependence to be placed upon native research, when 
not sedulously and unremittingly controlled, i have had in the course 
of my labours the aid of many pumiits of high credit and respectable 
a^uirements, and regret much that I cannot associate the name of any 
of theo^ with my own as a partner ia the little credit I may hope to 
derivo from the present publication.'' 

Mr: Wilson then goes on to state the imperfections which must 
necessarily exist in a dictionary compiled from native authorities 
alone : we quote what be says in Coufirmatioa of our own obser<^ 
vations on this subject. 

^' The plan of the original compilation including the contents of the 
vocabularies alone, left the work exceedingly defective; the routs of the 
language are all excluded from those collections, as are most technical 
terms and words of common occurrence, and none of these accordingly 
were comprised in Raghumani's dictionary. I am disposed, indeed, to 
question the expedience of the primary plan, and to conceive that a 
more ttsefnl Lexicon might have been drawn up from the classical com- 
posHioos of the best Hindo writers, instead of deriving it from the 
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■ Coahai odIv. At the nxie time, u these la«t are ibe Mreimd aoitMri. 
tie« or all iDdiB, and u tbe interpretationa Teatiog ob gcDeral wrilbgs 
muy be contested ( as they Me also perpetttall; cited in tba ablest cam- 
mentariet, bdiI their onuHioa might have given uadue iw^aatimee to 
their supposed cooteats; it wm absolutely ueceuary to coiiiprdia«l 
as many of them as were procurable within tlie scope of. tbe-woiir to 
iiave added to those autbontie» the general body ot Hindu' oampBBitiwB 
wt^uhl have ifivplved an amount of labour, oott, -and time, mm amta- 
minous extent of preparatioaj which the state of SaoBcrit stadydadcmjt 
yet ro^uirc, and perhaps does not permit." 

He then goes on to give an account of the native dtctionarks 
now used in India. Of these the most celebrated is the Amer 
Coslia, or vocabulary of Amera Siafaa, wbicli was publltbed 
with a translation by Mr. Colebrook at SenmpOTe in 1 808. Mr. 
Wilson enters into an elaborate iaquir)' as- to the data of llM 
celebrated Lexicographer, through which our limits will not per- 
nit us to follow him. Unrortuaately, the complete darkbees 
which hitherto iuvolvei every thing connected witb eitcientlndiau 
history and chronology is such, that even Mr. Wilson's efTortsiitc 
unable to attain any satisfactory conclusions. All known on the 
matter ts, that Amera Sinha probably flourished in the court. of 
king Vicramaditya; but who, we may ask, was be? 

" The real date of VicraaiHditya's rei; 
tum in Indian Mistory; and, in spite 
profound tnveitigatnr. Major Witfonl, w< 
the voice of tradition be that of tmth 
being cotemporary with him depends u| 
there is some inconsistencj in makine the 
and minister of a monarcb, who is al 
recorded of bhn as a pious Worahlpper c 
tbe liberal patron of the regular priest 
Cosha can scarcely be &xeA within any 
only feel satisfied of Ita composition at s 
tenth century I an opinion farther warranl 
who is generally assigneH to the twelftb 
Amcra among the ei^t aid grammariaTi 
have attacbed to n writer bat two or tbr 
than any gntrnmaTian of the present i 
Bhattoji Dicsbita, who compiled the Ca 
ago. Amera Sinha may therefore be le 
beginning of tbe Cbrinian era, or, as c( 
notices of names and events, which I sb 
be brought ilown to a later date, end ph 
the fifth ccDtmy ^ter Christ. 

" The penecation," continues Mr. Wilson, " of tlie followers of 
Buddha by the Biabminical order is a subject on wbicb both sects are 
Bgned. One of the eariicst and most batmlMS effects of it, it is generally 
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bdie«ed, was ' tlw 'BDMhe»ati»<ig of tite BniMba works, and amongit ' 
tfann of tfae comfMllAniS' of AmerB,.all nbicb consequently perished 
witli< Ae sKOdptioD' of Vu vocebolafy. As the penecution ia thus re- 
ttrieteil toAniera'i tjlerwy existence, we may infer bis personal exemp- 
tkn front in fury kf Us enstenbe prior hi tbat event, and, by ascertEiiniDg 
iherefiire.tbetiBieof'ItseaiBraenceiiient, we may be able to add another 
ODmeatnfBito tlioaa w£ btn formed df out author's age. 

Celebrated as is tbe ' persecution and temporary suppression of the 
Buddba iberesy, it is an occurrence of which the date is as uncertain as 
any other event in Hiuda history; its institution is generally attributed 
to Saocara A.charya, an4 vith bii age therefore must originate our in- 
quhy." 

Aiier -^ Jong investigation of tiiis also, Mr. Wilson pro- 
ceeds to give tho result of the whole inq^uiry, and this we shall 
quMe at ungth, both as setUing this point, as far aa it admits, 
aodalaoi ks exhibiting a specimen of those gross mistakes iulo 
wbiofa JBuropfiana wiUalways be led, who pretend to investigate 
ibe histoxjiior imimen: of the Hindoos 'withont a knowledge of 
Saosuit. 

" The examination I have thus iuslituled into the age of Amera 
Sinha has extended itself to limits no doubt disproportioned to the im- 
portaoce of the inquiry. I bad, however, to correct errors, and to con- 
lie natural difficulties of 
e best authorities wittuD 
sbnll williugly, if con- 
1 my conclusions, submit 
ily positive vttbin certain 
iav« only satisfied myself 
lec asMut to the tradition 
prinu^ve Vicramaditye, 
e inference deduced from 
as and things connected 
sd liistoryi wbieb desig- 
he ttmS' at which Amera 

ml wliqnity to the Hin- 
hem any antiquity ai elL 
e£arct it would liave been 
C!ra Bartolomeo's account 
ill be fiwfficiflot to cite his 
t ubsuiditics are the coni- 
hOM upon the j^ngti CaU 
tVarren Hastings and Sir 
]u(riea> which alone have 
it and cliaracter of ImUan 
learning, and wbleb lie arrc^antly and abruptly denounced as vain spe- 
culations and idle dreams. After moat gratuitously and ridiculously 
converting Amera Sinha into Amera Ck'hikna, and ezplaioing that to 
signify ' Tibnun ctcU agiM continentem,' he proceeds, ' ita certe hnjus 
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. vecabuH etymologkim tt aDal3Ftiin tmki trtdtcHi Ihigiw Sunorteirfmi 
peritbsimus fir,CtaDgra Aashan, atquehaUioinatos lubsa pukoC^cttiUmm 
Anglos qui Amarasinba pbilosopbam et Vikramadiiya regis Indid a o9n* 
siliU viruDi fuitse adstruunt, iptique bunc libram irallo prursiit fufida- 
mento innixi adscribunt, cum tamen evidens esse videatur, Hbrum utum 
una cum IdokUria Indica compositum ftiisse, ae non solum totius mytkciogiat 
tt liturgi(e basim, sed primum Hbrum precatorhtm essft que Brahmanes ui 
ipso sua idolatriat exordio usi «iiiti'— elevating in tbis extraordinary manner 
a common vocabulary to tbe distinction of a Ritual and Liturgy, co- 
existent with tbe origin of the Hindu idolatry and tbe basis of tbe 
Brabminical spperstitions. A blunder of another character, although of 
an equally absurd description^ connected with tbe Aniera Cosba, bai 
been committed by Anquetil du Perron, and has been adduced by Mr. 
Mills as ' a remarkable instance of the disposition of Brahmans to ac- 
commodate by falsification even their sacred records to tbe ideas of 
Europeans.' Du Perron says — ' Si je n*avois pas s^u qoe le comuenctT 
mtnt de TAmarkesh contenoit la description du Lingam) p€ut-<etre m'eut 
il ete impossible de decouvrir, que mes jirabmes, qui ne vouloient pas 
d^voiler le fond de Jeurs mysteres, paraph rasoient el palliojent plutot 
qu'ils ne traduisoient.' — A description of the Lingam in the introtUiction 
to tbe Amera Cosha ! Du Perron*s Brahmans must have been much 
astonished at the discovery, and at the perverse spirit and gross igno- 
rance which converted Amera's account of the contents of bis vocabu- 
lary, comprising the genders (Hnga) of nouns, into the mystical niention 
of an object with which his preamble has no kind of connection, except 
tbe Indispensable employment of a grammatical term that Imppens also 
to have the same meaning, but which, occurring where and how it does^ 
the merest novice in Sanscrit literature could not possibly misunderstand,' 
We have had too much of mere pretenders to knowledge in oriental lite- 
rature, and it is high time to weigh accurately the real merit of all au- 
thorities on matters of Asiatic leanjlng and history, if we wish to gajn 
any real acauaintance with such subjects, or if we retain the sKghtes( 
veneration for truth." 

Mr. WilaoD then goes on to give an account of the other native 
works which be had consulted* These are, first, eight Commeii* 
taries on the Amera Cosha, and twenty independent Vocabula* 
ries. All of these be has employed in his compilation. The 
most celebrated of them is the Medini Cosha^ which is thus 
characterized : — 

^ An excellent Dictionary of homonymous words, arranged according 
to their final letters and their syllabic lengths, and then further disposed 
with alphabetical precision ; it is a compilation of great accuracy and 
high authority, aud constitutes, after tbe Amera Cosha, the basis and 
bulk of my laboors* 

'* The closing section of the Medini recapitulates the authorities em-* 
ployed in its composition, and comprises, amongst others, tbe fullest list 
of Coshas to be met with. On this account, and as they appear to be 
enumerate4 according lo their supposed compaMtivc aotiqoity, I shall 
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beM tmi^sor^ ilie caUlogM, ateompanylnff It m\»k mob inftmnatioa at 
Id tbtif present existence as I am able to oflfisr from ny own knowledfty 
or from the end accooDts of the Pundits/' 

The list here alluded to comprised twenty-four distinct >vorks, 

" forming, wilh tjie Medjni, t\venty-6ve vopfihularies^ all prior to Ac 
^fte^nth century, and of which my orijginal and fpy^elf, ai(|ea a^ we were 
by Mr. Colebrook*9 valq^ble collection of Mani|8cripts, Jjave been able 
to procure no more than nine or ten. They are po^ opwevef, \h^ irhol^ 
number of works extant in the times pf Medini Cara and his predepessors, 
which were either vocabularies tl^^mseives, or treated of the forqs, \t\r 
fiexionsj genders^ and meaning of words^ in a manner th^t sauctipne4 
their being included in the same c)ass/* 

The pr^eding may serve to giva the reader some idea of tb^ 
extent of the labour expended in the compilation of Wilson'^ 
Dictionary. As a specimen of the result, we shall here preaeiU 
our readers with the explanation of a root in common Bse tliroueh* 
out the Classical and Teutonic languages. The root ShtUfii,^ 
to stand, &c. We have inserted a fe\v explanations in italics, 
and those passages which are within brackets are the additions 
which the second edition makes to tl^e first. 

*' SHTTHA', ?•. 1st, cl. roQi qfthefirst comugation (tAird pcrioming. 
pre$, tense, active^ Tishthati.) ^ To stand, to stop, to be still, to 
refrain from moving. ^ To abide, to stay, to be (third pers. smg. 
pres. tense, middle, TiSHTHATi.) ^ To apply or refer to, as an 
umpire or judge. ^ To indicate or reveal one's thoughts to another. 
With tke mseparabie preposition Aqhi prefixed, it becomes AnifiTisn* 
THATi. 1 To excel, to surpass, to overcome. [' To sit or sund upon 
or over. ' To be placed or preside over. With tAe prep. Anu, 
(Anutishthati.) 1 To practise as a duty, to obey or follow as a law. 
* To apply or adhere to.] Wjth tke prep. Ava (third pers. pr. act. 
AvATiSHTHATi do. mid. AvATisHTHATfc.) * To Stay or stand, f* To 
attend upon.] With the prep. A'n, which here loses its final «, (A tish- 
mAT*, middki) i To affirm or assert. [« To apply,] (Atishthati, 
active.) ^ To ascend, to mount, p To promise or engage*} Wjth 
the prepi Ut (UmsHTUATi, mid.): To seek ibr, to endeavour to 
obtain, (Uttishthati, act.) To get up, to rise as from a seat, &c» 

With the prep. Upa (Upatishthati, act. Tt, mid.) ^ To propitiate 

(as a deity.) * To praise or hymn, to worship, to adore. Ta em- 

f F«r Ui« Qonvenicnpe boih of Ui« printer and rf tder* we ))•? e endeavoured to e^- 
pre9> Uie ^iiscnt words in this quotvtioa by Rtimitn letters, according \o the ^yatem q( 
bir William Jones, as it is ^iven and followed hy Mr. Wilson in the fist edition of the 
Dictionary. We find, however, that in the ttcond edifuai thin systtra is abandoned, 
and auch Santcrit word* as reqatre eiprestion in Roman eharacler^am spelt in a iiiaii<* 
ner totally ditferent. Being ourselves fully persuaded of ihe iwpotaibilKjF 9f e*la« 
bbf^ing uiiy »ati»factQry •ysleni of Koiuan cH'thography for orivaiol (augutyj^s, %fe aro 
oriiber disappointed nor surprised at Mr. Wil»o:)'s change of sy^telu, and shall only 
remark opon it, that such a vacillaiion in a scholar so eminent, and so well qualified to 
eftaMish, werr it possible, a correct oriental Roman orthography, ii one of the 
fOPQugeaf pfoUli of tbe bopelessocu of focli aUenptaiA geoferaL 
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br«!«. * To treat in a friendJry nrnmer, U) ibna a frieDdsbip or cod- 
nection vitfa. *TopMiar lie aloiMr or oevto, that is, as a ratb or 
road. {* To arrive at or near.] (UpAXUitXHAiA, mid. .ivfyo '!'■> 
hope to gain or acqaire. [Wim tke frtp. Ni (Nituhthat*'). To 
1>e estabmbed. With the two preps, Paxi and A.va m^td, ipAici 
lAett become PaettaVa (PABTyATATtBarSATi.) To be •latiMury br'iin- 
moveable.] With tie prep, Fba (PaAlisHTHATfc.) > Tosetofl^ W go 
forth, to depart. [« To go to ;— with the preju. Fba and .Ut wited, 
wktchiken become Patyi (Pbottihktiiati.) To get up, to rise^j, , With 
tke prep. Pkati ^SATmsHTHATi.) To be erected for holy purposes, 
to be lacred or consecrated. With lit prq>. Vi (Virisani/t-rk,) 
> To stand apart, to be separated. . [* To stay or be :— witl^ Vl .and 
Ata united, vMei become: Vyava (ViAVArwHTBAifc.) To dpcree, to 
proBOunee.] Widi the prep, Sam, viick, m coffotUioiti hecomes Sam, 
(SARXiBHTSATt.) ' 1 To be well. ^ To be elose to^ or together. .' Xo 
be of the same inclioationB or Opinions, to oon&rtn, to agicei, \i* To 
be completed or finished. WitbSAX and A'n tw/'eii (SAMATi^HTiuTt.) 
To perform, to be engaged in. With Sau and UTuatlcif (Sahvt- 
TiSHTSATi.) To rise or, get up, Witti Sau and Pra nnt^Af. Togo 
forth, or on a journey. With the prey. Pra prgJxeti (o Ihe ftieT in the 
causal formj of conjuk^ion, which ii a f&ni appropnaled to Uu purpoK 
(Pbasthafayaii.) To send, f. e, (OCOTrtKogo/ortk- ' ' - 

, We shall add another : the foot Kfi, to do or nrake, th« is,- the 
Latin Creo. ■■.■■■■•■■■ \ . ' 

" KRI, r. 5tli d-raol.^ the 5lh amjug. ' To tHUrMlMiuSfc^ned m 
Am^ndha or indicatory letter '^'.'ahich implies thtrt l^eaititeioti'nMdU 
voica of thi* eerb are used accordilig to their real mtwt, the fanmr to 
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Jiiui t' ir — hy oftkwrmhicat ndar iiaaiged mto th, aid u tie Brteb &»e 
(DosHKAaoTi:) "fii do evil. " With Nir uid *"» fNiHA'sfiattrt.) 
■ To make light of, to contemn. *" To expel. " To amuhiUte.1 
>* With Paki [and S inserted] (Paubeakoti.) To pdish, [to refine,] 
to froake elegant orl periect. '* Witb Paba and A k (Pa&a'kahoti.) 
ToVt well. '• With Pra (PaAKfliatt.) [' To begin. > To do any 
thingqaicUy. "Toaerre.} 'i To Ulot, to portion. • To violate. 'To 
chaiiAt, Jo recite. [" With Pbati (PaATiKfiRlitt.) • To counteracL 
*• To retdiate. » To temedy. Widi Praii and Upa (PaATiupAKtt- 
tH-rt.) To reqiiite, to retam a kindneat.] With Vi (ViKURCTt.) 
• To tftWr, to tound. ["-To seek, to strive Ibr.] (Vocaroii.) • To 
alter,'t6 change in form. * To dilturb or agitate. " With Vi and 
AV ^TtAkiiBdTt.) ■■ To exfJain, to expound. *■ To make maniteat or 
pubhi:. ' *^ With Sav, wMci in coH^ontion becoma Sako (SAtroaKA- 
ROTx.) ■ To polish, to perfect. '' To aaiemhle, to hiing together, 
[•• With Stj (StiiROTi.) To do well.]" 

Tlte length to which these remarks have tlready extended, 

warns OS that it is time to conclude. We shall, therefore, mm 

up.itbe. whole by observing that the present is one of those forta- 

iwte trorks whose value caunot be overlooked. It Is evident that 

no student of Saascdt can bo without i^ and even to those who 

are -not: professedly such, bat who ^re interested in the study of 

general and rational philology, history, and antiquities, and in the 

prejwnt msnnerB, politics, or statistics of India, it is indispensable. 

To every ope of the^, in his sevecal departments, it presents in 

itaelf.ap ineihatutible treasure of information already collected, 

aiui points <oiut the surest way of obtaining more. Had the work 

been of tfao 'Aiost imperCect kind, it would still, from the total 

beea en inTaluable present to the 

nsidtir its high absolute excellence 

It any reference to the- wants of 

le not to admire the talents which 

in of a Sanscrit Dictionary, but 

erfection. 

Mr. Wilson, (bat Sanscrit is a Ian- 
have no limit." However much 
dictionary, and however much the 
uthbroi^ have done, tnuch stiU leDuuos to do ; and the best 
wfisli yr&ctar express for tffoSe who have leisure and inclination 
lbi"iucb' rttldies Ja, that Mr. Wilson,^ as ia the Frefasc to his 
aetond edition he gives as'sOue reason to hope, would favour the 
world with a third edition, with sutb addenda as his experience 
must by this time have enabled him to m*ke, among which we 
would venture to st^est that of a reverse part, or Index, so as to 
form a Dictionary l^glisb and Sanscrit. 
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Art. IV. — Storid del Keam^ di ^apoli^ ial VH^, sino Jal 18§^r 
Del tSenerale Pietro Colletta. [History of tlie Kingdom ojf 
fiaples, from 17^4/0 18^5. Bj General Peter ColleUa.) 
Capolago^ Cantone Ticino, 1834. 4 foK Svo. 

This id a modt important historical vtork^ writteh with ability 
Uiid eloqii^nce of lio commoii kind, and in a Spirit of truth and 
sincerity, by a m^n ^hd acted a not insignificant, though alwajt 
honourable t>aH| in many of the vicissitudes and e?et1ts vvbich be 
iias here narrated. Cplletta was born at. Naples in 1775. U« 
early applied bimself to the study of mathematics, while hia clas- 
sical education was not neglected. In 1796 be entered tb^ tnili^ 
tary service as an officer in the artillery^ and was present during 
the disastrous campaign against the French in 179S4 He served 
afterwards under the turbulent and sik^rt-lived republici 5i^ithoU| 
beitif either a demagogue or &. fanatic* His frieridjs succeeded 
io saving bim frotti the pj-oscciptioos that followed« Being, baw* 
ever» dismissed from the service, be found employment as a civil 
eiigineer in draining the marshes near the mouth of the Ofaitto* 
When the Frencb took possession of NapleSf for the second limei 
in 1^()6, Colletta was reinstated in his rank^ and employed at tba. 
siege of Gfieta, and at the taking of Capri. He was afterwards 
sent by Murati as Inteiidant, to Calabria, where he remained 
two years. Jo 1812 he was made a general, and director of thd 
roads and bridges. Two of the finest roads io the neighbour-^ 
hood of Naples were planned by bim^ and executed under his dir 
rections. In 18 IS he was appointed chief of the eugineer deparl^ 
ment. He accompanied Murat in his two campaigns o^ 18l4o 
].3» atid after the i-everses of the last, he was sent by bim to ibe 
Austrian head*quarters, where be signed the capitiiUtion of Casar 
lanza^ by which Ferdinand was restored to tl)e kingdom of Naples. 
He was continued in his employments by the restpred govera^ 
ment, which he served with loyalty. He kept entirely aloof from 
the plots and machinations that brought about tbe revoiulioil of 
18dO. During the jihort period of the constitutional governmeut 
he was sent as captain-general to Sicily^ to restore order ia thai 
island, and was sUbseqi^eatly appointed mi^iister of war ; but the 
entrance of the Austrians* and the overthrow of the constiUilioni 
agaip end finally threw him out of employment, and drdve him 
into jexile along with many othersi on account of their liberal 
opinions. After spending two years in tbe Austrian dominions^ 
where be was treated with respect and attention by that government, 
he was allowed, on account of his health, to return to Italy in 
1823. He took up his residence in Tuscany, and beguiled the 
tedium of exile, iu his latter years (he died in November, 1831,) by 
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compo^iag the work before iiS) ^hich {brms a most vuluable 
addition to the stock of Italian histories^ and may be considered 
as a worthy continuation of Giannone's History of Naples^ It 
embraces th^ period from the establishment of the Spanish Bdur- 
bon dynasty on the throne of Naples^ in 1734, to the death of 
Ferdinand I., in 18^5; It is dividisd into ten books) the ^'rs^ df 
which contains an account of the reign of Charles II L, and the 
Qsefbl reforms and in^provements introduced by that well-inten- 
tioned monarch. The second book treats of the early part of the 
reign of Ferdinand I,, who, by means of his ministers, followed 
for a time the steps of his father and predecessor. Then came 
the French revolution, which^ by the fears it iiispired ilnd the 
paiftffdns it e^cited» changed the whole system of Neapt)litan 
pKAityi and plUnged the tountt-y itite an abyss of calamities) 
rbe1ll*-advised and worse-directed wai- against the French^ the 
ihva^oft thitt followed, the trtadness of the republic, and the 
dtrdtlti^S of the coilht^r-rtetblution— these foritt \h6 sUbject bf thii 
third ^ui fourth bboks, and ^ri^ M pbrtrayted Iti Vivid but true 
eoFoui-^. Those who are acquainted with CUoco's ahd Bbtta*^ 
histories of the same period, will yet find ih Coltetta's narrhtive 
much that is new. llie six years that elapsed between Fer- 
dinatid's first restoration and the French invasion under Joseph 
Bonaparte fill \\p the Jijik book. The sixth is occupied with 
Joseph's short but trotibled reign. The seventh comprises a very 
int($re»ting dtcount df the administration of Joachim Murat^ 
dUVing thfe sev^n ye^rs bf his rfeign, follbwed by his melancholy 
catastrophe sind tragical end: The eighth book contains the 
atcbunt of Ferdlnahd's ^dthinistralion from his restbratiort to thi§ 
revolutidn bf 1820. The ninth gives ^ narrative of the estabtishi 
blent of the constitution and. its fall ih 1821. The tenth book 
relates the events which followed Ferdinand's third restoration^ 
till his death in 1825. 

The information which Colletta gives us of the circumstances 
of tiM feud between Mtirht and his imperious brother-in-law lA 
m>C a littfe curibus. Soon after Munk^b |)recipitate return to bis 
ciipUalf dfterthe disasters of the Russian campaign^ ne^ociations 
weHs entered into between him and Lord William Bentmck, i^^ho 
cdmtnahded in Sicily. Full of iht apprehension that Napoleon's 
beMNong atnbition and reckless obstinacy were about to bring 
down ruin upon himself and all those connected with him, Murat 
became exceedingly anxious to save his kingdbm of Naples front 
the general wreck. He had beeh grievously offended by Napd- 
leon on several occasions, and especially by the sneering manner 
in which hts departure from the army was annouhbed in the French 
MonUeur^ and the preference therein exhibited towards Eugene 
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UHny. Nipolebit; tnnddei^ed by his reverses, wrote to his rfster, 
"Mtinlt^ ^ife/bttteitf reproaching her husband, in his inidal^lent 
'ufyfe, as a traitor, an imbecile in politfds, unworthy oFhis a1Halice» 
'^nd threatening him with condign punishment. Murat repllecl to 
thti epistle by another, which he sent to Napdl^on, without coni!- 
municating'it to his wife; Coltetta, who enjoyed Murat's confi- 
'd^nce at the time, gi vef^ us some extradts of the contents of this v^ry 
characteristic letter ! 






^be ^ound ^ou have inflicted upon my character is de^«^ audit k 
^beyond yoiir Majesty's power to heal it. You have insulted , an old 
companion In arms, who was faithful to you in all your dangers^ who 
i;ontr!bUte(!f not a little to yoar victoHes, and who sea9onabry revived 
yoor downcast snlrit^ on the IBth Brumafre. ... • You are pleased to 
Sfliy/ifaat one 1^0 has the honour 6f belonging to *your illustrioak 
feniHy' oagtat to avoid •everything that may piejadk^ its iuteretci, 6t 
tamisb ;iu spltndDW4 . But I, dr^ teU you id reply» that your fismUy 
kas'Kotived.fruUi lue as nnich honour as it 'has imparled to me with 
ike band ¥ y#ur sister Caroline* Although I am cailsd « king* many 
js the time that I haye recaUe^> with a sigh of regret^ tbedays when 1 
Wis a siipple officer, when t acknowledged superiors — ^but no mastec 
Since I became a king, I have been tyrannizen over by your M^esty, 
and domineered in the bosom of my own family ; and at such timay 
I have felt more strongly than' ever the want 6f independence, and a 
thirst for Hberfjr. It is ever ihus that you affiict — ^that you sacrifice to 
your l9tspicious tempei^-^e men most faithfol to you^ t^ose who have 
been your flrUMst supporters in the portentous career of your •fortunes. 
Thus yon saerifited rooche to Savary, Talleymnd to Champagnjv uid 
•flcrwards Champagny to Maret, and now you have sacrifiend 'Itorat to 
3<)auharnoisi;r-^to that Beauharnois, whose greal merit, in your eyes; n hk 
ipsute obfdiecuie,.. besides the other merit, yet moi;e acceptable to yoi^ of 
hayi^; announced to the French senate the divorce of his mothert « « •• 
7 canno^ refue^e to my people some alleviation of the intolerable evils 
which your maritime war inflicts upon the country. From all th^t has 

Jiassed between us, it is clear that our old mfitual confidence cxis^ no 
onger. Tou Will act as you think proper ; but whatever be your wrongs 
tdwards me, I call myself still your attfectionate brother-in-law, 

JOACSlMi" 

Mui'at had about him persons who encouraged bim in thus 
tasting oiF his dependence on Napoleon. Ever since 1810, says 
Colletta, several Neapolitans, atul a native of another part of 
Italy, men placed in confidential stations, pevcei^ng that the 
headlong career of Napoleon must lead to a precipice, conceiveci 
that th^ only chance of safety for Nantes was the udion of all 
Italy under 6he scfeptte.' 'In thfeir eyls^ Muhifs ambition and 
bravery marked him out as thd iUa*n .who could achieve this ^at 
object* The st/ggestidn was tvbispereld to Murkt*s ear, and h^ 
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listened,^ U without displeasure^ but kaptit a profound secret 
fropi^bis) ministers and his wife. On his return from Russia, the 
s^a^e ,oau,ns^e\\or^ represented to him th^ttbe opportune moment 
wa3 npyf arrived^, that all the armies of £urope were concentrated 
in Gj^rmanj, Ibat Italy was free from both French and Austrian 
tj^oops^ tjbj^t Buonaparte could never recover his former aupremacy 
e^ertfae vfpjrid, and that, by nnikiog peace with England, he 
(M.uj:at)jsiight occupy all Italy* unite it under hi3 sceptre, and 
make it independent for ever. Acting upon these suggestions, 
Murat sent messengers to meet Lord William Bentinck in the 
i^llii'rd^bf Ptmzra, and, after some negociation, it was agreed be- 
t^^i^'^em that Murat should march to the north of Italy, and 
\^r^$t fl^ whole Peninsula from the power of Napoleoa, and that 
^nk auxiliary English army should co-operate with him. This took 
l4ace. iir tbi^, spriug of 1 8 1 3« M urat was only waiting for the rati* 
jgcMAo^of' the treaty by the English ministry. But, in the mean 
liliNS;^ hkia wife had beea using all her eMrtiow to fffect a recon- 
dUatiofi between her husband* and berbrother; Napoleon again 
Wf«lein a friendly straih;*and commissioned Ney and Fouch6 to 
w^ril^'io'MHirat, that the FVench ^rmy was on the eve of a fresh cam- 
jMrt^ ^nd infilling Idddly fot the king of Naples ; that thie cavalry 
i^^'ti'aiting inipatienOy to place itself under its old commander, 
(h}it:'the destinies of Prance and of Europe were to be tried once 
ipore on the banks of the Elbe, and that he, even for the interest 
pl{,hU own kingdom in the event of a peace, ought to be present 
QiQi.t^.sppt, Moratj wholly at a loss what course to pursue, and 
bfiing iifg($d by his wife, at kiel revealed to her the secret of the 
.negottiitioiiiiwbach he. bad beencaivying on with Lord William 
.BMtiark; ' Caroitne pevauaded kim to join the French annyy 
iwhile she, as Regent, would continue to carry on the affair with 
England; Murati with his natural credulity, at last yielded, 
attd proce^(fed to Dresden ; and the negociation with England 
fell to tbe ground. 

Afler the defeat of Leipzig, Murat, having sustained his high 
military reputation during the campaign, took his last leave of 
Napoleon at Erfurt, and returned to Naples towards the close of 
18 J3. In January, IB 14, \^e made a treaty of peace and alliance 
with Austria, and soon after a convention witn England, which 

E" ut. an end to the hostilities by sea, and opened the intercourse 
^tween Naples and Sicily. Murat then marched with 2^.000 
pien^ occupied the ftoman States, besieged the French garrbons 
of Ancona and Civita Vecchia, and, having taken those places^ 

fined at Bologna and Ferrara the Austrian division under deneral 
ugent, with which he was to act on . the southern bank of the 
p agamst the Italian ^nd French army under Eugene. Murat 
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had now taken his part openly and after mature deliberation, and 
it was his policy, as well as his duty, to have co-operated sincerely 
and frankly with the Allies. CoUetta, who had urged him to th^ 
step, because he thought it the only chance which Naples had of 
escaping further calamities and of retaining its independence, was 
for a straight- forward active co-operation. But Murat wavered 
between his old attachment to his brother-in-law and the interests 
and the wishes of his own subjects. 

The real sentiments of Murat, during his singular campaign of 
1B14, have been a matter of dispute; Colletta clears up the 
question. There was mistrust on both aides — of the Allies 
towards Murat, and of Murat towards the Allies. Lord Williani 
Bentinck remembered the fate of the negociations of the preceding 
year. Bellegarde, the Austrian general, feared that Murat was 
acting a double part, and that, at the first opportunity, be might 
join the viceroy against him. Thus Murat, on the southern baqk 
of the Po, was rather a check than a support to the operationa of 
the Allies. The only thing he had effected in the common cause 
was to clear the Roman States and Tuscany of the few French 
troops stationed there, which he sent back to Franceu Bellegarde 
requested Murat to attack Piaceuaa and threaten Eugene on that 
side, while he should force the line of the Mincio, but Murat 
refused. The cabinet of Vienna meanwhile delayed the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty agreed upon between Count Neipperg and the 
Marquis del Gallo in January, 18 14, by which the possession of his 
kingdom was guaranteed to Murat. The Neapolitan generals in 
Murat^s army, who were attached to him personally, and werp 
anxious for the safety of their country, aeeing that his vacillation 
and ambiguity threatened the ruin of both, remonstrated with bini, 
and urged him to act frankly and decidedly in concert with the 
Austrians. The soldiers seem to have been actuated by the aame 
spirit; and we have heard, from persons who were at Modena a(t 
the time, that the Neapolitans would cry out, on seeing their king 
pass^ *' Viva Gioacchino! and death to the French T And this 
they said to Murat, a Frenchman, having still many French 
officers and generals in his service. 

Another incident added to the perpleiities of that most con- 
fused epoch. The Pope^ Pius Vll., being released fr0ai his 
French confinement, arrived at Parma, on his way towards Rome. 
General Nugent, who commanded at Parma, received him with 
the utmost respect, and gave him an escort as far as the Neapo- 
litan advanced posts, half-way between Parma and Reggie. 
Murat, who had occupied the Roman States, and who wished to 
keep them either all or in part, commissioned General Caraacosa, 
who commanded the advanced guard, to go and meet the Pope, 
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and end^voar, by all means of persuasioti, to prevaH oi¥ hind to 
turn back, or at least to stop at Reggio. The scene that took 
place is characteristic :*— 

'' Hardly bad Carascosa arrived at one end of the bridge oo the Enza^ 
where the outposts were placed, wbeu the Pope appeared at the other 
extremity, coming from rarma, and escorted by an Austrian guard of 
honour, and followed by an innumerable crowd of people, which increased 
at every step. At the foot of the bridge, the POpe dismissed the Austrian 
escort with bis bkssriig and thanks, and proceeded in bis earriai^e witb- 
oftt stopping. The Neapolitan officers and soldiers now confusedly joined 
tte' crowid^ wbieb was propellkig tkt wheels in sig^ of revereace, 
Canwoosa hinlself, larning bis horse's head, followed, or ratber waa 
wp^Ued along with the maliUude) any attempt to stop ih» J^ope being 
oat of tbe^ question.*' 

In thii triumphal manner Pius VII. entered the town of Reggio. 
The Pope went to the Episcopal Palace, and Carascosa imme* 
^at^j solicited an audience, and was admitted. The generri, 
aftar kbsing the Pope^s hand, asked him what were his faoliness's 
inlentlofis?— ** To continue my way to Bologna.^' — ** But his 
dfiajesty, the Khig of Naples, is ignorant of your holiness's arrival ; 
nothing has been prepared for your reception.*' — *' I do not 
require anything of his majesty, on whom I invoke the divine 
favour."—'* The post-horses on the road are engaged for the 
aervfce of the &rmy, and your holiness might be liable to be 
dettoirted."-^** I shall trust to the charity of these devout peofile 
i#ho accompany me.** — " But private horses have also been taken 
fbr the military service." — " Well, 1 shall proceed on foot, as long 
as God M'ill give me strength." Carascosa was now silent a 
moment, and then asked Pius when he would receive the visit of 
the officers of the army. " To-morrow at nine o'clock, before I 
0et oflF on my journey." Carascosa then kissed again the Pope's 
hand, took his leave, and hurried to the king at Bologna, to report 
to him the conversratioti word for word, advising him to yield to 
tb^ power of opinion. Two of Mnrat's ministers entreated him 
to flivour openly the Pope's cause, which appeared identified vrith 
that of the people; but Murat had not decision enough for this. 
The Pope, having arrived at Bologna, after some rest, went to 
tisit the king, who returned the visit, and remained long closeted 
with Pins; The principal subject of conversation was the resti* 
tufion of the Papal States, which were then occupied by the 
Neapolitan troops. After much debating, it was agreed that 
Rome and the provinces south of the Appennines should be deli- 
vered over to the Pope's authorities^ and that Murat should 
retain, pro ttmpore, the northern provinces. In his treaty with 
Aoslria be bad insisted upon having the Marches added definitirely 
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to his kiogdom of Naples. .Another question was raised concerning 
tberood' which Pins was to follow. He was desirous of proceed- 
ing by the Romegna road ; but Murat, fearing the influehce of Ins 
presence on the minds of. the people, whom he wished to ootiiide^ 
at hiA si^Lyects, endeavoured to induce hini to take the route bf 
Florence. But Pius was resolute, and Murat could not think of 
preventing hiin by force. Next day the Pope proceeded t6 
Cesena, his birth*pUce, where he remained some time, and it ws(S 
only on the 24th May following that he made his triumphal entrj^ 
into Rome* 

. The Pope's passage being thus setled, Murat thought 0f the 
military operations. A corps of Eugene's troops^ 14,000 strong, 
under General Grenier, attacked General Nugent near Parma, 
drove him away, and pushed its success as far as Reggio, close upon 
the line of the Neapolitan outposts. It was high time for Murat 
to decide on which side he was to fight. Colletta confirms what 
we had before heard, that just before that event Murat had made 
overture* to Eugene, and would have joined him; but Eugene, 
mistrusting him, or from old aversion to him, not only spurned 
his messengere, but found means to reveal Murat's double-dealing 
to thQ commissioners of the Allied Powers, who were in Joachim's 
camp. Murat then decided upon attacking Reggio; the Neapo- 
litans fought heartily on the occasion, and Eugene's gene^af, 
Severoli, was severely wounded in the action. Murat next fbrc^ 
the passage of tlie river Taro, and pursued the Italians and French 
as for as Piacenza. In these various affairs, the Neapolitan 
troops fought with spirit and success. While he was preparing to 
attack Piaeenza. a messenger arrived with the news of the abdi^ 
cation of Napoleon. Murat, who was then conversing with Cof- 
letta in a field not far from the walls of the town, on reading the 
letters, turned pale, gave orders to suspend the operations^ and 
soon after, returned to Bologna. 

The Allied Sovereigns charged Murat with faithlessness during 
the ,late campaign in Lombardy, and Talleyrand, the Freneh 
minister at the Congress of Vienna, was hostile to him, and 
favt^urable to the claims of Ferdinand of Sicily. Meanwhite 
Murat eifttertained a secret correspondence with Buonaparte at 
Elba; he received and took into his service several political emh^ 
grants from the north of Italy ; he would not restore the Marchcfi 
to ibe Pope; and his consul at Rome was intriguing against the 

Spai government. Thus began the year 1815. On the 4lh of 
arch, Murat received the news of Buonaparte's escape from 
Elba, at wliich he could not conceal his joy; yet the next dtiy be 
wrote to the courts of Austria and England, promiaing to remain 
faithful to his alliance with them, whatever might be the fate of 
Napoleon. Colletta observes that there was deception in thit. 
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fo&he b0d already made up his mhid to march a^n iota northern 
Xuly* His idea was to. conquer the whole peomsuia, and then, to 
|r4at with both^ France and Austria in order' to< retsia* possession 
pf iu ,lu vaiA some of his counsellors remonstrated against the 
ha^rdous experiment ; lie exaggerated bis own resources^ and 
liniated to the promises of a few partisans in the rest of Jltaij, who 
wrote that they bad regiments ready to join him, of which 
fegimtots^ however* not one ever made its appearance* On the 
fiSd of March he rushed on to war and his own destruction.' > 

* '•' He had SSfiOO itaen ; ten' of Lis twenty-five generals, ftnd thirteen 
out of twenty-seven coidneh, werb Prenchnten, between whom iefnd the 
J^eapdftans Uiare was bat little' harmony ; the discipline was' relaxed 
fUM^jLootuDifonn ^ brms and aoHiiuniiton were scarce^ the cooHnissariat 
ifar ffom trps^wortby ; the military jcbests almost empty : he calcalatedi 
like N^ppjeoQ, on mf^intaining, his army at the expense of the yi^pantries 
he was going to c^ccupy/* > 

He ilsued a turgid proclanoatioci to the Italians* in which he 
boasted of 80,000 Neapolitans, who were marching tO' assist in 
estMblishing the independence of Italy, and delivering it from 
|c)reignera; ^' but this proclamation," observes Colletta, '' was 
sigfied by.Murat and countersigned by his adjutant, Millet de 
y.illeneuve, bo|h Frenchmen/' The appeal had no eflfect, except 
lit Bologna, where some students volunteered in Murat's causer: 
9|t,>libn> where the proelamatson was allowed to circulate freely^ 
tpg^bfrwith Bellegarde's reply, it was read- with great indif** 
ferem:e; and we remember an Austrian officer in the theatre of 
La Scala, who was going next day to join the army against 
Murat, saying to some friends that it would be merely a ^ pto* 
fnwade mlitaire,^^ There was, however, some sharp' fighting of 
diiuisions ; the Neapolitans forced the passage of the Pdnaro, and 
pushed on as far as the Po, but were soon afterwards attacked 
aii4 defeated by the Anstrians at Carpi; and Marat, alarmed at 
Qi^ saafie time by the news of the hostile preparations in Sicily 
Ugainst .hia kingdom, and the advance of an Austrian division 
through Ttiscany, resolved to fail back upon his own states. Th^d 
}:(attle^ of Tolentino, on the fid and 3d of May, proved on the iii^tf't 
da^ successful to the Neapolitans, who afterwards, through the mis* 
pnanag^lnent of some of their officers, sustained considerable losis; 
^uraA continued his retreat, biit^ as soon as the troops reached 
their owq frontiers, all discipline was at an end : the generals dis# 
pbeyed their orders, and the soldiers dispersed and went hom^. 
Oil thfs IStb of May, Murat had no longer an army. He returned 
fllmqat a1pBeijt!9(!Na(>l^^ and, on meeting his wife, exclaimed that 
i'.allwas lost/^ His. wife had meanwhile signed a convention 
. wii^ fAdmrs^ Ctmipbell, and she secured, her passage ontrdUrd sm 
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English ship for Trieste. She diiiplajred great fertitude si tUt 
iudden emergency. Murat sent Carascosa and Colletta to the 
Austrian head^quarters to make the best terms they oooM for 
dieir country; he stipulated nothing for himself. The convetttioa 
of Casalanza was signed on the ^Oth of May» and Naples apua 
acknowledged its old King Ferdinand. On the following day« 
Murat sailed with a few friends for France. Driven thence after 
the battle of Waterloo, he repaired to Corsica; persecuted by the 
authorities there, and disdaining a life of quiet obscnrky, instead 
of joining his wife and children in Austria, he made a deaperate 
attempt, in October, 1815, on the coast of Calabria, which led la 
his tragical end, of which Colletta gives some interesting particii- 
lars. Murat intended to have landed at Salerno, where the 
remains of his old army were stationed. 

" It was a fortunate thing for us," says Colletta, " that the weather 
prevented him, as the insurrectioo be would have excited, although It 
could not be successful, would have spread to some extent, and would 
have again plunged our country into civil war, followed by cmel leac* 
tions and proscriptions." 

Murat landed at Pizzo, with only twentyeight men, shouting 
'' King Joachim for ever!" He was answered by a discharge of 
musketrv from the assembled natives. It is a remarkable cirruoi- 
stance that a steward of the Duke of lufantado's, a Spanish 
grandee, well known in the war of Spain against Napoleon, and 
who is possessed of considerable estates in the neighbourhood ^ 
Pizzo, together with an old officer of King Ferdinand's, were the 
two persons who collected their friends and arrested Mttrat and 
his followers. Murat attempted to regain his vessel; but the 
master, a Maltese, whom he had in the time of his prosperity 
raised to the rank of captain in the navy, stood out to sea, leaving 
him to his fate. Murat was then seized, and, after being ill used 
by some of the mob, was shut up in a cell in the castle of Pisao. 
General Nunziante, who commanded in Calabria for King Fer- 
dinand, hastened to the spot, and, having recognized Murat, treated 
him with proper attention. " Nunziante was an oM loyalist 
officer of Ferdinand's, and in this delicate circumstance he knew 
how to reconcile fidelity to his king with a feeling regard for his 
unfortunate and fallen enemy." An order was transmitted from 
Naples to try Murat by a court-martial. When Nunsiaote 
brought him the news, on tlie morning of the 13th of October— 
*' I am a lost man," exclaimed Murat, '* trial is in this case syno- 
nymous with death." He wrote to his wife and children, giving 
them his blessing, and entreating them to think no longer of what 
they had been, but to accommodate themselves to their altered 
condition. He refused the counsel that had been assigned to hioi. 
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aajiog Amt the eourt was iDcompeieDt to try him. '^ He w«i 
either a King or a Marshal of France, and could not be tried by 
subadlems/' To Captain Stratti, who was on guard upon him, 
be observed that he bad done much for the Neapolitans ; that he 
bad for cbem forgotten his own country, and had been ungrateful 
to the French and to bis brother-in-law. And he added: *' King 
Ferdinand now avenges by my death the tragedy of the Duke 6f 
Enghien, in which, however^ I took no part; this I swear before 
God, in whose presence I am soon to appear/' He then thanked 
the captain for the kindness he had shown him in his misfortunes. 
A priest^ named Masdea, next entered. 

" Sire/' said be, *' this is the second time that I address yon. Five 
years ago, when your majesty came to Pizzo, I asked you for pecuniary 
assistance, in order to complete the building of our church, and you 
granted me more than I requested. My application having once found 
favour with you, I trust that I shall be as successful now in my anxious 
care for the eternal safety of your souL" 

Murat acquiesced in the good priest's entreaty, and, after per- 
forming the rites of religion, he wrote, at Masdea's request, ** Je 
diclart gueje meurs en bou Chretien. G. N." Meanwhile the court 
was proceeding with the trial in another room of the castle. 
Murat had landed in arms as a public enemy — had excited the 
people to revolt — had brought with him proclamations and a 0ag 
for the aame object; be had upon him printed copies of a decree 
by wbich he ordered that all the nunisters, oflScers, and other 
agents of Ferdinaodi who should oppose his progress, were to be 
cooskfered as rebels and traitors, and treated accordingly : which 
crimes are by the articles of the criminal code punished with death. 
The sentence being read to him, he heard it without remark. He 
was led to a small court of the castle, where a platoon of soldiers 
was formed; he refused to be blindfolded, and when the men 
made ready their arms: ^' Spare the face,*' he cried to tbem^ 
^ and aim at the heart;" — and immediately afterwards he fell^ 
without a struggle, still holding in his hand the miniatures of his 
wife and children. They were buried with him in that very 
church to the erection of which he had contributed, and the priest 
Masdea performed the funeral service. Murat was in his forty- 
eighth year. He was born at Cahors, in France, of humble 
parents^^-entered the army at the beginning of the revolution — 
soon became a colonel — served with Buonaparte in Italy — was 
fBade successively General, Marshal, Grand Duke of Berg, and 
lastly King of Naples. He fought in hundreds of battles, and was 
never wounded. " He had the aspirations of a king, the head of 
a soldier, the heart of a friend. Ambitious and obstinate, he lost 
bis kingdom through his ignorance of the art of government^ which 
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kB confoumted ^ith ibeartof var. Themochetiflik deatkelKiicA 
auiverftal compa80ion.'\ or n: 

Previous to commencing the history of the. reatoratioo.i'miiiisk 
fills up the three last books of his work, oiur author ^ivosra $uin- 
mwrjf of the good and the evil effects which tbe ten years of FreAah 
occupation bad produced, upoa the sodaUtate of the kingdofoof 
Naples. The dvil laws, which in 1805 were scattered through faun^ 
dredsof volumes, were now compressed intoone coherent and wise 
civil code. The criminal code, which, before that, did not existed- 
qept in detailed edicts aod fareosic customs, was likewise reduced 
to^ fixed form and series of laws, however ol»jectionable the' kMer 
might be, in some instances^ oa account 4)f ihetr too great severity^ 
and the inequality between offences and puniabaients* 

** It was not unbecoming to us to adopt the civil laws of Fiance, 
founded, as they are, upon pHnciples recognised by European civi- 
lization, and collected ntMU the wisdom of both the ancients and 
Qjodems. Hut the reatnn of the penal laws roust be looked fior in the 
pliydcal and moral nature of each country j the feelings nod the tSHfiQr*> 
ings of the various races of men differ greatly. in tlieir iwtu<%,ai»d> 
intensity ; the proportion of guilt attached to the sanie crime is not tbs. 
same every where, any more than the degree of sufienng infliotefi by. 
the same punishment; and, therefore, punishments which are requisite;' 
in One state of society are often either too barsh or too slight m 
another. Tlie prodigality of the penalty of death in the French coiie 
was a consequence of twenty years of revolutions and wars, during which' 
the If^'e of man had been held of little value $ the unjust award of' 
confiscation was likewise derived from the habits of the French revo^ 
lution, or rather from the avarice and cupidity of the revolutionists,' dnd 
from the immense subversion of private and pubbe forianes. Ta tbe' 
same causes may be traced the practice of placing individuals acquitted 
by the Courts under the surveUlance of the police* The use of t^ 
pillory was likewise unfit for us ; it was death to some, whilst^ to other^,: 
It was only matter of indecent mirth." — vol. iii. pp. 76^ 77. 

The code de procedure, or form of legal proceediugs.in icri*' 
minal matters, on the contrary, ought ao( to be subservient^.Jike 
the penal laws, to times and countries ; it ought to be derivewL' 
from universal reason and judgment^ and applicable, .alike tq gll 
times and places. Tbe code of procedure which the. NeapoiH^ios 
received from France was, however, defective. There wvsd no 
jurv, and there were exceptional courts and magistrates,, special 
and military tribunals, and police courts. Of thes^ great ai»use > 
was made under the French, especial^ during Jo&^b's r/^ign* * 
But, on the other band, onie great improvement i^^rofJucfldby 
this, code was the system of public apd.wfj. voce trials, instead: 
of th^ former inquisitorial. process and writteu de(»9sition^r Tbis 
was the innovation which best pleased the Italians, for they felt 



tfndiit >#iis>iB j^anitif for «Ueir*peinB(Mii 4KgiriAdi ifh^ lAfl^fod^' o^ 
wealth and power, and against the indolence^ iffAWAhte,^^<it t&r^ 
i^tion^of the magiatmtes and jildgeft.^ - ' '' 

' ^' AmoBg btii* Nteiipolitao9, espeeittlly^ a'fEM^e n&tiiraTiyi^tispicidi^^aihd' 
nMles6,lb*« dfeieietit in political virtoe; tfaeref outght iO 1>e one ^^ct^Hty' 
o^omi. liberty^ instead of the tbouiand |8e(mriiito Vtifbidi'dtifi'M0derd' 
io^pvia^Fs.hayie deviaed^ and thai ia pub&eiit^: every act of tlie go^ttf^ 
mept;. ^ihetiMer.cinl» judicial or political^ ought tohe^Ndblio, andi^peii> 
to p^blic iave^tigfitiop/' — vol* iiup^ 79- ;.. iii.j* 

' Anolher advimtage of the' new code eonsiated ^mlbe' 8^-tallid^ 
coreectkiiial laws, which repressed atd pairisthed' ' petty ti^tid<<^ 
gpesaions i against persons and honour, such as' assaults;^ defa-^' 
niation, offences against decency, all which were foltnierly'bviet^ 
looked^ because the Spanish vice-risgal goverament, ihe principle 
of feudality, and the divisions of ceti (castes) kept.the lower eiasaes^ 
in a state of complete personal degradation. 

The code of proceedings^ in citii matters was too nitfcb eti^* 
cumbered with forms, which entailed considerable expentie and' 
delay on suitors ; bnt the establishment of local courts, the regular 
sftccession of judgments and appeals, the independence of the 
jodicial power recognised in principlci although by a law of, 
M urates, of 1812, the magistrates were not yet made permanent; 
the security giveu to property by a public registry of dee^a.and 
mortgages, and l^tly, the institutioii of ihe Supreme CoMrt ^£/ 
Cassa^ipn, the guardian and protector of the laws ; all tbesej n^ere : 
the advantages of the new code. 

t The Gtiril and financial administration had also its courts )' a ' 
(Mttcit of Intttidance, in each province, the JRoj/iat Court of 
Aa!em$ftSf which revised the decisions of the provisional councils^ j 
and lastly, the Council of State, which was a court of appeal. 
The proceedings of these courts were different from those of the^\ 
civil tribunals; the principle of Napoleon's administration being 
essentially despotic and unbending, and tending always to favour 
the interests of the treasury and crown domains, or, in other 
words, of the fisc. 

Thd commercial code was liberally conceived. Couifts vv6re ^ 
ioatihited consisting of commercial men, chosen by the body ot 
merchants ; frauds in tradie, so common before at Naples, were 
stricttyt defined and punished ; and suits speedily decided. Tti^ - 
exter^I or international part of the cede, O^iing to the long itiai-i- ' 
time war, was never digested. ' . i 

8ueh was the judicial system instituted during the ten years of ^ 
French occupation, and, considerin]^ the confused and arbitrary 
state of things which it replaced, it must be regarded, not>yith-' 
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ataiiditig alt it9 defects^ as a great and eMenlial benefit coaferred 
by the conqoerorB on the country-^-magiBtraticB in every com- 
mune, superior magistrates in every province^ trials begun wmI 
terminated on the spot, an end pot to secret practicesi to tortores 
or threats, and to inquisitorial methods or suggestive examioations. 

'* Am! thus the immense mass of errors and vices of the oM juris- 
pmdence, the accumulation of eighteen centuries of national calamities, 
wars, invasions, and revolutions, disappeared for ever, and the law, which 
had formerly appeared to us merely an act of power, now assumed a 
oharacter of benevdent protection ; it no longer enjoined a blind obe- 
dience, but appealed to the reason and persuasion of the people.''— toI. iii; 
p. 81. 

The system of finances likewise underwent a thorough reform. 
The many old unequal taxes were abolished, and property and 
consumption became the bases of taxation. But this taxation 
was ruinous to the proprietors. A caiasio, or inventory, of all 
the real property in the kingdom was begun, but never com*- 
plet»l* The fimdiaria^ or land and house tax, was laid indis<> 
oriminateiy upon all property; it averaged 20 per cent, of the 
net income, and produced seven millions of ducats. The burden 
was heavy, and, through intrigue, or from the want of accurate in- 
formation, was often unequally laid. The old tax on salt was con- 
verted into a government monopoly, and every individual was 
obliged to buy a certain quantity of it (5 rotoli) per year. This 
salt tax was the most obnoxious of all others to the Neapolitans, 
who, seeing Nature lavishing this valuable article around their 
coasts, and in many of their mountain streams, cursed the 
financial oppression which thus deprived them of her bounty. 
The public debt was acknowledged; the interest amounted to 
800,000 ducats at the time of Murat's fall. A sinking fund had 
bet;n established. All feudal rights and possessions were abo- 
lished, although not without many acts of injustice towards the 
old possessors. The^dei-com/ntssi were suppressed, and property 
made bee and divisible between the children, male and female. 
Of the convents, those which were possessed of property were 
closed, but the mendicant orders, from which nothing could be 
taken, were allowed to remain. And the once wealthy monks 
and nuns, who had a life-interest in the property of their order, 
who had given up their prospects in the world, and had devoted 
themselves to monastic life, when the laws and customs of societ? 
not only protected but encouraged, and in some cases compelled 
their choice, vrere now turned adrift upon a friendless and con- 
temptuous world, with a scanty and ill-paid pittance, (in most 
cases about one shilling a day). Colletta himself acknowledges 
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that ^ this MpprestioB of the OKmasteries was a&cted^ not ia a 
■pirit of philosophy or soiiod policji but under the direction of 
financial rapacity/' — Vol. iii* p. 47. 

Hit picture of the stale of aocicty^ in all classes^ is drawn with a 
masterly hand* 

" Many of the magistrates were better iDformed^ more just, more 
honest, than the former ones. The clergy bad become worse In cha- 
imcter and reputation ; the conqaest of Naples, in 1806, had iutrodaced 
the principles and the liccDtiousoess of French liberty, aod the clergy, 
•8 the church became poor, looked for wealth far from the altar | they 
were less hypocritical, less artful, but more scandalous in their lives; 
the monks, when converted into secular priests, threw discredit upon 
the clergy in general. The old nobles were poor, and decayed ; the 
new ones, unaccustomed to the patrician tone and manners, were more 
jealous of their power and wealth than of their rank ; both classes were 
^n ornament to, but not a support of, the monarchy : all privileges being 
abolished, the nobility became a class of landholders ; their interests 
were no longer those of an order, but common to other proprietors. Of 
Marat*s «rmy» the soldiers remaining were few, as most of them had 
deserted, the officers many, the generals too many ; and the spirit of all 
was restless, their language presumptuous, their craving for war and for 
honours had increased, wlule discipline and morality were relaxed. 
Ambitious men were accustomed to be rewarded for any services, and 
unscrupulous in seeking employment under any rulers. The lower 
orders had grown up among the dishonest profits of civil wars, and 
afterwards among the plunder of the feudal estates ; they were now used 
to the enjoyment of equality, and w^re become covetous, restless, and 
nngovemable, unless by physical fbrce« The old prestige vrhfch-once 
surrounded the kingly person had Vanished, since new men, like Joseph 
aod Marat, had risen to thai dignity before the eyes of the people; the 
bKnd veneration of oor fathers was changed into a feeling of dread of 
the kingly power, while the former reverence for the king's acts had be* 
CDoe mixed up with calculation ^ a moral change, fruitful of other results. 
The nation, tossed, as it had been for twenty years, in a sea of strange 
vicissitudes, bore in mind the unjust persecutions of 1793, the proscrip- 
tions of 1 799, the despotism of the following years, the deceptions of 
mo<lem liberty, the rapacity and insolence of foreign armies, the im- 
potence of its own troops. It remembered the broken promises, the 
perjured oaths, the arts practised, either to extract money, or to favour 
the views of power. It perceived that kings, both old and new, were 
cqoally careless of the sentWnenSs of the people $ tkas the old relied on 
legitf macy, and the new on mihtary force* But now both wcm alike 
broken ; the real Bourbonists or Muratists were few ; and the greater 

Ert of thinking men were Carbonari, or liberals, not displeased at 
unit's fall, but watchful and suspicious of the conduct of his successor.** 
— vol. iv. pp. 4, 5. 

Ferdinandi in bis addresses to the Neapolitansi dated from 
Sicily in May, 1615, proiniaed peace and oblivioa of the past* 
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He promUed to maiotaio the civil institutioiis esttbliflbed diniog 
his absence; he recognized the political equality of «U bii 
subject^ be confirmed the rank, hooours^ and pensionsFj of thofe 
%vho had served the late government ; the sales of natioael pn>> 
perty ; and the amount of the national debt. And he kept his 
word. No one was molested for his pa3t political conduct. 
The impartiality shown towards the officers who had returned 
from Sicily yds well as towards those who had served with Murat, 
was carried to an extreme which appeared ingratitude to the 
former; and we remeoi^er hearing bitter complaints from some 
of them at the time. The French codes were maintained, with fern 
modifications. Ferdinand confirmed the system of administratioi 
established by Murat; and yet, with all this, he did not succeed 
in giving general satisfaction. His conduct was the very revetse 
of that of bis nephew, Ferdinand of Spain; and yet, a few years 
after, revoliUioos broke .out alike against both. 

What was the coodition of Naples in 1819? Ferdinand had* 
up to that time, retained, with slight alterations, all the insti- 
tutions adopted during the ten years of French domination* the 
codes, the equal administration of justice : the tales irere e^ui% 
distributed; the civil administration was orderly, strict».aiid judipf 
ciou9 ; the police wa^ not arbitrary, as in the old iSmes of tbt 
i^ionarcby^ the bands in the provinces bad been put down; 'the 
country enjoyed peatce ; the judicial power was. iadependeal; the 
ministers of the lung, and the officers of the revenue, weresjul>^ect 
to a public inspection; audi. lastly, there were comnmnai and 
n^nnicipal council9f provincial cooncals, and a chancellery; ail 
assemblies of citizens and magistrates^ for the perpoae of pfOf 
moting the common weal. These institutionSi observes CoUetta^ 
acting together under the form of a mild, though noniinaUy>abso« 
lute, monarchy, constituted, in fact» a practical eonstitntien wbidi 
might be called one of freedom. The treasury was full, public 
cr^it goqd, works of improvement and embellishment were 
carrying on, the state was prosperous, the ntlers benevolent^.the' 
Ijresent was hfippy^ and there was a prospect of a happier futuf 
rity. . Naples was among the best^ovemed kingdoms in Et^ope; 
it bad adopted laost of the new liberal ideas; it seemed to havo 
gained the largest share, of the benefit accruing • from aU the 
changes that had distracted Europe for a qnarter of a century* 

'' Whence, then, the sadden discontent of the subjects ? whence the 
tnmiilfts of the subsequent rebeHion ? What was wanting to the public 
satisfaction? It waiUed persoaibn, the confidence of the people in thb 
good .iptedtiona xcS their tulert. Wbese that denfidento «xisu, eve» 
injustice is easily tderated ; where it is wanting, justhx itself beanatK 
an object of suspicion. That confidence had been destroyed by the 
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atrocities of ] 799, by the simnlations and uDcertainties of the restoratioi^ 
by ch^ pienMal bUtory of the kingf, by the intrigues of bis minislers, bjf 
a comnnoDly received opinion of their weakness and incapacity. Tbe 
todal body was fioarishing» and yet> strange to say, the bead was 
witbering*. The liberals were tormented by the fear that tbe good laWs 
migbt fadl into desuetude^ that tbe moderate monarchy might return to 
absolotisi^; they trembled for their persons, and the purchasers of 
national domains trembled for their property. It was not any real ground 
of complaint, but it was suspicion that brought about the revolution of 
18iO/'-p. 98. 

With slight alterattoD these remarks misbt appfy equally well 
to tte state of France under Charles X. It is a consequence of 
all reTolutions effected by bloodshed and violence, and attended 
by a disruption of the social bond, that they destroy for a long 
time afterwards all confidence between tbe people and their 
governors, whoever these may be ; and this moral conseqaence, 
tliough generally less noticed, is more fatal to the tranquillity of a 
mrtioo than even tbe material mischief attending the convulsion. 

There was in the king and his ministers a feeling of half- 
smotbered aversion for what bad been donei wlietber of good or 
evil, lender the French occupation; tbeil* words spoke one thing; 
hm their hearts meanit another, and their measures, under the in- 
fluence of these two opposite imj^ulses, gave a jarring discordant 
motion to the social machine. Several imprudent acts of the 
govermoent, tbougk in minor matters, which Colletta notices at 
lengtb, had brought that feeling to light, and the disaffected of 
course exaggerated their own suspicions, and excited those of 
0lhers. The two sections of the army, Sicilian and Muratist^ 
were jealous of each other; mutual taunts passed between them, 
and not all the benignity of the king could reconcile them. The 
king had individually shown favour to some of his old Sicilian 
efficersy which was natural enough ; but the jealous eye of partisan- 
ship overiooks nothing, and forgives no preference shown to an 
adversary. But the great, the principal, engine at work during 
the five years that passed between the restoration and the revolu- 
tion of I8£0, was tbe political sect of the Carbonari. Colletta 
gtv^ a ftill account of this famed society. Tbe origin of the Car- 
bonari is altribated by some to the old associations of the Char^ 
bofinitrs (eharrers or charcoal4>urners) and Fendeurs, or hewers, 
which were formed at different times in the Jura mountains, in 
tbe Vosges, in the Netherlands, and in Germany. A vast tract in 
the Ardennes was called the Carbonarian forest. Men employed 
in cutting wood and making charcoal^ in ^t vast forests and wild 
mountain tracts of those regions, joined in common bonds for 
mvtiial assistance and protection against robbers and other ene- 
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inie«i as welt as against* the oppresvioii of the forest laws and Aieir 
officers or foresters, which in Germany especially gave rise to fre- 
quent revolts of the peasantry. The Charbonniers adopted con- 
ventional signs known only to themselves. Important services 
rendered to the members of the association procured at times for 
persons of other professions, and of higher rank in society, ad* 
misnon into the order; and it is even asserted that several tnewr 
bers of the French pariiflrmenty when dissatiafied with the coortt 
were enrolled in it between the years 1770 and 17fX>.* In* 
curious book published at Paris in 1815, on the Secret Societies 
formed against Napoleon's Government, there is an account, ap- 

fmrently authentic, of the origin and the objects of the society of 
be Charbonniers, or Bncherons^ which had long existed in the 
French department of the Jura, and was called by the members 
Le ion Cousinage (good cousinship), and which was actively em- 
ployed for political objects during Buonaparte's reign. In Italy, 
m the Apennines of Genoa, the Charrers had also a sort of con- 
federacy, though not of a political nature, for their mutual pro- 
tection. A lively description of the existence and habits of these 
people is given in the Italian novel La Fidatizata Ligure* 

Having premised thus much concerning the remote origin of 
the association, we now proceed to its introduction into the king- 
dom of Naples.* Colletta attributes it to some Neapolitan emi- 
grants, who left their country from political motives towards the 
beginning of the French revolution, and in their travels through 
France and Germany became initiated in the mysteries of the 
sect, which, like all other secret societies, had at that time assumed 
a political character; and who, on their return to Naples, formed 
a branch society in that kingdom, where, however, it remained for 
years unnoticed and powerless. Others have attributed its im- 
portation to a Neapolitan officer whose name is unknown, and 
who had served some time in Spain. It is well known that ever 
since the first French invasion of Italy under General Buonaparte, 
and bis shameful be^aval of the republic of Venice, great dissa- 
tisfaction against the French prevailed among some of the Italian 
patriots, who had at first with credulous enthusiasm embraced the 
cause of the revolution, and had zealously assisted the invaders; 
conceiving that they were thus promoting the independence of 
their country. When they saw that they were mere tools in the 
hands of the conquerors, that their country was plundered without 
mercy, that the people, and not the old sovereisns or nobles, were 
the greatest sufferers by the change, these ItaUan patriots, more 
sincere than the crowd of blind or servile partisans of Napolebn, 

* Se6Memoiri of the Secrat Societies of UwSoutli of Italy. London, Murray, 18f]. 
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looked forward to some favoucablo opportunity of gettiof^ rid of 
the French^ as tbey had atreadj thrown off their own old absolute 
governments. This feeling gate rise to various seeiet associations 
in different parts of Italy. The Carbonari were one of these 
locieties. In Idl 1, some of the sect applied to Maghella, who 
wss then Director-General of the Police of Naples, representing 
to hjoi that the Carbonari «ight be made a useful instrument in 
gaining over the lower classes, especially in tbe provinces, to the 
new institutions of the kingdom, and weanbg them altogether 
from their old sympathy for refdinaikd of Sicily, and in creating a 
^urit of natiooality favourable to Mnrat's dynasty. Mi^hella^ a 
man of obscure origin, had been a revolutionist in his native 
country, Genoa: he afterwards became the friend of SalicetH and 
accompanied him to Naples under Joseph Buonaparte. He was 
Saliceti's confidential agent in the police of Naples, some say his 
secret enemy. After Salicetti*8 siidden death, he became his suc^ 
ccsaor as Director of the Police. He was well versed in all the 
intrigues of the various parties, and was himself a person of daring 
and un8cru|Hilous character. Knowing that Murat bad become 
really attached to the country which he governed, and that he 
bore impatiently the yoke of lus imperious brotheiwn-law» he con- 
ceived that Murat might be made the instrument of restoring the 
national inUependence, and that every thing which strengthened 
Murat's government in the opinion of the people would tend 
ttlUmately to favour the emancipation of Italy from the French or 
any other foreign yoke. He therefore represented the sect to 
Mitfat in a favourable light, and, having obtained his consent, be 
lUo^iFed the Carbonari to organize their society, and hoM theif 
meetings under the protection of the police, by whom many of its 
members were soon afterwards employed. The aect spread 
rapidly, and in a short time there was hardly a public office in any 
branch of the administration that bad not some Carbonari in it* 
Tke government of Eugene, in the north of Italy, being more de«< 
pendent on, and more subservient to. Napoleon than that ot 
JKaples, was informed of the progress which the Carbonari were 
making in the kingdom of Napks. Maghella was already an 
object of suspicion to Napoleon's police* Under the preience 
that he was a native of Genoa, and diereibre a French subject, be 
was claimed by Napoleon, and Murat was obliged to send hias to 
Paris, where he remained under Sttmej/Zoji^e until 18 id, when he 
contrived to escape, and i^turned to Naples. About the time 
that Maghella was sent away from Naples, Murat received a 
letter from Dandolo, Councillor of State of the kingdom of Italy, 
(the same who had acted a conspicuous part in the revolution of 
his native country, Venice,) in which he was warned against the 
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Carbonari, who Mmre.tmt spreaAbg tbvo^bout TU^i -and lo^o 
Dandolo said, ^' ^elM 4hii eneiM€« of etery throne*'^ X}m carp- 
ing, however, prodvotd no< imniMtiale cbiingie in MuraiViPPlJ^jr- 
He at that ep(»cb entertmed secret ^iew^.of raiisiog tbe,staiid|¥rd 
of independence OTet ;aU Italyy a Acbeoie wbicb bis ^ife, ^auived 
to avert for ibeiflument^- by. persuading him 'to joi«.aD|Qe more 
Napoleon's- artnfy in .G^dnaniy^^. >Tb0' Carbonari^ wbo bad b^n 
favourable to^tkase vioiivt^ now be«ani« objects Qf suapicipn ^^d 
hostility to. the NapoleoQ' party aA Ifaples^ It seems l9 have 
been about tluii time, 1813, tbatitbe Carbofiari turped their ^tfimir 
tion towards Sicily^ and its ile^ conaitilutiw, eptablisfied, bjrtlfae 
influence of the English.* • > < , . . , i , . , . .^ 

'' I^e Sicilian govmiroent and the English agents id Sicily edtered 
into correstK)hclehce witb th(^ Cafrbrntsri of Naples I Iheyfonvwiiel'to 
them cotoies of theSioHlsn eoabtitnti<in«mnd «f the k^Ms premalgate^ nniitr 
h, dwelnVig on the altered -polities « of King Ferdiaan^ and pppiotsipg 
similar insdtuliont te the continental kiogdoB), vheo once restored. to 
the Boorboni. Murat's police, having discovered these secret inl^i- 
gences^ proicribeA the Carbooarj» arrested many of them, and instituted 
courts^martial to try them.** — ^vol. iii. p. 197. , , 

The great strength of the Carbonari lay in tbe province of 
Calabria. General Manhes^ known for his former exterminatipn 
of the insurgents in 1810, was entrusted writb^lhe task of extir- 
pating the Carbonari. The sect was persecuted witiiout. nser^y, 
in the true spirit of Napoleon's system. Numerous adepts w^re 
put to death. One of the leaders, Capobiancojhy name^ a b^ld 
young man, one of the principal citixena of bis native tQWA« ^nd 
as such captain in the local niHtixi being too powerful to. be 
safely arrested in bis stvooghold, was kd into a anare^ .,U4ider 
the appearance of his being totally oneuspected by tbe govern- 
ment, be was invited by a frieedly letter from -the commandant of 
the province to a public dinner, which was to be given m Cosefza 
on the occasrioD of some festival, and^ to which other offioera of 
the militia, and the principal authoritiea, were likewise JovU^d. 
Capobianco'%vent, dined with tbe general and tbe other numflv^us 
guests^, but, on retiring after dinner, he was arrested by thegf^s- 
d'srmes, btNoUght before a miliury courts s o atcne o d, and beheaded 
the ni^^ day in the square of Coat naa. Many of tbe C«^iiari 
fled to Sidtjr to escape tbe tyranny of Murat's goverttmefity^ and 
to breathe, strange as it may sound, the air of bfa^rty uodeir the 

' '' ■ ' ■ ■ ■■< ■■iJ n iaii ■lilt it. , m I I I I i, I \ il>fc|| <t«>.»jt t|l»»l ttitt't f t 

* BotU«(ate«, tfSd wb b«Ueve,|ioC <»iUioat abuoiv Ai^i 4Aie.C«fbiDfitn Iwid.Wm 
already Implicaltd jd Uie fbrottr ijuorrfcUon of CaJuhri^, in tlie jears 1808— ISIO, 
again»t tbe Freoqh, though not exactfj in favoar of Ferdinand ; that tliey hsd pr»- 
dairoed a republic at Catanzart), and that Prhictf MoKterito «nd Caj»obiaac« wvifCbM 
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*'dFd 'dynad^j'abd bdti'aMy fbe diaratHNirs of tbe two d^dnaties 
'^eerh^d now ret^r§^d. Ferdimrod appetvred the more just tfid 
' MyndifbF 6F '(fie two rival kings^ The vibleiiee and vigour wbioh 
^ MdraPs j^bverriMent Inid formerly displayed ag«tost tbe instir- 
^ getit^'ahA'bHgar^ds were t>ow enforced against the sect of, the Gar- 
"bdHai'i;1yut' with this difference, that the oUniBurgentflcoaifiiitled 
''(^il^i^s, vi*hfl6 the ^ect cfemanded good )aw&j The sect has ^iorte 
'db^MeVMdd/buf at thattime it was immaotilate; it had cojoie 
'f^to the kingd6m at the reatestof Mimit'a own govetnmeiit; Its 
Kf^il^hd' its objects were theii benevolieiit and libcval*. MuBybf 
'^^U'ral^s' friends, wh<» did not belong to the sect; stioogly disap- 
proved of its cruel persecution. — pp. 19^^, 190* • . 
Jn the following year, 1814« while Murat was with his ajrniy at 
' Bologna, the Carbonari of Abxuzzo broke into open insurrection, 
nnd proclaimed Ferdinaiid as Constitutional King* The whole 
province of Teramo revolted; the magbtrates were removed and 
* new ones substituted, but without any violence or disorder. 
, Murat, however, sent troops and issued decrees; the revolt was 
easily put down, and the French general, Montigny, had the 
charge of prosecuting the leaders. Many deaths, many suffer- 
' ing^i teailB and sorrows of families^ saddened tbe Abruzzi as well 
'' li^ Calabria. 

The fM of Murat, in 1815, was, as might be expected, a sub- 
ject of i^joifcing to tbe Carbonari, who, having met with encaa- 
' ragetnent and support in Sicily from Ferdinand's government, 
^''tinticipated ei)uar favour from it at Naples. But Ferdinand, 
' ^tt^ his restoration, mistrusted (hem; the Sicilian constitution 
' 'ititelf was stippresied, -and tbe Prince of Canosf^ well known 

- 'tor bis furkws abeolittUfla, being made minister of police in 1816, 
'etreouraged an oppoaite sect, caUed Culderari, or "braziers," 

I* Which be recruited from the ranks of the old insurgents and 

- ^Iirigahds 'of 1799 and following years. His idea was to put 
'" dowfi the Carbonari by means of the Calderari« and he was thus 
' ^ry^ntmr involving tbe whole kingdosa in a dreadful social war; 

*"*whdn 'the king, l^tng informed of tbe illegal conduct of his 

-^'Uijitisltler,' and tbe ambassadors of Austria and Russia having 

^ ^Vemowstrated ogarnst sncb dangeroua practices, Cauosa was dis- 

•'* mii9edi «nd he left the country* Tbe Carbonari, however, were 

^*^nofi^Kfp0kij denonnsed by the government, and their meetings pro- 

'^•tfaibkiad. P4fpe^ Piut VII., also, after his return to Rome, excotn- 

raunicnled them, and having, in 1817» discovered an extensive 

' phtti of revolt at Macerata, AneoiMi,and other parta of the Papal 

*! .,,sl,ates, which ha<J b^en arranged by the Carbonari of Romagna 

tand the MaM-obes, a trial was instituted at Macerata, and sentence 

of death pnoiiounced in Octobei^, 1818, against fiv9 of the leaders, 

VOL. XVI. NO. XXXI. H 
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which sentence the Pope commuted into one of perpetual impri- 
tonment.* The Carbonari of Naples now shrank from public 
notice, and ceased to hold their assemblies. There were thou* 
sands of these sectarians in the kingdom, but there was no 
organized sect. Frequent personal quarrels occurred in the pro- 
vinces between men who stigmatized each other with the namea 
of Calderari and Carbonari; accusations and imprisonments, 
murders* and other acts of violence, ensued ; the seed sown bj 
Canosa's imprudence had found a proper soil in the fiery tern* 
perament and tenacious passious of those wild and secluded popu- 
lations. 

" The Carbonari became irritated, revengeful, and sanguinary ; the 
sect degenerated, and from being speculative it became active, and 
in the common danger of its members having discovered its ow« 
strength, it was no longer satisfied with remaining on the defensive, 
hoi turned assailant, and dark crimes were concerted at its rocet-*> 
ings. As deeds of wickedness require wicked instruments, the most 
uourincipled characters, even from the opposite faction, were induced 
to join the ranks of the Carbonari. Crime became a title to initiation^ 
the sect thus corrupted, not content with meddling in public aflfairs, fos- 
tered private passions, and through private hatred, jealousy and revenge, 
much blood was spilt both of the guilty and the innocent." — vol. iv. 
p. 93. 

The provinces of Puglia, and that of Lecce in particular, 
were, during the year 1817, desolated by the outrages of the 
sects which, under the various names of Carbonari, Caiderati, 
Derifi, European Patriots, and Philadelphia exercised club-law 
over those unfortunate districts. The famous banditti chiefs Var* 
darelli called themselves Carbonari. The priest, Ciro Anni- 
chiarico, at the head of several hundred Decisi, the most sau- 
guinary and determined sect of all, was the terror of the province 
of Lecce. General Church was sent with 1200 men, in July, 
18l7| to put down these bands. It was a regular campaign. 
Ciro defended himself in the village of San Marsano, and after- 
wards shut himself up in a large Apulian farm at Scaserba, 
where he sustained a regular siege against several companies of 
soldiers. He was taken at last, and executed on the 8th of 
February, 1818. Of his band '2^7 were brought to trial, and 
about half of them executed. It was not till September, 18i8, 
that the province of Lecce was again pacified. The trial of Ciro 
Annichiarico brought to light a number of atrocities committed 
by the sect of the Decisi. Ciro's career of guilt began in IbQS, 

* The report of the proceedings of thii celebrated trial waa printed at Rome, and 
•n cximct from tliem is givrn in the Appendix to the abuve-nieniiunfd MenMiirt of iht 
Stent Stcietiei iff the South nf Italy, p. 172—195. The plaa of Uiese Roman Car- 
bonari app«ara to havt beeu MUiguiuary and aUodeut. 
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hj,% murder from j^alou«y, and on bis last examination be acknow- 
ledged that be had killed between iixtj and seventy persons witb 
hit own hand, and three of bis companions confessed to about forty 
more. The Decisi bad for their symbols a thunderbolt darting from 
a cloudy and striking the crowns and the tiara ; the fasces and the 
cap of liberty upon a death s head between two axes^ See. Their 
tricolour was yellow^ red» and blue. They passed sentence of 
death upon any persons obnoxious to them, and the mandate was 
fearlessly executed by some of the brethren. They levied forced 
contributions of money or provisions, which few dared refuse. 
They called the jprovince of Lecce " the Salentine republic, a 
link of the great European republic,'^ In its ranks were included 
priests, canons^ and monks, who, although they themselves laughed 
at religion, yet performed mass before their moi-e credulous fol- 
lowers. It has been an old remark, in France, Italy, and Spain, 
that apostate priests have proved the worst of revolutionists, and 
the most remorseless instruments of faction, whether for the king 
oi" for liberty, for the old or the new governments. 

The severity of the government, though successful in Pu^lia 
against one outrageous band, was powerless against the other 
numerous sects, or divisions of sects, which were spread all over 
the kingdom. The Carbonari, who may be considered the parent 
Stock of all, had grown too strong ; they frightened the prosecu* 
tors ; witnesses prevaricated ; the judges were intimidated, or se- 
duced ; and impunity was insured to the adepts. This being 
once ascertained, every man who was afraid of judicial pursuits, 
no matter for what offence, or who meditated some future act of 
violence, hastened to enrol himself among the sectarians ; the 
prisons became vendite, or lodges, and the Calderari themselves, 
perceiving greater security in the opposite faction, joined it; all 
those who were haunted by an evil conscience became Carbonari, 

" Sodi," observes CoUetta, ** were the Carbonari in the year 1818, 
at which time the array, divided in opinions and feeling between Bourr 
V>nists and Muratisls, being moreover badly organized, ill paid, and 
Worse disciplined, appeared to the sect a proper element for propa* 
gandism. The seetarians laboured sedulously to seduce the subalterns $ 
ifone of the generals, or at n^ost but one, became adepts, and few of 
tte fietd-oflic<er8. The provincial militia, officers and privates, were all 
IvetaHans. Nor were the clergy free from the contagion. Religion was 
fallen : modern philosophy bad weakened the belief in some of its 
doctrines and a licentious morality had swept away the rest ; nothing 
remained but mere rites and ceremonies. Confession was looked upon 
as the means of settling an old score of sins in order to begin anew ; 
it bad become an act of penitence, and not of repentance, as it ought 
to have been ; prayers were repeated with the lips, but not with the 
heart ; alms were given mechanically, and through habit or vanity, not 
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or wbM iaf W6rse> to L^fioerisy.and deceit/'*^p> 94 • - • t ■ *: 

At the beginning of 18 19» the society of Carbonari ^^ascooopeiM) 
of daring and actwe men, much fitter lo ovierthrow ei^islmg ^nalU 
tutioni than to found new ones; but towards tkc^id of the sansie 
year it received an important accession of strength of a diflEeieait 
kind. Men of influence and intelli^ce, who had hitherto^ kept 
a)k>of from a disorderly association, being now convinced of 'th^ 

Eower of the sect, and aware of the weakness of the governirtewf, 
astened to join the former^ regarding it as a means eilh^ of 
protecting their property in die convtflMon whtdi they saw ^k's at 
hand, or of acquiring power in the new ordev of things whitii 
might etisue. The Carbonari, having thus added the iqfliifinoe 
of M ealth and of talent to that of numbers, became stronger than 
the government. 

" I often wondered,'* says Colletta, '* within myself, daring the five 
years that elapsed from the restoration to the revolution of 1 820, at roe 
8^pihepess of those who were then at the helm of the state, and wlko 
Qius^ have known what was going on. Was this sapineness the restlit 
of ii)dolence, of fear, or of political necessity } I afterwards discovered 

"it to have been the result of the old system of politicsi which wa9>O0fe 

' I'obked upon as consummate wisdom, and which consisted ii^ notgr^- 
phng with opinions, but sometimes reprobating, sometimes toleratiog, 

' ndw yielding and now resisting, until the opinions and sects became 
contemptible and worn out. Such was the wisdom of our ministers, bid 

I iu. age and in iloctrines. But times were changed. The Carbonari, In 

. tba eigbfieenth q^ntury, were a mere tbeoreticafsect, because it Was kept 
in check by the remains of feudality and of Catholicism ; but tioW,^m 
the nineteentD, being assisted by the passions and aspirations of the tlrtiH, 
it was more than a sect, it became a power In the state.' ... * ^ abdl 
sav nothing here of Its Htes, its voWs^ its emblems, and 'degrees^ became the 
spirit and substance of political associations consist not intlittr eableitaal 
forms and pageants, but m the interests of the men who CQmpo^ Ahem. 
We shall, therefore, sufficiently understaad the meaniag o£ th'^s ^ec%, \f^ we 

' Consider the Carbonari as the lower dass of society, who^ havif^g rallied 
rcmnd the principle of civil eqoalityy move forward tn masse, pressing 

' against the higher ranks; an impulse which, in a virtuous and moral 
eontmunity, tends to establish popular and democratic iustltuiionsi "but, 

, io the corrupt and profligate societies of our days, serves no other pur- 
pose than as an instrument for seizing upon power and wealth, under the 

, formularies and the language of democracy."— vol. iv. p. 96. J 

The news of the revolution of Cadiz, at the beginning of 1840, 
produced a great sensation at Naples, as the example of Spain 
was of great weight with the Neapolitans, from the old connec- 
tions and sympathy existing between the two countries. The 
revolution of Spain was effected at first without bloodshed, and 
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this was. another argument in its favour with the Neapolitans, 
4kff)MU9 for political improvement* but still more. aji3(Lous» from 
the sad experience of past convulsions^ about tine se^uxitj of their 
iMroqiB aiul property^ • 

' ''' H«4 the revMutioB appeared with its usual train pf ,eviUi9p4-dan* 
^^, I t^aMy btHeve that our sectariaM and liheraU- would have rej^ted 
%lat ^ueej* . « .ThpCflapbonaoi were nmv butler, than i^v^f ; their numbers 
liipaiteasedfapiclly* jCiptcjaUy, ainopg the. mili^iry. Tbe.boastfsd heroism 
oft ni€g0 afid Quiroga bad weakened in the consciences of roilitary men 
1^, sentiment of the sacredoess of their oaths; P^U^^'y ^^^ represented 
,a? a, virtue. *'—p* lOO. 

- Tbe almost opeu machinations. of the Carbonari, their avowed 
dcaiga oS obtaining a constitutional government* their extensive 
oorreapondence throughout the kingdom, their vast accession of 
iiumbens>.aU these, thinga were known to the police and to the 
Neapolitan ministers, who, strange to say, wasted several montlis 
without doing anything for the purpose of averting the storm. 
They were averse to. soliciting the return of the Austrian troops, 
which had two years before been withdrawn at their own request; 
they durst ^not grant a constitution, on account of a secret article 
of the treaty with Austria; they were unwilling to take strong 
measures against the Carbonari, because the minister Medici had 
aflways assured the king that the sect waa contemptible and hy no 
means to be feared. Meanwhile nothing was^one, and the con- 
spiracy advanced apace, almost in broad day*ligfat. In the first 
number of a journal published at Naples soon after the revolu- 
tipQ, and called VAmico delta CostUuzioue, it was stated, tiiatiii 

, tb^. preceding month of March alone the number of Carbonari 
^urolled.on the registers amounted to 642,000. ** The awciety of 
.die iCarbonari was the focus of discontent, not because it propo- 
'gated aeaiimeiits inimical to the government, but because all 

' those whose opinions were hostile to the government had become 
Carbonari." They applied themaelves especially to make prose- 
Irtes among the lower orders, among meaiais, Lazsaroni, and 
ushermen, by representing to tliem the sect as a religiouaone^-r^for 
it had a double character, — and of course the lower degrees w«re 
kept in ignorance of the ulterior objects of the masters. The 

\ bpldness of the Carbonari having become too barefticed, ihe 
ppJip^ towards the end of May, 18^20, was in a manner obligfed 
to arrest some individuals. The organization of the conspiracy 

f faoiwever proceeded at Salerno, Nocera, Nola, Avellino, Avcr^a, 

,,,SH^ iaail the pfovinces nearer jlo the capital. Several reginients 

. >v^re ^on over* Still the leaders hesitated to give the si^al. 

, -jit last tiwo^nbaU^rns. of cavalry took the task upon UiemseNes. 
jpai.the.WQrmpgoftbe 2d of July, 1820, Morelli and Silvati, 
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second lieutenants of the regiment Reale Borbone, ivith I€? 
soldiers and Serjeants, left their quarters at Nola^^ together witk 
tfie priest Menichini, and about twenty Carbonari civilians* and 
took the road to Avellino, \f here the sect was strong, and whither 
other Carbonari from Salerno had repaired on the precediag liay. 
As this band moved along the road and through the viUagea, 
meeting the country- people who were proceedmg to market or^ 
their labours in the fields, they shouted — ^* God, the King, m 
the Constitution for ever!** The meaning of the word constitu^ 
tion was not well understood by the hearers, and not much better 
by the promulgators themselves, but every one interpreted it ac- 
cording to bis own wishes; the farmers expected a reductieo of 
Ike land-tax, the liberals liberty, the go4>d expeelcd good resuk^, 
ibe ambitious looked for power, and the unmeaning cry of the 4%^ 
terters was answered by the evviva of the bewildered multkudew 
Rttfolutions require a word, however false, which flatters the 
general interests: for if the furies of civil strife were to shew 
themselves in their nakedness^ they would find but few admirers 
or followers. — p* 105. 

Morelli encan>ped at Mercogliano, whence he wroteto Coloael 
De Concilj, who commanded at Avellino, a wealthy and influeo* 
tial man in that his native town, inviting kim to join the oonslitu*- 
tional cause, and to assume the command. De Concilj hesitated. 
The news reached Naples the same morning; the minister at 
war ordered General William Pepe to proceed to Avelliao and 
put down the insurrection; but the king's council disapproving 
the choice, Pepe was countermanded, aad this appearance of aiit* 
trust served to awaken his own suspicions. General Caraact>9a 
was ordered next, but a whole valuable day was thus k>st« Dt 
Concilj, seeing the weakness of the government, then declared 
himself, and on the 3d of July proclaimed the constitutional king 
at Avellino, collected partisans frouft every quarter, and formed a 
camp on the heights of Monteforte, on the road towards Naples^ 
Carascosa on arriving at Nola found that he could proceed no 
farther, having only 600 men under him ; while General Nunzianit 
was at Nocera with a larger force, and General Campana at Sa* 
lerno. Neither of the three columns was of suttcieot strength 
to force the insurgent position at Monteforte, but the three toge* 
iker would have been more than adequate. The governmeniv 
however, was afraid to unite them, and thus, each of the generals 
acting separately and without support from the others, all of 
them failed. Desertion spread among their troops. On the dth^ 
% whole regiment of cavalry stationed at Nocera set off wilk 
colours flying, ia the middle of the day, and went over to- the 
iuurgents. Other regiments declared tba^ they wouM oo^ fight 
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against the Constitutioiialiats. Mutiny became infectious, as k 
Alwajf happens \\*hen it is not immediately repressed. General 
Nunziante himself, an old tried royalist, wrote to the king that it 
was in Tain to oppose the cry for the constitution ^hich was 
apreading everywhere, and advised his majesty to grant ft. Ca 
raacosa had still some hopes of succeeding by negociation, on 
the failure of which he had fixed the morning of the 6th to attack 
the insurgents. On the night, ho%r«ver, between the 5th and the 
6th, General Pepe, who had remained at Naples, being told by 
aome Carbonari that an order had been issued for his arrest, \ek 
the capital in company with another general, and they induced a 
regiment of cavalry and several companies of infantry to follow 
them and join the insurgents. The report of this new defection 
aeon spread through Naples. Five Carbonari went in the middle 
of the night to the king*s palace, saying to the guards that they 
were public envoys sent to speak to the king on matters of state. 
At any other time such a jnece of presumption would have coat 
the intruders dear, but in the moment of general alarm a domes- 
tic took in the niessage, and the Duke of Ascoli, the king's con- 
fidential chamberlain, came out. " We are delegates sent to the 
king to say that the peace of the capital cannot be maintained 
unless his majesty grants the wished-for constitution, 'i'he Car- 
bonaii and the citizens are in arms and waiting for an answer," 
The duke went in to the king, and returned with the answer that 
bta majesty had already resolved npon granting a constitution, 
and that he was now consulting with his ministers upon the sub- 
ject. One of the five then said, •* When will it be promulgated?* 
•* Immediately." " That is to say?" •* Within two hours," an- 
swered Ascoti, thus taken by surprise. Then another of the 
delegates, stepping up to the duke, without saying a word, unce^ 
renioniously seized the chain of the duke^s watch, pulled it out, 
and pointing to the hand which marked one o'clock, ** At three/' 
aaid he, '* the constitution shall be proclaimed." He then re- 
turned the watch to the astonished duke, and went away with his 
companions. This man was Piccoletti, Ascoli's son-in-law.«— 
p. 114. 

Three of the ministers were closeted with the king and his son 
Ae Duke of Calabria. Those ministers, presumptuous in secu- 
rity, now disheartened in adversity, urged the king to yield to 
necessity ; and, while Ferdinand, more firm, and perhaps more 
clear-sighted, resisted, they insisted and intimidated him. The 
old Marquis Circello was the most pressing. Ferdinand yieMed 
•t last, and issued an edict, dated the tith of July, promising a 
constitutional government, the basis of which should be promu^ 
gated* within eight days. At the same time he ordered all* the 
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troops to return to th^r quarters. Thci eijict neacbedi G?p#cowt . 
while he was prfparing |9 attack the iDsurgetits.. ThiQ.troQj>s,lhat. . 
had remained faith ful returned to Naples shouting like the r^^-r 
" The constitution for ever!" but the insurgents kept their posi- 
tion at Monteforte. , 

The Carbonari, however, did not trust the 4^^y of eight days; 
th^y said that eight da>s were too f'^w to Crame fi new confttitift^ - 
tion, and loo many to adopt one of those already e&iffting'ia ' 
Europe; and. that as the king» in his quality of lafante of Spain, < 
had acknowledged the constitution of that kingdom framed by 
the Cortes in 1812« it was better to promulgate at once the sanie ' 
for Naples. The cry was now for the Constitution of Spalii, 
and tlie capital M¥ns again in an uproar. The Duke of Calabria, ,! 
whom his father had entrusted with the direction of affairs, as- 
senf bl^ a council in haate on the evening of the. 6th. One ^H 
councillors, whom we suspect to bave been Gollettit biinieUv t 
beit^g ask^d by the prince for his opinion^ advised^ as atl means 
of resistance bad been neglected or abandoned, to grant at onot - 
the Constitution of the Cortes. '^ But," observed the priiice> ' 
" is this Spanish Constitution after all suited to the NeapoKun ' 
people r'* " It were vain to discuss that point bere," replied tbe 
speaker^ '^ the question is bow to stop the reirolution, and ncft to - 
inquire about the motives of it* Those who C17 loudest for the 
constitution of Spain do not themselves understand the political 
meaning of it; it is a dogma for them; any other coo«Ututio«ii»- 
were it better suited^ were it even more democratic, would not 
satisfy them now." The same evening the Constitution of the 
Cortes was , promulgated. The elections of the deputies to the 
parliament, a thing totally new in Naples, fell mostly upon mett 
of respectable character, and, strange as it may appear, few Car- 
bonari were among the number. 

On the 1st of October, the parliament was opened by the king ,[ 
in pervori. The eyes of all were fixed upon the assembly, iq order 
to scrutinize the sentiments of its members; it was.sqou reyiW4^ . 
by men of both extremes, the absolutists calling it an assembly of 
demagogues, and the liberals accusing it of servility* The 
ministers thought it too restive; the demagogues charged it with 
being too ministerial. These censures takeu together constituted 
an eulogium. The style of speaking was often turgid and de- 
clamatory, like that of men unused to the practice of liberty. 
Many of the deputies fancied that mistrust of and opposition to 
ministers was the first duty of a representative. The public^ n^w M 
to all this, often mistook the crude or exaggerated j^nten4;es of / 
one deputy for the opinion of the whole house, Ona of i\m firfit . • 
acts of the parliament was to change the names of the profii^^s^ . > 
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as'^e're|>ubKctim had done in Y79d, and there appeared again 
the dhMic names of the Marsi, Samnhes, Hirpiqi/LucaniauSy Sic. 

'*'(iiher ionovations were daily proposed^ all agreeable, to the multi- 
tude, because new things please new men, and it is for this r^on that 
the most difficult, as well as the wisest, task in revolutions is to do little 
and'graduattf. They wanted to change not only the political, but the 

wb«Us si>chd edifice The communal and provincial administration 

waaidiBtalvedi the directors of the forests, of the roads and bridges, of 
the-cffown or natioiKil iandSf of the odstom-^hoiiises, all wer^ threatened 
witii.tlie ^me fate 3 every thing was to' be TeaodeHedf .Aew systems of 
judicature and finances were, bnyached aib oteand the same' time; > The 
hurry of innovation was destroying the work of many yeais offeflection, 
labour, and mature counsdw The ra^ for ^i^Qvelty waa>et»eQuraged by 
the noisy applause of the galleries."— pp. 156^- 157. 

Are we reading the history of the first Fremeii Or of the Cisal- 
pioe legklaiif e asaemblies, or that of the Spanish Cortes of 
lS2lQh-3^ at of thoae of Portugal of the same period f 'It is the 
history of aU popular assemblies new to the pratth^' offibehy. 
It is tLia hturry of doing every thing at once, this love of abstrac- 
tions,; this eiTgemess for popular a)>plattse, thttt has prbved the 
bane atd the ruia of all democratic assemblies in Europe. The 
iden; of trusting to such an assembly, single and uncontrolled^ the 
whole destinies of a nation, seems little short of insanity. 

Meanwhile the Carbonari were not idle: — 

'' Xltey •eyt^nded their proselytism wider and wider; all who felt ambi* 
tiortor fear applied to become adepts, and the sect received all. Every 

SubUtfxifficei or judicial administration, every regiment, every ship of war, 
ad iu vm^9» In the regiments two opposite gradatioi^ 6f rank were 
fori9^<^a coWnel first in the field was often -lowest in the vendita, and 
a nqn-c^nxmlssiooed pfficer was above him in sectarian dignity^ Their 
respective duties and engagements clashfsdi aad the dcstraction-of all 
discipline w^ the result. Tbe partisans of, the Carbpnari>.tot«Jly igno- 
rant of* the art of vvar, extolled the enthusiasm of the sectarian soWiers^ 
forgetting that impetuous passions seldom give birth to any prQ|digy> bat 
in nbost cases lead to rhin, and that military ardour without disppUne 
degctoeraiesf hito confusion. In their nightly meetings the acts and the 
opinkms of the generals were serutinized, and according to the custom 
of vvigar societies some were stigmatized as traitors, or as enemies to 
libeilLy \ the generals felt offended and became suspicious. The police! 
however, contrired to intiodaoe itself among the sect, so as to control 
or inQueoce ita movements." 

W^ have not space to enter into an account of the reyo^t of 
Palerrmo^ which forms an important episode in the history of ihp 
NeapoKtan revolution. Tlie people of Palermo wanted a " Re- 
peal'of th« Union^ and a '' Domestic Parliament/' Messina ^nd 
other towns of Sicily were in favour of tbe union with Naples. 
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The insurgents of Palermo, after committing many c^cetses, weit 
pot down by force of arms. 

The foreign relations of Naples presented the greatest difficul- 
ties to the new go?emment. CoUetta treats this part of his sub- 
ject with soberness and impartiality, and as a man of experience 
m the affairs of the world. He does not lay mach stress on the 
absolute principle of non-interference, considering it, in its ab- 
stract sense, aa inapplicable to the present state of European 
society, and as having been repeatedly infringed even by those 
who first proclaimed it. But iDterference can only be excused 
on the plea of aelf-preaervatiou, and even then, it ought to aaauaic 
the character of impartial mediation, and not to be all in favour of 
one side. Colletta acknowledges that the old arNMiarcbtes of Eu- 
rope, and Austria in particular, had some reason for alarm at the 
turn affairs were taking at Naples, yet they were anxious to 
avoid open war. 

'' The Hberah of Europe, while applamlisg the Neap^itan veviohttiaa, 
and defending its maxims, tbrealened the security of other thrones $ 
many Italians, several Freuchoicn, some Prussians, one Russian, two 
fnglisbmeu of some name, stepped forth as the champions of Neapoli- 
tan liberty, and offered to form regiments of foreign volunteers ; banking 
bouses in London and Paris contracted loans for us 5 foreign generaU 
gave their advice on the defence of the country and the mode of or- 
ganizing a resistance of the whole population, &c. This, which may be 
•tyled a political crusade, gave uneasiness to the monaMrbs, especralfy 
when the nature of the NeapolitRn revolution, free froas bleodslied * 
▼ioleaec, was considered. The milisavy s«affii> of the 127 des^tora lien 
Nola had, tbfongb success and the* pubiio afplaose, beeo tumed* insea 
■leritorioaa and glorious aet j ether armies aiighl follow dit txeeiipls, 
other govcraintnta felt tottering, the change might spread to aU fincope, 
The soveretgas, therefore, wished, if possible, to save their monarcliiei 
without vesortiog to hostilities, by rendering the constitutbn of Napki 
more conformable to those already existing in other parts of Europe, 
thus avoiding scandal and the danger of imitation. France, which was 
most interested in the preservation of peace, was willing to interpose its 
mediation, provided the Neapolitan government, by introdudng eercam 
reforms in the constitution, should calm the reasonable appre hewwe tt i 
ef foreign powers. This proffeied mad>iation waa well-timed, aad aaiglit 
have maintained peace ; the OEieaus were also practieable, aa eur parlie- 
raeat was then diseussiag the subject of reforms in the constifumu. 
But the Carbonari vociferated and threatened, and Qeneml Pepe, trus^ 
ing to the muster-rolls and to the boastings of the sect, was favourable 
to war, and looked upon peace by mediation as humiliating and mis- 
chievous. The parliament was divided into three parties : one of the 
Tiolent liberals, strong in number, and stronger still through the voci- 
ferations of the popular galleries, but destitute of talent or eloquence^ 
aaodier party consisted ^ nenwho looked* anxiousiy to the Aicure, who 
were well disposed, but timid and silent, powerless in debate* but Tery 
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ftmmr M bf their votes, helog Ibe moit iromcroos of the three ; tho lait 
party wm ibat of the moderate liberals^ but foremost in eloquence an4 
lalciit* Poerio, Borelli, Gakli, Nicolai, Dragonetti, belonged to this last 
cLfts^ But, in the debates, the terror of tbe Carbonari prevailed, as no 
depQty dared to encounter tbe passions, however intemperate, of tbe sect, 
Therefore, the speeches of tbe deputies 00 abstract matters sounded 
lofty, independent, and generous, but, on practical subjects, they were 
low and servile towards the people. Hence it followed, that the me- 
diation ot France was rejected, that the reforms introduced into the 
constitution, borrowed from Spain, instead of rendering it more con- 
genial to the spirit of monarchy, removed it still further from it, and 
Ibat other and more serious errors were committed, which rendered aH 
negociatioo iropossil^, and war unavoidable. Tbe reiams ptoposed by 
tbe parliament to the king were three ; i. e. tbe number 0i deputies to 
be increased by two-»fiftbs« that of tbe council of slate to be reduced by 
two-fiftbs> and the councillors to be selected in proportion from every 
province^ Tbe king only sanctioned tbe second^ and took time to con- 
aider the others. But the principle of a single chamber, tbe permanent 
depotatioB, tbe obligatory sanction in certain oases of the laws proposed 
by parliament, these and other articles injurious or disagreeable to the 
monarch were confirmed." — pp. 169 — 172. 

Meanwhile the treasury was nearly empty, the expenses of a 
lar^e army were increasing, tbe revenue was reduced; Sicily, 
owing to its own distracted state and its disaffection, contributed 
but little ; public credit bad fallen in consequence of the prospect 
of war; the public works, the charitable institutions, were struck 
with decay, and in the midst of this, the popular discontent, and 
tbe cabals of the police increased, as well as the fears of the king, 
vbo bad no con6dence in bis ministers^ was haunted by the dread 
of the Carbonari, had no party in tbe parliament or among the 
people, suspected his own guards> mistrusted every body. He 
secretly ioformed the Allied Sovereigns, then assembled at Trop- 
peu, of bis 8itiAati0n, and the three £mdous letters from the Em^ 
perors of Austria and Russia, and the King of Prussia, request- 
ing an interview with him at Laybacb, were the result. The king 
sent a message to parliament expressing his wish to go in order to 
preserve peace, by obtaining the acknowledgment of the Allies 
either to the present constitution, or at all events, " to another char- 
ter, which should ensure a national representation, individual liberty, 
the liberty of the press, the independence of the judicial power, 
and tbe responsibility of ministers," and, in all cases, a total ob- 
Ikioo of tbe past. On tbe 7th of December, the message was 
read m parliament, as well as the letters of the sovereigns, after 
whieb the minister withdrew. Then loud vociferations broke out 
from tbe galleries of '' The Constitution of Spain or death ! ** 
The HMl da^ wan appoiol^d for taking tbe message im^ conaider- 
atioo. 
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The Ctrbonari had been bu^pr writing to their friends in the 
provinceai; tliej knew that their influence and power were esseii- 
tiaU)r linked with the existence of a democratic constitution, snd 
thej determined to run into the most dangerous extremes rather 
than allow any alteration to be made in their favourite statnlc^. 
The general assembly of the sect at Naples proclaimed itself 
permanent ; the other vendite followed its example. They tore 
the king's message from the walls; diey ran in the night /about 
the city with torches, vociferating •' The Constitution of Spafp, 
or death ! " they alarmed the whole peaceful population. Oo thi 
morning of the 8ih, the capital was full of artued provinciafo, wbo 
had iHtrried thither at the ^all. Some of the deputies, made ihejr 
wtlk and took the sacrament, before they, went to the hall of their 
littingiSi and| as they passed through the vestibule, they were 
acco9ted| one by one» by the Carbonari, who, by displaying their 
daggers, significantly manifested their determination of maintain- 
ing the constitution of Spain at all risks, but at the same time 
to let the old king set off if he chose. This last resolve had be^n 
artfully brought about by means of the secret agents of the polled, 
who had introduced themselves among the Carbonari, and >vho, 
by magnifying their suspicions of the king's sincerity^ and extol- 
ling at the same time the liberality and good faith of the prin<^e- 
vicar, had persuaded many that it would be an advantage if the 
latter were to remain the sole head of the government in the ab- 
sence of his father. ^ 

'^ The parliament chose the very worst of several expedients that it ipig^t 
have adopted. It might have approved the entire message of the king, 
and, by accepting the sovereign's spontaneous offer of a new constitution, 
have strengthened the rights of the people, and made it more diffldult for 
the king to violate his promise ; or it might have rejected the niessi^ 
altogether, have con6rmed the Spanish constitution, and ttfaaei fits 
assent to the king's departure. Or if the parliament had agreed to the 
king's offer of a statute as a reform of the Spanish constitation, mndat 
the same time rejected the king's proposed departure as being thereby 
rendered unnecessary, the objections of the Allies would hayeheepje- 
moved by the fact of the reform being accepted ; every desirable object 
would have been attained, the king would have been re-a$sured ami giad 
to concur in averting war and fresh troubles. Oo the contrary,* by iti- 
sisting, as it did, on the whole Spanish constitution, and allowing at fiie 
same time the king to set off, every vantage ground was Ibst. The* fle- 
pnties did not wish for the worst, but they were terrified fey the Iht^iti 
of the Carbonari, and, having no experience in revolutionary afiairsgtbey 
looked to the nearest danger, without heeding future ones, MicL^tMcir 
views of dunability were founded upon the least ckirabto ufialltfabig9>»tf)e 
present moment."-^p. 178. m . . ,, ,| 

But, before thb decision of parliament v^stn^Mf^ kaol/HnytbA^ 
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canie another message from ftie king, evidetitly dictated by rtere 
frij^ht, in which he promised to maintain, at all' risks, the consti^ 
tutipn of Spain, and to^ defend it even by arms, if necessary, 
against the Allied Sovereigns. The king then hurried on board'; 
gl^d, tQ escape from his present irksome situation. This seems td 
^veJ>eeB his predominant feeling at the moment. 

'' ^'My age (be wrote to bis son) requires rest, and my mind, weary 
of MtltaAnytvioiasitudes and changes, recoils at the idea of civil discord 
arid Ibitigii waff. J^^et Uft preserve to my subjects the blessings of peace, 
•dd aCta tbii^y years of storms, make ourselves sure of a barbour.*' 

" Tf'ljese words express very clearly Ferdinand's impreswons art 
ttie moment. On arriving at Laybacb, however, h^ was easily 
|iersuaded to return to his former sentiments and habits of thought, 
and to the conviction that Naples was a country unfit for a popii- 
|arjgovernment. 

Onthe 28th of January, 1 82 1 , letters came to Naples from the king, 
dated from Laybach, in which he stated that he found the i\Hted 
Sovereigns determined not to recognize the present state of things 
^t Naples, as being tumultuary and incompatible with the safety 
of the neighbouring countries; that they had advised him tocort- 
smU. the wisest men in his dominions about new institutions to be 
given to his subjects, but in the mean time they demanded, as a 
guarantee, that an Austrian force, which was already in march for 
that purpose, should be placed in the kingdom for a time. This 
fetter being communicated to parliament, that assembly unani- 
mously decided on resistance and war. 

'• i V.Xdis dtcisioD, and the public joy manifested on the occasion, were 
iih9'tSet^$i not of prudence, not or hope, not eveu of the courage of 
edenfmMi buti of that passion for applause which is so strong in the minds 
'j6i 4be people of the Two Sicilies. But calm succeeded, and men began 
i.uythluk seriously of the consequences/' 

^ ' Colletta was recalled from Sicily, and appointed minister at war 
The army was divided into two bodies; General Pepe, with 
10,000 regulars, besides the provincial militia, bad the command 
pf the Abruzzi; and General Carascosa, with 18,000 men, and 

/a targe number of militia, was posted on a line of the Garigliano. 
The Austr^ns remained for a time on the borders of the Roman 
tenitory, as if unwilling to strike the first blow. They even 

/ ceipresa^f in several instances, a scrupulous respect for the 
Neapolitan frontiers. This looked inviting for the purpose of 

> Hegociation ; the prince«vicar intended to propose the subject to 
parliamenti not daring to take the matter upon himselJ^ but 

j-QoUetla overruled the scruples of the council, and it was agreed 
to send envoys to the Austrian bead-quarters. 
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** Tbtre wvre still hopes of averting mttny calamities, Wbeot M ai 
once, we read in a Neapolitan newspaper of Uie 7th of March that 
Grenei'al Pepe had promised, many days before, that he would on that very 
day attack and defeat the Austrians, who were posted at Rieti, in the 
Roman state. Whether this was his original determination, or he 
was urged to it hy letters from the more zealous sectarians and depnties^ 
who said that liberty was endangered by the proposed negociations for 
peace, he could not he dissuaded from his purpose by the advice and 
entreaties of several officers under him, nor by the resolutions of the 
parliament and the instructions of the Regent, which were entirely for 
keeping on the defensive. He did not consider the heavy responsibility 
incurred by striking the first blow.*** — p. 207. 

He did march against Rieti or the 7thy with only part of bis 
troops; the Austrians came out in three columns^ which attacked 
the Neapolitans in front and in flank. The ranks of the Nea« 
politans were thrown into confusion, and a fine regiment of 
Hungarian cavalry, charging at the moment, decided the rout. 
Cries of treason, and salva chi pud, were heard in the ranks. 
General Russo, with a small body of men, kept the Austrians awhile 
in check, but the great majority of the troops fled in disorder. 
The news spreading in the night and the next day through the 
other camps, the example became contagious; the soldiers, no 
longer obe^'ing their officers, took the way to their respective 
homes; the army of Abruzzo was disbanded, without, for the 
most part, having seen the enemy* No doubt the King's procla-^ 
mation, which ordered his subjects not to oppose the Austrians 
under pain of rebellion, contributed mainly to this extras 
ordinary panic. Colletta observes justly, that, all the foreign 
invasions of Naples being mixed up with, and supported by, 
political factions within the country itself, the fiative trvopt haw 
appeared in the double character of soldiers and partisans, 11111 
as such exposed, in case of reverse, to prison or the scafibid, 
things more dreaded than the dangers of the field. This, and the 
geographical position of the kingdom, situated in a cut dt $ac, 
may serve to explain how the Neapolitans, courageous in single 
combat, determined as insurgents, brave in foreign coutitries ^iiefi 
united to other armies, have ever made a bad defence on their owtt 
frontiers. 

The sequel is briefly told. The army of Carasc6sa mutinied, 
killed several of its officers, and the general himself was in 
danger of his life. The guards declared that they would not 
fight against the king. On the 21st of March, the Austrians 

* General Pepeinhfs " Relation of Events." which he pubrished in 18ft, ttatetf Ills 
reiioni fur ihe aUack, which he intended only for the purpose of reconnoitring. He 
iaja that the disorder mamfeated itaelf, nut in the attack, but in the retreat. 
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occupied Capua by a coaventioDy and on the 23d they entered 
Kaples. I'he parliaaient, after protesting, adjourned iiaeUsinedit. 

Colletta reckons among other causes of the Neapolitan 
lailure, that the Muratists* who, whether officers or civilians, 
were certaiiUy the most able men in the country, did not feel 
noch enthusiasm for the constitution of the Cortes, which was too 
democratic for them. The Muratists did not effect the revolution 
of 1820, as it has been supposed* 

*' The tumultuous and blind choice of the constitution of the Cortes, 
iDtrinsicaliy faulty for Spain. itself, was impracticable in a double kiug- 
dom like Naples and Sicily, in the presence of an hostile king, and 
amidst a 6ckle and disorderly people, not yet ripe for so much liberty. 
The hot-headed sectarians talk of the heroic defences of ancient times, 
and of Greece in our own days ; but they do not reflect that the virtues 
of barbarism are impossible in civilized times, and that our armies and 
our people were not in the condition of these of Saguntum or Misolonghi ; 
they were not reduced to the last extremity of despair.*' — pp. 222, 223. 

The 10th and last book of Colletta's history treats of the 
administration of Ferdinand from the suppression of the consti- 
tution to his death in January, 1825. it had been agreed at 
Lay bach, that things should be replaced as they were in 1820; that 
only the leaders of the military revolt at Monteforte should be 
punished, though not by death; and that all others should be 
overlooked, or iuduced, and even assisted, to emigrate. But the 
advke of Canosa, who saw Ferdinand at Florence, was for mea- 
sures of rigour, and the revolt of General Rossarol, at Messina, 
sub^iequent to the entrance of the Austrians into Naples, furnish- 
ed an argument in favour of Canosa's policy. That revolt, how- 
ever, was soon put down, but several persons suffered death in 
consequence, in the provinces remote from the seat of govern** 
ment, and amidst local animosities and party feuds, the re-action, 
as usual, assumed a more fatal character. 

•* Numerous bands of liberals and Carbonari officers and others wan- 
dered about in arms. They had friends in the towns, where they often 
made their appearance in defiance of the authorities. A Captain Vennt! 
attacke<l the town of Laurenzana, in Basillcata, defeated the guard, and 
liberated a Carbonaro, who was in prison. He next entered the town 
of Calvello in the night, and rescued a Franciscan monk, who belonged 
to the sect. The monk, in coming out of the prison, and in order to 
afford a proof of his undiminished energies, threw himself upon an un- 
fortunate stranger, who, having fallen in with the insurgenU, bad been 
•topped and pinioned by them, and, without inquiring who or what be 
WW, stabbed him to the heart. Sixty of this band, and the murderous 
friar with them, were afterwards taken and put to death." — p. 245. 

The Bishop of Aversa was shot in broad day-light, by a man 
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. - ml,.-, I 'i. -Iiii -..rt I.MMji.'i. fl.,nv/.'tr.'. 3't 1 11. 
vhose 'uncle>« priest,' liBdlbeeii'^'^a<''ptisHl ^ tbohj^iAbp. 
The ftmrd«i'(Mt' o^ Glanplettojmh^AL^mimiiietiM.^aitQafrikn 
tried and executed. Ptrivdta nnrtfB^hAdiiiiM^(«^itUeiariiail 

Oancsa; ixiag itaiti qaiMtteP 9f ..p9lifia»,lc<iiferi .'fflftnyifaraom 
to be tn^atvdiKliI IHifie*,' Mbf' hwfag- MrfFedr>lhckitwiMtiaitiMal 
govertiUi(Mt(- '«difl»g Mian <^lkB«a> -hiiptalf.M '.Tte ilAllskHoi, 
howeveK' tD(ft"C(M<«Ua' wmI ' m^ofhor liaWilrvi ani»'4a|ktilldBtiiut 
Ihem on board a ship for 'Trittite, tthbnmt 'tl»tr}<"'Wkv>bMMto 
Brunii'^M'oibti' (ottiM »f Aurtrnti ^MtMa itarweM) ttmtlli with 
coniiJahit^ rttdlntAay'Aid'htlAUwitowfaifertlwiri plma^hhffat- 

nient. ' ■ • '■' ■''■■; ■■■il I. a. ,:i-;„-H ,. ..-iw,„l -,M i| .til ly tllj 

Camlkd dM'ttetrdnMft'lnidiMcrilaagi'iM^iid.pblHivaili^idis- 
niisssll' Mid tbegotarBtneDtiBBiilmel a.lui«e|-itioddral*<a>aMm. 
There 'haft bftB'flffyfll, howatery tio dMCaliDOBftl'thaicaf^iWIfor 
past t>(ditiliifel'ofl«nc«e.< 'The pMsorts, impiaotUdia ika\jfa^rf 
revolt'Ul Mtw te fer te ted'btaafbpohtediy lU^^d tbiMn^t«>i^ut 
they>diM'f^M«i thd Uintv»iind'wet^e^ latb Anp^tadiBii^ ti«4<lkht 
totriaNn »e94.i XhdCriul kiltedilbiig, tl^wai.pubtigiMtbe^fiiace 
wasbbldV'*hMe'of-the'acV9»judgea.Mare.fQrianjtfqMiMwti.i (Sen- 
tence of death was passed upon thirty' individuals, but two only, 
Morelli and Silva^ij tt|y fi^p^ IgHl^pffc yp"* executed. The king 
commuted the penalty of the others into imprisonment in the 



'tmd'fCp'ort'thetr'opraioti'diereilponi In edch prbvin3e<t codticil 
" was'tisl^lihed t(i f^wsi'TUqaota of Ae tftt^Bi'Miposedibyitbe 
ET^^iWriMt.'&nd to'siiperintend their 0«1le<^ion; '' Tb^ie. »4Mn- 
cillM-Si'tibsvtvet-, wbTe to be appointed by (hb king Aaririg plea* 
sure. A greater freedom of attribuliosd \vBfl'^*^!93 ditt ntni- 
cipal or communal oouocils {iw adminbtering their local affairs. 
A council of -alitei df at least tw«lte anmbails, among whom sii 
ministers, was to discsss all govenimcnt matters with the king. 

On the morning df thi 4tfa ^F .lanuttry, 1SS5, King Ferdinand 
was found deatTi^ahls bed: ' Me had been cari-ted off b; an apo- 
plectic stroke, having not bad tttne'to ring fb^ 'his attendants. He 
was seventy-sis ^e a ra of age, of which he him reigned sixty-five. 
He was at first etylef) Ferdinand IV.of flapl^aod HI. of Uiciljr, 
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but be arierwtrda luumed the title of Ferdinand I. of the United 
>l'Kiagdodi of tbeTwsSiciliei. Ha wu •uoc«eded b; hii ton 
• J Bnmcik J^, wbo 4M i» Novombvr, 1430. FerdiauMl wu onq of 
tbaitutUaigeof liw>old BatirbonsohiKi). 

•f'"H«"riTiteMf Miewd, tay CottcMt, llurt kii^l wen • diSerrat 

N.nM'A««<«(bOT men, tku tb* iMDplA helfiagfld to biin, vmI *bM kia right 
. " lOHt-dAir fiiMHM.ilDd pnipvtwi wm waani; jtt, Unr^riM the end of 
i.i^if liffkifeswtm te wphadaMse qualm of oonicioooe, and he redou- 
,-twdJiia4«vot^ail jinic(icfli>''-^p.Z71> 

li'f TbeM few wordc »«etil thfl conUructivn «f it mind wlu«h.few 

■ iipMidain'MlrilinHii,i.w)d;«*p«BiaUyia £pgl«nd, twill uoderatand, 

but which was however a reality, and tbia aervea to explain many 

bnigbia^wd pvtbf-lo djiarm oor judgMMtof Mme of its aeverily 

'■itowar^> tbs departad. Ferdioand'a e^uciuion, it ii well known, 

> Ifahdi %MD aadly nagkcttd, j«t bia Jong e^periancs nast have inartly 

itfHppiiMl the dtfioWpof ;-be waf by no mwHi dull, and many 

>' f)«iM^ ■• Collmta'a book abow that be WM aat ao ignonuit as 

'' it'kol baao BUppotd. But be <fa» much foudar «f buaiing.nad 

< 'ndiagibon of buaiueaa, tnd biadialiheof applicatioa aad ddiinet 

"labour was Ibecauae of many erroc»atid many nuafortuMf. 
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'"Abt.'V^— I. Zi R&maitt Se Qarin h Zoktraia, publii pour la 
, ] !de tExamen du S^$time de M. FoaHet 

,' ' i ovingitnt. Par M. P. Pari*. Paria: 

/ ' ' 1B33; Tome II.. lljSd. 

n. MS. Bibl. Publ. Cambridge. Ff. 

(wOMB-lisUulo an o\d and true aong, a fafnoi» histoi^ of marvel- 
" )oil|i f alti^, how the Vandals invaded our land. Miserably bad 

tbey reduced -f>ur boty faith, ilain our paople, ^uA wasted our 
- cofcdipy* Bhatins had tbey daatroyed, and Paris th«^ be§i^ed ; 

they %iavi Saint Nioaiie of Rbeim^ and Saint Maurice of Cam- 

I brWi wMfc 7^*^ kiights of biq company, who were trae martyrs 
"for lb* saba •f their I<ord. 

'' ' <" Vielle cbanton wire volca oir 

"' De grana iitoire et de mervilloos pris, 

SI com Ii Wuiiln viartnt en cert pait. 
Crestieote oat malement baillii 
., ., „ . Les home* morttet art tout lepM>i 

I I ' ,, i ....; , . ^^atruirent Rain* at usisrent Psrit, ^ 
, , , . I .' £t uitiB Nicaises de RaiDS i fut ocli, 

^ ^ ■_. , ' , ^^ ■"■M> Moriaes de Cambraj Is fort clt', 

ITnk grans seigneora, li com la cbanton (Ht, " ' 
TOL. XVI. NO. XXXI. 1 
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En SR Gompaigne de ohevaliert sept rail 
Qui por Jesu furent Terai maitir. -^p» 1. 

' Charles Martel could no longer oppose the progress of these 
invaders, for the strength of his kingdom was reduced bj internal 
^» well as by exiemal causes. On the approach of death, his 
Mbjects had been persuaded lo neglect their own relatives; and 
they gave to the black monks of the order of Saint Benet all theier 
landd and their rents and their miHs, leaving nothing to their sons 
and daughters. The nation was thus impoverished, and its 
riches thrown into the hands of the clergy. 
' A council was held at Lyons, where Charles conferred with the 
^ope and 3000 of the clergy. He had with him more Uiao 
VO,0(X) knights, but they were unarmed and without horses^ and 
•few were men of years and experience. *' Sire Apostle," 3aid 
the emperor, " for the sake of him who died on the cross, have 

f>ity upon me, and upon these my knights in our extremity. My 
and is burnt afid destroyed, my castles broken down, the monas- 
teries profaned, and my clergy, with their bishops and archbishops, 
tiain without mercy. I have here about 20,000 knights« who 
possess neither arms nor steeds. Take good counsel, that the; 
may be enabled to defend themselves, or 1 will give up the nation 
to you to guard it as ywA can," The pope proposed that the 
church should give some small part of its riches to support the 
•war sgaiost the pagans, but the proud archbishop of Rbeiitts 
^swore» *' by the faith which he owed to St. Martin,'* that be wauld 
:aot consent to. subscribe a peoay to any such secular purposes, 
and it was not without much opposition tliat Charles at Uist,ob* 
^taine4 the loan of the tithes of the churchy witli which be speedily 
armed and furnished 40,600 men. 

J Meanwhile Troyes was besieged by 100,000 infidels, and 

anotlier army, equally numerous, lay before Paris, to which latter 

place Charles Martel advanced with his host, attended by his 

.trusty liege, Hefvi of Lorraine. Hervi pushed forward with his 

'Lorrains; encountered and defeated the enemies before the arri- 

"val of the emperor, having slain in the engagement one of their 

kings, " Charboncle, a king of the Saracens," who had formerly 

killed his cousin, a knight pf Metz; and the infidels fled towards 

Sens and Soisspns, losing by the way at Pont-Girbert, where 

Hervi again lay in wait for them, more than SOOO men. 

Soon after 'this battle, while Hervi was at Paris with the em- 
peror and his queen and young Pepin, tidings arrived that the 
pagans were in host at Troyes and before Sens, and that they 
bad ravaged the vale of Soissoos, and had slain the archbishop of 
Rheims. The consultation on this message was short: — " What 
shall we do?" said the king to HervL *' With God's aid, we will 
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go:** was the answer;* and the army was in motion at the break 
of the following morn, when suddenly a second messenger ap* 
peare<l from Sens^ whose inhabitants prayed for immediate aid 
against another army of pagans, who cruelly ravaged their district. 
1 he emperor, accordingly, divided his host, sending duke Hervi 
with his Lorrains to the valley of Soissons, while he hastened with 
the French to Sens. The duke defeated the Saracens and drove 
them from Soissons, but the emperor was less fortunate. In the 
night he had attacked and defeated the infidels before Sens, and 
had pursued them to their grand host M'hich lay before Troyea, 
where, overcome by numbers, his army was only saved from dis- 
comfiture by the sudden arrival of Hervi, who had hastened fop> 
wards to join: him after the fiight of the enemy from Soissons. 
-The duke immediately made a new attack upon the Saracens, 
slew three of their kings and 20,000 of their men, and pursued 
tbem three leagues and a half from the city. After the battle, he 
cafe*ried Charles, who was mortally wounded, to Paris, where he 
died, and was buried in the monastery of St. Denys: and, calling 
together the turbulent barons who held their fiefs of the Prankish 
Bidnarchy in spite of the opposition of many of them, he caused 
th^ young prince Pepin to be crowned and acknowledged as king. 
'After having recommended the new monarch to the guardianship 
df Hardr6, he returned to his own territory, where he married 
A6lis, the sister of the noble knight €raudin, who in the course of 
t%vo years bore him as many sons, the first of whom was C8l4ed 
<%Eirin, asid was duke after the death of his father; and the second, 
^ho was called Begues or Begon, had the castle and territory of 
\Beiin; He had also seven daughters, who were all married to 
noble and worthy knights. 

In the mean time the Hungarians (Hongres), ''que Diex puist 
mal6ir," entered the territory of the Duke Hervi, which they 
ravaged with fire and sword, and laid siege to his town of Metz. 
Unable singly to make head against such powerful invaders, the 
duke sought aid at the court of Pepin, whom he fouud with 
Hardr6 and Amaorf, — 

" N*ot plus felons, jnsqu'i Tesve del Rin, 
Cis les destruie qui coofondit Carn ! — 
N'ot si felons en soisante pais.'*f -^pp. 52, 55. 
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* * Un mH en vint droitero«tit ft Chftrbn ; 
' "En non Dicu, fcira, da del vm| d« SUtoQ* 
Ont desconfit Pa'ren et Esclavon ; 

T* terre roeteiit en feu el en charbon,* ' 

Kt die a roi* ; ' Hervis, que la feront?^ 
HetpoDt li dux : *Se Dies plaitt, not irons."'— p. 17. 
t " There are no greater rascals on this side the river Rhine, may he destroy then 
who confounded Cain ! * * There are no such rascals hi shty lands." 
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They persuaded the king to refuse the aid which the Lorraia 
sought* and to advise bun to seek assistance aiiiong;s( h^s own 
kipsmen. Disappointed and mortified at the emperor's lugraiv- 
tude, he withdrew his fief from the Frankish monarch, went t^ 
Cologne, and there offered to hold it of king Ans6is, on condition 
that the latter should give him immediate and sufficient ai(). The 
offer was accepted ; Ans^is in person accompanied duke Hervi 
to the war, and the infidels were entirely defeated, but in the pur* 
suit the duke was slain by an arrow. Ans6is was at first eiKu- 
barrassed by this accident, but, fearing to lose the advantage 
which bis situation had given him, he suddenly seized upon tlie 
-city of Metz, though not before Berengier, the tutor of Garin and 
Begues, Hervi*s sons, had mounted them both and escaped wi^h 
them towards Ch&lons in Champagne, where he placed them 
under the care of the bishop, who was their uncle. 

One Pentecost, when Pepin held a court at Mont^Loon, th^ 
bishop Henry presented his two wards, who had now been under 
bis care seven years and a half) to the emperor, who reci^ived 
them graciously, and put them under the guardianship of Hardre. 
Tbe latter placed tbem as the companions (compains) of bis two 
sons — Begues, the younger, being the companion of Wiliiam. apa 
(parin, of bis brother Frpmont. The king loved much the two 
young JLonains^ particularly Begu.es, to whom he gave t^e wIiqI^ 
of Gascony, a gift which displeased much the jealous Hardrt; 
and, at a court held at Langres^ he knighted them both, and, aft 
\\ie same time, their two companions. Shortly afterwards,, tbe 
,two brothers signalized themselves in an expedition against the 
,Korman8| who had invaded France, and caused duke Kicbard tp 
make reparation to the king. In reward for this service, the latter 
obtained for them the restoration of their patrimony, which bad 
been so long usurped by the King of Cologne. ^ 

While the brothers were still young, and were at Paris wiih 
the court, tidings were brought how four Saracen kings h^ 
.entered Provence, Auvergne, and Savoy, and hpw they were ^t 
Valprofonde, where they had besieged King Thierry in bis capits^j. 
Thierry sent a messenger in haste to demand aid of the emperpr, 
but Hardr6 bc^d counselled bini to consult rather his own ease, 
and to leave Thierry to bis fate until the following spring; and the 
jnessenger was about to return with this sinister response, whc^i 
Pepin*s resolution was changed by tbe pressing supplications of 
Garin and Begues and their companions. The army was accord- 
ingly assembled, and was far advanced on the road towards Val- 
profonde, when the heat, for it was summer^ threw the king into 
a serious illness. He was again on the point of listening to 
Hardre's advice to desert Thierry^ and would have disbauded his 
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arni^, but Garin with Begues» Fromont, William and Bernard of 
INaisit, entered the royal chamber^ and expostulated with him^ 
the former offering to lead the expedition himself, whilst the king 
returned to Paris for the recovery of his health. The king ac- 
cepted Garin's offer^ gave him the chief command of the army^ 
and they advanced speedily to the relief of King Tliierry, when^ 
as they approached the enemy, a new difficulty arose ; — Fromont, 
fearful of the superior numbers of the infidels, refused to advance 
to the combat. In vain Garin urged the oath which they had alt 
taken to obey his superior command : Fromont departed with his 
£riends and retainers, and Garin, with Begues and the remainder 
of the army, approached Valprofonde, having first despatched k 
messenger to King Thierryi urging him to fall suddenly upon the 
Saracens' rear^ whilst he attacked them in front. The Lorrains 
fought gallantly; the Saracens were entirely defeated, and, after 
the battle, Fromont and his companions, who had stood aloof to 
see the result, came forwards and laid claim to their share of the 
spoils, a claim which was naturally refused. Hence began tU^ 
hatred and dissensions which lasted so lon^between the families 
of Fromont and Garin. The rich King Thierry was mortallv 

Sounded in the battle; on his death at Valprofonde, he betrothed 
lanc()^dor, his only child^ to Garin, leaving for her dower all hi^s 
possessions and treasures, and the Lorrain received in her father's 
presence the fealty of his subjects. 

l^e war wa^ now ended, and all the barons and knights re- 
turned to.their own castles, except Fromont and Garin, who wept 
together to the court, where the latter was received by Pepin with 
every mark of respect. Garin told the king the result of the war^ 
and how the King ^Fliierry was dead, and had given him his 
daughter and his territory, and how he had accepted both only on 
the condition of their being agreeable to his superior sovereisn* 
Pepin immediately ratified the gift, but Fromont, swelling with 
ire and envy, forbade the alliance, declaring that when the ki^g 
had given the duchy of Gascony to Begues, he had promised hi^ 
'the nrst ifief that should become vacant, in fulfilment of whicfi 
promise he now demanded the lands of King Thierry. Pe^in 
represented to him that this was a gift from father to child, and 
Garin himself expostulated mildly; but Fromont made use of 
rude threats against his person, which so irritated the Lorrahi 
that be would have struck him with his fist had not Pepin held 
him back by the hem of his mantle. Both parties now uttered 
bitter recriminations, till Fromont, rushing upon Garin, was re^^ 
ceived by a blow on the head which laid him prostrate on the 
ground. Tlie Bordelais, who were much more numerous in the 
court than the Lorrains^ came to the assistance of their chieftain f 



IIB On ih Frmch and SfigUsh 

4ie king WM young and weak, and bis order! >vere -not li#eded; 
sind Hardi6 kimself, who was in hit chamber at the tioie} seized fata 
sword, and hastened to encourage his own men. Fourteen of the 
Lorrains were killed, and the rest were driven out of tlie palace, 
which was strongly barricaded ; and Hardr6 would have put to 
death Garin, who defended himself as well as he could agaiosi 
bis numerous adversaries, had not timely aid arrived 

It chanced that the nephew of Garin, Hernais of Orliens, with 
bis brother^ the bishop Huedon, and a company of 7000 knights, 
was on his way to the court to claim the inheritance of bis father, 
who was recently dead. As he approached the palace he met an 
esquire, who was wounded, aqd who informed him of the perilous 
situation of his uncle. Herna'is hastened forwards with bis com* 
paQy« forced his way into the palace, sword io hand* struck down 
the m^n of Fremont on every side, and gave Hardii, Fremont's 
father, a blow on the h^ad, which scattered his brains over the 
pavement. Garin sprung forwards, thanked Hernais for liis as« 
sistancei and joined in the destruction of his enemieav while 
Fremont, dismayed at this sudden reverse of fortune^ escaped 
from the palace by a window, and fled to St. Quentin, attended 
by only fourteen knights. Henry of Montague, Garin's cousiq 
german^ also came to |he assistance of his kinsmen, and joined L^ 
the slaughter of the liordelais, after which they cleared the 
palace of the slain, and threw the body of Hardr6 into a ditch. 

Pepin, at the suggestion of Henry of Montague, assemb^d an 
army, with the determination to reduce and punisb the rebellious 
barons who had taken part with Fremont. After having taken 
Soissans, the patrimony of Fremont, the emperor returned to 
Mont Loon. Meanwhile Fremont had arrived at St. Quentin^ 
had there consulted with his cousin Huedes, and they spent lh^ 
night in writing letters to their friends whose aid they deniai^ded 
to avert the danger which threatened his family. To strengthen 
hi\s alliance, Fremont married Heliseus, the dame of Pontis, and 
siater of the Flemish count Bauduin, and committed a new act of 
rebellion in contracting a marriage without the ratitication of his 
sovereign. As soon as the marriage ceremonies had been corn* 
pleted, his allies assembled their troops at S|. Quentin, and pro- 
ceeded thence to plunder and lay waste the lands and possessions 
of the barons who were opposed to there, till at last they laid 
siege to the city of Cambrai, which was gallantly defended by 
Hues de Cambresis. No sooner did these tidings reach Looa^ 
where were still the emperor and Garin, than Wtters were imme- 
diately despatched to every part of the kingdom that all who were 
loyal and friendly to the emperor should speedily join his standard. 
The tidings were also cwrried fay a Bieascpgor af Ffomoiit to his 



!)• #l|Qttld b(i9t^q with his m^f^ to joio thp pfl|rtf^^MV• J^rp^fi^ 
nilpioei #»c^iflgly «t th^ inteUigepceT— 

'^ Said Beraard, ' My lieart is joy«ua to day s 
We will go and hear what our iietg)|tH>ur« aay f 
Full ^1 shall the churls and tbeic roasten iu^iW, 
Who have quietly fastened both 03^ iM^d cowi 
That Bernard's sword, a^ its owner's wUlj 
Can quickly hjs folds and lafdera fiU* 
Speed, messengeri pay i^ephew tell 
That I counsel he look to his warring w^4 
Nor waste his time in idle sleep 3 
While I my quarters here will keep. 
Say, Bernard will pe?er desert his kin/ "* 

He assembled his retainers and dependents, entered Lorraine, 
spreading devastation on every side^ and li^d laid seige to Dijon, 
when bis progress was arrested by Garin's brother, Begues of 
Belin. 

One of Pepin*s messengers had found Begues at Bordelle, with 
William, Fromont's brother, quite unsuspicious of the troubles 
which had arisen out of the expedition against the Saracens at 
Valprofonde. The intelligence was communicated privately to 
Begues; he escaped to Gironville, where he assembled an army,' 
and, by the counsel of his allies, instead of joining immediately 
the host of the emperor, he hastened forward against Bernard of 
Naisil, taking by the way Lyons and other place9 of importance 
which belonged to his enemies. He soon drove Bernard to his 
owD castle of Naisil, where he besieged him, took the castle, an(| 
imprisoned its owner in his own dungeon. In the mean time; 
Pepin, whose messenger had been insulted by Fromont, drove 
bim and his friends from Cambrai, and obliged them to takii 
shelter in St. Quentin, to which town he laid siege. Here Fro- 
mont was joined by his brother William with the Bordelais. 

Begues, after having reduced and imprisoned Bernard of Naisil, 
prpQeeded to destroy Monclin, Verdun, and the other strongholds 
of the barons who had joined Fromont, when a message from the 

* '* £t dit Bernars : ' Or enforce mes pris 

£t roa grant ^oia et nes tres grant deljs. 

Or taur^rytt hieo ^lor noi mi ToUio 

Qui ont les vaclies et les graof bijet porrisi 

Coment je sals del rQit cf pieu ferur. 

Vaa en arriere, me saagieri, biaut amini, 

Dis nion nevoo, gardes pe ii oieutif, 

Qu'il penae bien do sa guerre fournir: ^ 

Qui bien guerroie, ue l^stuet pa« dormir. 

Que par deci foodrai moo lieo tenir f 
( |i« it i^^dm U^t pQ^ je 1^ v^' ^r^^ 13f^ 
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i9d ^ ' On tke'Pj^cfHMt'A^tUk 

emperor caused him to hasten towards St. QaeAtifr; 4here the 
latter was much embaH-a^sed by the attack's xifhW ^hbmies from 
the towD. The king w^ent out to meet him » abd tcjc^K^ed much 
when he beheld his host spreading itself over the valley^ 

'* The king approaohed a m^sienger^ 

And said, ' What men are these I see ?' 1 , /^ 

' That is tiM good Duke Aubery^ > ; 

A bettor ne'er held Jand or fee, j 

BurgunUia'a arms^ I wot^ are his i 

And after rides Dok? Ueroaiisi . , 

Next tomes tbe Maacel> and Angevine« 

Avallois, and those from beyond the Rhine. 

And there, behind, see Bauduin ride, ' ' ' ^ 

Autergne is bis) and there, beside, ' : ^ 

> The Gascons by Duke Begon led. 
His banners o*er the meadows spuead.' 
; « Tliank God!' faxi tbe king, ' 1 have my desire, . 

There is none undetf heaven can brave Ait ire/^^ , . u.. ,i 

Afterthe arrival of Begues, there vrere many conflicts between 4bf i (; 
besieged and the besiegers, iu ooe of which he was bia»aelf dfmh j.^ 
fferously wounded, but the men of Froc»ont were always d^feot^^t m 
Beguea was ooited by a skilful physician who had been educate^ a 
at SaieroOy and soon after he surrounded the town with entrench-'. , 
meatSi cutting off all communication with the surroundiag couii«>r ^ 
try, JPromont and his party were now much dispiritedi and when • 
Bernard of Naisil, who was still in prison, made proposals for a ^ 
reconciiiatiou^ they readily acquiesced, and after sooie previous. / 
consultation, pledges of restitution and repttratton weregivew.on . , 
both sides. The king held a court at Paris, whore all the baroias 
attended, and wbere also came the maiden Blaocheflor, the. be** ;i 
trothed of Garin, with a splendid conyoy. , . i 

•* The palfrey on which the maiden rode _ 

Was whiter than is the fleur-de-lis; 
Its bridle was worth a hundred nsarks, 
And its trappings shone fbtl daintily. 

* " Uo met denMmde : ' Quel gent Mint orei ci^ 
Kt CIS respont! * Ji le pourez dir : 
Ost de Borgoine li bons dux Aaberis, 
l4 miedres^ox qui terre puist tenif ; 
Cil sunt Bourgdifig qui Tienent avec till. 
Apr^ chevnoche H %ont dux HertwYft 
£t apr^ li Mantel et Artgevin, 
£t Avallois et cil d'otitre Rhi. 
Vei oels d^itleres, c'est H qoens Rrodoias 
Qui a Auvergne toote quite i lenit. 
Vei ces bsi»Wi«« parmi «e» pr6s venif , 
C*e8t li quens Begues dou thasfet de Beltn/ 
' Diex !' dist li hris, * or at Icwt mon devis, 
5ur del sTi Iionmie qsi l« i>^it ssfrir/ "^p* «kX 



Ne«r met the eaze of mortal sight. .,',,/ 
BrlgW eyes? from under Well-arcfed^br^;^ ' ' \\;' ^ 

SmirdjqYoosry<m III! around';^ i :: > n i-* \ * 
And flaxen lofeks htittg grtwefuHy ^^ / . 

From ^ead with ^gorgtons ^^i^craWne^ ^ ' 
Well fill^ were the streetsl'of Faiifii t^atf-cttiy; '' /* 

And joyously thbat^d the er^wd, I wedv, '•^' 
* God grant that our hobl^ feihpcVor ' ' '^^ 

Should nj^le tbis gentle tn*id6n>Ui8 <)dMti}'^^ 

The wish of the good, people prir^is >fa9 miick^e^er being 
fulfilled than might have heeo exp«cte4« Wbet^.Pepjf^. declared 
bis will that the marriage of GariQ shooJd be.^l^br^ipfi the fol- 
lowing morning, the Archbishop Henry of Rbeimtf rd{lresented 
to him stronijljr; that if this inanriage Cook plaoevthepkk-t^ of Fro- 
mont would nev^r be satisfied, but that it wouM be* d cause of 
perpkMt'dibtf^iiAiohB in the kiagdoou m '' W^ bhalLl do^ thi9n ^^ 
said'th^ '^f0^h>r.' ^'Miirry the onsden yourselfy sitejl'i w^Hlkie. 
rea<)yVe{ily. ** fiulniy prooiisey" was tha.naluirai ansivep orthe 
kir^;'fli scruple '^bich wli9 easily oy6rcoiiie.byitl}e<affokbi8hop,<^ba. 
infoii^med^hiiiif thatfae had procored two iraonks to swear jhat)^e 
vas^foo near in relationship to Garan to become lawfu^j-hiswife* 
" W^U/*^«id the king» ^ I will go and see h^r^ aitd if jshesuitme, 
sbd'shilll have mq fo^ her buabapd." Accordidgly the£iag iwettt^ 
was^ch^nn^ed with her beauty and mpmners, fell dteplyta love^^ 
aD<l^(Wietited to the areU>ishop*s pnoposaL . .. :;ij . 

Onf ihe moi^ti fitted for the' nuptials^ the Count Fxdmonl^.'with 
Bem4rd*bf 'N^^ilyond tbirtyHsix knights of his p»^ly« tntei^d the 
palace. When he saw Blaocheflor, Bc^mard woald. have iper^ 
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" Li palefro'tt- lor qooi la dame sist v t - 

Estoit plui Mmm qae o'ett la flvr 4« lis^ . 
D lorainf Taat oent oars de parisia* . , , 

. £t Ja sarobue nuns plus ricbe »e Vit* 
La dame er4 gfata ft de oor;et de ?iv 
BoQche e8pe8sete« ct les dans o4 petit^ 
II sant pi 08 -blam fla'ivoire (iiiiais ; 
Hancbet ba8aeief»«laiia€t vavfaaU U visy 
Les ieos riMo et bien fait lea fofcit \ 
C'est la plo8 helle <foi onques maia naqwt 
Sor iffl espaales li gtinnt si bkm «it|i ) 
£n 90h chief ot an chf^>eletpetk ./ 

D'or et iki pieroi qui laoDt bien li a^int^ 
Toates les roes cmplisscnt de Paris \ 
Dist Tuns & TMtce ^ ' Com ^ll« d«n« a cii . 
Elle devroifi im roiaume tsnir* 
Pl^ost i Dieu remper^raa Pepiaa 
L^ttri iM^% yk aoftos tnU gam' ' Vwp. f97% 
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suaded Fromont to join hivfk m^iaing b«r poryoB, w^ the design 
of marrying her to one of their own friendf, Itori or William of 
Monclin — he even offered to leave his own wife to take her to 
himself, Fromont retorted somewhat bitterly^-*' I come not 
here " said he, •' to make war, but tty establish peace, if Grod will 
permit" — and provoked the anger of the haughty Bernard. 

" * Wretch!* Bernard saidi < no kin of min^ 
Co^ld hari>our coward soul like thine/ "* 

The ill designs of the Lord of Naisil were rendered yain by the 
entrance of Gario^ Be^ues, the German Our^, Gerard of Liege^ 
and Aubery of Bourgoigne> with full sixty chosen knight^ in iheif 
train. 

When the Archbishop Henry rose and proclaimed the baps of- 
ifiarriage between Qarin and Blancbeflor, a monk, as had beeQ 
agreed upon, came forward and declared the union to be unlawful,' 
on the ground of consanguinity. Garin was angry, but there* 
seems to have been some truth in the plea, though it w^ one 
which, under other circumstances, might easily have been passedl 
over: the monk persisted in his assertion, the king wa9 wdl in* 
dined to listen to it, and the marriage ceremonies ceased. Fro«- 
mont seized the opportunity, went to Garin and expressed deep! 
sorrow for the quarrel which had taken place between them, and 
an ardent desire that there should ever after be friendjship be-^ 
tween their families. To this end he proposed that Garin and 
Begues should marry his two sisters, and that Garin should eiv 
deavour to promote the union of Blanchefior with his brolbei' 
William. Garin at once consented to the project, but it war 
suddenly overthrown by the declaration of Pepin that it was bis 
intention to make her his queen. The nuptials accordingly took- 
ptace, but the feast on the occasion gave rise to another quarrel 
between the fomily of Fromont and the Lorrains. - - 

Garin served the wine in the hall, an office which Fromont 
seems to have considered as appertaining to biniself ; and Ber« 
nard, who was sitting attabk with him and Isor6 le Gris» urged 
his nephew to snatch the cup from Garin*s hand, Fromont re* 
fused, and Bernard himself sprang forward, and iu his attempt to 
seize the cup, spilt its x^onteDts over Gario's robe. 

<' ' Would Bernard drink V Dake Garin said, 
With eye unmoved ^ ^ a draught, pcrdy ! 
Of better wine I'll jlve to thee.* 
Bernard in angry tone replied, 

* " * Voir/ dist BamM»» ^ •IOC n« m'tpsitenia, 



* Holdl «ailif wni«h! Afaj iU betido 
The fool who gave that cop to tbee ! 
And sbaipe the tnutor's portion be 
Who touches Fromoot's heritage.* "* 

B^roaid then made a second attempt to sei:^ the cup, but 
Garin struck him with it ou the forehead, tearing off by the blow . 
the skin and the eyebrows, and covering his face with blood* The 
knights on both sides rose from table, a general engagement com* 
menced in the royal hall, and the Lorraius were nearly overcome 
by numbers. Meanwhile Begues, who it appears had the care of 
the cooking, was in the kitchen. When tidings came to him of 
the confusion in the ball, he called the cook^ and ordered him 
with his men, to the number of sixty, to hasten thither, armed 
with pestles, ladles, spits, or any weapon on which they could lay 
their hands. At the same time the king, at the urgent expostu*' 
lation of his queen, ordered the French to arm quickly to punish 
the offending Bordelais. Begues himself came armed with a large 
spit, full of hot roasting plovers, which he broke over the neck of 
Mor^i and with the stump knocked down the Count Harduin, 
The Bordelais fied from the hall, but, as they hurried down the 
steps, a tad who carried rabbits slew Joscelin, the bastard son of 
Fromont, with a stone which he threw at hi$ head. The kind's 
men took sixty prisoners, and among the rest Fromont, Bauduin, 
luancelin of Verdun, William, and Isor6. 

In the hopes of procuring their release from prison, thej agreed, 
at the instigation of Bernard of Naisil, to accuse Garm of treason. 
Isori sopported the charge, and Garin accepted the challenge by 
battle; but Begues, when he heard of it, pleaded his privilege of 
defending his brother, and caused the challenge to be transferred 
to bhnself. The battle ended in the death of Isor^, whose head 
fieguea clove to the teeth. Bernard fled in all haste to his castle 
of Naisil, whence he again invaded and ravaged Lorraine, and 
Fromont and his companions returned to prison; but by the good 
win of Begues they were released, and they all swore lasting fealty 
to Pepin, and friendship to the family of the Lorrains. Suddenly 
arrived tidings of the insurrection of Bernard ; but Fromont and 
his frieods renounced all co-operation with him, and joined tho 
king^ who assembled his army« and quickly drove Bernard to bis 
own castle. There he w^^s besiegedi and, after a desperate de« 

* *' GarinA le rojti si Ta a raison mis : 

• Voulez-Toas boirrc, sire Bemars ?* dist-fl, 
' Je vous doarai •noore de miller vln I* 

A toi que tieiit de la nef d'or tenir f 

1 u deindrttes Fmnont et sm amins ; 

U i\n pnit ybm aal •! Iioat* ■fr«ii«.''V^««li4li f% Xf* 
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fence, reduced to extremities j but, at the intercession of Fromonti 
he was allowed to make terms for the preservation of his castle- 
blished, Garin and Begucs, at 
lis queen Blanclieflor, niarriett 
le, the Duke Miles, the "Mell-i 
I, who received as their dower 
f of their father, wrho became 
be dukes, wi|h their consorts, 
> Metz. where he begat a son 
y, to bis castle of Belin. 
's party, who, it appears, hai 
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messenger's story, and insulted the que 

favour of the Lorrains. She complained to Oarin, who entered 
with seven-score knights in his train. He immediately >vent to 
Bernard, struck, hiip a |ilp^ with his list, which broke four of hij 
teeth and |aj^ hun [prostrate, on th^ groi^o^^ wher^ the bur|;esseSj 
who came to the place, would instantly have put him to death 
But fbr the intercession of the king. The king and Garin again 
placed themselves at the head of their army, and compelkd Thie- 
baud to take shelter in tbe.city of Bordelle. 

The king now beai^ed Bordelle. But Bernard, meanwhile^ 
enraged at his misadventure, had repaired to Sens, where he per- 
suaded William of Monclin, and, though not without muck diffi- 
culty, Fromont, to join him in assisting the Bordelais. and with 
their friends and retainers they entered the besieged city. After 
a long siege, during which were performed many chivalrous deeds. 
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and in which many men were slain, and the cit; itself taken and 
burnt, thye besieged barons being confined to the caslle, tbe latter 
were again glad to obtain any terms of reconciliation. 

Tbe peace seems now to have lasted for some time. One day 
Segues was with Beatrix at his castle of Belin; he was sad and 
pensive, and told bis wife that he must pay a visit to his brother 
Garin, whom he had not seen for a long space of time. He had 
beard also tiiat the Bois de Pnell 
which he would take the oppoitu 
near his way. The wood, bowev 
enemies, and Beatrix prayed hin 
power. Tbe duke left Belin wit 
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Pepin and Garin, amid the lamei 
and followers. On hia tomb waa u 



I " BE WA( TBE BUT WSO C EB BODE nP»M OTEBB. * 

Here concludes that part of ihepoetn of the Lorrains which 
has been printed by M. Paris. Ine remainder of tbe thiril 
chanson— for he has printed tbe Bnt two, and part of the thirds — 
Contains the account of tbe war which was again stirred up be- 
tween the Lorrains and the Bordelais — of the flight of the elder 
Fromont, and of his return to France at the head of the Saracens 
-rhis death — and, ^nally, the death of 6arin, and the proscrip- 
tion of his son Girbert, with Heroaut and Garin, tbe song of 
Begues of Belin. 



1^6 Oil the French and English 

Sttch i§ the pidf of one of the best of ^hat liave been termed 
*' ckansom de geste.*' It is probable that at least some of die 
romances which are included under this title, are reflections of 
the earlier national cycles which the Franks, like all their neigh- 
bours, must have once possessed. Through what medium they 
reached their present form, it is not easy to imagine---^wfa^tber 
they were really imitations, or modernizations of the other 
poems^^whether they were founded on popular traditi^ons, t6 
which those poems had given rise-^or whether, which is by te 
means improbable, they are metrical versions of Latin fatstoried, 
which bad themselves been formed upon older ballads and songs. 
The romance of Garin le Loherrain is stated in the manuscripts 
to be the work of Jehan de Fla^y : but it is a poem too full of his* 
torical details, too little encumbered with romantic incidents, to 
be the invention of a French romancer of the age at which, in all 
jyrobability, that person must have lived. * It is in fact a poem full 
of vigour irtd spirit— the circumstances are told vividly and natu- 
rally, ^vithout any of that laboured attempt at description, which 
characterizes what have been generally understood by the title of 
early French romances. These latter have a distinct character — 
Ihey' generally consist of an ilUarranged heap of incredible com- 
bats, of great means to produce little things, of perilous enter- 
prises without any object— the same action, the same stratagem, 
the same circdmstances, repeated till they raise a nausea. Even 
the romances which belong to the fabulous history of Charle- 
rhagne merit in part the same censure, l^e romance of Garirt, 
on the contrary, is a magnificent and' true picture of the evils 
whfch every day must have witnessed, when a numerous body of 
turbulent barons, always jt;alous of each other, and ever more 
ready to command than to seek as a boon the royal favour, were 
ruled by a young and weak monarch. 

We turn an incredulous ear to the assertions of M. Paris, of 
the great antiquity of these '* chansons'' in their present form : 
and we cast an equally incredulous eye on his fac-similes of the 
inatiuscripts, tihen he informs us that those of the •' oldest*' of 
these rcfma^ces, that of Garin le Loherrain, are nearly all of the 
twelfth century. The romance of Berte aux Grans Pits, the 
tifst of these chansons which he has published, is evidently a pro- 
duction of no very remote antiquity — its author, named Adeu^s, 
flourished towards the end of the thirteenth century, and it has all 
the appearance of a tale* which has been briefly told it some 
older chronicle, extended and worked up with the common-place 
descriptions, repeated over and over, of which the French poets 
of that age made such abundant use. 

It is in the notes, however, that M. Paris develops bis ideas of 



ib^ age of lb« romance of Garia;^ and bis reaaona for adopting 
th«ai. ^t p* 140 (voL i.) it it observed-^ 

" Nostre empereres a fait sa gent mander. 
Le vcMtiea communes a$9enbler> 
£t lea TilJaina ventr et auner/' &c«* 

*• Out histories/' he says, ** speak first of warriors famished by 
the commons at the time of the battle of Boavines, that is, in 
It 14; here we hate a test, older by at least half a century, in 
which they are as distinctly mentioned.** The text of Gfarin, 
then, wal formed at the latest by the middle of the eleventh cen-^ 
tnry^ Again^ the poem speaks of the monastery of* Grandmonti 
(pi 188, Toh i.)— ^ 

'* Par Grand Mont va, iluec ont messe oi, 
Dont ert li lieus et povres et petis.''t 

*^ This,'" says he, '' may serve to bound (if not to fix) the data 
of our poem, Grandmont, before the eleventh century, was a 
wild plapep in the Marche. on the road from Gascony to Berry^ 
0ve leagues distant from Limoges* But towards 106Q« it act 
quired great importance, by being ohosen by St. Stepben of 
Thiers, fpr the chief place of his order." Here then we have a 

eroof, in contradiction of M* Paris, that the poem could Aot 
jive been written before the end of the eleventh century, and^ 
^inc^ tJie place can hardly have changed its character at once, a 
probability that it was written much later. The only conclusion 
which, it authorises is> that the poet knew that Grandmont was 
j\ot a.pjacp of importance, at the date of the events he describes* 
In another place, (vol. i. p. ^3J mention is made of the armor 
rial bearings of William of Monclin* Here the ecUtor is angry with 
those antiquarians, who have supposed armorial bearings to be no 
older than the middle of the twelfth century, because they find no 
earlier allusion to them* He opposes their arguments by the 
text of Garin, but, if the antiquanans be right, the text of Garin 
cannot have been composed before the end of the twelfth century. 
•Jtn the aecond volume, M^ Paris seems to bave adopted a still 
nM>re extravagant theory of the antiquity of this romance. He 
compares the character of Henry, archbishop of Rheims in the 
time of Pepin« with that of Heriveus or Uerv£» who became 
archbishop of die same see in the year 900. ** De tout cela,'* he 
says, " ee concluons pas que les r6cits du Garin sont fond^s S4ir 
Tbistoire du x^ 9i^ole» mais settlement. que les allusiopa nom- 
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* ** Oar £mperor has canted his people to be snromoned. There jon might see the 
commtiiB as^mbte, and the vilahis come to the caUteriiig/'&c* 
t " He went bY Qnodmont, when bs hff»rd tsmu\ tbs ^ade WU IImri liOM' iMl 
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breuaes tux ^v^nements de cette ^poque accusent asiez bieii la date 
du po^fme." We do not entirely understand the aim of this argu* 
ment — the character of a turbulent archbishop could hardly have 
been so rare, that the poet must have lived in the tenth century, 
to have been able to conceive his character* The rest of M. 
Paris's observations are in the same style as the foregoing — the 
'utmost which any of them proves, is the probability that the 
story was not invented by Jehan de Flagy, but that it existed in an 
qlder form. But they have little weight in contradicting the 
itkanpscrtptSi as far as we can judge of them by the fac-similes and 
the language, which have every appearance of being those of the 
iniddle and tatter half of the thirteenth century^ probably the 
time when Jehan de Flngy lived. 

We are inclined to believe, that these '' chansons de geste^ were 
never popular among the Normans: they were certainly not 
popular amongst them in England, and we are not aware that at 
an -early period any of them received an English dress. The 
simple improbability of the thing to all but those who, as most 
of our French critics have been in the habit of doing, confound 
Normans with Frenchmen, would lead us to adopt the idea that 
the former, at the battle of Hastings, if they sung at all, chanted 
not a ^ chanson" of Roland and of Oliver, and of the disaster at 
Jtongevaux. but of Rollo their own great leader^ who had procured 
them a settlement in the land of the Franks, and that it was the 
popularity of the former story in Wace's timei which ted him 
erroneously to amplify the brief observation of the chronicles 
{tunc euntil&na Roilandi inchoata, or, as another hato it, tmniu .» . • 
iiich§aio) into the celebrated passage—* 

^ Taillefer, ki mult bien cantout, 
Sor un cheval ki tost aloat 
Devant le due aloit cantant 
De Karlemaine e de RoUant, 
£t d'Oliver e des vassals 
Ki morurent en Renchevals."* 

A passage of the chronicle of the canon of Oseney, printed in 
the collection of Gale, might seem to favour this supposition— its 
compiler speaks of ** Guillelmus Longespe, filius Kollanai^ primi 
ducis Normannorum.'* It is by no means unlikely, however, that 
the circumstance of Taillefer singing in the battle was an inven- 
tion of the chroniclers, after the battle of Ron§evaux bad become 
itself a popular subject of song — and that the groand of the atory 
was his fame as a poet The purpose of the anecdote is to show 

* ^ Tiillefer, who ftantf foil well, rode on a swift horse before th^ doke, singing of 
Olmilattagiie aad of Roknd Midof Oliver, aid of the taanalt wito dM la Benthe- 
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'(he Dold r^cklea^ness of tbe' warrior, wbo cQuld fttousf hin)BeIf 

_ tajiili bis .spng-crqrt in life yerj face of flie en^o)}:, ; , , 

^ '■ \t _■. J .!,__ r 1 _. . 1 ^^^ stai.iedi.by .ihoae who have 

' 1/ id ytifa wq^ld f^n dif<)over ^mong 

'.,ij t ,w^h niust hflve b^ejf c6p\mpn 

,„l I itl",ia ^llbjeci ij^v^ gener^Hy cctm- 

ed prejAwlice,tiiat, their 9wn coiin, 

, J of the iitvenfion, and llfat uuless 

,11 will have IsbQur^d ip vaiji. , 'Jfhe 

^ I i3t edition of L«grand d'Aust^'s 

I at .wp^ owe ihp Qf^in of rotqapce 

le ^gatDst the S^racf ns : apd, qfter 

assurjoff us,tbat all nationa borrowed their romg^ces from ffiose 

pf ^be ^eiich, proceeds (o observe — , 



was subject to a Jynasty of Frendi pnoees. It will'betgreed ittal, to 
tbe eyei of attentive readers, it is witb nations in tkeir writiogs as with 
iDdividoals ; ibeir character always peeps out in mme place or other." ! ! 

This ingenious theory, while it shows the ability of its au- 
thor in laying fotindalions upon nothing, shows also his entire 
ignorance both of the history of his subject, and of that of the 
people of whom he talks. Where, we wonder, did he learji (bat 
' Atthur, as a hero of romance, was more modern than Charle- 
'' magne?~aqd above all.'rfe wouM'\villingly k'no^' by wljnt' series 
'" 6f investigations lie came to the conclusion, that the romances' of 
'■ Hie "Round Table originated in England- ^^ ought to have 
""knbwn, that there never existed any originals of these romances 
■ "in the English language — that the hero was not one of our kings, 
'■^d Al-as not likely to be claimed as one : be ought further to have 
'■ KActVl'ii that iii England they wcic first popularnotamon^ the ron- 
. <jfuer£(/ people, but among those who had iucceedcd in intruding 
-. thenuelves iuto our islaudi aiui above all he ought to have been 
aware, that that people was much nearer aUied to Saxon than lo 
VOL. XVI. NO. XXX). K 
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Frankish blood; that, instead of being Frenchmeni they m' 
among the greatest and most powerful enemies of the French na- 
tion; and that both the conquered and the conquerors were of all 
others the least likely to have thus created the romantic character 
of Arthur. 

We possess remains of our own national romance, more purely 
mythic and of much greater antiquity, than any nation which 
flourished during the middle ages. We can excuse M. Paris's 
assertion, that we have in England " chansons de geste" whose 
date mounts even as high as the thirteenth century, because he 
Was evidently not aware that we had one, that of Beowulf, which 
is probably at least six or seven centuries older. There are still 
many traces of the older mythic romances of the Germans, and 
of the Northern nations — and it is not improbable, from the 
mention of some of their personages in the French romances, (as 
of Weland, for instance), that the northern cycles were known 
at an early period in France, perhaps through the medium of the 
Normans, the influence of whose language and traditions seems 
to have lasted after they had themselves adopted the romanz 
tongue. Perhaps there existed also an old mythic cycle among 
the people of Bretagne, of whom so much has been said, and so 
often — some hero named Arthur may have figured in it. The 
name and history of the Saxon hero Beowulf were alike fari> 
gotten among the English of a later period — the name of Arthur, 
on the contrary, whose history perhaps was misunderstood, and 
his character misapplied, may have been regenerated in forming 
tliat cycle of middle age romance^ the origin of which it seems so 
difficult even to conjecture. 

There seems to have been another class of Aoglo-Saxoa 
romances, more peculiarly native to England, because much more 
modern than that class of which Beowulf is now die representa- 
tive, whose subjects belonged to the wars between the Saxons and 
the Danes. The original Saxon poems are now* entirely lost. 
A class of romances which told of the struggles again^ the I^anish 
invaders — whose ravages were so long remembered, and at the 
period of the breaking up of the Saxon language so recent— 
could hardly have failed to give rise to traditions among the 
people. We know that these traditions were long preserved, and 
that they often fixed the scene of the story to particular places. 
Similar traditions, if we trust the details of Pausanias, had origi- 
nated in the East from the early popularity of the Grecian mythic 
cycles. Many of the Saxon romances, of which we are speaking, 
appeared in Middle-English, where they were either transforma* 
tions of the orignial Saxon poems, or else poems built upon the 
traditions to which they had given rise. The popniarity of these 
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romances caused them to be translated into Norman-^Frencb, at 
• period as earljr, if not earlier> than that of the translations from 
French into English. Their existence has entirely exploded the 
old notion that England never possessed any native romances* 
Even had the originals of these romances been in Norman, they 
MTOuld still have been, strictly speaking* English romances — the 
stories were English^ and the Norman versions were in all proba-* 
bitity written in England — and we should truly be surprised to 
find a copy of Horn or of Havelok in an early French manu« 
script along with a '* chanson de gestc." 

In addition to the internal evidence of the fact which these 
romances afford us, we have in one instance a direct assertion of 
the French poem having been a translation from the English* 
One of the romances, which is connected with the story of the 
struggles of the Saxons with the Danes, is preserved in French 
metre, under the title of King Atla. Among the manuscripti 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, we find a Latin prose 
version of this romance, under the name of King Waldeus, made 
b^ John Bromis, or Bramis, a monk of Thetford, in the begin- 
nmg of the fifteenth century, according to the saying — 

** De Thetford Monachus Bramis edidit ista Johannes." 

This manuscript belonged to the monastery of Thetford, and is 
probably the original copy of Bramis's translation, which was 
there in the days of Leiand. The translator, in his preface, states 
that it was oiiginally written in Enslish verse; and that, at the 
desire of a lady who could not read the English, it was translated 
into French verse, from which he had translated it into Latin, 
having also consulted, as it would seem, a mutilated copy of the 
original English,* This latter, he tells us, was divided into 
cantoes, a mode of division which was omitted in the French ver* 
sion. The names in this romance are mostly Saxon and Danish— 
the plot is laid chiefiy in East Anglia — Colchester is held by the 
Saracehs, (Danes,) and is besieged by Waldeus — and more than 
one battle takes place in the neighbourhood of Thetford : one. 
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• " IneipU prologue super hystoriam Waldei quondam Korffoichi§ SuffctehUqui T4git 
. #Mt d$ GdUiiit tt Anglicii tmrbit in Latinum trantlutui, 

** PriMihM Mbtequens regit Walciei filiorumque hvttoria suorain in lingua Anglica 
vHffice comfiMiUcM* Deiiido ad intunciam cujuidam fenune« que i|Main |>eniiut lin- 
giiaiD neKiret, qHain non alio qoain amice nouiine voluit iDdagare, a quodani in 
kngtuuD GaUicaiii cat traiitlata. At vero noTiMiroe roDdem historiani non solum »ent* 
orani preceplis et ui verrcoiidant dico rogalibut scilicet ipsii etclesie a qiioque intuitu 
di^ilia qaeque et ardua celeri lenitate nmstescunt muneribus conipulsut sum hac d« 
caass in Lutinum transferre se rmonero. Ejusdem liistorie pars qiiedaro usque ad quar- 
tarn hujut operis partem cuntinuata in ipsa lingua qua primo fiierut conscripta reperia 
est. que in tSS legeiidotn seiksus in suuni prutraxit Hfiicium (9fficitim),ui reliquam ejus« 
4mi \nBUmie porcianeiiit que nusquam in ipsa Aii|{iica lingua, qusmvit in Gallica rtppe« 
tiri potml, gravi pcncUncia deflcrcnu"— MS, BibL C. C. C. Cumbr* No. 5ir9. 

K a 
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for instance, between that place and Rowdham, and another to<^ 
wards Elveden. John Bramis assures us tbat the French trans^ 
lator took many liberties with his story: the narrative^ as be has 
given it to us, for we have not had an opportunity of eKamioi^ 
the French romance, would naturally lead us to this concluaion; 
and, as an instance, we may quote that error into which all the 
French translators fell. The later Saxons, after the cr^isadc^ 
used the word saracen in the sense of pasan, and commonly 
applied it to the pagans of the north. The French poets, whose 
thoughts ran more upon the saracens of Spain and Africa, au»- 
understood the application of the word: and Waldeus, who in 
th^ original fought so valiantly against the saracens in East 
Anglia, is by the French translators sent into Valencia to figbt 
the saracen king of Spain.* 

The romance of Havelok is, in the French, called a ^^lai," and 
the writer confesses that it is a translation, thoogh he calls his 
original a lay of the Bretons : — 

" Haveloc fut oil roi nome, 

Et Cuaran est appelle. 

Pur ceo vus voil de lui conter 

£t 8*aventure remembrer; i 

Q*un lai en firent li Breton, 
' ' * Si Tappellerent de son noro, 

' ! Et Haveloc et Cuarant."-— (Lai cCHav. y, 170t 

3i)d, at the end, he tells us that it was the strong traditional 
'Remembrance of his deeds among the people, which caused the 
la^ of his history to be made — 

** Haveloc tint en sa baillie 
Nicole et tote Lindesie, 
.Xx. anz regna, si en fut roi^ ; 
Assez conquist par ses Danois; 
Mult fa de li grant parlance: ' 
' ' " Li aancien par remenbranoe 

Firent un lai de sa victoire." — (v. 10^7.) J 

That, however, the history of Havelok could ever havte been a 
Breton story, or that the names which occur in it could have had 
a place there, is much more than improbable. If the tenu 



'^ Even the monks, in their chronicles, fell soroetimet into the same error — the 
of the African king, mentioned in the following parograpb, b ewcotiallr Dortliern.'^ 
^nno o.xc.ilij*®. Germondus rex Affricorum et Ysemtiertut nepM rcgu FraaooniiD 
, Britanniam vastaverunt, Cristianifatem adnicbihiTenint." — CArvnumi Wimkm, MS* 
. Cotton* Doroit. A* xlii. 

t '* Haveloc was ihat king named, and he was also called Caaran. For thu je«foii 
will I tell you of hiro, and recall to memory his story ; because liie BretOBs tatdt m 
Jay of him, which they called after his name, both Haveloc and Cuiran." 

t " Haveloc held In his dominion Lincoln and all Lindcaey ; twenty years be reigned 
and was king of it ; he conquered enough by means of hit Danes. Tliere was full 
great talk of iiim ; the ancients in his memory made a Jay of lit Tictorj," 






^^ Brt^dci lay" were not from the first a name without subst^nce^ 
k seems dear that, at the time of the writer of the French Havelok^ 
tbd sigfiification of the term was by no means distinctly under<^ 
stood: be, misled perhaps by the equivocal meaning of the word 
** Bretagne/' seems to have considered his English original as oii^ 
of them; for that an original English Havelok existed we think 
JM> o«e who has attentively read the French poem can dpubU 
The writer of the latter seems to have been equally well acquaintecl 
with the English poem, and with the numerous popular tradi^p^s 
coocemiug its hero, which certainly at that time existed in JSng- 
land. 

Of the three stories of English growth, which are apokeq qf 
collectively in the passage quoted by Wartou, from a manu0CJr^)t 
at Oxford, (three of what M. Paris would term our '' ch^ns9^s 
degeste,*^— , 

*' Of [Hjeveloke, Home, and of Wade, 
In romances that of them be madC; 

two still exist both in English and in French verse. The romance 
of Horn seems to have been popular in every form, and we have, 
in French and in English, no fewer than six manuscripts of it. 
The manuscript of the French version of Horn, which is pre- 
served at Cambridge, and which we have indicated at the head of 
our article, is by much the best, but it is unfortunately defective 
at the beginning and end by the loss of two or three leaves. It 
\^ of the thirteenth century. The other two, one in the Ilarl,^jan 
MH.^No. 6^79 the other in a manuscript which belofigc(),io i,t;e 
late Mr. Douce, and which is now at Oxford> are bi^ fragmeo^# 
and supply very little of what is wanting in the other, though they 
afford some valuable readings, and one of them acquaints us witn 
the name of the Norman poet who wrote it^ who is there called 
Thomas.* 

The Cambridge MS. of the French Horn, as it now begins, 
introduces to us Horn and his companions wandering on the 
waves. God, it says, gave them a north-west wind — 

" He gave them there a wind, from the northwest blowirtg.' 
Wbicb drove them to Bretagne. where Hunlaf then was kipgt 
A powerful king, I ween, right brave and rich was he. , , 

A pious man he was. and loved well loyalty."t 

— — — — ^ — ■ t > 

'* We have printed oor extracts from this romance exactlj^ as they stand in Uie nia- 
noaeript of Cambridge. As we cannot suppose all our readers to be conversaitt in 
' 4hit antiquated language, wherever we have thought it absolutely necessary, in ohiec 
to preserve the thread of the story, we have given in the text a loose rh^roinK ter&lpn, 
in %bieh we have endeavoured to imitate the style and manner of the origiuaT, eveii to 
Aeauirklagof the pauses at the middle and end of the lines by a period. 

i* " Ki QD vent lor dona, del norwest ventant. 
', Kt en Bretaigne lea niist. 6 Huulaf £u roanaot. 

tin rei inut poestif. rScbcs horn e yaillant. 
De grant rcligiuo. leaute mat amant." 
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Tbev Und in Bi^tagv^, tud are found by HerUot, tbe aeaeacbal 
af Kipg Hunlafy who iQquire3 their business there; and after 
having learnt from Horn their history, takes them with him to the 
court> and presents them to the king. Hunlaf again questiona 
Horn aa to his parentage, and the latter tells him— 

^' Mis pcMS fttd UDS bers. YaiUant bom duremtni. 
Aaluf ad a num. si ma gette ne ment. 
£o Suddene fu mt* si la teint longemtnt, 
Reis Silauf le trova. sil norrit bonemenL 
Apres fu konev. par Deu comandement. 
Quil iert de geste real, descendu veirement. 
Newu fu Baderouf. de sa fille al cors gent. 
Ooldeburc out e num. a sun baptismement. 
Ne sal si unc oistes. de reis tel parlement. 
Pruz e bardi furent. de bon contenenient. 
Des aomes ait merci. li reis omnipotent. 

Quant coe fud konev. ke Anlof fud bien ne. 
Qu*il fu nefs Baderof. le bon e lalose. 
Ki iert sur Aleniauns. enpererc dame. 
Dune li ad reis Silaus. par grant aiuur done* 
Une fille qu*il out. le vis out colure. 
£ ouoc U dona, apres set sun regne. 
Di cest dunt ioe vus di. sui ioe ioius e led.'* — fol. 4. r*. 

He then tells him how the Saracens, under their King Rodmond. 
bad invaded Suddene, put to death his father and all his relations, 
and how Rodmond, finding him and his companions concealed in 
the garden, and unwilling to stain his own hands with the blood 
of children so fair, had exposed them on the sea. 

" And thus Rodround saved u^ the king of Africans."* 
The king, satisfied of the good parentage of Horn, cauaed kiaa 
|9 be treated as hU own aon, and as be grew up be was reapected 
and renowned for his skill, bis humility, his valour, and hia gone* 
rosity* King Hunlaf had an only daughter, the beautiful Rigmel. 
Her hand had been sought by many princes and noble barons i 
but she had heard of Horn^ of hit provi^ss and his beauty, and 
her heart selected him as the only one worthy of her love. 

One Pentecost, the king held a full court, an annual festival, 
attended by many barons and ladies of diflferent lands« It was 
the custom for all the barons to take this opportunity of present* 
ing, for the first time, their sons who were just arrived at man- 
bood« Horn was presented, and was appointed lo bear the cup 
in the hall. The Princess Rigmel had hitherto been sage and 
discreet, and had concealed her passion, but she now determined 
to seek an interview with Horn, and for that purpose despatched 

* " Aiiu nuns livera Rodmund. eel rd Attricao*.*' — fel. 5. r^. 
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her confidential maid, Herselot, to sammon her fiather's seneschal 
to her presence. The maiden found Herland in the hail, stand- 
ing beside a rich and powerful baron of the neighbourhood ^ called 
Obdfrei — she delivered her message, and the seneschal soon after 
attended upon Rigmel. She gave him wine and clarey, for which* 
purpose Rabel, the butler, had brought the royal cup; and she 
presented him with several gifts, among which was a ring,— • 

*' And first there the maiden, to Herlaod gave a ring. 
Large and rich, which was forged, in the time of Daniel. 
For well I wot 'twas made by. the goldsmith Marcel.'** 

and a horse, which she sent her Squire fiertin to order of Blanch- 
ard. Herland, overcome by her persuasions and her promises, 
engaged to bring Horn into her presence the following day, but, 
after leaving her, he began to feel some presentiments that the 
result might be ill, and he determined to take, in place of Horn, 
Haderof, one of hb companions, who bore some resemblance to 
him. Rigmel spent the night anxiously and restlessly, and told 
Herselot how she desired Horn for her husband. 

*' Dame, dist Herselot. vus I'averez iol devin. 
Un avisiun vi. par qei sai k'ert issin. 
.Qu*il vus fist UQ gent dun. d*un faoknn muntarsia* 
, , £1 9ein |e metiez. de desuz Tost^rin. 

Si nel donissez pas. pur le regno Pepin. 

Bien sai ke c*iert un fiz. ke averez del meschln. 

E la lei fausera. Tervagan e ApoUin. 

Et par lui, si 11 vit. murra meint barbarin." — fol. 14. r*. 

Rigmel was a little comforted by Herselot's dream. In the 
morning hei* impatience returned ; she sent Herselot to the senes- 
chal, who was at dinner, to remind him of his promise. After 
dinner he brought to her Haderof, who, when she began to speak 
of Horn, joined in his praise, asserting that there 

" Was none better than he. between Norway and Frise.** f 

Rigmel discovered quickly the deceit which had been practised 
upon her, called directly her nurse and minstrel, " Godswif ,** 
who knew Horn, and was so furious, that the seneschal, to ap- 
pease her, promised to bring Horn himself the next day. The 
impatience of the princess, as the time of meeting approachedj 
is well described — twice she sent Herselot to hasten the senes- 
chal. At length Horn came; his beauty was such that she 
thought him an angel, and she at once declared to him her love, 

I ' ■ ■ — 

* *' Al premier ad done, i Herland an anel. 

Gro9, dorquit Mekkin. des le terns Daniel. 

F«d forgic, 8*11 forga. U orfieTere BAarcel." 
t •' Ke n'ad mcillur de lui. enlre Norweic e Frbe." 
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giving to him for a token of it a ring, and telling him to be dis- 
creet, as she feared to be beaten if their intercourse should be 
known, Horn was modest, represented himself as a poor orphan^ 
and unworthy of her, but before taking bis leave he promised to 
be her lover after he had proved by hb deeds that he was worthy 
of her favour. 

In the mean time came the Saracens into the land of Hunlaf^* 

'' D'Aufrike sunt eissu. dui rei de grant puissance. 

Ki one Deu ne amereut. coe fud doel e mltaunce. 

Freres erent Rodmund. un rei de surquidance. 

Ki ocist Aalof. le rei de grant vaillaunce. 

Le pere a icest Horn, qu'avom ci en balaunce. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

£ vus porrez oir. si ne faites nolsaunce. 
Ke cist vindrent od ost. d*orguil e de bobaunce. 
En la terre Hunlaf. ki iert en segurauuce. 
A un port ariverent. k'om apele Constaunce. 

Reis Gudolf e Egolf. furent icist nomez. 
Ki en la terre Hunlaf. sunt ore arivez. 
£ od aus sunt venu. d*Aufrike granz bamez. 
Feluns e surquidez. de bataille adure." — foL 26. r^. 

The Saracens ravaged the land miserably, and sent a messenger 
to Hunlaf, commanding that he should do their will and worship 
** Mahun/' on penalty of losing his head and all his riches. The 
king held a " parlement" to consider the message, and Horn 
offered to go against the infidels, as soon as be should be knighted. 
*' Dan Moroan," one of the king's men, brought the '^ adubs,^ and 
Horn was scarcely armed after the ceremony, when one of the 
Saracens, Marmorin, a great and hideous giant, born in Canaan, 
who had been in Suddene with Rodmund, and had been accessary 
to the death of Aalof, brought a challenge to the court. Horn 
accepted the challenge himself, and, after a terrible combat, told 
entirely in the style of French romances, avenged his father by 
cutting off the gianfs head. The Christians were comforted by 
the success of their hero — the army was put in order, the guards 
were all on the walls, and Horn, with a penon ** d'un cendal de 
Russie,'' which Rigmel had sent him, issued forth, mounted on a 
horse of Hungary. Horn ordered his men to advance silently, 
that they might surprise " icele gent fa^fe" — they passed a vale 
*' d'une selve ram^V and came to the port where the fleet was 
anchored, and where their enemies had landed, and were lying 
securely in the meadows. A terrible combat followed — many a 
head did Horn separate from its body — he slew *' Eghulf," and 
the infidels were defeated, but " Godelof " escaped to his ship, 
and fled with what remained of the pagan army. The poem 
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gives us th3 names of some of the infidels who wtve slaiA. ( r AnoDg: 
those killed by Horn wto TBrliti of* Tsbarifie, a reblioti of KiDg> 
Godelof-^Hoderof slew Gibelin, cosstaUe and cousiaogeraiaii 
to the king — another of the infideb who fdl m the bautler/wasf 
named Malbruart At length the pagans dirougfaou t> the whole* 
land were reduced to subjection. . i • >ii 

Horn had now shown himself worthy of RigttDel»;aiid >llieji 
exchanged vows of fidelity; but Wikele, one of Hom-s,- com- 
panionsy was a traitor : he had asked a gift of Horn, which the 
latter had already given to Haderof — he refused that wbicbi Horn 
proffered him instead — and in revenge be betrayed to the king the 
intercourse between Horn. and his daughter* The king Was at 
first incredulous, but he was convinced by being made a secret 
spectator of an interview between the two lovers-^was enraged 
beyond measure — reproached Horn with his conduct while be was 
out hunting — and banished him from his kingdom* The. whole 
court lamented the loss of Horn. The last interview between the 
latter and Rigmel was very distressing: before parting they 
exchanged rings, that of the princess possessing many virtues. 

*' Who bore this ring upon him. might all his foes defy^' 
For not in fire or water, 'twould be his fate to die. 
Nor yet in battle stern, or lordly tournament."* 1 1 

Horn, after leaving the princess, went towards the sea, attended 
by his companions who had accompanied him from Suddene. 
On the shore he "bade adieu to them all ; and, having adopted the 
name of Gadmod to conceal his true name and station, he set sail 
for Westir. 

*' To Westir he would go. a kingdom of great fame. 
In ancient times, I wot. 'twas Ireland bore that name. 
There dwelt King Godreche. a fill! rich king Was he. 
Two courtly sons be bad. of great nobilitie. f 

They arrive safely in Ireland, when the poet again observes — 

'^ Lordings, now is Ireland, what then was call'd Westir.**} 

Horn mounted t^s steed, and met the two sons of Godreche^ 
Egfer and Guffer, who were hawking. In answer to their inqui- 
rieS| he sajui that he was a native of Suddeue, the son of, a poor, 
vavasour — that he had come thither to seek service — and that bis 
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• " Horn ki Tad sure sei. ia ne parra perir. 

Ne en fea nc tn ct?e. mar i crcradrd moTlf . 

N'en bfitaifle cbampcl, ne en tumei tenir.''->foI. 4f. r^. 
f ** En Westir veut aler. ki est regne perisei. 

Yrlaunde oat si a nun. al tens d'auntiquitez. 

La maiht un riche rei.* 6odrecli6 iert nomet. 

Bous fis oat francs e prog., de grant nobilites.'*—- f^l. 48. t^« 
t " Seignu^ or est Yrlande. lors fa Westir nom66."— -ibi. 44. r**. 
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name was Gudmod. Egfer retained bim in his service, and pro** 
mited him rich gifts. The king soon observed Horn in the traia 
of his son, and, when brought into his presence, Horn repeated the 
same story, adding, that he had escaped from the pagans who had 
ravaged bis country, and that be had been in Bretagne. ** Ou- 
dreche** would not believe that a poor man had ever begotten such 
a son ; he had been in Suddene— knew Aaiof and bis soa*--«nd 
deotared tk^ ha had never seen any one so like Horn as was Ga4*« 
mod. Ondmod replied that a poor man often resembled a rsdi 
one, and so the conversation ended. The queen, Gudborc, now 
entered the hall, with ber two beautiful daughters, Lenburc audi 
Sudburc. The wine was served in the hall by a valet, whose 
name was Guidhere. *' Lenburc" herself sent the cup to Horn ; 
at this first interview she fell deeply in love with him, and at night 
she sent her valet to call him to her chamber; but Horn wouM 
not listen to her proposals. Meanwhile he showed himself, in ail 
manly exercises, superior to the rest of the court. At Pentecost 
there was a great feast and games. A person named Eglaf (in 
other passages called Eggulf and Eggeals) excelled the rest, aud 
was very proud and presumptuous, to the great annoyance of 
Horn's master, the prince Egfer. Gudmod accepted Edaf's 
challenge, and beat bun at throwing. After this, the harp being 
produced, Gudmod offers to play a lay, and sings the loves of 
Horn and Rigmel in Bretagne. " Gufler" said that he had heard 
of Horn's renown. Lenburc, who became more and more ena- 
moured of Gudmod, then took the harp, and sung a lay of a 
Breton called Baltof. 

One day came the Africans to Westir — 

'< One day two cruel tyrants, came sailing o*er the sea. 
And they have enter'd Westir. with their fleet ail vauntingly. 
These kings came^i as they tell us. from the land of Africa. 
And brothers were of Rodmund. wbo Suddene held in sway. 
Horn's father, king Aalof. these recreants bad slain : 

And 'iwas tbdr broiher, Eggalf. whom Horn slew in BretiMe. 

• • ♦ • 

The elder of these kings, his name was Hildebrant. 
And the younger, I wot well, was called Herebrant. 
A nephew they had with them. Rollac Fitz-Goldebraat.*'* 



^ " A un ior sODt venu. dui mut felan tirant. 
£1 regiie de Westir. od lur flute tiglant. 
11 ereat ibrs eissus. del regne Affricaat 
¥ten$ treat Rodmund. ki Suddene iert tcnanU 
Aaluf pere Horn, destrustreat Ic Taillant* 
£ freres tunt a cet. dlunt ot eite veogant. 
£n Bretajgae quaut fa, od Hunlaf le puiflsaiit. 

li aiaaaca di cet doqi. si ot non HUdiebranu 

£ li autre pusonez. nomez iert Herebrant. 

Un neno? out od eoi. RoUac fis GoldebranU"— foL 59. r«. 



Tb^y «rriTe at tbe port— 

** WbcQ at tbe port am'?ed. tbe Tccreaat Saracens. 
To tbe king they aent Don RoUac. with insolent dtnand. 
This Rollac was tbe son. of rich SuluiD GndbrancL 
Nor better knigbt there Hv*d, 1 ween, in Saracen donain* 
Nephew be was of Rodlac. who Aalof had slain."* 

Gadbmnt, ve are afterwards informed, was Soltaa of Persia^ 
Rollac arriTed at the court with tbe demands of the Saimctns, and 
ivaa proud and insolent. 

'* Nor was there better vassal, in tbe land of Afrlca.^f 

When he had delivered his message, Gudmod replied fiercely, and 
challenged him to battle ; in the encounter Gudipod was almost 
overcome, when, casting his eye on Rigmel's ring, and learnings 
at tbe same time, that Rollac was the person who had killed his 
father, he recovered new strength, and slew the infidel. Then 
followed a terrible battle, which is described at great length, and 
in which the pagans were entirely discomfited. Among uie stain 
was Egfer, the master of Gudmod. Gudreche sent for a king of 
Orkenie, and would have given Gudmod his daughter Lenburc 
and his kingdom. Gudmod declined the offer, alleging that he 
was not worthy of so great honour, that he bad formed an al- 
liance with the daughter of a vavasour in bretagne, and that he 
should be guilty of disloyalty in accepting the baqd of another* 
While in the ball one day, a palmer arrived — 

" En la sale est eotre. li paumer pelerine 

Escreppe ot t bnrdun. e an chapean feutrin* 

Par mi coe qc pooere iart. bieo seoibloi de bon lin. 

La 6 vit seeir Horn, la tint dreit sun chemm. 

Bien conut sa facun. e le vis qu*ot rosin. 

E tresqu'il vint a li. a ses pie* chiet eoclln." — fol. 76, r®. 

The palmer addressed Horn by his owo name — said that he waa 
himself the son of Herland — and informed him that.Wikele had 
put to death his father for his partiality to Horn — and that he had 
sought the latter in different lands during three years. He now 
begged that he would speed to Bretagne, to assist the party of 
Herland, and to rescue the fair Rigmel, who was about to marry 
the King of Fenenie. Horn distrusted the pilgrim, telling him 
that palmers were always liars, and alleging that it was improbable 
that Rigmel would marry another while Horn lived. " No/' 

• *• At port sunt arrive, li culvert Saras?!). 

Al rei ont eoveie. dan RdUie un roctehi& 

Fit le rich* aoadan. dan Godbnnd Ut wMiarhini 

Vout si bon chevuler. en la lei Apolliiu 

Kieffetteh Rodlac. ki Aalof mist a fin.**— ibi. 60. if. 
t ^'NiootallUorvMMl. elregMAAicaMt.'^..4bl.a].T«. 
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said the pilgriin, '^ if she had her own ^iii, but her father and 
Wikele force her to the match." Horn prepared to leave Ireland; 
the king was grieved, and again offered him his daughter and his 
kingdom^ and his aid in rescuing Suddene from the pagans who 
had usurped it; but the attachment of the young prince to Rig- 
mel was above all other feelings and motives ; he set sail with k 
party of men, well armed; they soon arrived at a port in Bretagne^ 
which was surrounded by wood, and there they concealed tliem* 
selves, while Horn rode on in search of intelligence, armed only 
with his sword. He met a palmer, who told him that the court 
was at Lyons, where the marriage of Modin, the king of Fenenie;, 
with the princess Rigmel, was on the eve of being celebrated. 
Horn exchanged garments with the palmer — advanced towards 
the city, and rested under a pine tree, whence he saw Kiit^ 
Modin, who was newly arrived, enter Lyons in company with 
Wikele. It seemed these two were now intimate friends. When 
they swore, which it appears they did not unfrequently, their 
form of adjuration was ** Wite God." They admired the good 
make of the pretended pilgrim, and invited him to the feast* 
Rigmel served the wine in hall — 

" Costume iert aidonc. en icele contree. 
Ke quaot aveneit si. ke dame iert espus^e. 
Si ele pucele fust. k*el ne fust es$aie6. 
Ke del beivere servist. tut itaunt de fi6e. 
Com li seneschal mangast. od eel autre mesne6. 
£ quant oust coe fait, apres sa reposee. 
Armes deveit porter, cil a qui fust donee. 
Par defers la cite, u en champ u en prl^."— ^fol. 85. i^. 

Rigmel accordingly, after having dressed herself for the occasion, 
filled the horn, and served round the wine. When she offered it 
to the palmer, he refused to drink. She, piqued by this piece of 
nnpoliteness, demanded why he would not take the horn — - 

*' Ne purquant, si li dit. or rae dites bea chier. 
Quant beivere ne volez. ke deit le demaunder. 
Doas feiz Vn\ aporte. n'en vousistes guster. 
Al semblant que ioe vei. le comge ave2 fier." 

Horn then threw in the ring, and made himself known to her. 
During the conversation which follows between them, Horn per- 
ceived that he was noticed by Wikele, left the court, and joined 
his companions. Rigmel rode out, attended by Haderof, to carry 
the arms of her husband, according to the custom. Horn, who 
with his troop had been concealed by the trees, suddenly made 
his appearance, and struck Modin from his horse. Modin's men 
came to rescue him, but in vajn, for Horn blew his horn, and his 
companions hastened to bis,atd. iModio ahd Horn tirere then 
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suddenly reconciled, tbey entered the city together ; Horn and 
Rigmel were married ; Wikele was punished, as it was right he 
should be ; and there was a great feast, in the middle of which the 
MS. ends abruptly. 

A very slight comparison of the French Horn with the early 
English romance of the same hero will convince us that the 
latter is not a translation. The parts of the French story which 
^e not found in or differ from the English are exactly such as 
^iToukl be added by a French translator from the English, but 
such as are quite as likely as the rest to be retained by an English 
translator from the French. The names which are not in the 
English are generally such names as the French romancers were 
in the habit of introducing in their tales of the Wars with the 
Saracens; such, for example, as Herselot, Godfrei, Bertin, 
BUnchard> Moroan, Marmorin, Turlin, Gibelin, and Malbruart: 
in the English romance, on the contrary, the names are all good 
Saxoa and Danish. The latter contains nothing about Africans, 
oc sultans of Persia, or single combats with pagan giants, or 
assemblies at Pentecost, when all the French romance heroes 
held their courts. In one instance the French poet has retained 
the p which was used in spelling the Saxon name; and when he 
would refer to authority for his story, he generally quotes *' the 
parchment.''* For example, speaking of Rodlac, fol. 60. r**. — 

'* Cist ocis Aaloff. com dit le parchemin." 

And again, when Horn had changed habits with the palmer, — 
fol. 82. r**.— 

<' £ Horn ci est ad tume. com dit le parchemin.'* 

The two exemplars of the English romance of Horn, which 
are preserved, are both perfect. The one (MS. Bibl. Publ. 
€a»b. Gg. 4, 97) is of the thirteenth century, and the other, 
(MS. Harl. No. ft253,) like many of the articles in the manu- 
script where it is found, is in all probability the copy of one of 
the same period* 

In the Cambridge copy, the father of Horn was Murry, his 
mother Godhild. In the Harleian MS. they are named Allof 
^d Godjlt. Horn himself was a very promising youth — " aas 
MO his i-Ucbe." — 

*' Twelf feren he haddc. 
That alle with him ladde -, 
Alle riche mannes sones, 
And alle hi were faire gomes. 
With him for to pleie: 
And mest be luvede tweic; 
That on him bet Hatbulf cbild^ 
And that other Fykenild. 
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Atbulf t^as tbe beste, 

And Fikcnyldc tbe wcrste.*' • 

One sunimer^s day the king was riding along the sea-shore, 
where he saw fifteen ships of Saracens^ (i.e. Danish pirates,) who 
]ande()| conquered the kingdom, put to death «the King Munr, 
seized upon Horn and his companions, and slew all who would 
not forswear their faith and become Pagans. The Queen God- 
bild escaped, and concealing herself in a cave in a rock, she there 
continued to exercise the Christian faith. The Saracen ** ad- 
miral,'* pitying Horn, yet fearing to let him grow to manhood, 
exposed him with his companions in a boat on the sea. Here 
begins the Cambridge manuscript of the French poem. 

When they landed in Westernesse, (not, as the French has i^ 
in BretagneJ they met with King Almair, or, as he is afterwards 
called, Aylmor, who demanded of Horn whence they came, and 
on what errand. After hearing his story, how he was Horn of 
Suddene, and had been expelled his country by the in6dels, tbe 
king took him to his palace, and gave him to the care of his 
steward, Athelbrus. 

** Forth be clupede Atbelbnis, 
That was stiward of his bus : 
' Stiward, tak nu here 
Mi fandlyng for to lere 
Of tbine meitere, 
Of wude and of rivere i 
And tech bim to barpe 
With bis nayles scbarpe, 
Bivore me to kerve, 
And of tbe cupe serve. 
Thu tecb bim of alle tbe liste 
That tbu evre of wiste; 
In his feiren tbou wise 
Into otbere servise ; 
Horn thu undervonge, 
And tech bim of barpe and songe.* " \ 

Horn soon excelled in all manly accomplishments, and gained 
tbe love of Rimenhild, the king's only child. The story of their 
love is much the same as in the French, except that it has little 
of the details of the latter, and no maid *' Herselot" is introduced. 

The story of the battle between Horn and the Saracens also 
differs much in the two versions. In the English, when Horn, 
after having been knighted by the influence of Rimenhild, leaves 
her to seek an opportunity of proving his valour; he takes his 

• GUm, nas, (i. c. ne ««,) \»ai not — i-lichef equal— /*rtfn» companions— ^oiiMt, ladf 
(Sax.^umo)— p/«ic, piny— m«t, moit—luvede tweU, lo?ed imo—het, called. 

t Glou, clupede, called— ^u«y boase— nu, now^Ur$t tsnch—fMstere, craft — 6tiwrf, 
before— Wv#, canre — tvre, ti/et—MniU, know — undervonge, undertake. 
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horse and rides towards the short, and there finds a ship of Sara- 
cens, who come to ravage the land. At bis last visit Rimenhild 
bad given him a ring, by looking on whichi and at the same time 
tfainkinfg of her, he would always come off ? ictorious. He looks 
on his ring, attacks the troop of Saracens who were landed, kills 
many, drives away the rest, and brings the bead of their chief* 
tain to the king. There is no giant " Marmorin/' as we might 
suppose from his name. The treachery of Fykenild is foreboded 
to Rimenhild in a dream. The king, at the instigation of the 
traitor, returns from his hunting, finds Horn in Rimenbild's 
bosom— 

" He fond Horn in arme 
On Rymenbilde barme,'* * 

and drives him away, Horn takes leave of his '' lenunan^' — 

*< Rymenhild, have wel godne day: 
No leng abiden I ne may; 
Into uncuthe londe 
Wel more for to fonde. 
I scfaal wune there 
FuUe seve zere: 
At seve zeres ende, 
Zef I ne come ne sende, 
Tak the busebonde : 
For me thu ne wonde" 'f — 

and sails to '' Westene londe," witere he meets the king's two 
sons, Harild (or as it is spelt in another place, perhaps more 
correctly, Alrid; and Berild. The MS. Uarl. calls the first 
Athyld. Horn called himself Cutberd, (in the HarU MS. God- 
mod,) and said he came from the West:-— 

" Cutberd, be sede, ibc bote, 
I-coroen ut of the bote 
Wel fer fram hi wcste 
To seche mine beste.*' } 

Berild took him to his father's hall, where he was courteously 
received by the king, whose name was Thurston. The story of 
the Love 1 of the king's daughter for Horn is only in the French, 
and is, perhaps, but a repetition of that of Rimenhild* Horn 
sUys the' giant who; had killed his father in the battle with the 
Saracens^ im which both the princes fell. Then it is that Thur- 
ston offers Horn his only daughter, called in the Cambridge 
copy^ Reynild; iti the Harieian, £rmenild. 
, Itis curious that the Harleian MS. also, in one instance, at v. 

*' Glois. Hjfmtnhiltle, Rymenhild's — barme, bosom. 

t Clo$s. godne, good (accusative)— 2en|^, longer ^«ncutft«, strange— ipunt, dwell — 
wvt sen, seven jears — uf, \(—the, thee — wonde, stay. 

t Gloss, ihc, I — hote, am named — i-conun, come — ut, out — bate, boat— ;f#r, fiv — 
HcHe, seek.' 
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873, calls the father of Poffl^ iff t\^,j^w^t<^f 'AfPfryi^Acircinii- 
stance which has ^ed Warton ii9U>^tii^.ei^Qrttaf '^Mfip^aiHr^MiuiTy 
to be the Saracea.Aiog,fvt^l^,)|adjiIH^«d^fl^S4Mdrte«^ur.l4 %ould 
seem^ therefore, fhs^ th9>irrMer4>f4>Min^aw^riptl(^4(ih0)Freiu^ 
story, or someok^ ijSuglUb 0|ii? i» bjis miii(d|t tbal;l^l«vijcltsi^ 
edly changed the .nan^of tb«,kj»ig ta^Hof; bnaithit^heftoiflnn- 
derstood this pi|ssag^.QOfl flMpp93e4 Murryrh^relQ be jomb-^fter 
person. . •;-,: -. ..I- . - ,;.■." > 'i r j .ii.y.!'t^ 

The king who!wa0 ta^tiavBrnar^i^tBtinienbild waui-*ti> \\u^.:^\ 

On of Homes enemies." ''«>:: uiu 

She sent a'tnes^enger ^o'soek iUtti in 'Striih^ )atid6y*^ko at 
length arrifed in T^rsl6n?8 Idagdom, and tbei^ tiiet>Ii<!>rti;Wlio 
was riding, \ancl told him his ^rfkbdL Htirri \i^tit td th^'kiii^; Mkl 
demanded assistance to resdue Rinwihhiild^ which Wals itntiMiiat^j 
granted to hkii;. • -i- ■ '" - ■ ^ h-,-M -^ ''''.'//''; •'' 

'^<H^dtdpwr?tedW«&' '• ''' "' = ' '" ',/''" 
Into Yrlonde, ../..> r 

. After knistesliztei' ' ' 

Irisse men to fiate. 
^ ;, .TpiHori^.come i-noze^ , , , ■ ,- t ., . . '. 
. ,^ Tljat to scl^upe drozQ. * , , . ■. ri- 

' Hbrn dude him in the weie . • .' / 

On a god galeie.'"* " ' 

The story of Horn's arrival in Westernesse, and of his bridal 
with Rimenhild, also difiers very much from the same story as 
told by the French poet. After the marriage, and before its 
consummation, Horn Avith his Irishmen hastened to Suddene to 
rescue it from th6 hands of the infidels, leaving Rimenhild under 
the care of her father. The expeditio^n to ^uddene was suc- 
cessful, and Horn was rejoiced to find his mother still alive in 
her cave in the rock. In the mean while, Fykenild had again 
proved treacherous, had built a strong castle, in which he con- 
Bned Rimenhild, vith the intention of forcing her to another mar- 
riage. Horn hastened to Westernesse : with a few of his compa- 
nions in the disguij^e of harpers, he succeeded in entering the 
castle of Fykenild^ slew Fykenild himself while at table, a^d 
rescued his bride* . i 

Singularly enough, there is preserved a second English romance 
of Horn, certainly muph more modern iu its present form than 
the other^ y^t which would seem to have been formed on a still 
older model ; and which, though it has no appearance of having 
been translated from the French poem, has several curious coui- 
cidences with it* Alt these circumstances, perhaps, only tend to 

* Gloti, dude, did, caused — 2tsl», light— ^/Sito, fight— Kftuf^e, slup— <2rose, drew. 
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show that there was a poem on the adventures of Horn much 
oMer than those which now exist.* Though the ^' Horn Childe 
and Maiden Rimnild'' of the Auchinlec MS.^ like all the other 
articles of that volume^ bears no marks of northern dialect, yet 
that version of the story seems evidently to have been one formed 
on the tiPaditional ideas of a person who lived in the north of 
England. The name of one of the kings of the invading army, 
Malkan, and the whole story as here told, seem to show that the 
traditions fixed its date to the period when the Irish Danes, in con- 
junction with the Scots, were wont to invade the northern parts of 
our land. 

The name of Horn's father is, in this poem, Hatheolf, and he 
^-uled over all England north of the Humber. Horn's compa- 
nions were ^* eight knaue childer/' whom the king entrusted to 
tlie care of his steward Arlaund, who was '* to km hem to ride." 
Meanwhile the Danes invaded the northern counties of England, 
and had collected their plunder ready to be borne to their ships 
in Cleveland:** 

** Alle her pray to scbip thai here, 
In CliEand bi Tese side." 

When these tidings were brought to King Hatheolf, he assembled 
his army on '' Alerton more/' and hastened to attack the invaders 
while they were still in Cleveland: — 

'^ In a morning thai bigan» 
Of al that day thai no blan* 

That baleful werk to wirke: 
Sides thai made bio and wao, 
That er were white so fetber on swan, 

Whiche gamen man aught irke. 
When that even bicam. 
The Dauis men were al slan, 

It bigan to mirke. 
Whoso goth or ridetb tber^bi, 
YetQ may men see tker bones ly 

Bi Seynt Sibilea kirke." 

After this victory, the king rode a-hnnting on '^ Blakcowe 

'more,** and, after having given a feast at Pickering, he went to 

York, and there met Arlaund with Horn, and caused his subjects 

to swear fealty to the latter as his successor. Nine months after- 

tnirds came three kings out of Ireland : — 



«*■ 



* We have tn addltioiml and declsire argaroent for Uie existence of thlt romance in 

A.«acli cacttcr fonoi in the striking reseroblaoce between H and the earlier port of the 

btttpry of tbe Saxon Hereward, which can only be aocoonted for on the topposition 

iUat popular enthusiasm had applied the circumstances of a romance to tbe history of 

>ao indirridnaU 
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" Ont of Yriond com kinget thrc ; 
Tber names can y telle tbe 

Wele witbouten les. 
Ferwele and Winwald wern tber Co, 
Malkan king was on of tbo, 

Proude in icb a pres : 
At Westmerland struyed thay, 
Tbe word com on a Wbissonday 

To king Hatbeolf at bis des." 

He assembled his host, and met the Irish army on " Staynes 
more." In the battle two of the Irish kings were slaiuj but 
Hatheolf himself fell by the hand of MalLan, after having been 
overpowered by the multitude of his assailants. The Irish wuli- 
drew to their own country, but ** an eri of Northumberland," 
taking occasion of the death of the king, and of the minority of 
bis son, seized upon his kingdom, and Arlaund fled with Horn to 
the court of Houlac, a king who reigned *• fer soutlie in Ingloiid." 
Here his intercourse with the king's only daughter, Rimneld,.wa« 
discovered by Wigard and Wikele, and he was.pbliged to fly the 
country. Horn now took the name of Godebounde, and rode 
west till he came to Wales, He there met a knight in tfie niifist 
of a forest, who conducted him to king '' Elydan/* who held 
his court at ** Snowedoune," where he obtained great favour* 

While he resided at Snowdon, Elydan's son Finlak, who was a 
king in Ireland, sent messengers to request aid against the same 
Irish who had invaded Horn's own country. The messengers re- 
turned with a favourable answer, and were accompanied l^y Uarn 
himself. 

" Hem com an haven wele to hand. 

That Yolkil is cleped in Irland, 
The court was tbcr biside. 

Finlawe king tber thai fande, 

For to here titbeande 
Ozain hem gan ride." 

The king of Wales with his men was detained by contrary 
winds ; Horn and the two sons of the Irif>h king with their army 
were obliged to fight against superior numbers; the two princes 
were taken and put to death, and Horn wounded, though not till 
after he had slain Malkan, whose death was followed by the de- 
feat of the invading army. Finlak*s daughter, Acula, tended 
Horn's wounds, and became deeply enamoured of him. She de- 
clared to him her love, but he was faithful to Rimneld, and, the 
seven years of his absence being passed, with a hundred knights 
he set out to vixit her, rescued her from king •' Moging," H'ho 
would have married her, slew Wigard, and compelled Wikele to 
confess his treason, and returned to Northumberland, io recovar 
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his hereditary possessions, which, it appears, had been usurped l)y 
Thorbrond. Here the poem ends abruptly by a defect of the MS. 

The " chansons de geste," whether French or £ngHsh, form a 
cnrious and valuable class of the literary productions of the middle 
ages. We are inclined to attribute their formation generally to 
the thirteenth century — but they were evidently made upon some 
older models. Perhaps some of them preserve much of the cha- 
racter and circumstance of those models, whilst others, again, are 
fhtfe betfer than mbderit imitations founded upon some circum- 
atanc^ or some character to Which the others have contained al- 
JdsioflS. Our own romances of this class are peculiarly interesting 
to tis, as being, perhaps, the last form which the Saxon romances 
took ; and, though the stories in their present shape belong all to 
tbe wars with the Danes in England, we are by no means sure 
that some of them are not modern versions of the older mythic 
li^gends^ which, in the traditions that lived amongst the people, 
were applied to times with which that people was more familiar, 
and to places in the land where they theh dwelt. Thus, the dif- 
fiefent versions of the romance of Horn, as welt as the history of 
tierewiatxi's younger days, may all be so many different appro- 
iniations of an early add purely Saxon legends We should 
welcome the appearance of a complete collection of these ro- 
mances in the English and French versions, which should include 
Horn, kin^ Atla, with illustrations from the Latin Waldeus, 
Havelok, Guy of Waiwick, Bevis of Hampton, 8cc. The Eng- 
)tsh Horn; from the Harleian manuscript, has been printed (with 
that of the Auchinlec manuscript) very badly by Ritson in hit 
metrical romauces. M. Francisque Michel has transcribed and 
collated the three manuscripts of the ("rench Horn, and we be- 
lieve it to be his intention to publish an edition in conjunction 
with ohe of his English friends, who will prepare for it the Ena. 
lisb romances on the same Subject. The English and French 
^o(rtances of Havelok have been edited for the Roxburgh Club 
by Sir Frederick Madden, and the French text republished se- 
parately at Paris by M. Michel. 

l^e French '* chansons de geste'^ are long and extremely nu- 
merous. It seems to have been the design of M. Paris to publish 
a selection of them, but he announces in the second volume of 
tiarin tt hoherrain that he has now relinquished the project. 
We are sorry for this, because his Garin is a nice book. Others 
will, however, in the course of time be published. M. Michel 
is preparing for publication the very ancient and curious romauce 
of Roujevaux, from the celebrated MS. of Oxford. 

1.2 
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Aht. VI. Audeuiuvgm i^er L9»dsch^tigartrKm. verbm^t* 

mil ihren -pniktiAcben Anicekiung im,Mutkan^ Vow Fijraten 

von PiicUer-MuskBu.^ {HailB v.m-.taMdicajK^GarAem^tfc- 

By Prince Piickler-Muskau.) . StttHa*';** ^^^ ■ ■ > J - ' ■ • 

0«B rearfcrs require not.lo be'itifohJiid *htt'i*rirtfce' Ptt«*ler- 

Muskauisj the translation of bis first'WoA' cimed'liibiAitttJ^II 

oMr tlie kingdom, yet at that iime it Was Cortifeciirfcrt)' tb'bfc in 

assumed one by, some, who imagirtcd thM his ^rincefe6<A! 'ind 

estates existed only iii nutiiSus. Therri is n6'l6ngtr rodiii fdr dt»y 

doubt, here being irrefragable evideflte that MliskaU is's6ifle*ins 

' crealioii o'f the 'fancy; an arcatiiati' (tkritory 

refined taste of the phncb hiflisetf,* Wltf.'afler 

public by his "Ttitti Frutti* He/e'gi<*»'thte*i 

wn principles and' lasle iri a' pursiflt'^hich 

able to induli^ Jli. Thli lifew Wotit m #*d 

t increisllig' Kii' pottulaViftl ftV it 'iddrtsses 

le I6V6ra of piqiiam l?ghf rbaWngV— liWr to 

utilitariahfe,--but' to 'thW, \e^ fiar,'dert*i*thg 

of dividiilg tlitir'time' ft'ttwefiri 'HAnAbn 'ind 

.(land' tHe Cbntirteht, trtaTre theif.^H'toirti^ 

f'hbinis, andi'tttrte coirtimptatA with 'difeat^d 

>eautieswhicliai^t'atid'nrttire1iSWfc6ntWbdied 

J _„e', indeed', wKb'ia capalile of fepprtcMh^'tRe 

charms of landscape sCenCrj^, to do U'bich a itfaA ■JlttM'ib'i^e 
degree possess " ' ' ' .' , ' ' ' '" ' '' ' ^''^ ' 

". A. ppeVs. ff elingt .an.^ ? j",'"'^'''* ^7^'",:, ,' mi ; ■> /•> 
and. although il sBioura 8tr«ngjy of pkradov, wf; .Filler jYPPtuj^ to 
assert that « tnitefui! tfae.abarou of landscape icenery is^uit^.fts 
mucli aa ^cquu:ed aaa natuial one. ., No. doubt all nwff ba>^>,D 
instinctive loDdness fuc tbe Hspect of nature, inssoiuct^a;. iit. is 
cheering to the .eyeundgUddesing to tt)i3 ,sptr^i.,yet,.|bal; is 
altogether different fron such it«Iicale,peiception.of,«|j[ ll^ t)ewi- 
ties.as is imfikA by the terni-taate. Alit^cbed m t,h^}(ir)ii^ be, to 
the BC€i>efl.amidil,w,bicli.lihey dwell,, the pavfigeeiid Vrf-^mtliwd 
man are. sensible ofnoottier vidua in tbegu, be.they ever so fair, 
beyond that which fhoy derive froi^locaJi4a»opiatiftm^n4,flaipr«»- 
aions ; neither Bre ,tWuil«dil0af:(ediior t^hptie. fti^a, itdlbfug^ "-^u- 
cated.". lia«<o «at cultivated fflind^i much fiwfei HH^i^Ppti^lor-' It is 
not the peasant wW enjoys viith the fnp^t v|vid euioliou F^*^ live- 
liness of the rttraj S4:e)tery ,ivhere his lo.t n^y hay.afiKed him; and, 
as to his eiBployer, he is, perhaps, pot at all abo^ve hiin in the 
■cale of seosibilily. The farmtc, quoad furm^, vvjll genefally be 
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found to have his mind more blunted b}' professional habits of 
thilAfnE'.thaneifcMed by famHiarity irilh nature, land the oppor- 
<iiiiitfcerheha3of.8Hntjing.il. He loi*k»>a» fields and meadows 
^oitglf (b^'jiiMr unimagmalive'taediutn. .possible, estimating 
them not accowiiitg tb^theW b;eati^>a»<fiaNii«s in the scene, but 

.^fWfJqiB. to, ,t^eir,jpr«dM 
yol^pi^,o/ b^r " Visito ajic 

^l(pl#psaptiaii(epdpte ilhatn 
it,.^»}„Ue.tai*fl aj pharnc 
eiitirfi.cliiss. People, "« 
hfim retined aensibUii; /oi 
,«eitfia degree of retineni 

,tb^ be^titieaof nature, it A 

.,ff()a(a9,a(i iiptiiuda for en 

, I , , P,prtm'ug,(iur i)()tioiis pf 

iff^?IRf Sbpv ailH?iop»| to 
iwillf^r-ih*^ Qreeks itw;.}h> 

.M.TWtJwd,.?p fiyq, for 1^ 

nffiit^^,;pf,^t^we. ullow,, 

i(flgSt)iWifl>lcfitfllagi*fd;,j:. 

j^)|,,»tiq,f^t,ia vague ^nd 

made out; nor are aoy of 
..apd flw'wgP' wWch; porti 
jtU^lSpgjiageso^^ l>oUi Gi 

almost deocient in all the 

iog inanimate jiattire, and 

lovred from the painter's v 

fuifti tiHd OTftliRe' with tolerable precision ; still fiwer that supply 
-%H'lh6'Va^rety of colouring wbicli landMBpe dsscriptioit bas oc- 
''l6aHbn fori Words certainly canneliexprcw visible objects with 
'-sMib'fi^aes^, clearatisB, ahd precision, as to-coi^y'eaact inages 
-'of tfietn (o'the'imind; rievetttietem itis ia^the powerof verbal 
''description' to< depict impresiitely, if «rot aocurdlely; and it is 
' tbi^ grapbie Quality' whid) we tniftsin the poatS'awi'Mker writers 

df (miiquity. ' Wtnle they set etents, atad hunta aotiomand pas- 
• 'bibM, t^fbre lis 'in att x^eit int«T«st'Wid'en«rgy, (h«y disrigarded, 
-^'<Vtjeffc<ll' throti^ inability to paint 'it or notj ivkat telaita t« the 
"•fotal 'sfetttt. Or background, be itlattds«ip«'or'trchiteoture; and 
"'Hireirt'thiey may be said w have *rtheTetl''to the'syatttu of their 
■■^drartiiieWprtseiititiotis; Wbicbi ftccordilig tottai' modern notions, 
'U'ust'hai'e 'b^eU'Me^r^y .akog^therdeStitlite <^ the'iHusion pro- 
-MU^ bi stM^ry. ' Graphic d«tio«titioti of the kind here alluded 
-* to'Waflntft thej^rt'tfofihe-annettts,' nor woald it be poisible to 
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coU^ct'from their writings any suoh «pectiiiefit of reAtl 
scape painting and pictorial descriptioa as those vkick \v^ bam* 
from the pen of Mrs. Radcliffe, or Gray tbe poet, ia his aoGOUAft< 
of tbe Lakes of Cumberland; certainly no parallel ta any ona-ol 
those brilliant grapbic tableaux wbicb abound in the novels of. 
Sir Walter Scott, and which are^ in themselves^ so many geiiift» 
Granting that the nature of their writings rareJy afknitted any 
display of decided graphic power» that does not account for the 
absence of it where tbe subject is professedly descriptive. Lucian't. 
Ilip) TH OiK0| and the younger Pliny's celebrated descriptiooa of 
his two villas, do not contradict us ; for, valuable as ihey ara^ 
being almost the only pieces of the kind that have come doiwu to 
us, they are so cold, insipid, and formaU so utterly destiiulo of 
pictorial quality, that they will not endure the sitghtest compa^ 
rison with the landscape and still-life portraiture of tbe aulbors 
above referred to, to say nothing of the total omission of aughl* 
that can be deemed critical remark. A n artist could make nothing 
whatever of tbe Roman consul's two residences and their acoe»* 
sories, whereas Scott's scenery, whether it be out-door or iordoor, 
is so vividly represented to the mental vision, that he has liltio 
more to do than take up his pencil and translate into, its langaago 
that which is so clearly explained in the veibal text. Possibly. 
this apparent deficiency of faculty for tbe picturesque may bavo 
been both cause and effect of the indifference which the ancieuU* 
seem to have entertained for landscape- painting ; and, among all 
tbe specimens of ancient painting which have as yet come to 
light, not one, we believe, furnishes even a decent eKainple o( 
that branch of the art. As far as we are acquainted with tbei»y 
their pictures have no back-grounds of any kind, or else Mioh 
miserable apologies for them, presenting such incongruous vio^ 
latioBs of both linear and aerial perspective, as to afford pretty- 
strong evidence that even the works of their most celeWaled 
artists must have been lamentably deficient in those particulars, 
unless, as it is most likely, they were dispensed with altogether; 
otherwise something like a general systematic acquaintance with 
those two indispensable elements of pictorial representation, as 
distinguished from sculpture, must have been traceable in very 
inferior performances of the pencil. 

Ancient art seems to have been altogether more Huiptuf^fui 
in its genius than ptc/ure^ue; and not only does this, appear lo 
have Ikcu the case in regard to the arts of design, but in regard 
to their poetry likewise, which has far more of the quality of 
sculpture, relief, and outline, than of painting. Its grotipes aad 
figures are accurately defined, but they want the illusive cbaraa 
mi coloaring, and the accompanimefit of back-»ground accessoiiea« 
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Anoitst jMTt Iknkeil itself nearlj exclasvelj to die reprcaentatim 
of §mm^ and emploj^ed itself apon tbe hunan figure. So hr^ . 
ihmkt tbe anoioKs appear to have been diffierently organized from 
tb# iaodeni»; for, wbiJe gifted witfa an acate perception of tbe 
beauty ol th« aniouil forin, tbej seem to bave possessed little 
seasiMity far the erer^varying appearances of inanimate natufe i 
siiioe, although they might not bafe been able to bring them 
wMhin the neach of art, they would, doubtless, have manifested m 
more complete recognition of theou Neither Theocritus »or 
VirgR can be considered a master in the art of depicting rural 
scenery ; with them it consists only of bald, vague generalities, 
which de not allow vs to distinguish any individual features^ muck. 
leM a«e any of the features themselves expressed with such verity 
of celottfing as to be emb€»died forth to the imagination* 

The Greeks knew nothing of gardening beyond a mere orchard 
ov vegetable ground, with perhaps a formally set out grove oT 
trees* Never do they seem to have at all relined upon the Ho^* 
DMrie model of Alcinous's gardens, which, when described in plain 
prose, are found to bave been as unpoetical, and probably far 
less interesting, than a modern nurseryman's; while those of the- 
el^<Mit Pliny must have been as artificial, as formal, and as quaint, 
in their disposition as any Dutch hisihof. Unless greatly belied 
by their proprietor himself, of rural or natural beauty they couldr 
hm^e possessed nothing, but were altogether too artificial to iadi*- 
cade the delicate skill oif art. 

Gardening, as an art, is one not only of modem but of very 
reoeiit ioventioo, for, previously to the early part of the last cen* 
tury, it could hardly be said to exist, unless the most ridicalone 
contradiction to nature constitutes art; in which case, some o( 
tbe gardens of an earlier period must have be^n chefsrd*»iivr9 / 
since, had the philosophers of Laputa conceived the idea of re» 
gitlativg vegetation by geometry, and exhibiting Etidid's dia« 
grama on* a plot of ground, they could not have devised any thingf 
■Kvre preposterous than trees clipped into cubes and other ma» 
tfa emati cal figures, or disposed in formal rank and file. Never- 
llielesa, still do we hear of the genius of Le N6tre, a man whd 
was absohilely a barbarian or worse in taste, and whose genius 
aeems to have achieved nothing beyond the wonderful discovery 
that trees may be planted in as regular lines as columns, and that 
when so planted they will so grow. St. James's Park, which was 
bid out by him, manifests no genius of any kind ; — in fact, it i« 
almost ridiculous to talk of its being " laid out" at ail, for we 
nsigfat as well talk of the genius displayed in^recting a line of 
peheg, or in laying out the pavement of a street. But at that 
fwriod art was altogether so debased and vitiated in Fraaoe, thai 
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it 18 no wonder gardcatng ^d i«>t ei cape Ibc- gettecat corruption, 
a corruption wbiob a bespted servilitij in £avouc of ever}r«biBg 
Gallic eifttendsd all orcr Euvope, noor are the ill effiscts of h eiH 
tirely ovorconie evea at. this day« Another such miscbiefourf]^ 
influential Mecsoasof bad taste as Lonis Qmtorzeaaigbl'have) 
plunged tbe. world into that werj worst aad moat degrankd species^ 
of barbarism^ which is the second cbildishaess ai^ paralysis of 
the faculties* discrifuinative of beauty^ Lq Ndtre wa» wqarthy 
of such a Meesenas* Happily it was reserved for. tBngland.to 
emancipate itself and the rest of Europe from the peefpoaterDu^ 
folly whidi, under his guidance^ waged. equal eiMnity wilh aature> 
and with art; and» let us be as deficientas we may iattheicitiiti^t' 
vation of the other fine arts, we ha've^ at leasts kd the way in>one) 
or rather created it altogether. William Keut, who was theHcry* 
antipode ot Le N6tre, may be considered as the origimilor* of 
landscape gardening, and in that character his country hastiasi 
much reason to be pnoudof him asof any artist it haaeter |Mro^* 
duced,. Liet it be said that Kent did nothing more thbnuiidoi 
the system of his predecessors and return to nature : it was ' 
surely no ordinary miod that, in spite of die authority botbiof* 
ancient and modem timea^ could discern and adopt what 'ail wbo^ 
had gone before him had ofeHookedi; nor does it detract from hbi 
claiuiB upon our gratitude, that in all probability some otbtr/im^ 
dividual might in time have dope the same, had he neglected it. 
The^fameof Columbus is not the less, because what hesiccom*^. 

?li3hedi might have been reserved for some, other discoverer^ 
fow that £ent has opened our eyes, any body may thinki that^ h^r 
could bai^ opened his own and those of othem, although 'the ' 
eyes of all the world had been almost lieroseticaily seafed up for; 
some acores of ages* Honour then be to William liCent,. %ke. i 
father of the .art of landscape gardeuiag ! of all the fineaitt^cie^ * 
most huaaaniaiog and the most innocuous. With the euepticH* i 
of architecture, all the other fine arts may be^ and beqUBsiti^) 
have been, perverted to minister to grovelling senaualttyapd^ei i 
Even poet«y» so godlike in its energies* has, liU an " archafigel 
ruined/' oft fislien , £rom its native sphere, and uttered atraias i 
worthy o£ Belial himself. We need not, howeverisay mare qa 
this heady but proceed to inquire whetliec landscape ^atdeningl 
can legitimately be ranked. among the fine aits. . <. i i^ i 

Admirers asi we are of this species of gardening, we apprehends 
that its daioM to such rank cannotbesabstantiatedwithoufeHiden^. 
ing the. idea w^ definition of art, so aa to hiring it within their 
Scope. It is neither a mimetic or imitative art, aov oqeof ima- 
gination. It is not, like painting, a. transcript: of nalwre, bot^na-*' 
ture iUelf : not only do all the materials belong to her^but they 
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are, all ' in. fiMct akapeflLbji her, die office <xf man.being limited to 
adjoatin^. and dis|K>6ing tfaem^ so as tortpttt her in the way, as it 
weFe,*of producihig a more • finished piec^ than she would do if 
totally uiuissisted,. This* degme of> interferenoe on the part of 
man witk nature* can vhavdly be deai^dated art/ any more than a 
cuUuratefl field canbe called an^ artiAcial objieot. In our opinion, 
it IE' rather Sfslecttveaad cdmbiitiog taste' and good feeling that 
are. en^ployed' in thus seoondingoature, than ^t creative power 
whichicoil^titiites the artist, aiid which eiiibles him to draw en- 
tirely* froei ({be stores* of : hiq oiwii fancy, 4Uid embody «t once his 
ideas.; In ^dening, we can ilo no more than sketch out the 
leadifug featui e» of the design : the execution, both as regards the 
filling up acid finishing the picture,'must be left entirely to the 
opeeation o£ the earth, the seasons, and the eleooents. We may 
raise or level ground, divert water into other channels than those 
originally assigned to it, plant or cot down; yet, as these operations 
are. only those of manual labour^ taste' and judgment are con- 
cenoed only in conceiviiig the first^ rough draught of the work. 
NoW' this, it appears to us, does not require any very extra- 
ordinary i^ower of^ mind : it aalomils to little more than suggesting 
a soijeettot an artist^ and enplaining to turn. how you conceive it 
ought tO'be traated,-^*-the grtinping of Uiefi^ures, the various emo- 
tions which their countenances ought to express ; nor would it 
be.ai alLdifficult for any one ta suggest what, if executed, would 
produce a first-rate work of ait. But in art the happiest con- 
ceptions^ avail nothing, or will produce only palpable abortions, 
unless itheceb^ also the power of distinctly^ executing them; for 
it isi teiiecutioa which defines ideas and gives* them positive ex- 
istence^, i Many a one asay perhaps be able loosely to figure to 
hiiD^ICa oobbiination of fenlalechavros, rivalling, if not eclipsing, 
the'loveUaessof the Mediccan Vemis, or Countenances more ex- 
pre8si]if> of reamed 'devotional sentiment than the Madonnas of 
Rai^hadpadhetherefore an artist I'^we leave the reader to de- 
cide the >questioa<H < ' ' ^ ' ' 

Ata&y rate, tbe»; landscape gardening is disengaged from one 
grcftti teat of strength in mt^ that of execution, which Is neces- 
santty consigved over to. nature >; hence it is so confined, that its 
oflSaiteiexteiids very little beyond that of critical skill iti disposing 
the principal features and outline, preparing the canvass and sub- 
ject> as hv ^erey which nature must be left to fill up, and touch 
into. Ibelieaut)! of reality. Thi» view of <be matter, however, in 
noiwise detracts from the talent req|uisite for such purpose, since, 
besHks the paiwter';) eye and seneibiKtyi a master in landscape 
gardening jnust also possess a higk degree of prescient vision, so 
as to be abb 1)6 foresee results that will not develop and mani- 
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fett t hw a f lvey until long afterwards, Thtf landiKape paMtsrcmi 
try an effect and, if dissatisfied with it, efface it^ and piooeoil 
afresh : not so the landscape gardener ; his process is far naore 
slow and uncertain ; nor can he alter at pleasure, unless in parts 
of neve detail. The taleni, then, of the hitter coBststs in • tee 
taste for the beauties of natural scenery, in the pewer of cooh 
Lining them so as to set off every part of his design to the greatest 
advantage, and in that of foreeeeing what will be the appearance 
of the whole when matured by time; all which^ it must be ad- 
mitted, certainly differs very much in kind, if no^ in degree, fkom 
the mental energy and mauuai skill required in the followera of 
the fine arts. 

After all, settle it as we nay, it is of very liMfe real mo* 
men%y whether we call ornamental and landscape gardening s 
fine art* or assign to it a place by itself. Perhaps we need 
not be nery scrupulous as to so terming it, when we ooa* 
sider how the word art is bandied about in common parhinoe^ 
and to what trivial and unworthy matters it is applied. Wh&* 
ther recognized as one of the fine arts or not, it is undoubt- 
edly a noble and worthy pursuit, and one that cannoft be too 
earnestly encouraged as a source of the purest and most ei^ 
gant recreation,— >one whose indulgence is equally beneficial to 
the mind and to the body» The enjoyment which it afforda is 
at once sensual and intellectual ; and, if less stimulating than many 
other sensual gratifications, it has this superiority over then, that 
it is the least palling of any, or rather one that is incapable of 
satiating. There is, moreover, this great advantage attending^ 
the pursuit, that it is one wherein decided failure is almost utterly 
impossible; for, although the most may not be made' of a aittn^ 
tion, or the combinations produced be even trivial and poor, there 
will still be the ineffable charm of the materials themselves, of 
verdure and vegetation in various hues and shapes ; for even the 
smallest paddock, or shrubbery, which ofier nothing a ns w e r i n g 
the idea of landscape, being no more than "bits" of picture, 
delight the eye by nature's detail. Still, although this kind of 
effect cannot be missed, it is not sufficient. The landscape gar* 
dener aims at far more : his object is to fashion, as far as prac- 
ticable, the materials at his command, so as to confer upon them 
an additional value, and display them in their fullest force, be* 
stowing on them ^n expression and significancy, when put toge- 
ther, which they do not possess when taken separately and indt- 
vidually. To accomplish this, he must, while in some measure 
directing nature, submit to be guided by her in turn, and not 
attempt to give his. scenery a character inconsistent with the ori^ 
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I^mA cooalilutiM of the site. The first and goMett ruk •£ hk 
pcadioemuBt be 

" Consult the genius of the place in all/** 

for ke is called upon not to put nature into a fantastic masquerade 
dreeSk but to atlire ber becomingly, and to select that garb which 
shiUl ail most gracefully upon ber form. 

It is not every situation in which much can be eflected in tbe 
way of actual landscape ; therefore, in a level confined spol oP 
limited extent^ as will often be the case with the grounds attached 
to a souill villa, it would be better not to aim at it, especially 
should there happen to be no prospect beyond their boundary, 
but rmther to have recourse exclusively to ornamental gardening, 
by which term we would, for distinction's sake, denominate that 
species which admits more of the obviously artifieial character, 
aiMi more of studied, elaborate culture, than the other. The 
grounds knmediately surrounding a residence ought always to 
partake more or less of this style, to serve as a connecting link 
between the building and the landscape scenery, properly so 
termed. Here a high degree of artificial beauty may be tolerated, 
provided the ariiJicuU be not sufiered to degenerate into the K/t« 
nahihtlf that is, the artificial^ must not show itself so as to shock 
common sense. We are aware that flowers disposed in parterres 
or planted in marble vases, trellises covered with trailing plants, 
level terraces, and uniform slopes, are not' the spontaneous work 
of nature^ but produced by the ^ill and industry of man ; yet so 
are the roads of a country, the hedges which enclose knds, and 
tilled fields themselves. The very idea of a garden is that of a 
catefuMy-cultivated spot;* consequently the artificial character 
may be permitted to manifest itself decidedly in the ornamental 
species, care being taken that violence is not done to nature her* 
self« Trees ch'pped into formal figures, and hedges cut te re- 
semble walls, show the artificial carried to an absurd- and per* 
verse extreme, not only destroying the forms of tbe plants them* 
selves, but without having any thing whatever to excuse it on the 
seore of utility, convenience, or other advantage; whereas tbe 



^ Tbajtme^ piocc^t is tbo» espiessed by DeIiJI«^ iilio« pcoMily bonvwed it ifoia 

'' Araht tout, connoiasez votre site ; et da lieu 
Adorex le g^nie, et consultes le dteu.*' 

When lie tfterwards says, 

•* Je tie decide point entre Kent et Le Ndtfe," 

the poet sacriflces sincerity to national yanity ; for \k\$ doctrine eTideotly decMes hi 
iMour of the ftyrmer* 
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disposing of flowers in parterres^ or leading creepiii^ s^ifiib^ over 
trellises, exhibits them to advantage, and conformabfV MrMi their 
natural properties. A trellis mantled over witb th^ led^^ ^,od 
blossoms of various ''cfimbers^ is hardly a more artiljfciifl tiMect 
dian a wall clad with ivy, which has certainly nevek: beeiV di^enied 
unpicturesque. Whatever be the degree of ornament^ dhira^ter 



bestowed upon a garden or pleasure-ground of this d^scrJUtibDy 

we must still avoid that strict architectural symtpetV^ ' ^^^h, 

being here misplaced, tends not to give the cbarm 6( r^dlidrhy 
♦i,««. ... ^ 1.. 1 \, e :.. u. *.ij! „ f...» ^^»^i» 4^ ^-uJw.xif - 



that we properly look for in buildings, but merely to j/rb<li|6i' a 
monotonous formality. A parterre, for instance, sndald tiot 
exhibit in its plan an exact pattern, hardly regular Bgarei^ bF'fliiy 
kind ; neither should there be corresponding featpre^ refl^(^Hlg 
each other : thus, should there happen to be a terrace, ft tii'g^httrf 
steps, or any thing else of the sort, it ought not. to ha^e its ijbirt- 
terpart, but to be considered a distinct and cdmplete \tz^Mx^ 
in Itself^ as much as what is less evidently the work ^i^ 'li^n^n 
industry. When we onc^ begin to affect paralleiism apd rblpeti- 
tion in such matters, we exceed the allowable dfegr^e 6if* the'ai'ti- 
ficial^ and act nearly as preposterously as we should db'v^^i'e We 
to cut two rivers or lead two roads running pariattel b^iliti *ttwj!h 
other. It is not the artificial, properly applied, wliicli is' ctiWrtl^ 
either to sound taste or the picturesque ; but thdt ^edupliic^liion 
of it, which not only occasions unbecoming formalii^^^ tut; xiiiifiy 
destroys variety. In ornamental gardening there m^ be flic 
most studied display, and the study itself may be aj>piEirent ; ^-et, 
however elaborately adorned, the whole scene majr wear stien'iin 
air of ease and gracefulness as not only to be most captivating m 
itself, but also eminently picturesque, and to furiusb a delightful 
subject for the pencil. In expressing what many will considet a 
very extraordinary opinion, we do not speak unadvisedly ;,foVKe 
cannot help thinking that those who have written on the siibjtict 
of the picturesque have taken a very iqiperfect and partial ^Hw 
of it, accounting for only one particular sp^cies^ and ■ rejectSrig 
from their theories all that is not either exclusively the vrdrit <pf 
nature, or the result of accident. According to thenij, tb^IaVti- 
ficial and the picturesque are almost Incompatible '^ifh ^^ch 
other; yet, if by the latter we are to understand that'Otialilyjin 
objects which recommends them to the paintef's ^ye as sutU^bts 
for his pencil, they surely err egregiously, since their ^octi;irieV>w 
to prove that many of those things are unpicturesque V^lcn we 
nevertheless find treated conamore in pictures. This hifetalce-^t 
least oversight — appears to us to have arisen from too exelusWfe cbn- 
sideration of the pure and unmixed picturesque, without rd^aril'to 
other qualities with which it may be combined. Because iiiative 
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landa^pei m^ :^i)d scenery are picturesque, they have too hastily 
CQme^ti^.^he.cootlusion that it must become the contrary in pro- 
portion as ti.aims at other beauties, and displays any effort or any 
effect^, of, ^^, per})aps we can best illustrate their doctrine and 
ouj.pyip^ ,b}| iiistancing tolerably decisive cases that will serve to 
piU,b|3ttf '^iF'? ^^^'' ^^ ^^^y ^'^ correct, either a flower-piece is 
a vf;jg^iit\(\^ s^ibject fpr the pencil, or there must be a species of 



ftUd tb dl8{>ose of evety thitig \rfth a vieW to efect Be flife 
grounds lever lio decorated fend ornate, there slioald ever he — wfe 
ivHI tnot sty simplrcity, fof the popular signification of that term 
WotiM not very ^e\\ convey our meaning, perhaps seem aUogelher 
<at variance with such degree of embellishment ; we ^ill therefore 
«ay breadth and repose — qualities exceedingly compatible with 
richness and gaiety of expresrion, with brilliancy and ^partiKng 
effects. Of course this is to be understood ctrth grano safis; for 
it is not to be supposed that in such cases tep6se tan be made a 
|>redotnnia«t tihatacteristic; no moi^ of it, in fact, is desirable 
ihAu will snffice to temper down and subdue glaringness, to bVih|r 
the whole into harmonious keeping, and to prevent fluttek- and 
fHtter. As in aimitig at richness we must studiously avoid fafling 
into glare and gaudiness, which are & debased and corrupt species 
ef richness, so must we take heed that we do not ihistatce th^ 
merely fantastic far the fanciful. In the strictly ornamental styft, 
the latter may legitimately b^ employed, oi^ the condition annexed 
to every thing which partakes of art, namely, that the Result be 
satisfactory^ Which it certainly will not prove, should the Fi&hcifiil 
ekhibit itself only in trivialities and trlimpery. No uliefe Ought 
we to be more upon ou^ gliard against triviality thi^n Where we ai^ 
obliged to work entirely in little, because We ai-e thehe inost likely 
of all to fall into it, if We have recourse to factitious enibfeHishnifeht 
We do not say that artifibes are altogether unallowable, that Ih 
garden ornaments only genuine materiial^ are to be emjilbyed; 
pedestals, fot instance, of wood, pointed to Vtesemble stoii^, m^y 
be tolerated, provided they are introducied in situations where 
they cannot be too closely approached ; but, Ifel th^ material be 
what it may> the form of all such objects Ought tb be mosl tart- 
fully studied, and calculated to please k critical eye. Unless thit 
be done, th^y had much better be omitted altogethfei-, because 
so far from being ornamental, they prove the reVet-se, are cdtt- 
temptible in themselves, and betray ignorance and tuigaf tastfe. 
Happily, the Wooden Gothic summer-houses, Chinese alcovei, 
^nd other Cockney cohceits, together with "clumsy Cupids Sqiiirt- 
iftg in a pond," have been long ago exploded by the deserved ridi- 
cule they incurred ; still it is a qUestum whether We have done 
W»ell in suffering them to prejudice us against every thin^ of the 
kind. By a judicious application of orhamental buildihg ihd 
arrangement, much may be effected within a bmall compass, and 
a striking degree of scenic character obtained. Of \4'hat may be 
thus accomplished We have a tolerable example ib the gatxlens 
•nd conservatories of the Colosseum, and we might ]>erhab8 
Wfer to the conservatory at the Pantheon, in Oxford-street. It 
nmst be admitted that the former no less than the Utiei- is en- 
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tirely an in-door garden ; and likewise that tbm^e h som^irfiat 
more of the theatrical about it than would be desirable for any 
other place : at the same time, it shows what might be done within 
similarly contracted limits, and it likewise furnishes many hints 
and ideas that might be greatly improved upon. For our own 
|>art, we do not see wherefore a houdoir gardeUf if we msij 1l>e 
alloAved so to term this peculiar species, should not be perfectly 
jr^oncileable with good taste^ since it certainly affords opportuni*- 
tie« for introducing a variety of scenic and pictorial effects, ml- 
ihough in proportion as it is capable of being treated ia a mw- 
terly way, it is liable to be abused and rendered a mere assent* 
f>Ia^ of show-box puerilities. 

Unlike the ornamental style, landscape gardening rejects, not 
only all artifice, but all indication of the artificial. It demands, 
not on that account less studv ; ratlier does it require more, and 
also the nicest delicacy of judgment and feeling, in order the 
Setter to conceal those very contrivances which bestow on the 
scene charms that nature bad originally refused to it It is not ibe 
factitious bloom upon the cheek of a beautiful woman, so much 
as the unskilfulness with which it is laid on, that offends the eye ; 
the offence consists in the imposition bein^ detected. The land- 
scape gardener should bear this in mind; he must beware of 
painting too thick — of overdoing embellishment, till he pushes 
beauty to the verge of absurdity. Either he must make no 
attempt at concealing his machinery, or hide it most effectually, 
unless he is content to pass for a bungler. 

We apprehend, however, that our readers will be batter pleased 
to learn what Prince Piickler-Muskausays on the subject, than to 
Bave our opinions; and he does not speak from theory alone, 
having had the opportunity of enforcmg precept by practice^ 
The first requisite he demands in the embellishment of grounds 
is, that there should be unity of idea, — a sine qua von in every 
work of art. Such unity is not to be confounded with sameness ; 
on the contrary, there must be both variety and contrast, yet of 
that species which nature exemplifies in her most propitious 
moods. Contrast* must he so managed as to conduce to the 
harmony of the whole ; there must be nothing forced or extrava- 
gant in it ; and even the transitions from one scene to another^ 
however sudden, should have nothing jarring, or that will disa- 
greeably interrupt our preceding impressions. 

" It is not indispensably necessary,*' observes the Prince, *' that in order 
to produce a powerful effect, a park should be of considerable tist; 
Owing to the unsktlfulness with which it is treated, a very extensive 
space of latid is frequently so cat up into patches as to be greatly reduced i 
%bilai by a contrary system, a limited one may be made to appear 
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din«WDttvc»ana'M«|*>rtkftiy\*liiW ihePambfebd, fladed'in i' thhMt 
pQint«i(]tftVkwiilm^for<i;enM^tf'btttD'iil OljtMMMfft^ ttid^ViiftA <bf 

ilfpuld^Pf^.n^.i^SW^ ib^nrftwlFjfv-bdtiW'i and Mbirt ]MftiiciltMlf, 

snow. jGr«at SiX\A . sn;i.^ll,, ibp ^efcrfi, . ^r^, .pn^ PjfWve ^mh - l^ '^ '»tl 
according to Wb^t it actually is, but accoT^mg to wb^t .i|irfw>w»,m«Wiio 
fte'ete, tbal Wfe form our estimate of any olyecC^aqd it }9 ^xsc^9^ 
bfefe thAt' k W?(1e field opens itself to llie landscape gardeier. Tbe Ira, 
fer*-^»aMV)l*; '%ifcfeb, althoiigb a bundi^ccf feet high, does nqt sbut out thje 
4ioito)iy WhWi ilttteteir ttt tbfe fiftlddlfc groattd'oftbeprospecl^ would, were 
fttQilytfaii 1^et^iol^i||bij kliytbat, if Wtntrtf iban a few paces horn ui 
CWim{uimtlyi byt a skilful «irth&gtenieiii of 'tb«6 foi^groand, wetbaV *tni^ 
efNlH^'<»»Am>s^0pee4UyV pilMliioejiq]MrliAt(efo:t«, ^^ h%tA<hi^ 
physiognomy to tbe landscape." ■ . ui. =- 

.' Bttt '"^irlial, thp reader will ask, is to be understood hy ',f(9mr 
^f6ubd*?' 'A real, landscape is not like B^ plc^urei where ^h^ e^^ 
js '{jldhiftned to a ^iii^te point qf view; for wh^t is for^^grQupd i^i 
bnd^h(tatb.ti bbcon^es middle ground, or distance,, when U(d)iel4 
fVohl ariother. Very true: the same foreground cannot po9iub\j 
MiAnm; yet, altbougb we cannot retain the mme^, there, ^h^l^ 
always be a foreground, that is, along the whole of the direct course 
tl^irpugb wMifih Uie\9p^QtiitDr paastfl* It is with reference to ^uch 
99iVii:$ie.,thfiii tbe Jandscapie gardener must woi4eJ thi^ he ftiu§t 
coMMdeic a eltries of statioiu from which so matiy pictures are to 
'bewiswed ; ^ftuai eiie» thd/e mayb^, 16 be bbtnt^ed b^ desultory 
imd rutidfM'raQlbDngiu any direction| — and, indeed^ in beautiful 
scenery they can hardly fail to occur ; but, as concerns the actual 
lay^g, put jOf |he. grounds^ it is only certain defiai|» poitits that tan 
besubj^ct3,of&tiif]y^;aud other results and combitUiliotiB maenb^ 

left *mpf j^. or' lep/s to^pqident» 

^^' In ^e/o^^^gfquwl itself, as wellaa elsewhere, there mustfa^ 
var^ebfjj 4)(ne!rwi9e> whatever merit it n^ay possess in itself,' if 
wpul(f ^Dpe;a|r toon^tmerfid* Diversify of shape, of coldur, ^lighV 
and shade, must all be secured ; and every advantage must be t»ketl' 
of inequalities of surface in the ground : gentle undnlattona and 
i»^*4n^,^M)pt bt^ak^ arid hollows, may all be turned to accoui»i 
fbr'fliii^ pufpose. The larger features of landscape are jaot 
equally under our cotitroul ; should nature have been niggardly >My 
the site in this respect, we can do little towards counteraotiog ker 
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paniWMiy,' save'in the ^vay of planiing.'iinpartiDg (o {he icene 

m]Hy df Verdure, and the richneas of sylvan luxuriaBRe. From 

tt^fc"tatigled thicket, to the light open grov«, betwc^t) tu ioter- 
''alice% of whose foliage the aunbeanuB dart and flicker upon Ibe 
jithf greasy sward — from the plaat gnd shrub, to the maJMtioalljr 
,|ipi:eadipg tree~all thoHpia; be fonnodt ibough^ inregmd' to 
j.pbjects nifthe UstrmcMtiooedclaM 
. le^Hifq uora than tbc'growth of ■ 
, OHnl, nw. unlets previovat; siiv 

cooapiououalj' adorn an entirely i 
irarf atconnt are they all the mo 

•mhM v*« BCtaBllr possess them, ai 

be refilaced by ourselves or our id 

delftrdyed. Independently of the! 

the aspect of venerable trees aud 

e.nce over tife mind ; there is a charm cteo in tke very moiKMrny 

pt,^ de^sg.and untoterrupied scieen oS yebod, and; when Tte«« 

trfflfi,,f,n ^/njaeacQt such aa eapanie of foliage and wrdure par» 

takes, likes the ocean, of the sublime. 
So greatly does water heighten the I: 

MMtribute, by the manifold ways in 

t«*'itnlH vaHety, that this alone will gl 

«hl(<b it'tnUsf otherwise lack ; still if na 

U, 'We/ fnust either content ourselves w 

ii/'^r' kart! I'ecoUrse to the artificial ii 

■liclr'case, observes the Prince, 

,1 ,','.! . irould ntbcr aAr'm that do attempt be made at imMriect im{-> 
(Bti(^. ,Wjth9Ut having irater, a landscape maybe higM^ pleasing, 
wfiil^ a stinking insu of water Is in itself pestilential. Tb* farmer Is 
inerelj' a^iegatjve def^, the otbff a positive and leAoMcavll i nor will 
f^yjiersnn, bat he who has paid for it, imagine that a stagnant ^ool 
taa' Vh mlsuken for a natural lake." 

,,. W.« .oiiMtityvR, however, that in our 0}Hnion there sre many ntu- 
^iqaa in wbicb even atanding water contribntea to the picturesque. 
— such as a pond for cattle; at the same time it should beobserved^ 
ibfba.Miali pool of that kind is altogether different from one 
v;hipk'ia, rendered a conapiouous object and affects to be an im-* 

5pEl»t ieaUia.. Bat leto* proceea with the author's rCiiiBrVs on 
tejwhjtst,alvmtBr. 

'""A'tiuntber of smalTer and larger projections of land miming intotbe 
>Mier fffte wa atr Uf naturalness to its banks, a* do libewiae deep iatec* 
tioas extending h)to them, aud diversity as to tbe height and shape oC 
the ItMk* tbemsehes. Caie moat be taken that the mar^n be Qot ao 
lOl^ XVI. MO. XXXI. K 
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trim as to betray tbe operation of manual labour 5 unless it be lO Ibe 
pleasure-ground 5 and even there it is more advisable to observe a 
medium between unassisted nature and eultivation. Should a Jargt 
hike-like sheet of water be required, which is certainly tcry desirable in 
the prospect from the windows of the mansion, it ought» partly by 
means of islets, and partly by indenting creeks, the extremities of which 
should be concealed by plantation, be so disposed that the whole surface 
of water can never be taken in at a sintjle view, but the water appear 
to extend itself beyond the screens so formed : otherwise, almost afiy 
piece of water will appear inconsiderable, although it may be two or three 
miles in circumference. Open spots along the banks, lofty trees [Wanted 
singly, wood, and thicket, must all be employed, in order to diversify the 
effect as much as possible ; and in the broadest part tbe ligbk M9st 
be fully admitted, that the transparency and brilliancy of the water nay 
not be at all diminished by iu exchisioik Should there hapj^n to be 
any considerable object just by the water— a building, hill« or particularly 
remarkable tree — there roust be nothing between that and the bank which 
would prevent iU reflection ; and, either by means of a path, or a bench 
placed for such purpose, the attention of the visitor must be drawn to 
the spot that will atibrd the most favourable view of the picture so pro- 
duced." 

Judicious as these instructions are in themselves, they setm 
calculated to lead to mannerism, at least they do not provide lor 
many accidental circumstances which might be made tocontribate 
to novelty of character. Neither do we exactly agree with the 
author in. u hat be says as to guarding against predominancy of 
shadow. The silvery brilliancy of water is undoubtedly one of 
its c;hief recommendations, both on its own account, and for ^be 
heightening contrast which it affords to the rest; but, if there be 
less of sparkle and animation, there is certainly not less of pictu- 
resque and poetic charm in a scene, where a stream, or lake^ is 
embosomed among overhanging banks and shaggy trees, thaicast^ 
if not absolutely a gloom, a dense mass of shadow* over ita stir* 
face. 

• Buildings, of course, come in for some share of the Prince's 
didactic hints and cautions; and here he justly deprecates that 
false taste which has frequently led to absurd parade, filling many 
gardens with structures at once contemptible and expensive, 
crowding what they should adorn, and, althotigh collectively be- 
tra>ing much ambitious aim, individually insignificant. He ir for 
proscribing all buildings that have no ostensible purpose, and in- 
sists that those which are erected shall have an external character 
in accordance with their destination. This is undoubtedly -rery^ 
sound advice in the main, yet it admits of some exceptions: nei«> 
ther good taste nor good sense imperatively requires that a build- 
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ifig erected for embellishment should have any particular use ap* 
pfoprtated to it. The absurdity would not be in the thing itself, but 
m cavilling at that particular species of embellishment, where the 
object of all the rest is solely the gratification of the eye and 
mind» because, as for the matter of exercise, a person might ob« 
tain that by rambling among the fields* It is quite sufficient that 
a building be an attractive object, one in accordance with the 
scene where it is introduced, and not only of value in the general 
view, but of positive merit as a piece of architecture, especially as 
it is intended to be frequently and leisurely viewed. Should a 
structure be introduced merely as a distant object to mark an 
eminence, or to break the line of the horizon, and so placed tliat 
near access to it cannot be obtained, then indeed positive archi- 
tectural beauty, beyond that of pleasing outline and proportions, 
may be dispensed with ; but in every other case it becomes essen- 
tial. Should it, therefore; not be considered worth whil« to erect 
such a building as shall be a beautiful and finished work of art in 
Itself, it cannot be worth while to erect any at all. How infi« 
nitely better would it be in every respect, if, instead of squander- 
ing money in putting up a number of petty and paltry buildings, 
ky courtesy nicknamed temples, the proprietor of a place were to 
lipply the sum bestowed upon such insignificancies to the erec- 
tion of a single edifice of superior design. '' How happens it," 
asks a recent tourist, " that none of our moneyed and travelled 
connoisseurs have ever erected as an ornamental building in their 
pleasure grounds, if not a precise model of the whole of a Pom* 
peian bouse, something that should combine all the more striking 
and characteristic features of one?"* The idea appears to us a 
good one, at least as far as interior decoration is concerned ; and 
tticb a restoration, properly executed, would, perhaps, be far 
more satisfactory and instructive than the shattered and disman- 
tled houses of Pompeii itself. 

In all buildings of any pretension whatever, and more than a 
mere rustic construction, the trivial should solicitously be guarded 
against. Nothing can be more ridiculously offensive than dimi* 
Dotive, toyish imitations of castles and abbeys; neither are sham 
ruins particularly to be recommended, although we do not enter- 
tain that decided hostility towards them which our princely author 
does. Whenever any thing of the sort is attempted, it would be 
more advisable to show little more than a single feature in tole* 
rabie preservation, and of really beautiful design in iuelf, than an 
onintelligible heap of fragments, without any architectural cha* 



* Wilson's Records of a Ro«te, &c. 1835. 
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racter or effect to compensate for the interest they migtit potfeu 
if really belonging to some former edifice. A Gothic porch con- 
verted into a garden-seat, or a vvindow of rich workmanship,' 
partly mantled over with ivy, might possess the merit of being, 
a tasteful as well as picturesque object. Tlie site of a building 
ought also to be so selected as to set it off to the utmost ad vantage j, 
so as to render it not o^ly a useful accessory in the general pro- 
spect, but an effective and satisfactory feature where it necessarily^ 
becomes the principal one in the scene : in painters' phraseologyj, 
every thing of the kind ought to be made to telL 

As a precept to be generally followed, we are ready to admit 
that a building intended for some actual purpose should present 
an external character in accordance with it ; at the same time we 
are of opinion that a liule;liceficeiatluaj:£spi^ct should be allowed. 
Occasionally a building may be so masked that its interior shall 
present the very reverse of what its exterior promises, without at 
all violating good taste. In such cases, howeveri the, ^si^rprisjp 
sliould not be that of disappointment, but of unexpected cfeK^ht. 
When, on entering what its external aspect denotes to be a 
temple, we discover that it is only a cow-house, dairy, ox room for 
keeping garden-tools, we should have some reason to be oid of 
humour with the deception; whereas, were we to pass thi'Ougp a 
vestibule externally fashioned to look like the cell of some rectuse, 
or rustic dwelling, or grotto, and suddenly find ourselves within 
an elegant, boudoir-like, and fairy apartment, whose window^ 
afforded a prospect till then concealed from sight, we might easily 
forgive the fraud practised upon us. Such a place would have 
something beyond the merit of exciting a first surprise by mere 
trickery; and deceptions of this kind admit of being shaped in an 
infinite variety of ways. We do not pretend to say that the result 
would uniformly be a happy one; frequently it might prove very 
childish and absurd. One piece of advice may in every case be 
safely followed, which is, that nothing should be too precipitately 
commenced, but be maturely studied and reconsidered, and the 
intended effects accurately represented in drawings, before actual 
operations are set on foot. 

We pass over the technical portion of the Princess work', aiid 
indeed have omitted to touch upon many topics in it which afford 
matter for discussion of a more general nature; but we havil 
already devoted as much space to the subject as w^ can venture 
to do, aiid must now dismiss it, strongly recommending the ,worJ: 
itself to all who take any interest in the matters of vvhich it treats'; 
that is, should they be acquainted with (he language in which it is 
written, for we very moch question whether it wilievef appear id 
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an English dress, it being by no means of the class of works that 
a translator is likely to select for his purpose, or for which hq 
Vvoiild find a ipark^t among English publishers. In addition to 
the information apd ips|truction it contains for thq landscape gar- 
dener, we should add that it also furnishes many observations and 
hints which the painter, and indeed artiste generally, might turn 
to account; and we trust that our lively and intelligent Verstor- 
bene will, before he really deserves that appellation, live to com- 
pose many pieces of elegant didactic criticism worthy of the pen 
\|yhich has given us these Andeutungen. 
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Abt* VI J. — lialien wie es Ut. Bericht uber eine merkwurdigt 

Reis^ ,in den Hesperischen Geji/den, als IVarnungsstimme Jur 

, ^He weUhe sicliduhin sehnen. Von Gustav Nicolai. ( Italy, aa 

,,U i^, ^ Narrative of a remarkable Tour in Hesperia, as. a 

^ Wanuog^to all who wish themselves th^r^O 2 vok. l^rno^ 

Jt w. the lot of reviewers, bemg indeed their imperative duty^ 
tp pore over many a queer volume, to wade tli rough much that thjsy 
wpu^d^la^ly cast aside;*— at one time for the benevolent purpose 
of seeing >vhether a dull book may not afford some redeeming 

f»ages,8ome valuable information — at another in order to save the 
airer portion of the reading public frpm being betrayed, by a 
seeipingly innoxjous title, into the perusal of that whidi may prove 
o^ensive to female delicacy. This last is an irkson^e, though 
surely a. most important duty ; but we are well aware that wq 
have no great right to complain of its disagreeableness, inasmuch 
as none of oitr now nun)erous band were either pressed or kid-* 
napped into the service, but all voluntarily made choice of rer 
^iewii^g as our p^ofessiou. We mention the circumstance only 
to claim the gratitude of our respected countrywomen at this 
mpooe^t, when vre are called upon to discharge this duty to them« 
, It h^spf la.te struck us as somewhat remarkable, that we hav^ 
oqqasionally met. with German travels unfit for general perusaL 
An English traveller o^ay now and then communicate to his 
readers rather more conv:erning bis own bodily health or dis- 
comfort than they exactly wish to know ; but he will scarcely 
riin the hazard of seriously disordering their stomachs by his de- 
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tails, and still leas, unless he avowedly write for medical students 
alone, will he relate what not only cannot be read aloud in a 
family circle, but must oblige the father of a family carefully to 
put the book out of his children's way. Now we have recently 
met with more than one German traveller who seems to be utterly 
unsuspicious of the possibility of making people sick by words, 
and to think that whatever he has seen, that he must perforce 
tell, how disgusting soever the sight, — nay, though it were siidi as 
is vigilantly withheld from the eyes of women. Some of these 
travellers we have not deemed it necessary to introduce to our 
readers' acquaintance ; but the volumes now before us, although 
belonging to the same class, we think sufficiently original to merit 
an exception. 

They are entitled, " Italy as it is." And how is that, think 
you, courteous reader? Italy as it is, in the eyes of Gnatar 
Nicolai, his wife, his brother, and his friend — the members of 
his travelling party — is totally unlike what it has hitherto been in 
the eyes of the great body of travellers of his own, as well as of 
all other nations. We do not assuredly mean to ascribe to this 
company of Prussians the discovery that Italy is, or rather that 
Italians are, superlatively dirty and tolerably extortionate : that 
we apprehend all who have visited the Hesperian peninsula 
know to their cost. The Prussian, or rather the Nicolai disco- 
very is, that Italy possesses nothing, in climate, in scenery, in 
classical remains, and little in works of art, to repay the traTeller 
for his sufferings in nose, skin, and purse. But we must enter 
somewhat into detail, carefully avoiding, of course, to translate 
what we would gladly have avoided reading. 

On May-day of the year 1833, Gustav Nicolai and Co. act 
forth from Berlin, impatiently eager to revel in the anticipated 
beauties and pleasures of Italy. They journeyed by way of Vienna, 
through the southern provinces of the empire of Austria; and as 
far as Trieste their enthusiastic expectation of enjoyment seems 
to have grown by what it fed on. As this portion of their route 
led through a country less familiarly known to the general reader 
than Italy, we shall select an extract or two from this more pleas- 
ing part of the book. 

'* In many respects TUyria really prepares us for Italy. Hardly any 
other land is composed of such heterogeneous parts as Illyria." [We do 
not quite understand whether this be part of its resemblance to Italy.] 
*' Even in olden times the inhabitants were of mixed origin, consisting 
of Thractans, Phcenicians, Celts, and Sicilians. Cssar, Augustus, Ger- 
man icus, and Tiberius, subjected the land to the Roman sceptre ; and 
all the Roman provinces that lay eastward, were comprehended under 
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tbe name of Hfyriam Magnvm,* • . . The provinces had loog btefi 
dl^evered, and the name of Illyricum was nearly forgotten, when Napo*- 
leon, after tbe peace of Campo Formio, united tbe circles of Villach 
and Camiok, Aastrian Istria, Fiame, Trieste, tbe Litorale, Dalmatian 
and the islands thereiroto belonging, into one goyeroment, to which he 
gave the name of the Utjrrian provinces. lUyria now forms a separate 
kingdom, subject to the Austrian sceptre^ but comprehends only the go« 
* Temments of Laybach and Trieste, (the western portion) ; Dahiiatia, 
Croatia, and Sclavonta, constituting separate (equally subject) kingdoma. 
It may be imagined that the confusion of tongues is heard in lllyria« 
To-day our postilions no more understood us than we them. One of 
them, who could just make himself Intelligible in German, we questioned 
as to his mother tongue, which he said was * the Kmitiaw.* This seemed 
to me a mixture of bad Italian with some Sclavonic dialect." 

At Adelsberg the party visited ^* Uie celebrated Magdalen 
grotto/' said to be the largest stalactitic cavern in the world. This 
grotto 18 annually illuminated on a day called tbe ^ grotto festival*" 
Twentyfour hours' stay would have enabled our travellers to wit** 
ness this illumination, but they preferred visiting the grotto the 
preceding midnight, in tbe ordinary way, and, as we find nothing 
very remarkable in the account of it, we shall hurry on with themi 
to Trieste. 

** Where sfaaH I find words to paint the infinite beauty I have this day 
attn? We areat Trieste. Maps may tell us that we are still in Germany | 
town, ooantry, men and language, all convince os that we have reached 
the dWioe Hesperian fields 1 

• • « « • 

'* It is incredible how suddenly tbe character of the country alters near 
Sessana. You find yourself indisputably transplanted into Italy. The 
grillages consist of stone houses, with low angular roofs, narrow stone 
staircases, on the outside, leading to tbe first floor ; but the country is 
still waste ; the heights around are stony and barren ; only here and 
there do we see a vine. Gradually appears the undulating, reddish grey 
elevated plain, across which our way leads, and which bears neither tree 
nor grass, but is strewn over with white blocks of chalk and ^labaster^ 
everywhere seen standing up many feet above the surface. * * 

** At length we reached the summit of the Karst hill, 1486 feet high, 
French measure, below which lies Trieste. And here, as by the touch of 
a fairy wand, opens upon the traveller, who tbe moment before saw 
nothing but barren heights, an immeasurable worid of beauty^ such as 
the most glowing imagination is unable to conceive. 

*' Before us lay the deep blue Adriatic Sea, lighted up by the setting 
son, and covered with white sails } beneath our feet, looking small from 

* He cannot sorel v niean to include Greece, Macedonia, and the AiiaUc pro? incet of 
Rone, in Itlyrieum Miagnum ? - - 
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the dUtance, TrieOe, with h» white tUme boiM€«> ita,<sftHIe.lmGlk«Ao|l^ 
its pier and light-house $ to the left, along the coast of htri^i rQ4de)md 
by the eveoing sod, rose, io pictaresque waving lines^ like a hardened 
sea of laTa, the naked mountains upon which we were ; to the right, a 
lower range of hiUa declined to the flat coast of the Loinbardo* Venetian 
kingdom. Close to tha road we beheld an osteria (inn), with ao Italian 
rine-Govend gallery, ttnder which sat happy people enjoying the cbanta 
of nature. The slope of the bills that inclose the liule narrow valley, 
in which, upon the sea-sbore, stands Trieste, was adorned with number* 
less €onntry»houses amongst vineyards, whilst over die whole bmdscape 
were spread the azure vault of a dear cloudless sky, and the witchery of 
the lights of eve. We gased with tears of rapture upon this unspeak-^ 
ably beautiful picture. If Italy begins Uias, what must be her iatemal 
charms. • • • • 

'' One thing is, alas ! wanting in the splendid landscape— the Terdvre 
of luxuriant vegetation ; for green meadows and leafy sbady trees were 
not to be seen. • • • • 

'^THesteis built in the Italian style, and beautifully ; its pavement <«* 
celient. Before the lower story of almost all the houses, blue and white 
striped cloths are supported npon gaily-coloured poles, so that one walks 
in shade before the wdl-furnished shops. Wherever one looks appears 
the active traffic of a busy sea-port town, remarkably populous in pm* 

Eortion to its size. Amidst the throng of Europeans, oriental garbs M^ 
ere and there discerned. * • • • 
*' The corpse of a diild, about nine years* old, has just been canied 
past our windows, in ao open coffin, decorated with flowers. First went 
ecclesiastics in fall canonicals, preceded by a crucifix, then the gaudy 
coffin, resting on the shoulders of the bearers ; the noomers, consisting' 
of women and children, followed. Yea, we are in Italy. 

» * « » * 

*^ The lemonade-sellers are characteristic, running about vHth a largt 
bottle and a glass in their hands, or pushing on before them a barrow 
with a cask) vehemently recommending their wretched liquid to the po- 
pulace as a valuable refreshment, and for a kreuizer (something less than 
a halfpenny) pouring a whole quart of their beverage down the gasping 
throat of a steaming porter. What now ?— The people throng together } 
every talesman leaves his wares ; a confused cry rises to our windows ; 
a detachment of sokKers bring in a criminal in chains ; they halt before a 
house opposite to us | an oflScer of justice, clothed in black, appears in 
the batoony of the house ; instantly the crowd is bushed ; a death-lfke 
silewie reigns } the official opens a paper and reads the sentence. The 
prisoner bas murdered his mistress through jealousy ; his doom is im^ 
prisooment for life. He la pale; his black shaggy hair hangs over his 
face ; be listens with seeming indifference to the decision of his fate^ 
and returns very quietly to his prison. The judge retires } a subdued 
JDumur is heaitl from the crowd ; each returns to his business } and again 
rings At ear*piercing cry of the costerroonger.— All is forgotten ]** 

In this happy^ admiring^ and joy-anticipatiog frame of mind^ 
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our trateiletd entered Italy by its itdrfh-eaa'tcm extreniiifjF; atid 
forthwith, the very first day that they stood upon the longed-for' 
Hesperian fields^ we find them beginning to grumble* ., .^ ./. 

" We drove cloae along iibe shallow sea^'sboi^j it ivai inAnbjfv ^^^^^ 
grown witk reeds, and cut up by ntuneroH» cimds^ * Oraduklly the ken 
diaappeared, and we found ourBelvei in the flal cmmttj* llefe, 'VW evei^ 
where saw black, knotty, leafless, and seemhigly wilbeMd tr«t«r"by ' 
the road side« which made an uapleasing hnpressMm ttpMiin* >W« 
learned thai these were nulbenry trees, stripped o( theh' leaves tnaby 
times in the year, to feed silk-worms. Some fig*trees and Vines vere ' 
discernible^ It was impossible to yield one's-self up fully to enfeymedt^^r' 
the impudent importunity and serearaing4)f llie beggars, who evc^ wb^re 
assailed us, was unendurable. Moreover, we found the villages that Xve 
passed through, smoky and filthy. We crossed the IsoMd in th6 
eveoiog, and reached Palmanova, the first town of the prdvinee of 
Friuli, in the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, Ivhere our passports* were 
demacided* Every time this happens, we must open oUr purseif. 'We 
alighted at the hin> called the bei«^ but find it very iodifie^ein*^ Tlrts 
afternoon has disappointed our expectations. We are somewhat out of 
humour ; if Italy continues such as we have seen it tc^day,-*^hy tfefer^^ 
it is not pretty. • e • • 

'* Uerfe we were to leave e«r carriage, and embark in/a postpaeheC-^bMt, 
in order to cross the Laguna to Venice. A horrid-looking rabble >#aCfbe<t - 
the unloadtog of our baggage. Scarcely ' bad« I l^gan, whiMitweiity 
hands were put fortk I might repel them or not; with aniraai^Dke ^td-* 
nest the things were snatched from me $ every one was resolved to earif^ 
to force the stranger to open his purse. We were disgusted atabis 
persecuting eflfrontery. The most pontive command to lei the'cattilige 
alone was unheeded. Two porters had immediately appeared with 
trucks to convey our baggage* The canal upoa wbicb-wisrwcffe) to (Em- 
bark is i^ut ten minutes* walk distant from the inn, and anetruefc* 
would have sufficed ; but, without referring to U8> our things wem pbeed^ 
upon two trucks, to n>id&e us pay double f besides whioh iwD'OV itbreeaotber ' 
cbapa whipped up a package or two apiece^ and raa Qff.wllhttb^initr^tthe 
vessel. Ivor let it be supposed possible to hinder such proeeedii^. i The . 
idle mpb of lookers*ou, who stare at a foreigner wUh savage insoience,i 
and openly laugh at him if he lays himself open to their taunAsv wtaM 
instantly take part against him, ^uUl he resisi the arbitrary wUkf((any < 
one of their number. On our way from the ion. to iht vessel we were - 
attacked by a swarm of shameless> scrcamine, loathidme beg^n^ > On > 
board, we were awaited by four post<«iilon# Mthougb two or (^ese cmdd^ 
have managed the boat» A fifth fellow, in ih^ |K>sl livery, had thethn- 
pudence to demand bis buona man!, {ongiki, someAbiog.todrink^ as post* 
hostler, although, , proceeding by waters we hod no nee4' of horto tn: 
hostler ^ a uxth wished us buon xu^gh (a ^a^sod J9uniey>^ and diSmknded 
his buona ma^k for that We gave samethmg to* drink lo fifteen persons 
before the vessel would put off.'' ; 

From this time forward, we hear of little eke but filth, ver<- 
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min, beg garsi extortioo, and ill-cooked, uneatable roeals-^in triitti 
we suipect this last to have been the heaviest grievance, Germans 
being accused of caring, somewhat unintellectually, for the refec- 
tion of the body,— and little indeed for compensatory beantiea* 
At Venice, our traveller finds all in the wrong* The palaces are 
in ruins, the smaller canals smell offensively^ the women are ugly, 
and wear no national costume ; the opera orchestra plays out of 
time and tune, and the singers are destestable. The gondoliers 
ba\*e left off singing Tasso, and sing vilely what they do sing. 
Indeed, music there is none in Italy, — except, perhaps, at the. 
Florentine and Neapolitan opera theatres. Similar complaints^ jiiii- 
taiis mutandis, are incessantly repeated as the travellers proceed « 
and it is self-evident that such a journal affords much that 
cannot be extracted, and little of what it would be desirable to 
extract. I'he extortion our travellers seem to have made super* 
extortionate by a happy combination of timid submission with 
occasional impotent attempts at resistance. Of the last we select 
one instance, characteristic of both parties — the cheater and the 
cheated. 

** At Aqnapendente we alighted at the AqwUaNfra (Black £agle>,^here 
the landlord immediately demanded oar passports, that tbey might be tid 
by the police, for the third time to-Klay ; they were afterwards returned 
with a charge of two paol^ (about a shilling,) for each passport, and a 
huona wan' for the person who took them. In the course of this day we 
have thus paid five Prussian dollars for our passports. 

*' We were persecuted to order supper, although we had already posi- 
tively said that we desired only four plates of soup, and roast meat for 
two. Tbey would fain have kept us up waiting till midnight, then to set 
before us the regular Italian repast of thirteen dishes. We repeated that 
we would have only roast meat for two, and soup for four) whereupon 
the waiter, a tali disagreeable looking fellow, oast upon us a glance of 
taunting contempt. * • • • * He laid the cloth, and set two 
clumsy bottles of wine upon the table. This mode of forcing travellen 
to spend their money, revolted us. We told him we had not ordered 
wine, and gave biro back the second bottle, as at any rate one was 
enough for us. He immediately replaced it on the table, and answered, 
aneeringly, * It*s all one $ you may drink it, or not.' " 

A quarrel with the postilions who had brought them to Aqua- 
pendente, further stirred our traveller's bile \ and he thus boients 
Its effect. 

'* I could not eat two spoonfuls of soup, for I was choking with 
anger. • • • Opposite to our windows I hear voluntaries pfajred 
on a bad pianoforte. I mention it, because this is the first pianoforte 
that I have heard in Italy. I am told that it is a lady that plays.^ Oh! 
tmknowQ Italian fidr^ how does pur disharmony move my heart!** 
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The beds proved harder, the ▼ermin more namerous and hungry, 
here than usual, and the lady played on, nearly all night. Indeed, 
the Italian practice of turning night into day is one of our tra- 
▼eller*8 constant subjects of complaint. 

" There was no closing our eyes ; therefore, at six o'clock we rose, 
and I called in all haste for breakfast and post-horses, to revive ourselves 
in the coolness of morning. An hour we waited for our coffee. Some 
lamps of baked leaven supplied the place of baves and rolls. Luckily, as 
at r loreoce and Sienna, soft boiled eggs were given us with our coffee, 
a custom introduced into Italy by English travellere. 

'* We called for our account, but could not trust our eves when we 
saw nine tcudi^ (nearly thirteen Prussian dollars) charged ^r four beds, 
four plates of soup, two plates of tough, newly-killed hen, one plate of 
spoiled cherries, coffee and bread for four, with eight eggs. The wine 
we bad scarcely touched $ and moreover it cost about as much as beer 
fai Germany. We paid ; for where should we seek redress.'* 

We apprehend that they would have been charged no more had 
diey allowed the customary supper to have been served, and not 
wrangled about a second bottle of cheap wine. But this is only 
tba opening of the extortioD drama. 

*' One of us, who acted as paymaster, gave the waiter four golden 
Napoleons, bidding him bring the change, and a dozen of oranges to 
quench our thirst upon the road. * • * He brought the oranges, 
and paid the exact silver change into our cashier's hands. Our compa- 
nion bade the man take the money for the oranges, which he did) 
when we, exasperated at our ilUtreatment, and therefore determined to 
give the waiter no buona man\ bade the postiVions drive on. Suddenly, 
the waiter exclaimed, ' The oranges are not paid for !* We remon- 
strated, that he bad just taken the money ; he denied it ; and to avoid 
delay, we paid a second time; again, and now angrily, bidding the 
postdions drive on. When the waiter saw the carriage in motion, 
without his having received a byona man^ he exclaimed, trembling with 
rage, * e nienU per U cameriere,* (and nothing for the waiter) ? We flung 
bim a couple of paoU. The paltriness of the sum iucreased the Italian s 
fory.** [We suspect that English, French, and even German waiters, 
would have been angry in such circumstouces.] " The carriage moved 
on i one moment he stood speechless ; he saw that in another we should 
be beyond his reach — like lightning he devised the means of revenging 
bimself and plundering us. 'Stop: stopl' shouted he ; and the mob, 
wbo had witnessed the whole discussion, began to run with him. * Stop! 
You have got a Napoleon too much !*— * A Napoleon too much !' roared 
gut the mob, * Stop the carriage ! !' Our poitilions stopped, for the 
whole nation is silently in a league against foreigners. With flery eyes, 
bis voice half«choked with rage, the waiter demanded his Napoleon. 
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Around us crowded sam-cubtte vagabonds, with savagely iLreateniog 
gestures ! We were impatient to reach Rome ; objections seemeil 
fruitless ; and a golden Napoleon slid into the pocket of the cheat. Off 
we now dashed at full speed, whilst triumphant roars of laughter rang 
behind us." 

Of such subjects enough ! And why should we extract eter^ 
nally repeated complaints of disappointment at Konae, Naple9> 
Pompeii, Vesuvius, in short every where, — except, perhaps, at 
Tivoli, at the illumination of St. Peter's, and at Genoa? We 
love not delineations sketched with an unfriendly band, esf^ecialljr 
of what has been already abundantly portrayed, aad we see liltJe 
use in refuting calumnies which, after all, are very maeh qae^ 
tions of taste. If M. Nicolai really thinks the Brandenburgb 
sands more beautiful and romantic than the Appennine scenery, 
and prefers its pine forests to the vine-clad trees of Italy, what can 
we answer but that we diflfer from him? We prefer taking a scene 
at a Capuan trattoria, (shall we translate it restaurateur, or eating- 
house ?) w here our travellers dined, in the seemingly vain hope U 
there getting a better, which, perbapai^ only means a oiore G^^ 
man meal, than at the inn. The scene is nationally charac- 
teristic, and well given. Sparing our readers tbe disgusting 
beginning, that is to say, the circumstakitial description of tbe 
kitchen, of the family dormitory^-^wfaich in fact formed pairt of the 
dining room, — and of the viands, we proceed at once to thc^ fess 
sickening, although equally appropriate, accessories, 

<* Whilst we dmed, or rather whilst we struggled against the naoisM 
provoked by the sight and smell of our food, an old blind musician san^ 
to his guitar. His song, the twanging of his instrument, and tbe da^ 
morous conversation of the Italian company at the other fable, (90 
placed as to obstruct the balcony), wlicre a sftaft'-officcrespcclalty beUotiw 
like a public crier, enhanced the tortures of this dinner. * ♦ ♦ A^ ouk* 
carriage necessarily remained in tbe street, we had, before entering the 
trailoriat committed it to the care of a man with a decently honest cooti- 
tenance. The Italian dinner-party now took leave, and we entered tbe 
balcony. Our ragged watchman seemed to feel himself honoured by 
our confidence. Shouldering an enormous cudgel, he striked backwarAt 
and forwards before our carriage, dealing hearty blows, to the right and 
left, amongst the congregated idlers, especially the vagabond boys who 
presumed to touch tbe wheels or the pole. In Itaty, the only way tb 
secure one's property is expressly to entrost it to an Italhm. * t • Q^ 
is then cheated and robbed, but not pilfered. . , •< . 

" As we looked laughing fh>m the baloony, a crowd of beggars ^at^ 
sembled. * * * * We flung small coins amoogsC tbem. WM 
raptures ! A single grano*^ set fifty human beings in motion. TbflC 

* The imallest of lulian coini. 
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fell upon each other like maniacs, and con tinned fighting, when the 
locky finder, observed only by ns, bad long since made off with his prize. 
The screams^ the roar of exultation, joy, and envy, rang far away 
throngh the streets. ♦ • ♦ Like wildfire the tidings ran through 
the city, that Ptussian princes had arrived, vrho were flinging money to 
the people. We saw men and women rushing to the spot, in order to 
pro6t by the fortunate event. Again we flung small coins, when a boy 
was thrown down, and perhaps a little trampled upon, for he yelled 
piteoiisly. No sooner, however, did he perceive that we had noticed hia 
fltecidt^t with regret, than be stood in our room demanding compensa- 
iioii for his hurts. We gave him a trifle, and he ran off, not merely 
Iwaled, but shouting with delight. * * * Over against us was a 
green -grocer's stall, which had more than once been in danger of demo- 
lilion^ Suddenly a man trod upon a basket of potatoes. Instantly the 
gfneeiirgixicer was in our room, the basket on hia ann, showing us with 
Tebemcnt gesticulation, two or three crushed potatoes, and dilating upon 
tjbe enormous loss he had sustained. A carotin (another small coin) 
superabundantly compensated him. * • * Meanwhile the landlady* 
a young respectable-looking woman, had come into the room with her 
cbild. We noticed the child, and entered into conversation with her ; 
"khen she, too, asked of us a pecuniary gif\. We complied, and then 
p^ font^astres (about « sovereign) for omr imeaten dinner.*^ 
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J As we have said, at Pompeii^ as elsewhere, our Prussian 19 
disappoiDted; nevertbeleas^ we think his flescription of the gene* 
ral efieot of this restiscitatingtown effective, and insert it. 

^ He who has not visited Uerculaneum and Pompeii can hardly form 
an idea of their appearance. One fancies them subterranean, like the 
aiopbitheatre ^ Uerculaneum, but this is incorrect. Pompeii offers no 
ipi^^eof a.buried town. Houses and streets lie free and open as in 
other towns ; because the earth, ashes, lava, rubbish, and stones that 
covered the whole, have been carefully removed to a distance. Pompeii 
tooka as though, recently deserted by its inhabitants^ it had been pkin- 
4^red/and destroyed by barbarian hordes. The absence of all roofs, and 
tbo sun*fr consequently shining down between the yawning walls, gives 
this feeUng ofiComplcte destruction* The stillness of death prevails. Be* 
31094'^ cleared, portion of the, tQwn> low lava hills, now covered with 
^j^gftalionjlean against thQ> walls of the stiU buried houses f whence the 
tipywuaeems^to lia in a narrow valley/* 

Xhe intrinsic interest inherent in these long-buried towns, these 
petrifactions of ancient life, preserved, it might seem, for the 
e»pres8 purpose of gratifying modern curiosity, is so greali that it 
can scarcely have been enhanced even by the graphic and dra-^ 
matic powers displayed by Mr» Bulwer in his Last Days of 
Pdin^eii; although it is true that some of Nicolai's minor, 
sihglei and circumstantial details acquire additional temporary 
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importance, from their exemplifying the skill with whidi the 
novelist has so constructed his story as to agree with and accoant 
for the positions in which several skeletons were found ; as, for 
instance, that of a priest in the temple of Isis. But all this is 
now far from new. The peculiar character of Pompeii, the 
narrow streets, worn pavement, small rooms, shop signs, even the 
continued actual, though not useable, existence of eatables and 
drinkables, have all been recorded by Italian tourists innumera- 
ble, who. unlike their Prussian successor, gazed with an eye of 
love upon what they saw, and whose accounts are therefore moie 
agreeable reading. One or two of our traveller's remarks may. 
however, be worth noting. 

'' With the exception of one shop in the Via Contuhm^ of the temph 
of Isis, and of tbe public bakehouse, we found no trace of a cbinioey. 
s 4» 4» Eveo in tbe poorest dwellings we found Mosaic pavefneoU. 
tboagh there of the simplest patterns. * * * It is a pity that ths 
best paintings have all been removed (to the Musewn) ; in consequence. 
Pompeii itself impresses us very differeutly from its representation, which 
deceives us by the rich colours of the paintings on the walls. A decep* 
tion tbe greater, Inasmuch as the coknirs ia the representations art 
brilliant, whilst the wail-pictures, well as they are preserved, still betray 
their antiquity." 

After having seen Pompeii, our travellers visited tbe Museum, 
in which all the moveables there found are stored up. But these 
strangely preserved memorials of the manners and customs of 
men who died nearly 1800 years ago. including the unknown 
models of some of the latest modem culinary and surgical inven- 
tions, have likewise been repeatedly described, all but the coo- 
tents of one room, in which the proofs of the ffrossneas of Roman 
vice and obscenity are concealed from modest eyes, and with 
which M* Ottstav Nicolai has thought fit to sully his pagM and 
disgust his readers. 

'rhe ascent of Vesuvius is well told ; but who, iiow*Mbiya» has 
not looked into the crater of Vesuvius, when, as then, id a q«iBS- 
cent state? Wherefore, especially as ia a very late number we 
gave the more arduous and less common ascent of Etna, we pass 
Vesuvius by. and prefer extracting a specimen of the pantoououc 
powers of the Neapolitan beggar-boys. 

'' A strange music, that resounded from the Chiaia. drew us to tbe 
balcony. Bight lads, from fourteen to sixteen years* old, of the dregi of 
the people, came dancing forward, dressed in shirts, jackets, abort 
breeches, and caps, in which were stuck cocks' feathers. Upon seeing 
us they halted \ when four of them danced a genuinely national and 
characteristic dance, to the music of the others. The instruments of 
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iHk tcfor musfcitfns consisted of a reed-pipe, castanets, two long pieces of 
wood clapped together, and an indescribable sort of little drum, which 
the player held onder bis arm, and from which he produced a sound 
resemhHng that of a tambourine rubbed with a moist thumb. They 
played the air of the TaratiteUa* The dancers executed in the first 
place a warlike dance, with very rapid movements, in their springs 
flmging their naked legs out behind them, in perfect time, and raising 
and dropping their bent arms. Then they passed into pantomime. It 
k^med that one of them was to personate a wounded man. His ges- 
tures were most expressive ; every feature spoke pain and grief. At last 
lie iNnk to the ground, as though dving, and remained for some seconds 
flidlionletB* The mtisle was now slower and softer. Whilst he lay on 
the ground, the other dancers expressed, in vehement gestures, their 
sorrow for the loss of their comrade. Suddenly the supposed corse 
ipning up, the quick warlike dance began anew, and the music rang 
nierrijy as at first Herewith the representation ended. The eight caps 
Were now humbly held up towards our balcony, whence carlini rained 
into them. 

*' We asked oui* Cicerone whether this were the true Tarantella, He 
laid it was not, and undertook to procure for us a sight of this national 
dance on the following afternoon. So our Venetian Cicerone hired 
gondoliers to sing to us ! Italian tourists pretend to have seen national 

feculiarities and customs amongst the common people in every comer of 
taly. Funerals, the Amorra game, and this boys dance, are the only 
tbiogaiif the kind that we have seen, without first bespeakiug and pay- 
ing fur the, exhibition**' 

The game of Amcfrra, eommonly written Morra, t. e. guessing 
•t the number of fingers suddenly thrown out by the players, is 
too well known to extract Nicolti's account of it; but one thing 
that 4ie states, being new to us, seems worth mentioning. It in, 
ttmC the game is forbidden to be played within doors, lest privacy, 
combtoing whh the vehemence of the excited players, should lead 
tm morder. ' Of the true Tarantella dance, as presented by a 
fisherman and his sister, a washerwoman, and the Cicerone him* 
•elfy it is enough to say, that it proved but a dull aflfair^ far infe- 
•«idr to the street ballet* 

Our travellers had now had enough of Naples, and we our* 
^ve» are weM disposed to dose the book ; but, in doing so, we 
will add one more extract, since the reasons that induced the 
party to shorten their proposed tour, will make an appropriate 
conclusion, and are highly characteristic of these tourists* views 
and feelings with respect to the splendid ruins of classical Italy ; 
which ruins Nicolai, by the by, somewhat unaccountably seems 
occasionally to suspect of being modern structures — why should 
he suspect the idle sons of the south of such laborious and 
sttperfluoos frauds?— whilst he not very reasonably censures clas^ 
sical Italy for not being romantic. 
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" The qaestion now waft whether we'shboU, MMrdin^ tooor ^vWntl 
intentioQ, crott over to Sicilf or begin our bomeward journeys ■ What 
we had teen of Italy, and the asMrance of w4rlUioforfned penop% that 
Sicily 18 a yet more dete«uble country than baly, that thisre ^re in the 
isUnd no roads, no post-houset, no ions, but more filth and more ▼ennio 
eren than here; that there, too, no woods and meadows are to oe seen 
upon the naked volcanic soil, although perhaps a few more palms^ aloes, 
and cactuses than in the peninsula, and an orange plantation or two, 
which being some miles in extent, may be called orange woods,** [orange 
woods or groves are among Nicolai*s chief Hfniderata throughout Italy,] 
'* in which, however, swine are fattened ; — all this determined us to 
commence at once our return from the Hesperian land, .^^n the 
proposal at least to visit Capri and Ischia first was unanimously rejected. 
A picture of the Azure Grotto at Capri, purchased this morning, night 
have allured us thither, but a German tells us that it is a barefaced impo- 
sition, and the grotto a mere stalactite grotto. We saw the inest of 
such grottoes at Adelsberg^ « * » Lastly, I proposed » IHp to 
Paestum. It was objected, that nothing was to be seen there esoeft the 
luins of some temples and aa amphitheatre; that we know Uiese ruins 
sufficiently from the views we have of them, by merely cousiderii^ one 
half of every view as a lie ; and that we have already seen more .than 
enough of ruins. I cannot deny the troth of these objections, or tbf 
correctness of the inference, that it would be folly to spend a kreutntr fot 
the sake of looking at these heaps of broken stones." 

Assuredly, this k the ne flue ukra of anti-clmsioisoiv or at lelut 
of anti-classical-remains-huntiog — should we not add of anli* 
poetical — feelings? We lay dowa the peoj lest wa aboukl iiyure 
Its efifect. 

Since writing these remarks we have met with so fierce js G^ar- 
man critique, or rather ODslaught. upon poor Nicolai, that we, 
who own a sort of kuight-erraot dispositioa to do battle for the 
weak, feel tempted to strike out all our censures, and leave Italy 
and the mi$o-italy tourist to the impartial judgment of the tra* 
yelled reader. But no ! We restrain our chivalrous propeosjtiei» 
The sheer truth which we have written shall stand ; and we will 
content ourselves with adding, for the information of the reader, 
travelled or untravelled, that Dr. Wolfgang Menzel, after confess- 
ing that the late extravagant eulogies (^ Italy might naturally 
produce as extravagant a re-action, clearly convicts M. Gustav 
Nicolai of having thought more of petty discomforts than of 
Roman grandeur, classical remains, or Italian art, and of having 
suffered himself to be egregiously cheated* without enjo;^in2 the 
mental quiet usually consequent upon scattering money blindfold : 
that Dr. Meuzel further proves that, had Nicolai liked Italian, alias 
oil, cookery, he would not have disliked Italian dinners \ that, had 
his teeth been as good as his critic's, he could have eaten Lom- 
bard bread; with sundry other matters of equal moment. la 
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ooQfiuuoDi !Vire htft oiily to. regret; Uiat'tfaue Pj-uasiMi traveller 
' coUld not seq this South-German crttiqiie of bis travels before be 
-'^AAillook them, ns he would then have known bow to bargain 

1*ith innkeepers and Ciceroni, how to pay waiters, porters, and 
' posl-bojs, and how and where to get good wine; the result of 
* wbich knowledge would, we are convioced, have been his seeing 

t{9\)l ip a more agreeable light. 
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Art.VIII, — 1. Examen hhtoi'ico de la Reforma comtitucional 
^ne hicieron las Cortes generales y esiraordinarias desde que se 
iiistalaron en la Isia de Leoih el dia 24 de Seliembre de 1810, 
kaHa qu9 eerraron $us sesiones en \ A del propio mes de ISIS. 
(Historical Inquiry concerning the Constitutional Reform 
made by the General and Kxtraordinary Cortes, from its instal- 
lation in 1810 till its dissohition in 181S.) Por D. Agustin de 
ArgHelles, Drputato en eltas por el principado de Asturias. 
Londres, 1835. 

g., Vu Chfifitre de VHistoire de Charles JT. Par le Baron de los 
Valles. 8vo. Paris, 1835.* 

"Tab nature of- tlie political struggle in which Spain has been 
et^aged for the last twenty-eight years cannot be well compre- 
hbnded; nor ks apparent effects fully appreciated^ without an inti« 
mate acquaintance with the general history of the Spanish nation, 
"vni a €areA.ii examination of the events which have taken place in 

* that country during the above-mentioned period. Few, very few 
of the foreign writers, who have undertaken the task of relating 
the events of the peninsular war, have performed it in such a 
'manner as to convey to the reader a correcit idea^ of the political 
character of the revolution which the invasion of Napoleon was 
the means of developing in Spain. The native historians, tram- 
melled hitherto by a rigorous and tyrannical censorship, have not 
been able to present a record of that eventful period with such 
fidelity as would entitle it to the name of histor}-. We have ample 
accounts of the battles, sieges, and other military transactions, but 
are left totally in the dark with regard to the political, moral, and 

' intellectual state of Spain at the commencement of the war. 
H^nce the errors committed every day by the public press when- 
ever it treats of Spanish affairs. Even some of the Spanish 

* An English tranilatioii of this book has been published bj Mr. Bentlej, with the 
tIlJe of" The Career of Dun Carlos since ihe Death of Ferdinand VII., behig a Chapter 
in tlie Hiitory of Charles V., by his Atde-de-canip, ih« Baron de lot Valles*'' 
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periodical writers evince gre^t if norance of the poliliGal hiitory 
of their oation, when they hold forth the constitutions of France 
and Belgium as models fit for the reorganization of its govern*- 
ment, as if Spain had not a constitution of its own^ adapted to the 
manners and habits of its people, incomparably more liberal than 
any of those productions of novices in liberty; and when tbey 
strenuously advocate that Napoleonic system of centralization, as 
contrary to the spirit and letter of its laws as to the character and 
disposition of the people — a system in which that modern tyrant 
aimed at realizing in the political body the desire of Nero, in 
wishing that all mankind had but one head, that he might have 
the pleasure of cutting it off. Those constitutions may be excel- 
lent for the countries For which they are designed, but will never 
be suitable to a people as different from either the French pr the 
Belgians as they are from the inhabitants of the coast of Patagouia. 
The Hispano-Gothic monarchy, to which the present Spanish 
owes its origin, was elective. The kings were obeyed and 
respected as such only as long as they themselves obeyed Uie 
laws* enacted in parliaments for the welfare of alUf This prin- 
ciple was preserved in the different governments established 
throughout the Peninsula, when the nation began to shake off the 
dominion of the Arabs. The disturbances produced by the pre- 
tensions of the different claimants to the royal dignity, obliged the 
nation to give a tacit consent to hereditary succession to the crowo 
about the twelfth century, but it never renounced the right: of 
calling to, or excluding from, the throne those princes whom it 
considered fit or unfit to occupy it. Thus, even during th^ life 
of Alonso el Sabio, the author of the law of Partidas, which 
prescribes the mode of succession, the Cortes excluded the heir 
called by law, and elected the younger branch of the royal 
family. In the same manner, the new governments adopted a 
uniform mode of administration. The power of enacting lawa, 
levying taxes, and deciding upon all matters of great national 
interest, resided in the great council of the nation, known by th^ 
name of Cortes. They were at first composed of the npblea, the 

* " Rccte igitar faciendo regis nonieii benigne teiietur, peccando vero amittituf. 
XJnde apod veterei talo erat prorerbium : Rex ejut erisH recti facts , si antem nonfaAs 
fum erit, Regia igiuir virtutes prscipiite daa lunU Jmtitia tt YerHat," aayt the Qiit 
law of the Forum Judicum, from which the Arragfieeie probablj borroved the i^im p^ 
their famous oath of allegiance to their king, 

t *' Erit (Artifex legum) in adhibeiitione Deo stMqae tatitummodo Con^ius, concino 
probis tt pravis admiitas, ••seniu civibut populis^ue owimiiiiiis ; ut oUcntt pr^viMr 
salatit comroodius ex oniversale consensu exoerceat subernaculum quam iogermt n 
singular! potestate jadicioro/' Such is the deicription which the fifth taw of the same code 
gives of the legislative body and its dotles. Tht acts of those paHtamehts, or e^nsiUi, 
m they were called, are still extant, and these laws of the Foram Judieuni are aow in 
force. 
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bisbopsi fttid the high officers of the state, to which was afterwards 
added the popular branch, consisting of the deputies of the cities 
and boroughs, the population and wealth of which enabled them 
to assist the government with money and arms^ and to defend it 
against the haughty and ambitious pretensions of the powerful 
vassals of the crown. 

It is a circumstance worthy of notice, that in none of the repre« 
tentative constitutions of the different states of the Peninsula the 
legislative body was divided into two chambers or houses. In all 
of them the nobility and clergy were indeed admitted, but they did 
not deliberate separately from the deputies of the cities and 
boroughs, and in Arragon the ecclesiastics were not admitted into 
the Cortes until 1301, according to Blancas the historian. 

Contemporary with the admission into the Cortes of the re-f 
preaentativ^s of the people was the establishment of municipal 
councils, the members of which were annually elected by the in«- 
babitants of the respective cities or boroughs, every householder 
having a vote — that being the only qualification which, until the 
present time, the law of Spain required in the elector. The 
power of these municipal councils, called Ayuntamientos or Con- 
cejos, was very extensive. To them was confided the power of 
aaministering justice within their respective districts, levying 
taxes, raising troops, and the whole political administration of 
the commune. 

Theae two innovations in the original constitution greatly dimi« 
iiisbed the power of the feudal lords, and gave to the body of the 
nation a spirit of fVeedom and independence which soon rendered 
it Conspicuous among the states of Europe. 

Unfortunately, the great power of the Moors prevented the 
nation from actmg with union and concert. Having risen against 
them in divers pomts and at different periods, the nation began 
the work of its restoration by forming; different independent 
states, the jealousies and rivalry of which retarded for a long 
period the total expulsion of the iuvaders. These governments 
sprang up in the midst of a cruel and devastating war. The un- 
quenchable hatred of invaders and invaded scarcely permitted any 
repose; and if peace was concluded at different times, it was in 
fact nothing but a suspension of arms, or at most a truce of 
uncertain duration. The barons, being bound to follow the king 
to the field, and to arm themselves at their own expense, con- 
stantly kept up a numerous body of forces, which they frequently 
used rebelliously to exempt themselves from obedience to the 
sovernmeot, whenever the king refused to accede to their am* 
bitioua demands. 

Among their criminal pretensions, none was more injurious to 

n2 
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public order than their claims to be exempted from the jurisdio 
tioii of the national tribunals, the authority of which they disowned 
even in case of the most common and glaring crimes. Rendered 
proud and insolent by their immense wealth, the great number of 
vassaU whom they had continually in their suite, and con^^ciousuess 
of the need which the kings had of their assistance^ from subjects 
they fi^quently became petty independent sovereigns, with wbom 
the monarch was forced to enter into negociations and treaties ia 
order to pacify tliem* 

'' Hence the want of security both for person and property; the viola- 
tion of the most solemn contracts ; the ruin of trade and industry ; fre- 
quent Interruptions in the adiniuistration of justice; and 6nally, tbe 
state of Interior warfare in which Spain was involved for eight ccnUi- 
ries, and which caused the government to degenerate into a kind of mili- 
tary rule, that circumscribed tbe iuEueuce of the iree institutions upoD 
which it was founded, 

** In tiiiH continual struggle between the law and the sword the natkKi 
was engaged, when, about the end of the fifteenth century» the two kiii|^ 
doms of Armgon and Castile were ui.ited under one sceptre. The cou- 
quesl of Granada, which followed that event, consummated the restora* 
tion of Spain ; and, with tbe union of tbe monarchy and the extinctiaa 
of the Mohamme<lan power* tlie terrible principle of military violence, 
which had been so predominant in tbe government of both kingdoma, 
was happily annihilated. As it was not now found necessary to continue 
the system of internal warfare, which was promoted on the one band by 
the rivalry of tbe neigtibouring states, and on tbe other by the presence 
of an enemy as bold as irreconcilable, the government was notconstraioed 
to allow tbe great lords, the masters of the differeot military ordersriiud 
other chiefs of tbe frontiers, to keep a threatening attitude, or to coo- 
tinne in tbe Independent, lawless, and turbulent state in which theylived 
under the protection of their castles and strongholds. 

'* The film and energetic character of Ferdinand the Catholic, and hU 
great capacity for business, rendered him a prince tbe best qualiied to 
give to tbe supreme power that system and unity which it so mach 
neeiled at tbe commencement of a new sra. But for two great errors-*- 
the persecution of the Jews and the establishment of the Inquisition-^ 
his reign might be citeil as a model of a wise and prudent administra- 
tion. Kufiwledge spread throughout the nation, and Spain began to 
reap tlie benefits resiilting from a free and enlightened government, by 
means of which it bade fair soon to attain the highest degree of pro- 
sperity and greatness. The prospect could not have been more flatter- 
ing, but an event not foreseen by tbe laws of cither kingdom bligbted 
the hopes which tlie nation had conceived. 

" The premature death whicli successively carried off the princes Juan 
and Miguel, one the son and tbe other the grandson of Ferdinand and 
IsabelU, already acknowledged crown-princes of Arragon and Castile, 
called by the order of succession to the united kingdoms a princess* mar- 
ried in a foreign country. This unfortunate event, which caused the 
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crown to pass to a foreign race, without the nation having taken any 
precautions to secure its liberty against the influence of princes born and 
e(1ucate(l out of Spain, was the germ of the civil discord which plunged 
that country into an abyss of evils, and reduced it to an ignominious 
alHte of slavery, under which it has groaned for the space of three cen- 
turies. ' The reins of the government having been placed in the liandsof 
a foreign' prince, young, without experience, and surrounded by evil 
oiM]B9dlors, dissensions and disturbances very soon spread over the nation, 
and ended by dividing it into two factions. The high clergy and the 
nobility, after rousing, by their complaints and threats, the popular 
fbry against the ministers, separated their interest from those of the other 
classes, and openly espoused the cause of the court. Fortune declared 
ksclf In their favour, and against those who had hoisted tlie standard of 
liberty. Not content with their triumph in the field of battle, and with 
CHOsin^ all the chiefs of their adversaries to be executed without trial, 
the nobHity and the clergy surrendered every thing undiscrelionally to 
the king, without considering that he was absent from the kingdom, and 
0inilMtnded by the same courtiers who bad provoked the civil war, — 
without reflecting that those courtiers, irritated against the nation bc- 
ctiuse It bad vigorously resisted their extortions and violence, would carry 
tbeir vengeance to the extreme point to which their wrath and passions 
would assuredly prompt them. Their inconsiderate confidence went 
«t?ll farther; they placed themselves in the bands of the government 
without miy stipuktion or guarantee. 

" Although the king feigned to have forgotten their fbrmer conduct, 
be well knew that their jealousy and quarrels with his Plembb ministers 
had not contributed less to inflame the nation, than the complamts and 
protestations of the representatives of the people. The rights and privi- 
leges of the nation having been destroyed, time and circumstances could 
not fail to offer to the king an opportunity for depriving the privileged 
classes also of their political prerogatives, the possession of which alone 
confers influence and power in the state. This opportunity was very 
soon offered. 

*' Pressed by the exigencies in which his military expeditions continu- 
ally involved him, he summoned a meeting of the three states of Leon and 
Castile at Toledo, in 1 538, for the purpose of granting to the crown an 
extraordinary and general supply. The king proposed a tax upon the 
articles of k)od as the most expeditious. Tbe grandees and knights 
vigorously resisted the proposed imposition on the plea of their privi- 
leges; aiYd, in order to give greater effect to their opposition, they 
earnestly solicited a conference with tbe Commons to discuss the mat- 
ter; but they did not recollect that they bad themselves destroyed tlidr 
aulliorfty and influence, which they missed whin the evil was Irreparable. 
^» The conference having been rejected by the king, the nobility reso- 
lutely refused the supplies. Irritated at their con(hict, he severely re- 
proved them for their obstinate refusal ; and, after signifying to them in 
a haughty and scornful message that * their assembly was not tbe 
Cortes,' and that there were no state*— that he wanted ' assistance for 
the time present, and not advice for the future/ he dbmissed them with 
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the firm resolution of never again summoning the privfleged dassct to 
the Cortes, though the clergy had voted the impost withont dtnmiog 
their ecclesiastical immunities. 

*' Thus ended in Castile the privileges which gave to the nobility and 
clergy a direct influence in the state, and this was the conse<]ueDce U 
those two classes having conquered and humbled the nation by the tn« 
considerate and cruel war with which they opened the door to the usUr-* 
nations and violence that consummated the ruin, perhaps, of the most 
liberal government at that time existing in Europe. Those two classes 
(tbe nobility and clergy) lost from that time the constitutional infltt* 
ence which hitherto they possessed in the state. The kings thence- 
forward addressed the deputies of tbe cities and boroughs for the impo- 
sition of taxes, the enactment of new laws, or other matters of general 
utility and interest. The nation from the same period looked up to its 
representatives, expecting from their efforts protection and defence, and 
tbe preservation of the scanty portion of liberty which it still retained. 
After tbb revolution tbe nation began to decline rapidly, althongh the 
evil was not perceptible for some time; the unconscious Spaniards being 
dazzled with tbe false splendour of their expeditions and conquests. Tbe 
nobility, dragged into foreign countries in tbe train of him who had now 
dropped the title of King of Spain and was only called Emperor, and 
forgetting in tbe bustle of tbe camp and imperial festivals that their 
country remained in chains, merely sought a compensation for thoir losi 
rights in the gracious favours which that prince with so libeivl a hand 
bestowed on them in and out of tbe peninsula." 

It may be said that from this period the nobility ceased to exist 
as a part of the political body. Its members became mere ser-* 
vants of the royal household; tbey were not permitted to marry 
without the king's express consent; tbey were not allowed to 
leave the court without a special permission of their master; and, 
what seems incrediblei tbey considered it a punishment to be sent 
to their own estates. 

*' The civil war having ended so unfortunately for the nation, the 
deigy employed all their energies in securing themselves in future 
•gainst the danger of an extensive reform in their immunities. Not 
content with the expulsion and spoliation of tbe Jews and Moriscos, they 
made every effort in their power to strengthen and extend tbe Inquisi- 
tion. The doctrines of Luther and other reformers, and the policy of 
Charles L and his sou Philip II., calculated to check the progress of n* 
formation in Oermany and Flanders, offered the clergy a most plausible 
petext for persecuting every person in Spain without distinction of clats« 
sex, or age. The secret proceedings in tbe suits instituted for crimes 
•gainst the faith, the faculties which every day the inquisitors arrogated 
to themselves, the facility of concealing, under the cloak of extir^^ 
pating heresy, every lawsuit instituted with a sinister purpose, placed In 
their hands an immense and terrible power, which the Cortes alone 
would have been able to wrest from them, had not tbeir authority and 
influeocc terminated with the submission of the mitkin. 
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*' At the end of the sevcnteeDtb century an iocomprebensible traDs- 
Sormation in all classes made it apparent that the nation was declining 
rapidly to its ruin. The nobility, representing the names of their ances- 
tors only, submitted like the other classes to the arbitrary power of the 
government, and to the influence and direction of the clergy, having 
totally lost that independence which appeared inseparable from their 
pride and wealth. In the other classes public spirit was not less extin- 
guished or misdirected. Part of the Spanish youth sought in foreign 
wars and expeditions the employment which they could not find in their 
own country, from the want of scientific and usd^ul knowledge, and the 
gcxieral depression in which the industrious classes were held, Many 
orotsed the seas to oake a fortune in the new world, and returned after* 
Wards to their native country to found convents^ and to endow churchesi 
nligio^s confraternities, and other so-called pious institutions. At that 
ffsriod the only Nourishing class in the nation was the Church. Im- 
mensely rich and influential, it eclipsed with its splendor and opulence 
the ecclesiastical establishments in all the states of Europe. Its domi- 
nion, had subdued every thing. In vain did men of learning and patriot- 
ism endeavour to counteract its power by attempting to inspire in the 
minds of the labouring and industrious classes a love of application to 
letters, the arts, and other pursuits beneficial to the state* All was use- 
less! the causes of the evil remained unalterable." 

Snch was the state of the Spanish nation when Charles II., 
file last of the Austrian dynasty, approached his end, leaving no 
issue behind him. 

*' Foreign ambition was in the mean time agitating a variety of plans 
dirtcled to the partition of Spain, with a view of intimidating and pre« 
paring it to throw itself into the arms of those who coveted the spoil. 
T^e cQMit, at the same time, amused, like the vulgar, with the exor- 
cisms and ridiculous ceremonies with which the priests pretended to ext 
Del the evil spirit out of the supposed bewitched prince, allowed a 
bishop, (Cardinal Portocarrero,) as ignorant as he was bold, to prepare 
the most scandalous usurpation recorded in the annals of the nation, 
leaving him to consummate it by means of the last will of the prince, 
suspected, at least, of fraud and violence-«-a disposition ignominious to 
fbe nation, since it converted it into an estate transmissible at the wiU 
and caprice of the roaster of a neighbouring state. 

*' Philip of Anjou took possession of his new kingdom without any 
other check, restriction, or rule, than his will. Absolute power was ae 
facia established, and even the oligarchical faction of the nobility, who 
lor some time had exercised a power in the name of the Austrian 
mddarchsy was for ever excluded from any share in the cabinet of the 
new court* Cardinal Protocarrero, not content with having disposed of 
the monarchy as if it had been a benefice of his archbishopric, actually 
formed a secret junta of government, in which he introduced the ambas- 
sador of France with a voice and vote." 

This is one of the greatest evils which have afllicted that unfor- 
tunate country to this day. The saying pf Louis XIV, when his 
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grandson betame King of Spaini *' Iliiv a plm dei PyrenieB^* 
has proved but too true; and it is painful to observe thlatS pain 
has ever since been little more than a province of Friance, whether 
governed by the Bourbons, Napoleon, or Louis Phitip. 

The founder of the Bourbon dynasty in Spain, not content with 
abolishing all the privileges of the Spaniards, in virtue of Ms 
roifal aulhurity, and by ijte right of conquest, altered the law of 
Partidaa» which regulated the succession to the thronei and 
established a sort of salic law, by which the crown should deticeud 
to the noost distant male of the family, in preference to the nearest 
female. As the writers who have espoused the cause of Don 
Carlos in this country seem to found all the pretended rights -cf 
this prince on that law, and on the constitutional manner in 
which it was enacted, it may be proper to quote here what the 
Marquis of San Felipe, the historian of that period, says on this 
subject : — 

'* The king, having consulted with the royal council, found such variety 
of opinions (for the most part equivocal and obscure), that, hidign^i^L at 
the obscurity of their report, and the opposition of the councillors of 
Castile, be ordered the original consultation of the royal council to be 
burned, in order that at no future time there might be a motive of 
doubt and a cause for a war j and that every councillor should give his 
vote in writing, and forward it, sealed, to him."* 

But to return to our subject. 

"The death of Louis XI V. changed the foreign policy of Spain. 
Personal resentments, and consequent disagreements, between Philip V. 
and the regent, Duke of Orleans, interrupting the harmony of tlie ttro 
governments, diminished the ascendency which the cabinet of VtrsaHles 
had exercised over that of Madrid. Although the principle of the faAi#f 
compact, in which that inBoence was founded, was not — nor is evear 
at this day — destroyed, new interests were, however, create<i, and the 
Spanbh ministers began to act for themselves, and with a certain degfee 
of independence. 

*' The peaceable maxims which distinguished the reign of Ferdinand 
VI. favoured the sensible views and patriotic designs of his miuisters. 
All exerted themselves in zealously promoting public education, and in 
extending the influence of the scientific and literary institutions whicb 
owed their foundation to the government of his predecessor. Agricultnfe, 
arts, manufactures, interior and foreign commerce, soon began to recoteif 
from the depression occasioned by the war of succession. A n^vr vigour 
and a new life announced every where that the regeneration ^ the 
nation had began ; that a moral revolution wasbrootliag in its bosoniy 
which could not fail, before many years dapsed; to raise it to the proapc 
rity, luatre, and power, which it bad lost. 

" Charles III. ascended the throne when Europe was in the higbeat 

• Sec the account which is given of the introdnctlon of the Salic law, in 'the 
CgmMktriM of Marques de San Felipe, t*m ii. pp. 36, 37. 
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state ^ karniiig and' ctvilisation, aoil anany-of ita priocea were, with 
noblQ ' emulatioiit occupied in kgialaiife rtiovnks, and in promoting 
ev^ry laeasure which couhl conduce to the happiness and opulence of 
their states. In Sp^in the high nobility continued every day to separate 
themselves from public affairs, and the inferior nobility followed their 
example in the provinces. Destitute of any political stimulus which 
might inspire them with sentiments of noble political ambition, both 
looked with an indifferent eye on the new direction which the popular 
mind began to take. Satisfied, apparently, with their 'wealth and 
cotfrt^y honours, they did not perceive the rapidity of the change which 
was altering the relationt between the diffisrent classes of society, or 
tbac, unless ihey hastened to recover their lost influence vo time, the new 
interests created every day, aod the difiAisionof knowledge would 
necessarily produce in the end a moral revolution in the state, which 
would transfer the political preponderance to those classes which only 
lost it by a rare comoination of misfortunes, usurpations, and violence. 

" Tlie clergy, although still retaining their riches and immunities, could 
not but perceive that their inspirations were not listened to with the 
same ducilrty and respect as before. The evil had penetrated so deeply 
as to reach their own bosom. The learned monk, Feijoo, in a plain and 
fantilhr style, had made a bold and decided attack on the popnlar errors 
with which the soperstittous credulity of the vulgar was fed, while the 
variety of his critical and interesting essays inspired persons not devoted 
to literary pursuits with a taste for reading and for scientific and philo- 
sophical investigations.*' 

Charles III. was, perhaps, the fittest prince to occupy the 
tUrone of a monarchy, in which the ancient traditions of liberty, 
glprjj aod power, began to revive with the progress of learning, 
but where their progress, being slow and^^adual, did not provoke 
•lacb bold refornis as to intimidate the government. He was a 
Bmo ej^eroptfrojB violent paasiona, irreproachable in his private con« 
duct, accuatomed, by habit, to strict order and system in the 
management of pitblio affairs, and a scrupuloas observer of every 
thing which decorum prescribes in the public conduct of the 
chief of a great and powerful state. He listened to advice with 
docility and sincerity, adhered firmly to what he had once resolved 
upon, and waited with prudence for the result of his measures. 
Men of penetration and energy, profiting by this favourable 
^i;cuaistaoce, united in mutually communicating their ideas, and 
in joiniog jtheir efforts towards the attainment of the great object 
lecommended by the spirit of the age» During this king's reign, 
aeveral great, reforms took place, the moat important of which 
were the abolittom of the order of the Jesuits, the re-modelling of 
the universities, the establishment of public schools, the formation 
of ceconomical and literary societies in almost every province, the 
addition of the commune deputies, annually elected by the house-^ 
holders, to the municipal bodies, the ofiicers of which had by abuse 
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become hereditary^ and tba eheck placed against the tmhilbiis 
pretensions of the court of Rome, by the reform of tbe tribflitai 
of the Pope's nuncio« 

Unfortunately, Charles III. died when the symptoms of a great 
political revolution began to appear in France. Tiie greatest 
circumspectioni the most consummate prudence, in the gotarn^ 
ment of his son would scarcely have been sufficient to devisa 
measures to counteract the effects of the example which the toth 
duct of France necessarily produced in Spain^ winch, for the 
space of a century, had been powerfully influenced by Ihe fbmier 
country. The administration of France, ita policy^ its hmguagei 
its literature, the taste and elegance of the miinnera of its ioha* 
bitants, and even the frivolity of their fashions and caprices, hd 
all been, during that long period, the object of imitation at coorl, 
and of admiration and study for all classes of persons of any eda*- 
cation. « 

The aera of reform on which France was entering offered to die 
eyes of the Spaniards a spectacle at once extraordinary and wai^ 
thy of their contemplation and study. The historical moannKnUI 
of their own country, the most venerated recorda^the moatpopilar 
traditions, all contributed to produce this result. The Sptfnianli^ 
who had possessed equal rights for ages, could not but know duK 
the causes which produced their establishment in France pre' 
vailed with equal force and urgency in Spain ; and tbey Mt an 
ardent desire to imitate the noble example which they had before 
their eyes. The crimes which afterwards disgraced the Freioh-revn' 
tion undoubtedly alienated liie minds of many who had eothu*- 
siastically praised the just and moderate liberty which was atfifft 
proclaimed ; but« while they condemned the excesses ibat yrM 
committed, they never confounded them with the principle ft 
which the reform originated, or with the noble atid generous Ml 
to which it was directed. 

A wise and prudent government ou^t likewise to hav^ sepa- 
rated those two important considerations. But what was ths 
conduct of the Spanish government? It persecuted indiscreetly 
and indiscriminately all such as showed tfaemsclvcM to be friends ^ 
reform. The gravity and decorum of the court of Charles 1II» 
was succeeded, not by a delicate and elegant gallantry, which al 
least covers its excesses with a decent Veil, but by the g rosiest 
dissoluteness and profligacy. The revenues and resources of the 
state, the patrimony of the crown, the property mortgaged fis > 
security for the public debt, the funds belonging to charitable 
institutions, to establishments for education, and institutions f^ 
the encouragement of arts, sciences, and indnstry, even private 
capitals and deposits^^^ll ^11 a prey to the rapacity of the new 
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govenUBttfity to aatitfj the capricea of paramouriy to enrich despi- 
oabU favoiiritee, and to appease their insatiable thirst of gold« 
Public offices in everj branch of the administration served as a 
lewwd for prevarication and perjurj, for the most scandalous 
prostitutios, for the vile flattery of obscure and unknown parasites, 
for informers and Simonists. The integrity of judges, the inde* 
pMidenoe of the tribunals, the firmness and uprightness of the first 
UMigistrateB and public functionaries, were considered as acts of 
reeistance and disrespect to the supreme authority^ and were 
punished with arbitrai7 imprisonment and exile. 

Upon the death of Louis XV I. the Spanish government had 
the imprudence to join the other European powers against France, 
without perceiving the danger of bringing into contact the troops 
of the two nations, and thus affording an opportunity to the 
Spanish army to imbibe the revolutionary doctrines of their en^ 
mies. If the declaration of war had been an act of inconsiderate 
rashness, the peace of Basle was not less imprudent. Scarcely a 
yaar had el^ed, when the nation was involved in war with 
EmIimL 

The Spanish government, reckoning more and more every day 
on the bad policy of the French Directory, began to entertain 
expectations of re-establishing the former French influence in 
Spain, in the hope of favouring the restoration of the dispossessed 
family, or the monarchical government in France. The perpetual 
ooaaulship inspired it with more confidence^ and the elevation of 
Bonaparle to the imperial throne effectually removed its appre« 
bensioos. Frons the moment of his elevationi that monarch en« 
ckaiPoured to form in Spain a party devoted to his kileresls, be* 
liaving that the nation, being sunk into that state of ignorance and 
degradation which ill-informed travellers represented it to be, still 
oQBtin«ied as indifferent to its fate as in the time of the Succession 
War. 

Xhe Peninsula was soon inundated with imperial agents, com- 
OMBsiooed to promote the interests of their master by every means 
in their power. Among others, the most remarkable was the 
diligenoe and activity with which periodical and other publica-> 
tiotis wene disseminated, in which France was represented as the 
arbitrator of the destinies of Europe, in order that Spain might 
be persuaded that it could not |weserve its political existence, or 
maintain its true interests, unless it formed the most close and 
unreserved alliance with France* lliese doctrines unfortunately 
not only found followers among some persons of influence, who 
had allowed themselves to be dazaltd by the brilliant fortune of 
Napoleon, but even the government eutertaiaed them, and the 
court bestowed oq them Idbe most unbounded applause. Thus 
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the ties of union with France became every day more close, until 
at last the nation saw with astonishment a French army occupy 
the principal military points of the Peninsula. Aroused from 
its slumber, and supposing the Queen's favourite to be the cause 
of all the evils which had befallen the nation, the people rose and 
eflfectually destroyed his power. In consequence of this event, 
Charles IV. abdicated in favour of his son, Ferdinand VII. The 
new king, as blind as his councillors, earnestly solicited a matri- 
monial alliance with his supposed friend, and the whole royal 
family even made Napoleon the arbitrator of their private quar- 
rels. Tliey went so far as to place themselves in his baiids^ 
and, with indignant astonishment, the Spaniards saw thenaselves 
transferred from one master to another, with as little ceremony « 
a drove of cattle. They saw more. They beheld the high nobi- 
lity, the clergy, the principal functionaries of tljc state, subnijt to 
these disgraceful transactions, and do homage to the new ma3^ 
to whom they had been transferred. 

The Spanish people, then abandoned to their own resources, 
proclaimed dejacto " that they were not the patrimony of any 
family or person." Legitimacy was then destroyed by its own 
votaries* The kings had broken the social compact : it was for 
the people to reunite it. Provincial governments were formed 
by popular election, composed not of the mob, but of the persons 
most mfluential in the province for their riches, learning, and 
patriotism. For two years had the people been exercising the 
sovereign power, when the General Cortes of the kingdom weic 
called together to sanction dejure that power, and to adopt such 
measures as their prudence and wisdom might suggest, to prevent 
in future the repetition of the evils under which the nation was 
suffering. 

The revolution was purely popular. The nobility, far from 
taking any part in it as a body, had openly declared against the 
nation. Where were then the elements for the Cortes to form an 
Upper House, the want of which is the original sin of the consti- 
tution of Cadiz or of 1812? That constitution bears, indeed, de- 
cided marks of the times and circumstances under which it was 
framed; but, because it may be thought by foreigners imperfect 
or too democratical, are the Spaniards to be for ever subjected to 
arbitrary misrule, or is the so-called Holy Alliance, or even I^ouis 
Philip, or any other foreign government, to prescribe the manuer 
in which it is to be perfected/ Spain will answer these questions 
with an indignant NO ! 

When Ferdinand returned from his voluntary captivity to the 
throne which his people had conquered for him, the first thing he 
did was to overthrow the institutions formed in his absence, and 
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then send into exile* bury in dungeons, or doom to the scaffold, 
those very men who had been most conspicuous for their pa- 
triotism and loyalty. . He put forth the declaration that the 
Spanish government had never been despotic, while he exercised 
the most atrocious despotism ; he promised to restore the insti- 
tutions he had destroyed, but never fulfilled his word. The 
clergy not only abandoned the people with whom they had made 
common cause during the war, but invented the grossest calum- 
nies against the friends of legal reforms, representing them as 
enemies to the altar and the throne. 

After six years of misrule, eight thousand men in a corner of 
the Peninsnla pronounced the words Constitution and Liberty, 
and their voice was re-echoed through the whole Spanish nation. 
Td jiretend that that insignificant force compelled the nation to 
adopt a system of government which it abhorred, is to make the 
persons who composed it more than men. The king pretended 
to accede to the clamours of his subjects, and told them that he 
bad been deceived, but that now he would be their leader in the 
constitutional path. The ambitious pretender, who is now deso- 
lating the northern provinces of Spain, thus addressed the Spanish 
army, after having received from them the oath to the constitution 
in 18^0: " Soldiers, the act by which, in sight of those banners, 
you have solemnly declared the most firm adherence to Uie political 
constitution of the monarchy, has imposed on you great obliga- 
tidns, and at the same time has opened for you a brilliant career, 
in which you may gain immortal glory. .... To support the 
coiistitutionni system ; this is our sacred duty — this is what your 
king expects from you, and in this, I, your companion in arms, 
win give you an example." 

\Vhile they were making these solemn promises, both he and his 
brother were plotting underhand to destroy the cause which they 
pretended to have sincerely advocated ; and, after failing in the 
attempt to accomplish their purpose with the national forces, they 
applied for support to their Holy Allies; and, with the money 
which the poor deluded Spaniards paid to their priests for the 
gbod of their souls, an army of one hundred thousand mercenaries 
was sent from Prance to destroy a system of government so 
much abhorred by the nation, and to replace the Spanish king in 
theblenitude of his power. 

Ferdinand, released from his third captivity, restored to the 
clergy all their influence and authority, sent into exile or caused 
to be publicly executed thousands of his subjects, instituted 
a political inquisition under the name of police, never before 
known in Spain ; and, while he ordered all the universities 
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Jto h% dosed, h« established schools of TfturotnBdria, or boll- 
iSghting.* 

His subjects with unexampled patience endured alt "Am^ mise- 
ries, until Providence afforded a prospect of a termmathm to their 
woes by the death of their tyrant. The queen-regent gnitfted an 
amnesty for political offences, but at the same time her mrrtisters 
solemnly declared that her intention was to ^^onttnue to ell^rdse 
the same arbitrary rule as her husband* The patience c^f the 
Spaniards was at last exhausted, and all the authorities Of die 
provinces addressed the queen, demanding a reform in the systedi 
of her government. Her ministers were changed, and the new 
government, desirous of gaining supporters against the ambition 
of the king's brother, issued an ordinance which it decorated with 
the name of royal statute, to regulate the form of assembling the 
Cortes for the purpose of granting the snppties of money Which 
it needed, approving such measures as aright be propoitfed to 
them by the ministers, and making to the crown such petitiottt a^ 
they might think requisite for the good of the nation. The mi- 
nisters made also some administrative reforms, but in every other 
respect arbitrary power continued unimpaired; the same oppres- 
sive system of police, almost the same trammels for the press, the 
same power in the governors, judges, and magistrates, to punish, 
even without a trial, anyone who might become obnoxions to them, 
to violate the houses of the citizens, to seize and examine theh^ 
private papers upon the simple deposition of one witnesa.f In 
vain did the Cortes solicit the grant of a bill of rights : the mrnis- 
ters deigned not even to answer dieir petition. At last the nation, 
tired of waiting, and exasperated Mrith so many disappointments, 
is rising, one province after another, and, without withdrawing 
their allegiance irom the queen, beginning to exercise those rights 
of which they have been so long deprived. 

Having given tliis brief sketch of the political history of Spain, 
abstracted in a great measure from the introduction to the ET6nien 
histSrico, and added some account of the period from the invasion 
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• On the 9801 of M«v, 1 830, a ivhool of TauroroadiW mu •tttblitli^cl at Uvtm, 
near the slaugbterboyte, by n rojal decree, and endowed wUb ujity %h(mw»d n^ 
about £l300 per annum. 

t In June, 18S4, tome Individual, toppofted to be ImpHcated In a Rbmral crstup^n&r 
against the queen's goverament, aocneed the Duke of ZaragosH, Ceaeiml FrnM^w, ^ 
having among his papers a Upt of the names of certain ioditriduaU <^ well-koown ti|beral 
principles, as fit to occupy the ministerial chairs. Upon that simple deposition an 
officer took posseMion ot all the general's papers by onler of the government ; flie 
venerablB patriot was put uRder arroet; but after raofe tbiMi a twttlvem^ntb's procosd' 
ings tlic court declared that the proof of the supposed crimo had not bcw louiid 
among the papers of the general, and consequently acquitted him of the charge. A 
fine speciaien tbh of the libeHy of the JEstottifo Reai t 
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of Nappleoft to die present time, we «liiill now proceed to make 
a few remark! upon the work itself, previously to which, it may 
not be 4aii^s to vindicate ite author from the malicious attacks of 
pseiidoTliJ;Miralisi9if which has endeavoured to represent him as the 
chaqWlQU of a party that has never existed in Spain, viss., the 
adv^Ku^s of mob-govemmentf 

I)on Agustin Argiielles belongs to one of the most distinguished 
families of Asturiasr Elected by his native province a deputy to 
the extraordinary Cortes in 1810, he there supported the rights of 
both the throne aad the people against the usurper Napoleon, 
witb au eloquence to which his countrymen gave the epithet of 
divine* He hwi Ibe principal share in the framing of the conati* 
t^tion gf 1812; and, on the return of Ferdinand from France, he 
Wfis immured in a dungeon witb the nest of bis liberal colleagues* 
Tbe revolution of IdfX) leleased our author from his long impri* 
spnipQlitj and tbe king appointed bim Home Minister* His 
administration was distinguished not less by tbe liberality than 
by the moderation of its principles. In I8S& he was a second 
time returned by the province of Aaturias to tbe Cortes. On the 
dissQlution of the constitutional government by the French in 
16^3, be fled into England, where be remained an exile until last 
year, wben be was recalled by his constituents to be their repre*- 
seqtiitivq in the new Cortesi where be haa energetically maintamed 
tbe #ame moderate and liberal principles that he ever advocated* 
But some of his colleagues, who, in tbeir younger days, belotiged 
to the Spanish liberal school, baviog l>ecome strenuous supi- 
pprti^rs of tbe French doctrinarian Ubaralismi bave endeavoured 
to represent bim as an anarobist and a revolutionary demagogue. 

During his stay in England he employed his leisure in the 
composition of the work under consideration* which is, in fact^ a 
memoir on the constitutional reform made by the extraordinary 
Cortest with a view to defend that illustrious body against the 
calumnies with which ignorance, malice, and party-epirit have 
endeavoured to obscure their patriotic eflbrts. He i^ves in his 
work, with the vigorous eloquence which ever distinguished him^ 
and with tbe impartiality of a faithful eye-witness, an accurate 
aeeount of those important transactions in which he had perform* 
ed so prominent a part, and proves that the constitutional reform 
achieved by tbe extraordinary Cortes was not, as it has been erro- 
neously or maliciously represented, a superfluous and arbitrary 
act on their part, and also shows that its character and extent did 
not proceed from their wantonness and caprice, but from the 
irresntlble force of circumstances. 

The central junta announced in May, ]809> the convocation of 
general and extraordinary Cortes of the kingdom, for the express 
purpose of *^ laying the foundation of the government wbicb in 
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future ought to rule the nation/' After. the uufbrlwiAtedefBat 
which the Spanish army suffered at Ocanai the central junta detar- 
mined to remove to Islade Leon. Th^oonseforeumdoi^hich was 
formed by th€ junta with the ministers of the different councils dis« 
solved by Napoleon in December, 1808, desirous of astniming the 
supreme power, united themselves with other individuals^ whoy 
dreading reform in any shape whatever, entered into a conspiracy 
against the junta, and, availing themselves of the disorder and 
confusion of the retreat, contrived to dissolve it after it had 
appointed a regency, which they hoped would be a tool ux their 
hands to obtain their' 8el6sh- ends* Having attained thoir pur- 
pose, they then endeavoured to persuade the regency of the 
danger of assembling the Cortes. The junta had appMMnd 
con^missioners to prepare the questions lo be sufomitled to tbe 
deliberation of that assembly, and also to determine ti^ (bra 
most accordant with the Spanish constitution to be given to it. 
The regency ordered the dissolution of those commissions, and their 
incomplete reports to be deposited in the archives. It gave, more- 
over, clear signs of being opposed to the assembling of the Cortes; 
but being pressed by tbe universal cry for Cortes, it resolved at last 
upon their convocation. The regency consulted tbe comejo as 
to the form to be given to the assembly. Tbe councillosra wnre 
of opinion, that the three estates ought to meet together, fovming 
one house. After many disputes and long debates, the govtem- 
ment adopted the popular form of one house, according to which 
tlie Cortes met on the 24th of September, 1810. 

The length to which this article has already extended warns 
us against entering more largely into the merits of Signor Argo- 
elles's book; which we shall dismiss after we have presented 
another extract of general interest, inasmuch as it gives a vivid 
and eloquent description of the first and ever-memorable sitting 
of the constitutional Cortes. This body met on the 24tb erf 
September. 

'' It woold be vain," says oQr author, ** to attempt to describe the state 
of the national mind on that memorable occasion. Until that day, fbe 
extensive line from Cadiz to Santi*Petri, not only presented an immense 
and formidable camp, in which tbe greatest vigilance was obserred, bnta 
fire had been constantly kept up from the batteries, t)ie advanced posts, 
tbe light divisions, the gun-boats, and tbe squadrons of both nations. 
On tbe day in question, a general and profound sHence was observed 
from both sides of tbe line, as if a mutual suspension of hostilities had 
been agreed upon, which, however, was not the case. At Cadiz the 
public interest and attention were exclusively directed to the aogust 
ceremony which was in preparation. Every one was desirous to witness 
an act which was to be the harbinger of happier days — days the reverse 
of those wbich for the preceding three years bad passed in tears and 
desolation. 
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*nHke tMWf; tHio coald ndt be ignonmt of what was going on In Um 
SpimUb oainipi noc fail to perceive^ from their pontions, witb their own 
eyes, the 'CQiiooime of people^ the general buitle, the universal joy^ 
which' reigned at Isla, contemplated^ with astooishment, that grand and 
suVliinespectacle^ which announced to them new difficulties and dangers 
m Ihe eiiteq>rize in which they were engaged. Many months had not 
thea elapsed since, proud and arrogant with their tnumphs, they had 
summoned Cadiz to surrender. The act which was about to be cele- 
brated in so public and solemn a manner^ confirming irrevocably the 
rescdution of the Spaniards, would put an end to all their hopes, if any 
had remained to tiiem, of being able, either with threats or flattering 
promises; to mbdue sa bold and resolute a peqile. 

*^ At half after nine in the morning, the regency, acoompanied by the 
depmiea mi foot, proceeded in state to the principal church, amidst 
aofveiBal ocdamationa and cries of ' God save the nation I God save 
the CoEtes !' After divine service had been performed, and the deputies 
had taken the oath, they went in the same order to the hall prepared 
fpr opening the sessions, which was no other than the public theatre, 
it being alleged by the regency that this place was the most spacious and 
convenient. The regency having occupied the throne, the Bishop of 
Orense, as the president, pronounced a discourse, in which he did not 
male, ta was customary, any specific proposition, but confined himself 
Bler^y to a general exposition of the stale of the nation at the time the 
regency tobk into their bands the directicm of affMrsj the difficulties they 
lun to overecoie to assemble the Cortes ; the high expectations which 
the nation had conceived of the prudence and wisdom of its repie^ 
seqtatives ; and concluded by exhorting the deputies duly and ikithnilly 
to fulfil the important duty confided to them. When he had finished, 
the regents withdrew, and, witb them, the ministers, who had been 
present at the ceremony, apparently to witness, officially, the installation 
of the Cortes. Thus the deputies of the nation were left alone, abandoned 
to their own discretion, without any rule, direction, or guide, in the pre- 
sence of an immense crowd of spectators of all ranks, who filled the 
boxes, the galleries, and the avenues of the theatre. A simple writiDg- 
desk, and a few sheets of paper upon a table, at the head of which an 
arm-chair had been placed, with several common ones around it, consti- 
tuted all the preparation which the government had made for the 
solemn re-opening of the general Cortes of a nation so celebrated for its 
ancient liberty, and for the firmness and bravery with which it had endea- 
vooved, during so many centuries, to maintain it. 

'^ In spite of these difficulties the Cortes, however, without hesitating, 
ealered upon deliberation, and, declaring themselves legitimately consti- 
tale4 into agenecili extraprdinayy and representative congress of the 
Spanish monar^y, carried by unanimi^ the two famous. decree;s which 
obtminfld * and secured the triumph of th^ national cause, but which 
served afterwards as a pretext for the most flagrant act of ingratitude 
and perfidy^ and for the most cruel and scandalous persecution that 
ever disgraced the history of any civilized country." 

Oar author here alludes to the eflfect of the declaration of that 
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principle of eternal truth in the constitution of Cadiz— namely, 
the absolute sovereignty of the nation, in virtue of which the 
Cortes asserted their right, as its representatives, to declare nail 
and void the renunciation made by the king and princes at 
Bayonne, as being unjust and violent, and chiefly aa having beea 
made without the consent of the nation. In virtue of that pi*^ 
rogativ^, the Cortes acknowledged, proclaimed, and swore fcaltjr 
to Ferdinand VIL Bonaparte had in his treaties hitherto deak 
only with kings, who, according to the sound principlea of legtlio 
macy and divine right, had the power of transferring thmr sub- 
jects with as little ceremony as they would so many flooks of 
sheep ; but here be found that he had to deal with the people 
(meaning by people the collective body of all the individuals wlo 
compose the nation), and the bold and frank declaration of that 
great principle M'hich the Spaniards then made, however tlie coq- 
tinental sovereigns, after having through it obtained the victoiy, 
might denounce it as anarchical and revolutionary, did not fail to 
produce a prodigious effect, not only with regard to Spain, but 
to the whole of the continental nations. It is a remarkabfo cir- 
cumstance, that some of the organs of the deapotio and jmni* 
despotic governments of Europe should now hold die same lan- 
guage which Bonaparte used in his letter to Ferdinand at Valeocay : 
— '' England,'' said he, " foments anarchy and Jacobinism in 
Spain, with a view of establishing a republic upon the ruins of the 
Spanish throne and nobility ; and I cannot look with indifference 
on the destruction of a neighbouring nation, whose maritune 
interests are intimately connected with my own,"* It is still more 
astonishing to see even some of the liberal Spaniards^ nay, the 
very framers of the constitution of 1812, to which they owe their 
existence as a nation, denounce it as republican and anarcbieal, 
and endeavour to bring back the nation to a state of arbitrary mia- 
rule. Their imprudent efforts, however, have only served to plunge 
the country into all the horrors of tlie most frightful anarchy, 
from which, it is much to be feared, that it may not be able to 
extricate itself without passing through a long series of revolu- 
tions. And what are, we ask, the signs of republicanism in that 
constitution 7 It declares the government of the nation to be a 
moderate monarchy. According to it, the person of the kit^^is 
sacred and inviolable; he possesses the power of giving or re- 
fusing his sanction to the laws, of causing the same to be ^le- 
cuted, of providing for the preservation of order at home, and for 
the defence and security of the state asainst foreign enemies. lie 
can declare war and make peace, giving afterwards an official 

« See EKoiqois's •ccoimt of the traoMctioiit wUdi look place at Baironot in 1806. 
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wtoonnt tm the €ortef • He appoiwts all criminal and civil judges, 
and magistratei, all civil and military officers, all ecclesia»»* 
tieal dignitaries. He possesses the power of granting titles and 
honours, of commanding the army and navy, and distributing those 
forces as he may judge most convenient. He is also empowered 
to direct the diplomatic and commercial relations with other 
•tEtes^ to appoint ambassadors and consuls; to direct the coin- 
iog of money ; to employ the funds decreed by the Cortes ; to 
paidon criminals; to propose to the Cortes such laws and reforms 
as he may deem coaducive to the welfare of the nation ; to ap- 
prove or reject the bulls of the Pope, according to the laws ; and 
fiqallj, to choose or dismiss his ministers with absolute freedom. 
The check put upon his authority by no means degrades his dig- 
Mty. He oaimot prevent the assemblage of the Cortes at the 
periods prescribed by the constitution ; nor suspend, dissolve, or 
m any other way embarrass their proceedings. He is forbidden to 
absent himself from the kingdom without the express permission 
of the Cortes ; to abdicate the throne, or renounce any of the royal 
prerogatives ; to give away, exchange, or otherwise dispose of, any 
part, however small, of the Spanish territory ; to make any offeiisive 
alliaiioe or commercial treaty with any power, or to assist it with 
tiocps or money, without the consent of the Cortes ; to impose 
taxes; to grant exclusive privileges; and, finally, to deprive any of 
his subjects of his property or liberty. The veto of the king is 
■ot absolute. To any law, approved of for two years in succes- 
asoni and by two different Cortes, without the most trifling altera- 
ttoo being made in the original project, the king was bound to 
^ve his sanction. 

That conrtitution did not deprive the nobility of their honours, 
•poesesaioos, and titles ; neither did it fdace them upon a level 
mith the mob, or raise tlie latter to power. £very free-bom 
Spaniard, whether noble or plebeian, ky or ecclesiastic, who pos- 
«eised some property, trade, or handicraft business, was declared 
a citizen, and had the right of voting' both in the elections of 
members for the Cortes, and for the municipal councils of bo- 
vtaghs, towns, and provinces. Domestic .servants, or those who 
were in prison, or vnder sentence of the law, could not claim the 
•rights of citizenship ; and it was provided that, from the year 
1830, any person who could not read and write should not be 
rilowed to exercise those rights. 

Every borough or town had a municipal council, elected every 
year by the citizens^ and likewise every province a junta or pco- 
•vtndal council, also elected every two years, and composed of the 
wealthy citizens, whose duty it was to superintend the finances of 
the province, to eatablish municipal councils, to promote educa- 
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tioD, agriculture, commerce and iDdustry> to give an account to 
the government of any abuses in the administration of the public 
funds, of the statistics of their respective districts, of iufrac* 
tions of the constitution which might be committed by the public 
functionaries ; and finally, to watch over all the charitable and 
beneficent institutions^ proposing to the government the measures 
which they might deem necessary for the reform of such abuses 
as they should have observed. 

Every Spaniard was declared to possess the right of freely 
expressmg his thoughts either by word or in writing, under his 
own personal responsibility to the law; — none could be put in 
prison arbitrarily by any one, except criminals taken in tbe act ; 
or be tried, unless by the courts established by law. No civil 
proceedings could be instituted before any tribunal, unless the 
parties presented a certificate of the alcalde, or mayor, of their 
town that they had not been able to settle their dispute in a 
friendly manner. 

These are the principal features of that constitution, which> b*ke 
all the works of man, may have many imperfections. The article 
on religion, the system of election, and the want of an arbtocratic 
chamber, are the principal defects alleged against it. Tbe authors 
of that code had not thepresumption to think that they had framed 
a perfect system of legislation ; but, to guard against the danger 
of yearly constitution-making, they prescribed, in the tenth article, 
that no alteration, addition, or reform, could be made in it, 
till eight years after its establishment ; that any such alterations 
must be proposed by twenty deputies; and after having been 
discussed and approved of by two-thirds of the deputies, a sum- 
mons should be issued to all the provinces to send new deputies 
provided with special powers to alter the constitutional law. Tbe 
allied powers, to say the least, evinced the grossest ignorance of 
Spanish legislation, when they required of the Cortes, in 1832, to 
reform the constitution, and the advisers of Queen Christina have 
acted -most imprudently in not having adopted the only legal and 
constitutional means which the government possessed of putting 
an end to civil discord. That constitutional charter, reformed by 
the Cortes, would have established on a firm basis the rule of 
Isabella, according to it the only legitimate successor to the 
throne; it would have guaranteed to every province the enjoy- 
ment of all the local privileges which could reasonably be desired, 
and united in one common bond the great family of the Spaniards. 
It is to be hoped, for the tranquillity of Spain and Europe, that 
the men now at the head of the nation will see the error com- 
mitted by their predecessors ; and, submitting to public opinion, 
call around them the representatives of the nation, and, listening 
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to their advice, will restore tranquillity and peace to that unfor-^ 
tunate country ; and that foreign powers will abstain from inter- 
fering in the internal concerns of a nation which never has pre- 
tended to prescribe to them the manner in which they ought to 
govern their own states. 

The History of Spain by Count Toreno, which we did hope to 
be able to notice in this article, has not yet arrived in this coun- 
try ; at least it has not reached us. The Spanish JRevista of the 
15th of July, after adverting to all the histories of the Peninsular 
War which have been written, both by native and foreign histo- 
rians, gives the decided preference to that of Count Toreno. It is 
remarked, however, tliat the work is defective in one point, in 
which, as we have observed, all the rest are defective too, namely, 
in not entering into an examination of the political state of the 
nation at the time when his narrative begins-- a circumstance 
which would have given unity to his history, and accounted for 
thepopular direction which the insurrection assumed. 

Count Toreno^ it seems, belongs to the school of historians 
who write ad jiarrandunif not ad prohandum; but he has not 
strictly followed either of the two schools, as on the one hand he 
mixes reflections, and even short dissertations, with his narrative; 
and on the other, he has not given copies of the different pro- 
clamatiqns issued by the juntas of that epoch, and extracts from 
the periodical publications, so as to afford the reader the means 
of forming an opinion for himself, unprejudiced by that of the 
historian. With the exception of these defects, the work is, in 
the opinion of the writer in the JRevista, an honourable monu- 
ment both to the literary talents of its author, and to the nation, 
the glories of which it records. 

Before we proceed to the work of the Baron de los Valles, we 
shall offer a few observations on the privileges still enjoyed by 
the provinces which have espoused the cause of the Pretender, 
with a view to rectify the errors entertained in general in this 
country oh that subject. 

Tlie three Basque provinces of Biscay, Alava and Guipuzcoa, 
and Navarre — have from time iumiemorial possessed certain privi- 
Ieges« the chief of which consist in electing their own local 
governments, being jqdged by their own laws, having a right to 
redeem themselves with money from personal service in the army, 
being exempt from the general system of taxes in the Peninsula, 
and contributing instead to the state a certain sum, approved by 
their own deputies, which they call a voluntary donation ; and, 
finally, having no custom-houses on the frontier. At the time of 
the establishment of the constitution of 1812, the Cortes took not 
only the opinion of the regular deputies of the provinces in the 
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Congress, but that of other Basque commissioners, expresslj 
summoned^ to ascertain the real sentiments of the protinces as to 
the exchange of their old privileges for those granted to them in 
common with all the Spaniards under the constitution. As ^e 
municipal system of that charter differed but little from their own, 
and the government had no longer the power to impose arbitrary 
taxes^ they had no difficulty in giving up such of their privileges 
as were not consonant with that political charter. In 18^ they 
again gladly received that law, and it is worthy of observation, 
that, in the junta held at San Sebastian in that year for the pur- 
pose of taking the oath of allegiance to the constitution, an oM 
deputy rose and remarked to his colleagues, that, if the conttitu- 
tion should be again abolished, the oath they were going to take 
should in no manner invalidate their ancient privileges. All the 
assembly agreed to the proposal, and the oath was taken with that 
protest. The intrigues of the French emissaries and the Basque 
priests caused some of the peasantry afterwards to rise in smdl 
bands against the constitutional government, proclaiming their 
privileges. On the restoration of Ferdinand to despotic power, 
several attempts were made to destroy the only remains of liberty 
in the Peninsula, and the government succeeded so far as to esta- 
blish the royalist militia, not without a strong opposition from the 
local authorities. About 1829 or 1830, the Navarrese were tn- 
,duced by the government to give up some of their privileges, for 
which they were to receive in exchange a port in Biscay. As 
that had always been a great desideratum with the people of Na- 
varrcj they gladly acceded to the proposal, and to a man would 
have assisted the government in destroying the privileges of their 
brothers to obtain their end. Basque commissioners were cabled 
to Madrid, where they arrived precisely on the same day on which 
the news of the French revolution reached that capital; and the 
miniatersi not thinking the time most fit for discussing the ques- 
tion of privileges, dismissed them without adverting to the sub- 
^*ect• Some time after the death of Ferdinand, the monks of St 
?'raocis, at Bilboa, excited the mob to proclaim Don Carlos, and 
one of the deputies joining the rebels, they imprisoned the other 
deputy, who afterwards made his escape over the roof of the 
house, and proceeded to France in an English vessel. Similar 
riots took place at Vittoria and other towns, upon which General 
Castanon, then commanding in the provinces, issued a proclama- 
tion against the rebels, in which he imprudently touched upon the 
subject of privileges. We pretend not to know what are tne real 
intentions of the queen's government upon the subject, but it is 
false that the privileges oT the Basques have been formally abo- 
lished by it. 
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Afttr Iheae preliminary observations we proceed to examine the 
Viorfc of the Baron. Although bearing a Spanish title, this 
Baron is, we learn from the preface, a French adventurer, of the 
XKune of Mons, Auget de Saint Silvain, belonging to a family 
Ifi^kose religious and monarchical principles exposed them to the 
fury of democratic hatred. On the first return of the Bourbons 
to France, he pledged himself to devote his life to their defence, 
and embraced the military career; he followed the king to Ghent 
in 1815j and returned to France in his train. So signal a proof 
of attachment procured him a place in the garde noble, from 
which he removed with a view to promotion to a regiment of the 
]io«, where, says the translator, he distinguished himself, and 
jevfen years afterwards he was attached to the staff of Paris. 
Som^ reverses of fortune compelled him afterwards to quit the 
iniJilary profession and embrace a more lucrative one. It seems 
that be then travelled to England, the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, where he often found opportunities to promote the 
interest of bis country, and to propagate his monarchical opinions. 
The revolution of July found him at his post, and he ran immi- 
nent risk of his life during the three days. He then took shelter 
at Xjulworth, whence he afterwards returned to France: but, 
being, persecuted by Louis Philip^s police, he escaped into Spain. 
Th^e he had the most flattering reception from Queen Christina, 
(rom her sister, and from the Infante Don Francisco. A supe- 
rior rank was offered to him in the Spanish army, which he would 
wot accept, in order to keep his gword free from every engage- 
ment, and to tender his services to legitimacy, (credat Judaus!) 
which he saw was about to be threatened. Having refused this 
offer, he was exiled by the oueen; and he next went to tender his 
services to the legitimate Don Miguel, who, however, declined 
theuif in spite of the strong recommendations which the baron 
brought from the prince's sister, the Infanta Dona Maria Fran- 
cisca. i For this refusal we really feel a respect for Don Miguel. 
H« thea espoused the cause of the Spanish Pretender, notwith- 
standing his having been so particularly favoured by Queen Chris- 
tina; he became Don Carlos's agent and spy in Spain and Por- 
tugal; came over to England with his master; took him through 
France into Spain, for which he received the title that he now 
honours himself with ; but, having returned to France last Decem- 
ber, he was taken by the police, and after long and tedious legal 
proceedings, he was sentenced last January to three months' im- 
prisonment in St. Pelagic, for having crossed France under a 
false name. During his imprisonment he employed his time 
in writing his adventures in the character of Sancho to the new 
Spanish knight errant, which form the subject — not so amusing. 
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indeed^ as the adventures of the far-famed Knight of La Msacha^ 
yet tio less romantic, perhaps no less true--*of the wokme anfcr 
consideration. 

After occupying tw^ long diapters frith the tedious aiecoual of 
the disgraceful iwtrigues cl the CamarMa^ at Madhridy eoWred 
into by the partisans both of Carlos and 'CbristiMi^ to aeeure die 
sovereignty of Spain on tiie denth of their master> <iu wbicfa 
account our adventurer shows his partiality for die party of Gmn 
los; sknd even throws out a hint> whacb, in our opinion^ isavottrsiof 
malice, when he says, contrary to the statement of the bnlletiti^ 
that the king was found dead when his attendants went to awake 
him ; he informs us that the Spanish government, having discovered 
that he was plotting with the worthy Bishop of Leon against the 
king and in favour of Carlos, ordered him to quit Mad^d in 
twenty-four hours, when he took refuge in Portugal. Here he 
was soon joined by Don Carlos, whom he wished to engage iu 
plots against his dying brother. We transcribe the whole passage, 
which gives to tlie life the character of the prince and hi^ advi^r^ 

" I represented to the Infante how important it was that I should re- 
turn into Spain, make the Royalists acquainted with his intentions, ani 
establish a correspondence with Madrid by Coria, Valencia and Toledo; 
and with France by Salamanca, Vaiiadolid and Burgos. I then made 
fresh attempts to overcome the prince's scruples,*' (he had previously 
made the same proposal to him, and Carlos answered, that his conscience 
was opposed to a step which might expose him to suspicion of a guilty 
design to usurp the government of the kingdom in the lifetime of tlie 
king, his brother,) ^* and induce him to write the letters of serriee, of 
which I had furnished him the plan, offering to be the bearer of them to 
their destination ; but all was in vain : I found io Don Carlos a firm 
determination not to interfere, directly or indirectly, in the affairs of Spam. 
His delicacy and rectitude of principle made him consider as fafgh treason 
every political measure he might have adopted, even on behalf of his 
rights, against his brother's government. The pnncess joined me in 
deploring this determination 3 and, with the view of repairing the injury 
which the prince's scruples might inflict upon his cause, the Infanta 
Dofia Maria Francisca gave me written powers, which authorised me to 
make known to the RoyaKsts their intentions, and which announced to 
them that I was possessed of their full confidence. Don Carlos nkertly 
consented to give a tadt approval to this letter.** 

The emissary then crossed the frontier, performed bis com* 
mission, and returned to Portugal. Again he passed ovejr^ into 
Spain, and back to Portugal, whence be onbarked for iE&glaiMh 
Here be announced as apocryphal the proclamations whi^ had 
been attributed to Carlos, and which were, he says, fabricated 'in . 
the offices of the Christina police, and then proceeded to Paris, 
whence he forwarded Carlos's despatches to several Spanish 
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gMMTib^ add ta ihe preskfent of the juata of Biscay. He abo 
aeiit aiilogfaph letters to various soveiugns of £ttrope> together 
with diplomatic notes relative to the important communication 
made to the agents accredited at ihe several courts by Carlos; 

After having accomplished the object of his aBasston, he sailed 
for Portugal from Plymouth, in a vessel which was captured by a 
SpaDtsh brig of war, and carried into Vigo. Ott|r baron, however, 
e«ntrived to make his escape by land, and again rejoined his royal 
awstcr, whom dmor^ afteiwasds he accompanied to EnglaiuL 
Mis account of the stcatagem which marked die departure of 
Don Carlos from this country, and above all his boasts of having 
cheated the famous Prince Talleyrand^ deserve to be tran- 
scribed. 

'' When Charles V. left Evora to proceed to England, in consequence 
of the disgraceful treaty of the quadruple alliance, he perceived, in the 
cautious protection granted to him by the English government, a means 
of returning to his dominions, where he was anxSonsly expected, in the 
heart of the monntsons of Navarre, by a small army of his faitliful sub- 
jects* This impression, which be never ceased to cherish, could alone 
lodnce him to quit Portugal, and remove for a short time from the fnm- 
tien of his kingdom. Accordingly, the king no sooner arrived at 
Portsmouthj than be bent his whole attention towards his return to 
Spain. 

** The prince had been pleased to number me amongst the very few 
of his devoted adherents, to whom be might confide his lofty projects ; 
and he had selected me to accompany him. During his s<^um at 
Portsmouth, he commissioned me to make preparations for his depar- 
ture I in obedience to Us orders, I performed several journeys to Ixmdon 
in furtherance of that object. The most important and arduous 
arrangement was the procuring of passports: I concerted my measures 
with Mr. B- , a banker in London, whose seal for the royal cause, 
and capacity for business, proved of tbe utmost advantage to my views. 
. *' After having long and carefully considered what species of passports 
would pmve most suitable to us, we determined that tbe king and the 
ladividuaL who was to accompany him, diould represent themselves as 
colonists from tbe island of Trinidad, and that passports should be pro- 
cured £Qr them in that character. We gave a prererence to Trinidad, 
because it had formerly belooged to Spain i tbe greater part of the 
inhabitants still spoke tbe Spimish langnage, and consequently any 
Spanish words which might drop from the king, during the journey we 
wtre aboirt to undertake, would not d-eate any suspicion. 

^Ouf passports were deli'Vered to as under the names of Alphonse 
Sees and Thomas Saabot $ the first a merchant, the second a planter in 
Triiiid^, and both Mr. Vb cortespstedents. Mr. Thomas Saubot, then 
in London, gave me his passport^ containing a description, which, hj a 
singular coincfdencci pemcUy comsponded with my person ^ the other 
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was proeured by m frimd of mine I b«t tbcy wtro btUi igMrwi af th» 
use to wbidli I intended to apply tbem, 

'< Having tboi procured tbe passports, I ooUectod as maii^ ^pftrapUets 
and newspapers* as 1 could find respecting tbe island of Tnnidail^ aa4 
carefully inquired the names of tbe principal iobabitants of the colony, 
and of tbe last arrivals in Englisb barbours, in order not to be takea if 
surprise^ in the event of any unforeseen questions being pul to nm$ 
With tbe view of averting tbe suspicious vigilance of Bi. de TMefnoit 
I next sent, for eiaminadon al Ae embassy, a paaspora wKkb hid 
been given to me in France, under my real naatcj six OMniliB bcJomi 
aadyin cmler to albw proper notice to betakemof ^^ IdidiMt oaUfordM 
return uiiiil two days afterwai*ds. This Msaport was c«a>a>na<i f^t 
Hamburgh, my departure for which town I bad opanlv aoMMiDced M 
every person of the household of Charles V., having also adopted that 
precaution towards all my friends. 

^ I did not fail to tell every one that I vTas entrusted wUh a missioD 
of some importance for iht north of Germany } thai seemedl a prebaUi 
story, as it was known that two vessels were expected at Hambitfgk 
having two hundred Spanish officers on boards who had beeo uMible ta 
emba& with us. It was ^le natural that I sfarndd prpoeed to tmM 
with them 9 many persons aceordinglt confided to me ibek^ letters mi 
eommissiona, in perfect good faith. M. de Talleyrand was oOmpleM^ 
the dupe of my contrivance ^ he notified my arrkal to his Itgt^t^ ^ 
Hamburgh, and even did me the honour to despatoh a apeoial emissary 
for the purpose of keeping watch over my proceedings $ on this oocanOI^ 
the old diplomatic euanfing of Loub Philiope's ambasaadar wat al faalW 
and / had the honour afdetmmg M, de TaUeyrand* 

^* It was agreed that the royal family should lemove to I^oodaa* 
They left Fkyrtsmoath on the 22nd of June, and alighted at Ql aa aoi ty 
lodge, the former residem^e of Mf. Canning* Thia deligbtftd boose ii 
at the disitance of two mika from Hyde-park, on the road from Beer 
dilly. Those who are aware of tbe influence wbkh Mr. Caooieg* 
principles exercised over the destinies of SpaiUf will think it a singohr 
coincidence, that Charies V« should have proceeded to tbe aooqafli* d 
bis dominions fiom tbe very spot which had been inhabited by ^ 
English minister, who chiefly oootributed to tbe revolutiona which hii^ 
desolated the Spanish territory. 

*' I sopplied the instructioas to be observed by the peiacps ^ ^ 
boosehold, at tbe moment of our departore, as well as during M^ 
journey. They were as fbyows:-^His miyeaty was to sally fo^^ 
tbe 1st of Jvly^ at six in the evenings the hour at which bt took Us 
usual walk, in company with M. Acnares, foraieriy attached to the kf^ 
tion at the court of Sardiniay to take a coaoh at the first standi Hi^ 
was at the distance of a mile from bia residence^ and prooetd ill i^ ^ 
Welbeck'Street, Cavendi8fa<4qaare« I was waitiag for bun atoae of tk^ 
bouses in that street, where he was to cut off bis uastftcbios ^ JJ^ 
bis bair d3red. It was to be said at Gloucestor-kx^ ea soon as n^* 
set in, that tbe king bad rcftoraed fiom bis walk with a violcnl 1>«^ 
ache, which had compelled him to retire to bed. The physician of T^ 
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Carioty idio wodd myct bave ooosented to be kept mway from bim» 
WM to be made aoquaiDted with the lecret, at well as the king's valet, 
aft oM MTfmnt oo wbosa. diseretion pecfect reliaoae migbt be placed. 
Tbe pbyiiciaDy after paying a viiit to his patient, would write an order 
wbidi was to be taken £ot preporatioQ to ao apothecary in the neigh- 
Wofbood, and in which he was to preKribe mustard baths and sina- 
pisms. The aueen, the princess of Beiia, and the bishop of Leon, were 
to pau seteral hours of each day at the bed-side of the august patient ; 
tbe bishop was even to come on purpose from London, where he re- 
ui&ir in order to be the better enabled to give his atUndance to the 
kSngi the king's apartment was to be doeed against every one else, 
•ven tbe infuits^ his children f they were to be told that their august 
lather oouk) not see them owing to the violence of his headache -, never- 
tbelesa, the secret of the voyage was communicated^ two days after our 
departure, to the Prince of Asturias, who expressed the deepest mortifi*- 
eation at not having been allowed to accompany bis father. The gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber himself, the duties of whose office require 
his remaining at the door of the king's apartment to receive his orders, 
Wat for several days unaware of the king's absence. In the event of 
the king^s departure from London becoming known, two of the gentle- 
■aen in attendance upon his mijiesty were to start for Lulworth in a 
poMMcfaaise and fear 5 and it was to be stated in tbe newmapers, that 
Don Carlos had gone to visit the late residence of Charics A., with the 
fiew of firing himself there, with his family, at a later period. I placed 
aU these instractioos, in writing, in the queen's hands, and she con- 
descended to express to me her satisfaction at my conduct. 

" At last the king came to an understanding with me, at ten in the 
uufming of the 1st of July, respecting the final arrangement to be 
adopted for our departure. Previously to my taking leave be allowed 
me to kks bis hand. ' Sire/ said I, ' this is the last homage I am 
to pav to your majesty 1 this very night we are to exchange parte ^ 
it will be yours to obey me until you return to your dominions, when 
each of us shaQ resume his station.' The king repKed with his usual 
'^coedesoension, that he cheerfully consented to the excbangeu I then 
took leave of every person about tbe court, and left them under the im- 
|iRSsio» that I was proceeding to Hambuigh. 

" I was at our rendezvous in Welbeck-street at six in tbe evening, 
eapectiog the king half an hour afterwards ; he had not arrived at that 
hcwr, and I began to feel uneasy. Nevertheless, this delay was very 
natnral ; had not the king, prevbusly to his departure, to leave a crown 
behind him, a father's crown, which it coats so many tears and sorrows 
to surrender ? He was about to tear himself away from the embraces 
of a family he had never left, of a cherished wife, of his children, whom 
it waa doubtful be should ever i^ain behold ! The heart of a father and 
of e husband must have bled, when, fulfilling his painful duties of a 
sovereign, he took leave of his children ; hia separation from tbe queen 
was to be for ever ! 

^'Uis majesty, aocompaaied by M..Aznaies, arrived at half-past 
•e«en« I went to receive him> but at the sight of the king I was so 
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much afiected that be perceived my emotion, and said to me — * Tou 
appear alarmed.* 'No, Sire/ * You are frightened, 1 tell you,' quickly 
rejoined the king, * you are agitated/ * No douht, I am Sire, but it 
is the agitation of enthusiasm, I admire your energy in adopting a re- 
solution which must be attended with such important results/ I pre- 
sented to the king M. and Madame B , so well worthy of the 

confidence he deigned to repose in them. 

'' The first object attended to was that of disguising the king ; he 
began, with remarkable cheerfulness^ by cutting away his mustacbioB, a 
sacrifice at all times painful to a Castilian. [The reader might be led b|^ 
this passage to think that all the Castilians have mustachios, and that it 
is a very painful thing to part with that ornament, which however is not 

the case. J The amiable Madame B had taken upon herself llie 

tfuk of dying his hair, for her devoted zeal would not allow her to trust 
to strange hands so important a secret. She was dischargrofg thi^ fiattc* 
tion with a timid gracefulness, and, when laying her hands, for the 'fint 
time, on the king's head, she said to him with visible emoCioa: * We 
must indeed. Sire, be living in times of revolution, thai I ttboald Aob 
venture to lay my hand upon a royal head/ * Courage, Madame,' afia- 
bly replied the king, and in order to calm her agitation, he good-hu- 
mouredly asked her if one might not likewise procure powder to 
whiten the hair. ^ But the times we live in are such,* added the king, 
' that they would often render it a useless secret.* . 

*' Pending those preparations, I had retired to make our final arrange- 
mcnts. I took care to apprise the landlord of the house T occupied, 
that, having to start by the Hamburgh packet at an early hour the next 
morning, I had determined to sleep on board, in order to be in retfdtnte; 
this is a very common precaution, and would not raise any doubts ; but 
I adopted it because m Frenchman had called upon me the day hefoiti 
and offered to accompany me on the voyage ) thia appeared a suspiciaQS 
circumstance) and, although I went under a feigned name whilst in timIL 
house, I felt apprehensive that this person might have been a ipy in the 
service of M. de Talleyrand. 

** On returning to the king, I found him with the Bishop of Leon, 
M. Aznares, and the bishop*s secretary. The latter had just arrived 
from Gloiicester*-lodge, where he had sent him in search of the royaf 
seal^ which the king had forgotten to bring away. The bishop's t^etite*' 
tary informed us Uiat simpisms were preparing for the patient ; tli^ 
piece of news greatly amused the king, who was cfaeecfiilly preparing to 
step into a carriage, in the fuU enjoyment of health. 

'^ I learnt that» during my absence, the Bishop of ippDili b^^t n\^ 
those advisers who opposed the king's determination, an4 w);io exf^gp- 
rated to him the dangers that his majesty was about to encounter in hi^ 
adventurous journey, was for a moment in doubt of its success ; be felt 
it his duty to make a last attempt, in order to ascertain whether the king^s 
intention was irrevocably fitea, and had beseeched him to postpone his 
departure. 

** 'No!' replied the king, 'I feel something here (pointiiig to his 
heart) which telb me that the undertakiog will be prosperous ; atid in 
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order that God may protect it/ added bia majegty j ^ I requett yoor 
bkstin^/ The kiog then beDt bis kn^e to the grosod, and the worthy 
bishop implored the blessing of Heaven upon his royal head* 

''The tiiQe of parting had arrived. The king's farewell to the 
Bishop of Leon, and to the persons who were about him« was most 
affecting. The clock struck twelve as we stepped into the carriage ^ we 
were in B^righton at half-past seven in the mornings and on our passage 
to Dieppe an hour afterwards. *' 

These specimens will, we thinkt be sufficient to show the cha- 
racter and tendency of the book before us. We cannot but sin* 
cerely lament the fate of a country, under no other rule than the 
caprice> ambition and selfishness of weak and deluded princes^ 
led away by sycophants and adventurers ; and sincerely do we 
hope that the aatUNi wi|l» ere long, emancipate itself from its pro* 
traeted minorityy and constitute a government upon so solid a 
fotmdatioo^ as to secure k from a repetition of the dire cala- 
mities under which it is now labouring. 



Abt. IX.— 5ia* t Homme et k Developpemeni de ses Facultis, 
Oil E$sui de Physique Sodale, par M. Quetelel» Secretaire 
de rjVeademie Hoyale de Bruxelles, ficc&c £ tomes. Parisi 
Bacbdier, 1835. 

In tbe middle of the last century, a Professor in the University of 
OBtriilgen invented the term statistics, to express a summary view 
of Ae physical, moral, and political condition of states; he justly 
remarked that a numerical statement of the eiUent, density of 
population, imports and exports, revenue, &c« of a country, more 
perfectly explained its social condition than general descriptions, 
however graphic, or however accurate. When such statements 
began to be collected and exhibited in a tabular form, it was 
soon discovered that the political and economic sciences were 
begiMfiiag to acquire similar advantages to those which astro- 
nomy and general physics had gained by the cultivation of the 
Baconian philosophy, namely, records of observations that tested 
the accuracy of established principles, and guided to the disco- 
very "of new laws of action* The knpwledge thus acquired 
soon assumed a definite form, and statistics, from being a niere 
assemblage of facts, gradually rose to the dignity of a science, 
inasmuch as it connected its facts together by a chain of causa- 
tion* But the science of statistics existed before its name; 
Captain John Graunt, of London^ merits the high honour of 
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beitif its founder. His * Natural and P«li|u^Obieh«lioiii ovi 
the Bilb of Mortality/' pobUshed a. »• I66I, finrt dk^ctod po^ 
lie attention to the important infenocea that fni^ ba dedooeri 
from correct regiiters of bittha, deaths, and marriages^ Tte 
inferences were admired, but the collection of facta to support 
them has been in England all but wholly neglected up to tiM 
presei^t hour* 

It is sometimes said that statistics bears the same relation to 
economic science as maitheniatics to pure physica; it w>#uM 
be far more eorreet to compare their connection to that betwemi 
•xperimental and abstract science, or between asimnQiiiicBi 
observations and astronomical science. Like every other touMsb 
of human knowledge, the politieat and eoooooiio aciencea abouU 
be based on an induction from facts, and thaae facta should b« 
accurately observed and copiously supplied* For many ceotei 
ries, the sages of Europe and Asia gazed upon tba neaiveiiSy 
watched the motions of 4he stars and planets in their ooaass^ 
guessed at the laws that regulated their motions, and, ceatMat 
with these guesses, never saw that their theories were refuted by 
what was passing before their own eyes. The example of tke 
pains-taking Saracens at length produced a due influeDCe on the 
philosophers of Europe; observationa were nuole in giealaw 
number, and with greater care ; from these collected (4>servatioo^ 
which were, for all scientific purposes, so many eaqMnmenta^ ibe 
true system of the universe, and the laws that govern the motioaft 
of the heavenly bodies, were inferred by legitimate induction : and 
at this hour the accuracy of the inductiou is strikingly diaplayod 
by the predicted return of H alley's ooneti wboae penod of 
wandering through the unknovm regiona of space eaeeeda the 
ordinary duration of human life. Have we the same eertatBty, 
have we anything like it, in the laws that regulate the 80ci%l 
system ? The answer at once is in the negative. Is such caf- 
tainty attainable i We trust in the course of this artide to abow 
that it is. Why then has the most important of all branches of 
human knowledge been left in auch a lamentably defective atate? 
Precisely for the same reason that ancient astronomy waa d efc i e 
tive; our observations of the facts on which the social sciencea 
must rest are miserably acanty; they have been made with knper- 
feet instruments, and they are scandalously inaccurate. Aad in 
no civilized state are all these evils more glaringly exemplified tiian 
in the British empire. 

Among modem statasmen diere is no one that baa been uMilpe 
honourably distinijuished by his exertions to base the leKislatiOQ 
of this great empure on the only true foundation of all sound 
legislation^ statistical facts, than the Marquis of Lansdowne. 



^h&m ftritlM enfteied pobUc lifJB, dot only did Um figorai of 
speech wtiga tritunphant over Am figimt of aitthm^tic, but a nu* 
toeriori itatameal was rtgarded as a kind of coigurer's jnggW^ to 
ha ttdmirad, applauded, and forgotten, to be any tbing but exa* 
nuQedk And one of bis earliest speeches announced the astound* 
log consaqoenee that the unaccounted-for arrears in our public 
expenditure amounted to more than four hundred and fifty 
anilliona ateriaag!* Men of every party oombiaed to remedy 
auok a glaring evil, and oor finance reports of the present day» 
abotigii far from perfect, prevent tbe recutrence of any similar 
«rror« Bat here we have an example of tbe neglect of such a 
^afistioat £act as the public expeaditqre of tbe country, spread- 
ittg ofger a period of twenty years^ while that expenditure was the 
•obj^ot^ debate in every session^ in a House of Commons never 
h t im or since paraBeled for brilliaacy of talent* 
< The state of onr commerce and maanfaetures, tbe results of 
rhinery» the effetta of free trade, are mere arithmetical pr^ 
moea ap less involved, that may be worked out if correct 
data ana obtained. • Their solutions thus educed should be as 
•fitrtain and as litde open to cavil as a proposition in Euclid, 
or the determination of an algebraic equatioOf Do we possess 
-Mif sncb certainty? Have we even approached to it? On thp 
.cootrary^ is it not notorious that on all and each of these sub- 
jects fierce co ntro ve i sies rage, and every disputant is prepared 
lD> support bia own views with a formidable array of figures ? It 
ie unfortunately too evident, in every debate on these subjects, 
that pre^oonoeived opinions usurp the place of fiicts^ and spe- 
oulationa as unsubstantial as *'the baseless fabric of a vision" 
are sHhstitnted for correct observation. 
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* Lord Henzy Petty* i« tbe debate on tbe West India Accounts Bill, May tlat, 
' 1806, said, tbat '* up to tbe year 1785, tbe office of examining and auditing tbe public 
icemtnci <^ tb» receipt and the espenditare of the aation was vetted in two ofloen 
ef ti» Grofm. Jiot ^Imms offioeni, iiko aiasy otberv, weie cbaiged witb dntiea to far 
JKvpqd tbe reach of tbeir exertions, and vested with powers to inadequate, tbat, 
altnougb their services were not to be deemed entirely useless, they were certainly 
very itteS(cient. Tbe noble persona who bad then fot some time held dkoee oflkial 
■lisetioni (liorda Ikite snd SoadesO aitbougb tbey remembered tolerably well tbat 
thcxe were aalaries to be received, yet, in process of time, forgot tbat there were 
duties to be performed, and though they never omitted regularly to receive tbe sala- 
Hm ttCtaebed to iMr eitoatioBS, their efllcial Jasaitnde laak, at least, into a total 

• aeflsct of tbefs duties." In a sobseqamt patt of tbe sane speecb» be stated tbe 
aiV^"Vdifig fact* tbat ** there appeared to be an aggregate sum of not less than Foua 

'HvNnasD AVD Fifty Millions Stsblino unaccounted for within tbe preceding 

Cwentr yeava i" He added, witb equal force and truth, ** It ia a fact, toe nolsiioos, 

4kmfimmi(^mmmmmmnkii^ffm.9i wuMdinri esocraals baa long served aa ashiood 

9)^ ^ veil* behind wbidb tbe most flagitious malversations have been screened from 

detection and punishment, while it bun?, like a gloomy cloud, over the heads of honest 

• aaa«oiiiolaBlioQa flseo, who were rendered unable, in tbe Ispee of half Aeir lives. 
Id shilit& e tsttlesmit of their aceoanta and a final •■<*wi«aiinw of ikmi ccmdacL" 
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But these questions^ perhaps^ omj be.ni^aidad as^wrjF coHlpli- 
cated ; the statistical retmms, for tWir elucidatioo^ dUficalt . to Iw 
obtained ; and the feiatioiis betiveen the diffiere«t ctasaes of 
facts open to doubt and dispute. Assuredly do such objections 
can be urged against population returns ; registers of births and 
burials require no extraordinair intellectuad endowments to be 
kept with tolerable accuracy; what theu is the state of our re^pift- 
tration i There is not an insurance office in London, ia iwhicb 
the actuaries will not testify that no confidence can he pAaoed ia 
our bills of mortality* «nd that «U calcnlaliona baaed upon Ihem 
have proved entMMOus. 

Invetdrale customs have, perhaps, perpetuated avidoln system 
of legistration ; it is part of a filed system diat baptisms only 
should be recorded, and that accuracy in the number of de^titt 
should be left to the care of the parish officers ; and it would 
now be difficult, if not impossible^ to adopt a more rational 
course of proceeding, without carrying innovation to parts of .^ 
system which have worked well, or which it would bn iocon* 
venient to change. Well^ there are certain facts which. Pbiiia** 
ment, in its wisdom, sometimes deems it expedient to ascertain, 
and it chooses, of course, the best instruments for the purpose ; 
let us see how far implicit confidence is due to Parliamentary 
returns. Tn the year 1819, Mn (now Lord) Broujgham nibve4 
for returns on the state of education in England ; pnnted queijies 
were sent to the clergymen of the different parishes^ and a lai^e 
proportion of the replies omitted all notice of schools kept bj 
dissenters. Two precious mis-statements have been founded on 
this error; one, injurious to the clerey themselves, the other, 
flattering to tlie rising generation. When the proportion pf the 
uneducated to the whole population was calculated by this false 
return, an indignant cry was raised through the empire ag^ain^ 
the church, for leaving so large a body of the j;ieople without 
instruction ; and more correct returns since that time nave led us 
to flatter ourselves on an improvement in education, a national 
progress in intellectual and moral strength, which really has no 
existence. Very recently the Earl of Kerry, a young nobleman t6 
whom statbtical science is already greatly indebted^ moved for 
returns on the present state of education m England^ . Wey are 
fortunately enabled, by the exertions of the Manchester Statis- 
tical Society, to test the accuracy of this important document* 
The committee of that sociel^, in a report read at a repent npieet- 
ing of the British Association in Dubliq, state i that they had 
compared the returns, made to Government from three of the 
nine townships into which the borough of Maachester is divided, 
with the existing state of things, and that the following wero the 
results : 
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• v^lajtber tofwmbip/of Mantiheitdr abne, ^hieb eont«tfis a poptilatipn 
of. 142^0004 ihtre aca entirely oautted, in diesa retitvo% 1 infaat school, 
10 aii^d«y*s<?bo^^ ^d 1^6 day ^chooK whkrk cgcisted at the period 
tj^^e .retMrna were madei aod contained 1Q,6JI acholari. Fake 
net^urns \^iere made bv one individual of 3 Sunday schook that never 
existed at all, and which were stated (o contain 1,590 scholars: and 
doubTe returns were made of three other schools, containing 375 
sclmlars,' so 'that the total error In these returns for the township of 
MancheMer alone was 181 schools and 8, 646 scholars. Besides this, 
eight ^daine sehoels ¥r«re reported as infant schools. 
.*'<flaiGlM»rlloflMm-Mediook,!coiiiainmg a population of 20,500, the 
feturas made to Government show too smaU a xuwiber fay 40 s^hoola 
s^ 837 •^bqlars* Om inSaot, school (a privata esiabliabniant) was not 
Xfi/fm^^t, all; and one Sunday school, which had ceased to exist for 
m^re thau a year^ was returned with 222 scholars. 

''In Hulme, containing a population of 9,600, the returns made to 
dovernment show too small a number by 14 schools and 864 scholars ; 
and though there was not one infant school in the township, four dame 
schools, witli 1 12 scholars, were returned under that title. A Sunday 
sdK^, with 102 scholars, was also returned, which belongs to anolSier 
towbrii^r and another, Wlt^400 scholars, was altogether omitted."* 

* At the same raeeing, Mr. Woronzow Greg, on whose merits 
&s a statistician we need not dwell, presented a report on the 
$ocial "Statistics of the Netherlands, in ^vhich he stated that he 
was forced to resort to the Netherlands as the country by whose 
re^rhi (he most important social (|ttestions should be determined, 
•^fchving Ibimd, on a careful examination of the statistical docu- 
tinetiik relating to our own country, that they were wholly inade* 
pirate to furnish the necessary information.** 
■* ly statistical science, then, so worthless and unimportant as to 
be 'beneath the attention of the British nation, or are its results 
so tincertain that they should be regarded as theories to amuse 
ifie imagination, or arc its lessons so purely speculative as to be 
re'gardfed among the toys of science? The formation of a statis- 
tfcjrt Section in the British Association, and of a Statistical Society 
Jn'Liondon, may, in some measure, serve as an answer to these 
qtferi^s; but the best reply will be a careful examination of the 
tiatuVe atld objects of statistics, for which we cannot have a better 
^uidb tttiM Mr. Quetelet's volumes now before us. 

"Wli^n we cast a glAnce on the ponderous volume^ of legisla- 
ftbti;— when we observe the nuitiber of absurd and iniquitous 
liV^thdt disgrace the statute books of every nation under heaven, 
-^WheJl vie look at the absurd and mischievous projects that have 
been not only favoured, but encouraged by the wisest and best of 

t Keport t>f ilt Manobcfter Statistical Sodetj, printed for pri? ate diculatioo, 
pages 6 Md 7. 
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statesmen, instead of absurdly arttribnting weakneas or wickadiiea 
to the legislators and politicians, we say, with trtith, tfiat they 
acted in ignorance of human nature. Let us pay some attentioa 
to an important fact that we enunciate every day, without feeHog 
its great value and its vast signiticance — *' Ignorance of biiatat 
nature" — it is the cause of at least half the crimes and follies of tb« 
world. But there are two species of ignoraucei as Plato ob^ 
served two thousand years ago; ignorance from total want of 
knowledge; and ignorance from partial knowledgei, in other 
words, from absence of ideas, and from wrong conneiiooe bth 
tween ideas. The latter is at once the more common and Ab 
more mischievous; in order to acquire true knowledge* the 
wholly ignorant man has only to learn ; the partially ignorant btf 
both to unlearn and. learn, and to unlearn is the moat diificnk 
task that can be imposed on the human mind. It is the second 
and more mischievous species of ignorance we mean, when ma 
use the phrase ignorance of human nature. 

But what is human nature? Every man in the world is a^orad 
that he knows what it is thoroughly; but press him for an iMBwtr, 
and he is driven to the reply of the ancient pliilosopber, ** u inm 
rogrt$ itilei/igo;** examine more closely, and }Ou will find that he 
means hi^ own individual nature, or, if he has exercised any geno* 
ralization, the nature of the limited sphere in which he moves, A 
very eminent preacher in the Church of Ireland* said, with equal 
truth and oriurinality, that most men in their secret soul Corn a 
character of God from the exemplar of their own minda; it is in 
the same way that ordinary men judge of human nature: they 
deem that they find its archetype in their own bosoms; they feel 
surprised that the world does not ciiange as they change; nod 
hence the old man tells you how exceedingly good the times wwe 
when he was a boy, — meaning thereby that he enjoyed better henltb 
and spirits than at present. Here, too, is the secret of intoler- 
ance ; the evidence for a creed strikes a man*s mind with auch 
force as to produce conviction, and he cannot see a reason why it 
should not produce the same conviction in the mind of everybody 
else; he cannot understand that evidence, without varying in its 
nature, may vary exceedingly according to the medium through 
which it was viewed, and he therefore attributes hardness of hoart 
and perversity of intellect to those who diff($r from him, and 
punishes as depravity a necessity of constitution* Ignorance of 
the law of human nature that guides the formation of opinion^ 



• The Rev. Henry Woodward of Felbard. Hit Esftays, oow about to be p«t>- 
Titbed, exhibit an originality and boldness of thought, a skill in metaphysical analy^iSy 
and a iweetness of Umper, that forcibly remind us of Jeremy Taylor* 
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bntto answer for at) the atrocities of religious war, all the horrors 
df the Inqnisition and of the penal laws. 

Some, however, make a further progress towards knowledge ; 
ibey have made researches more or less complete on some of its 
Ipetteral laws ; they have instituted isolated observations, and have 
formed theories for certain facts* Let us vary our illustrations, 
mtiA take an example of this half- knowledge from the commercial 
kgttlatioti of France. To protect the iion works of France, a 
ilntj is imposed on the import of the article from abroad, amount* 
ing to 150 per cent.; of course every other species of manufac- 
ture in mhkh tron is used has been damnitied by a law vastly 
increasing the expense of machinery ; but here the legislator con- 
Atied his observations to one trade, and never for a moment 
Iboagfct of the others. Again, in the silk trade, a duty is imposed 
on the erport of raw silk, to secure a supply of raw niateriul for 
tbe fnlanufacturer, and at the first blush the plan may seem judi* 
cious. But extend the observations : limited in his market, the 
^k'grower will not raise more worms than he is likely to sell ; 
tlie aupply for the home market cannot be brought to meet the 
exigencies of a sudden increased demand, and the manufacturer 
b absolotefy injured by the law devised for his protection. 
« But we may find a stronger instance of this mischievous half* 
knowledge without travelling from social into economic statistics, 
or quitting England for France. It was deemed necessary to 
eheck the crime of forgery, and tlie means devised were, to make 
it n capital oflfence. The error founded on partial observation, 
wbich led to this murderous statute, is even now sufficiently com« 
mon ; it is, simply, that attachment to life is the most influential 
motive m the human mind ; the application of the principle to the 
C0te failed, because it was soon evident that forgers felt life to be 
bat slightly periled. For this blunder there was even then no 
otetrae ; over and over again it had been demonstrated that the 
iadisernfiiiMite severity of our penal statutes defeated the object of 
ptmialmient, that persons wronged refused to prosecute, witnesses 
lied to avoid giving evidence, or prevaricated in the courts, juries 
fought the most absurd pretexts to acquit contrary to their oaths, 
mercffal judges made loop-holes in the law, and pardons were, 
anderirery equivocal circumstances, granted by the crown; so that, 
in fact, a criminal about to commit an offence might fairly calculate 
that, if detected, he had far more chances of escape than a soldier 
in tbe field of battle. These statements were made and proved 
by an unanswerable array of facts; but the persons who thus 
pleaded were hooted as philosophers, and informed that these 
matters could be duly estimated only by practical men ! Phi«- 
losophers, we grant, are attached to theories^ but really what are 

pa 
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called practical men are the greatest theorists in the world ; the 
difference is, that the philosopher's theory is a general view de- 
rived from a large induction of authenticated facts; the prac- 
tical man's theory is a partial view based on the maxima of his 
nurse or his grandmother, on some unmeaning phtase of soimd- 
ing words devised and perpetuated by faction, or at be^t, pa, .the 
induction of his own narrow judgment and. limited experience. 
The false doctrines of some philosophers have produced a cer- 
tain amount of mischief, but it is as a drop of water to Uiq wliole 
Atlantic, comipared with the vast mass of evil perpeftraied by the 
legislation of those who call themselves emphatically practical 

men. . ,'i 

To know human nature is to know the general Jawfr of iniOian 
action, to ascertain the general course of man's physical and 
moral faculties. Previously «a all observation, it might mem thzi 
bumat) acdena would> if registered^ preseait as/vastta'Vtari«ty*ai 
the caprices of die will, and that to sbscover:any thing tikef JaW' 
in their production 'Would be more absorditkan toinvatitigal^ the 
roles of the wind, or ike regulations of the^w^itiwiiid;; ycft, \tb^ 
we past from indcvidmls to masses, we find ^«ett' w those Actiom 
which aeeoi most fortuitoua, a regularity efprodaction,.^aM'<Mrder 
of succession^ that can only arise fromt fixity cif<€aus^. 'Tbulr^ 
were a man always |o eiamine oolf individpat 'drops of wut^,' he 
oould never conceive- the beaoti&l pfienemeaiiMi oif'thci raintoow; 
it is only when the drops- are aggregated in-aoaases, and plisted'M 
a position favoovable |or observiilion> that- he can oobtMifAate 
that glorious arch spanning the lioriaoai and seoming to e o w tt i eU 
em*th with heaven. .. • , t,. ... hm -, 

Of all tlie crimes that seem leM to depend ofrlmhiian foi^ 
sight, diat of nuirder would seem tbe mostibvtuitous,* since f&t 
the most part it is perpetrated in consequence of tholiyelisss qiiar^ 
rds, or d circumstances appai^ently aocideivtal. Yet iestperiience 
proves, not only that murders var^ very little in their^ sinnctal 
amount, but that the instruments with which they are coflmiHed 
are annually employed in nearly the same proportions. The fol- 
lowing table, establishing this extraordinary fact, has been com- 
piled by Mr. Quetelet, from the records of criminal Justice. Jn 
France. And this uniformity is especially remarkable uiji<:oan- 
try where murders assume a nieloHclramatic form, sveming to 
require countless coincidences to complete their scenic effect. 
The details of tlieir perpetration, as recorded iii f' 1«« X^^uaes 
Criminelles C^Ubres," sliow a magnificence in Ike ^conception, 
and a savage atrocity in the execution, to which our juditial re^ 
cords can furnish no parallel. 
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. it itt'thejkusuiess.oC astetieticianto boUtci and tabulate fods 
ill onbf tOidiaoover dieJ«Mp of itbetriioociirceiioe; it is no fmtol 
h#8,|)Cop^ fliitjntotinvestigait 'theiiiciNise^^ Bttt in the fifeseat 
UMltsm»jm99ittite otberlBodiBiiliicated*faot8^ that seem at least to 
Uh^^^H^ja gjmfiftl|irindpl6iGonnetited with' this table, which de- 
3f^inWj|0)xbdt noticed.' Theve j».'BO! bettor- attested, nor vore 
aalwishipgitrecord'tnihiatofyrthau the sadden appearance of a dis^ 
posiWn tAi-conunit some, caertain crime in a definite manner 
spre^ing like « contagious. disease^ jreachtng a iearCul height in 
d^SMepfjfeyesy effort to neiprdssiit^atid then graduailjr sinking 
i«ito>^b)iYi<m« The>«adflM8ti>f wdtchTfindiingiiiour country and 
in.J^eHt (England, ;tfaQ I crime '.of poisoning in France when Uie 
Cfi0mbres]Ardeuiei ivace.cataUished, therri^-l^uming in Eng« 
land within our own memory, are familiar examples.'. Does not 
tb^feiainiiloifmvt tbatiwem^gbt mckon a ceitain sympathy or 
pxHicipIp 9f imitaliott among the kadang iatentiTes ta crime? 
I^t.us s«Q if there are any ^itiierifaotSitbat, seem to point at the 
s^piei jC^yidusi^n ? Tibe .foUownig ia ft.table of the suicadescom- 
B>it(^ in .the.depaitment of the Seine. from the year 1&17 to 
l^^ni^Msively^n . r 
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48 
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115 
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But these are not the only facts to which our attention must be 
directed ; at a meeting of the Academy of Medicine, a few years 
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ago, Castel mentioned that a soldier in the Hotel of the Tnvalids, 
had recently committed suicide by hanging himself from a post in 
the court ; within a few weeks twelve of bis comrades deaUoved 
themselves in the same way, and at the same post. The fatal 
post was removed and tUe propensity to suicide immediately 
ceased. Esquirol related six cases of a disposition to destroy 
children, that had occurred within bis experience, since Madame 
Cornie*s trial for that crime. The propensity to suicide was at 
one tintie shockingly displayed in an English regiment at Malta; 
the commanding otiicer at length ordered that the body of the 
next saicide should be denied Christian interment, and treated 
with striking indignity; it was so done, and no other caae of 
self-destruction appeared while the regiment remained ia the 
island. A very intelligent officer, whose testimony waa corrobo- 
rated by a popular magistrate, informed us, while preparing this 
article, that the propensity of soldiers to use their bayonets on the 
slightest pro\*ocation has been aggravated a buudred-fold since 
the recent discussions on the propriety of their being perioittedlo 
wear side-arms. One more instance and we luive done; it it of 
too grave importance to be pasted over lightly. 

A clergyman, master of a very large and popular school, ibe 
locality of which, for reasons that will presently ai^ar, we miist 
not specify, recently informed one of his friends, that he bad 
discovered a new pupil in the act of practising a disgraceful 
vice. " Send him home to his parents and say nothing about it," 
was the friend's judicious recommendation. The scfaooUnaster 
however, placed great confidence in his own eloquence and the 
corrective powers of birch; he asaeoibled his boya, made an 
excellent harangue on the guilt of the delinquent, and gavf hioi a 
sound Hogging. The example of crime proved more influential 
than the example of punishment, and the vice spread so raptdly 
that the whole school was broken up in consequence. These and 
countless similar facts lead us to question the propriety of 
describing vice at all, in the moral tales designed for young per- 
eons, even though the consequent punishment be ever. so strougly 
depicted* The importance of the lesson will, we trust, excuse 
the slight deviation from our subject. 

Before we quit these tables of murders and suicides, we may 
notice the value of such returns in a jurisprudential point of 
view. In France the proportion of suicides to homicidea is 
neorly as 5 to 3, consequently, if a dead body be found in France^ 
without any evidence appearing for the cause of death, there is 
much greater probability of the deceased having fallen by self- 
violence than by the himd of an nssassin. If it appear ibai the 
deceased has died by suffocation or strangulation, tke prohahili* 
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tiff for suicide are so greatly increased as, in the absence of other 
evidence, to justify a verdict. We shall have occasign again to 
Axatmne the judicial value of statistical science. 

M. Quetdet investigates the laws of human nature, under the 
form of deteraiining the diaracteriatics of the average man 
(J^hommt fnoyeM)f a course very convenient for those \%ho have 
made any advance in statistical science, but which requires some 
explanation to beginners and general readers. Let us tirst 
observe, that all men establish in their own minds a standard of 
human nature, that is, an abstract idea of average man, by which 
they measure not merely physical development, but also moral 
conduct and intellectual power. We have names for almost every 
deviation from this conventional standard ; we speak of giants 
Sind dwarfs, who exceed or fall short of the average height, of 
fruitful and unfruitful marriages, of geniuses and blockheads, of ex<- ^ 
Cessive mortality in any particular year or district, though in most 
cases we have not accurately fixed the standard by which we 
determine these instances to be exceptions from the general laws 
of humanity. Now the object of Mr. Quetelet*s book is to 
determine and fix this standard of judgment, to ascertain as far as 
practicable the laws of human nature from the cradle to the 
grave, and to direct attention to important points, that have been 
either wholly neglected or only partially investigated. Befme 
going any further it is of some importance to observe, that tl)e 
average man of one country in duration of life, enjoyment of com* 
fort, mental development and countless other important parti^ 
ci^lafs, may and does differ materially from the average man of 
another. Nay more, these representative abstractions will differ 
in localities at no great distance from each other, in an agricul- 
tural and manufacturing county, in town and country ; in a city 
and its suburbs. It is obvious that, by comparing the averages of 
different localities, we can at once determine which dem<unds tlie 
preference, and that we are placed in a position for examining 
the causes of the superiority of the one and the degradation of 
tfie other. Until, however, these standards be ascertained, it is 
just as obvious that all reasoning on the subject must be vague 
and inconclusive. A striking example of this simple truth has 
been recently exhibited in our own country; some years ago, tlie 
sufferings of the factory operatives, and their physical and moral 
wretehedness, were pictured with great force of eloquence in both 
bouses of pailiament and in the columns of several leading jour- 
nals; British humanity — and Britain has a very abundant stock of 
the article, and a still more copious supply of its spurious iii^itt- 
tions-^was appealed to; and we were not 6tr from bising p^suaded 
tbat our manufacturing supremacy was a national curse, calamity. 
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and disgrace. The operatives took advantage of this popular 
clamour : they hoped by it^ means to difninish the use of tnaclit*- 
nery and the employneut of cbtldreii m faetorieSy and as a conse* 
quence to secure for themselves higher wages. It in scarcely 
necessary^ in the present state of economic QcienoCy to turn aside 
from our immediate object, and show that the success of the oper- 
atives would have been ruinous^to their own interests ; the results 
of machinery ai^e too welt understood by all, except those whduH 
the stream of time has left stranded on ihe beaeh io g aee ia 
stupid wonder on the current that rolls by. The manufactiivers 
answered the charges made against them by- ati appeal to tneon- 
trovertible facts, the tables of tuort^litv, the reicorda of hospitals 
and police-offices, the registers of parisnes and courts of justice; 
but there are still people in the world, who prefer the figures of 
speech to the figures of arithmetic, and the rules of Longintus to 
those of Cocker. Pathetic tal^s, more tbhn Sufficient to supply ^ 
whole generation of novelists, prevailed over a dull, dry parade of 
stupid figures, and a Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to examine the state of our manufacturing population. 
The Report is now open before us, and, with the exception of the 
memorable Report on the silk trade^ in which six lines from the 
Committee are the prelude to one thousand pages of opposing 
statements and contradictory evidence, we never beheld so extra- 
ordinary a result from the labours of sane men. It was scarcely 
contended that mortality was increased ^by factory employm^rtt, 
but it was strenuously asserted that life wqs rendered a buirdeQt/ 
and that Coleridge's daring personificatiou of " Life in Death,*" in 
his *• Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner," was but a faint and feeble 
image of Hfe in mknufactories. Finally, the Comiwittee came to 
a conclusion in whidi nothing was concluded, and a tonimission 
was issued to investigate the subject. The extraordinary merits 
of the reports produced by the Factory Commissioners, docu- 
ments in which the exactness of science is for the first time fally 
proved to be the only guide for enlightened humanity and really 
useful charity, state^apers that are en k<mo«ir to our age add 
country, lead us to forgive, and almost forget^ tbe eeites of <ab^«#- 
dities which caused their production, and which they effectively 
counteracted. We extract one table from thetei iovahMfcle • 
Reports ; it decisively settles tbe questioa of the «fiect of factory 
labour on the health of children, tested by the bert «ltainaMe 
standard, growth insiaeaadwieight: it is however tobetegrettM, 
that relative etrengtli, tested by diedyaamoaneter, Wf» not dsici> ei*- 
amined, for this is one of the surest measures^ of the efiecteipro- 
duced by an injurious occupation* 
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51»13 
54*80 
59 69 
66^08 

83*41 

87-86 

96'«« 

100*41 

106-35 
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47*970 

49-624 
51-155 
53-703 
55-636 
57-745 
58-503 
59*811 
60-413 
6«-7«l 



Non^'FACi'diiy^ CHtiimsir. 
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HdtHttft^aise, 



53-S6 

60-28 

58*36 

67-25 

76-36 

78-68 

86*83 

110-30 

117*80 

126*30 



48-564 
50-650 
51-006 
52-962 
54-977 
56»625 
58-020 
63-201 
64-068 
69*891 



Feoiftlcs* 



^"^^ 
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50^ 
54-44 
6113 
6&(n 
7«r72 
83*43 
93*61 
91''16 
102*44 
122*00 



48-438 
49-371 
52-099 
59-666 
55-069 
58-226 
59*153 
58-083 
60*708 
64*750 



Arehige m weight of ao equal number of mides mid females of all the 

above ages, from nine to seventeen^ iqclusive. 

Ibf. Ibft. 

BojB employed in factories 75*175 Girls employed in factories 74*739 
Non^faqiory boys •,•,.. 78*680 j Nou-factory girls ,..,.. 75-049 

Average So size of ati equal number of males and females of all the above 

«gt», from trine to seventeen, Inohisive* 

Boys employed i^ factories 55*282 Girls employed in factories 54-951 
Noa-factpry boys w 55*563 | Non-factory girls ••..•• 54-971 

Namben weighed and measured for preparing the above table. 

" IPactory boys '..•...., 410 J Non-factory boys 227 

' Factory girls 1 . , 652 Nonfactory girls 201 

JLeavhig now these more general views of statistics^ we shall go 
lightly throueh soHie of the prificipaViaws of human natnre from 
birth to death examined by M. Quetelet, dwelling at length only 
on tiiMe which reqvfire to be more thoroughly investigated, or 
have too immediate a bearing on the genermi interests of society to 
be dismissed lightly. 

Many carious and important questions are connected with the 
faetr of births and feemidity of marriages* It appears that more 
boys are bom 4lian ^is in ike proportion of about 105 to 100, 
and that this proportion is rather greater in legitimate than illegi* 
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timate births.* It appears, also, that this excess of male bir^ 
is slightly, if at all, varied by cliinale; but tbtt it varies. €oxi^ii^«i>> 
ably in relation to the comparative ages of the parents. We have 
vaioly sought for documents to scrutinize this law; Professor 
Hofackejr in Germany, und Mr. Sadler in this country, have exa- 
mined the subject, and arrived at very nearly the same results. 
The professor, ' ho wever, confesses that he could obtain only a 
limited number of observations, and Mr. Sadler had do docunieot 
but Debrett's Peerage . We<}uote Professor Hofacker^ table, 
Vfi\h tpe hope that it may ft^ract the notice of medacml men and 
induc^ them to keep a record of their observations. 
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The huiband is younger . . 
The huiband is (he same age 
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Do. do. 
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Do. do. 
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S4 and 36 ...... 5 
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36 and 48 ) 

Do. do 

Do. do 
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48and60 • 
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than the wife .. .. .. 

as the wife • . . 

by from S to 6 jears . • • • 

by from 6 to 9 years . . . « 
by from 9 to 18 years 

by 18 years and upwards . . 

the wife's between 16 and 96 

the wife's between S6 and 46 

the wife is yoouger 



Number of 

fi<ijs iMtrn (of 

vnery lOOgiflji. 



• » 



the wife is of middle age 
the wife is older . . 



• . 



• • 



• . 



the wife of middle age 



f • 



9o*a 

f«9*4 
f«4-f 

i4d*t 

too-0 

95*4 

176-9 

1t4'S 
109« 

I9th0 



With regard to fecundity of marriages, vfe shall simply extimol 
M. Quetelet's general results, without comment. 

" 1 . Precocious marriages cause more or less sterilityi and pcoduce 
children with less than tbe ordinaiy chances of life. 

*' 2. Marriages that are not barren produce the same number of children 
whatever be tbe age at wbicb they take place» provided tbatihis agpe iloes 
not exceed about thirty-tbree years for tbe husband^ and twenty-six for 
tbe wife; after which period the productiveness of tbe parties dial* 
nisbes. 

'' 3. The most productive marriages are those ia which tbe husband k 
as old or a little older than the wife." 

- » 

To these we may add a new ista^stical law, first annouoced by 
Mr* Worouzow Gr^ in bis Report on the Social Statiaticf of tb» 



•^■•"'-••»— ■—^P^FW^ 



■•■w^»^"^"*"-^i»»w'»— ^^^w^^-n^ 



* The eqnality of theaexes teeim to be m bs e qacutl y reatored bjfts greater vrtftal 
nortality of male infaats. 
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Ketberlaadsy itad at the recent meeting of the BritUi Asaocia- 
tbn io Publjn. 

** We flow come to notice one proportion, discovered by my brother 
wa4 myself, some years ago, which Is ao constant, as almost to entitle it 
Io the appdtation of a general law, though the laor/at optrandi is not ea^ 
to conjecture. Tke proportion vf bkriht to u mornage (cipher of fecun- 
tlity) appean to vary inrersefy at the proportum vf wuuriagca to tke 
popukUum (cipher of marriage). 
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Pravincet. 
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fecundity. 
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of 
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4*60 
4-60 
4*65 
4-69 
4-74 
4-75 
4-86 
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14r9 
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6-33 
6-37 
6-46 
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1641 
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Luxembourg .... 
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Zealand •••••..* 

Friesland 

£. Flanders ...... 

Average .... 


Ul-0 


636 


144t 



" The same inverse proportion is observable io the eighty-six depart- 
ments of France ; a synopsis of which is here given^ for the sake of 
brevity. 
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From 
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** In the counties of England the same result obtains^ thus : — 



ENGLAND. 
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3-19 
396 
3-87 
4-03 
4-41 
4 50 
4>7 
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M. Quetelet next proceeds to iovestigate the inflpence ot cli« 
mate, season, the hour of the day, &c.« and the preventive checks 
resulting from the density of population, and the ratio of morta- 
lity. These and many similar heads of inquiry^ we reluctantly 
pass over, because to examine them efficiently would demand 
more sptice than we can devote to the author's entire work. To 
those who feel an interest in this department of statistical science, 
we particularly recommend the chapter on still-bom children ; but 
we cannot quit it without quoting a gratifying proof of the r«pid 
advance of obstetrical knowledge, taken from Hawkins' Elements 
of Medical Statistics. In the Lying-in Hospital of London, 
where nearly 5000 patients are received annually, the follawing 
changes have taken place in the ratio of mortality t«^ 
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Durmg the last period th^ mortality of tnodiiers'at th^ Hiitet 
Dieu in Paris vifas 1 in 15 for moth^ts^ titmo^' iweiity'times 
greater than that of London. ' .i'" 

The subjects of mortality and population occupv tile reman^er 
of M. Quetelet*8 first volume. We shall only pomt out. a few of 
his results. The influence of place on mortality proves that <:61d 
climates are more favourable to life than warm climates. ' ' '' 

'* In the north of Europe there is 1 death for 41*1 inb^bit^ts. ^ 

In the centre 1 ••'. . 40*ff 

In the south I .... 33'7 

At Batavia (lat. 6^ W) .... 1 .... 26." 



The difference between the mortality of cities and t)ye comtfry 
is sufficiently marked in Bel^um. There were ' ; 

** In the cities . « I death for every 36^ inhabitants. 
In the country, 1 46'9." • 



1 



* We cannot satisfactorUy ascertain tliis di^erence in Euffland »< the i»te </ potla- 
lity, however, for Lohfloil and Citasffow differs hut slightly fron that.for ^ coM^. 
parts of Belghim. There n in London i death for 460 inhahit^nta; ia.<9lanMi» 
1 for 46-8. ^"^ 
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It is remarked that great fecundity is always accompanied by 
great mortalit)*. England, the Republic of Guanaxuato in Mexico, 
the tvirb extremes in the scale of population, exhibit this very 
forcibly. 
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pRoposTuon or Inblasivants 



T6 a Marriage* 



134*00 
£9*76 



To t Birth. 



3500 
16*06 



To a Death. 



58*00 



19*70 



But in this estimate it must be observed that the fecundity of 
the poptulalioD is a very diffierent thing from the fecundity of mar- 
riages. ; In htct, a great mortality must diminish the fecundity of 
marriageSi by le ss ening their duration and increasing the number 
of second and third nuptials. The influenoeof sex on mortality 
ii very marked at different ages; it is even appreciable before 
birth, the number of still-bom males to that of females being in 
the pro^ortioniof about ^ to 2; the number of deaths during the 
first twQ months of life ifs as 4 to 3 ; in the third, fourth and fifth 
months as 5 to 4 ; thenceforward the difference gradually dimi- 
nishes, and about the tenth month wholly disappears.* Between 
the agei of. Hand 1& the mortality of females is sensibly greater 
4isiifthat pf m^lea; fropi *i] to, 26 the. dii:ect contrary is observed ; 
froii^.!26.to 5p, ^ei^le mortality exceeds male, and the difference 
is greater in the country than in the towns ;t from iO upwards 
th^ mortality of both sexes is nearly alike. 
, Ajge is the circumstance that most remarkably modifies the law 
of molality, as may be seen by the inspection of our ordinary 
tables of life,^ The age of five years is that in which the proba- 
ble duration of life U greatest ; the mortality of infancy is exces- 
sive.§ M*^uete)et calculates the following number of deaths 

* It mutt be borne id mind that the excess of male over female births is not, talieii 
tlone, suflldeot to aocomit for this disparity of mortality, Uie proportion between male 
and ttmtjk hiHha baiag oi^ about m 20 to 19. 

t There is an obvious cai|se for this disparity m the fact that women in the towns do 
not, during pregnancy, engage in such laborious tasks as women in tlie country. 

t We have jSfeady complained of the inaccnraey of oar ordinary life-tables, but we 
have been just informed that an eminent sUtistician is engaged in preparing a new 
leries of tables, in which the distinctions of profession, pUice, aez, &c. will be catefoUy 
preserred. 

i M. Quetelet attributes no small portion of tliis mortality to infant baptism, but we 
thu be Citimates too higblv the Inforious effects of exposure in a cold church, and the 
nfiu^s fright^ especially in English dties, where the chprclies are well warmed. 
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oat of \OfiM bfrthv for die tccompflroynkg four dataef of infidM 

under one year of age. 

Out of 1 0,000 male ehilcTren born in tbe eity . . 2574*die in die first yetf . 

Ditto bora ill the country, 2425 

Ditto, female cbHdren born in tbe dty • . 2068 

Ditlo. 4.*4 « bi»m In tlie country, 1999 

Average deatbs among 10,000 children 2266 in tbe first yfar« . 

In &ct, one-tenth of the infants that enter tbe world die in the 
first month. We trust aoon to have an opportunity afforded us 
of scrutinizing this subject more closely by the publicatioa of 
M. Villermi'tf long eitpected work,* and* we therefore pass ^vef 
the less important influences tfaal modify noortalityf umk tkm mumy 
disputable questions comiected with the general laws of popiH 
lation.f 

In hid second volume M. Qoetelet eommences bjr eitsmatinf 
tbe development of siae, weight, and force. We k*?e whtaAf 
shown the hiiportant bearing of the first two elemento on n vital 
political question ; it is easy to show that they may be l«r«edl»a 
very profitable account in medical jnrisprtidence. The#e art 
countless occasions on which it wouM be of tbe iftoiott impoiK 
ance to determine the age of an individual by physical <}iialic«et) 
but science as yet does not furnish us with any sodi resource, but 
leaves us in most cases to a frightful empiricism. 

" When a physician is called upon to examine tbe body of a ebM 
found dead, and from simple inspection states tbe probable age of M 
infant, it is manifest that no element exists for tbe verifieation of hit 
opinion, however erroneous H may be* If, on tbe «onirary> to bis MtK 
nration of tbe age were appended tbe size and weight of tbe body, aoi 
some other physical characteristics capable of difcct measuremeat^ and if 
we had besides exact tables of the cipher of these physical cbancters Utf 
different ages, and tbe limits of their variations for qbildrea regularly 
formed, not only would the physician's opinion be susceptible of verffi- 
cation, but it would scarcely be required if tbe elements of verific^dit 
admitted of great exactness. Sudi approximations (supposing petfiltl 
certainty unattainable) ought not to be rejected In legal niediciney sltie^ 
they tend to substitute precise characters and exact data for tbe "vtagoe 
and frequently erroneous guesses of empiricism.^ 

The investigations on tbe intensity of farce at different afea, 
the quickness of the pulse, the mnnber of inspirations, speed i* 
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Howerer, w« happen to know three (amilie*, ail Tery large, Indeed toytlief a i oti i flag 
to twenty- nine, parents not included, in which, from such notion, it wiit eoslomiHrj not 
to liave the children baptised before they were three yean old, and out of this numbeb 
only one died in* infant y . 

* lis title it ** Des Lois de la Population, on Rapport de la BfMedns avce rEcf^ 
mie politique." We understand that it Is nearly through tbe press. 

t Tlie fierce controversies that have raged on most ol these polmi stfbuf a SuflkMt 
reaaon for oBiitang their diiccBMioa in a merely geaefil view of tt^tiillail ideiiectf 



wtUnf m r«mii»g» height mnI distaac* in lenpitg. Sec, poitiC to 
some very singular conclusioiis; but the observatioiit are not auf-* 
fiei^^ ntioiero«8> ta establish a delimte result. Mr. Babbage, 
at the meeting of the Britt^k Association in Cambridge^ dwelt 
very strongly upon tite great' advantages that woitld result from 
constructing tables of Comtaui^ for M that is UEieasuraMe in the 
diflferenl ithtgd<MAt of N at anre.' 

M« Quetdet*has endeavoured to supply the portbn of that 
MsMto plan ti4ikb relates to the meaaereaMe qualities of masir 
Theae> sre, boweuefi many tinpovtant mattertf whkh yet are 
i0kMf «nCo»cii6di In a oonversalion on tbe subject of these- 
QsMeiatils mslb Mn BtabbegOi et tiie sectnt meeting in:Dttblin| 
b« etaited to «•> as be bad- previously done to M. C^etelet, that 
be bad often minuted several human actions, for instance, bow 
if a nyeteps a* tmn* takes^ an arnoimite; bow many strokes of an oar 
tt aatlcAr mahes^ hovirmany biowsof a hammer a smith gives; how 
imoy 'sttisbee af taito puts m a piece of cioth; and that he had- 
fsMidb these numbers little liable to variaitton. We have to averjp 
limtevl eietenf aepeaeeri- these observations with precisely the same 
resah* In'the coin-s* of the investigation, we found tbat tke uni^ 
f e nawfy of the* sound of the ktfmmers in a forge prodnoed a species 
of barmony-to tbe ear; joss as, when we recline by a mountaiiH 
brook fretting and dashing over countless obstacles, the separato 
am l id s come at lirst confused oo the ear, but, after a tinte^ from 
their regnlari^, melt into one tone of soothing melody. It would 
be highly intev^ting to contniue these observations, and also to 
defstmtne whether they have any and what relations to sex, age, 
pulsations, inspirations, and other physical attributes. 

^e determination of the average man in bis moral and intel- 
toetual character is beset witti difficulties that at first sight seem 
insuperable* We have a unit of measurement for size and 
weight; we have the dynamometer to estimate strength; but 
^p^hero is the stsocbird for determiniag courage, virtiae,^ memory, or 
genius^ May wo not, however, aipproKimate to correctness by 
dUiyDtly vegisteriog iho effects? Suppose tbat tke aggregate of 
certain crimes in one coiomunity is as t to lO^OOO of tbe popula* 
tioMy JSHi tbe aggregate of crimes in assther community is as 1 to 
MX) of the population^ have we not here sonoe means of judging 
tboir relative tendency to tbat particular crime 1 Again, let tbere 
be* twtr boys at school, one of whom can learn by role a certain 
Oilmber of lines m half an hour, while another will require three 
k€M»8 to master the same task, have we not daU for estimaling 
tiMtr relative quickness? And if one has lost the remembrance of 
these lines ait tbe end of a month, while tbe other retains them to 
^le ^ni of m .ycar» oasiiol we institute a compaiisoo betweeo tbe 
relative tenacity of their memories? 
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And here we cannot forbear making an important psydiolo- 
gical remark suggested by a long course of observations made hy 
ourselves and others on the education of the memory. Quick- 
ness and tenacity of memory are essentially different qualities, 
and neither of Uiem is identical with the still more vahiaUe 
quality, readiness of memory. The habit of getting by rete is 
easily acquired by practice, but its utility is not merely queation- 
able, its excessive cultivation is positively injurioos. l^w persons 
can have seen much of a university education without discovering 
that what are called '^ crammed men,'* who have imbtbed from 
tutors a fixed amount of knowledge to gain a particular honour, 
or pass a particular examination, generally forget as fast ju they 
have acquired, and in a few yean appear as if they IkmI JMver 
learned. Tenacity of memory is a much more valuable acquire- 
ment, but even this, when merely verbal, is more injurious than 
serviceable. We knew an instance of a student, who actually 
learned the six books of Euclid by heart, though he could not teU 
the difference between an auj^Ie and a triangle^ This was dis^ 
covered by accident; one of his plates was missing while Ik was 
under examination; his examiner drew a figure, and frfaced die 
letters in a different order from that to which he had been accus* 
tomed, and the poor ^outh was completely at a stand<*>still. fiea^ 
diness of memory, like quackness and tenacity, may be greatly 
improved, if not acquired, by practice. Repeated int^mogutoms, 
judiciously worded, form the entire secret of the ^ucatiraut art; 
but schoolmasters in general find it much easier passively U> bear 
a task, than to muster up as much intellectual eiiei|graa ia oeces- 
sary to ask a question. 

This is not a digression from our subject,. on the coin tnaiy it 
shows the vast importance of statistical inquiries iu the importmit 
science of education — a science, by the way, at a iowier ebb in 
England than in any other civilized nation on theeartk. 

The most important question in mcNral* statistics is dit Um of 
the tendency to crimes, and the causes by which it is modified. 
M. Quetelet especially examines the iuAuence of seasons, diouKe, 
sex, and age, and shows that these do produce variations «{ con- 
siderable amount. But there is a preUminaty difficuily uif^ by 
M. Alpbonse de Candolle, which we do not think Jbas been satis- 
factorily obviated ; all reasoning respecting the statistics of orine 
are based upon a certain number brought under the cognisance of 
the law, which, however, form only an inde£nite part, of all the 
crimes committed. M. Quetelet answers, that the discovered 
crimes in any country bear a tolerably definite proportiou to the 
entire number of crimes committed, and thinks that thb is proved 
by the astonishing constancy with which the same, or jiesLriy the 
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same^ numbers are reproduced annually in the returns of crimet 
No^, though this regularity is very striking in the criminal regis- 
ters of France and Belgium, as may be seen in the table of muiv 
d«Ta quoted at the commencement of this article, the English 
reUirns present no such uoifDrmity, as will appear from the fol^ 
lowing table : — 

Return ofCimmttalsfor Crime in England and Wales, 

(From Marshall's StatSstkal Tables.) 



Y<AJtS«... 



Lerttfn/ 

B*f^b^ 

Highwaj-R«bbery . 
Arson .....•.•.•.. 

Murder 

^lltfMes egamst \ 
Game JukYn • . f 
Total of ComnittaU 

No bif)' found 

Acquitted * 

<;o»vkt«J 

Sentenced to Death 
^teeuted ..« 



1824. 



10,526 

460 

S58 

28 

73 

178 

13,698 
1,662 

«,611 

9,423 

1,017 

49 



1825. 



11,147 

428 

189 

22 

94 

151 

14.437 

1,685| 

2,788 

9,664 

986 

50 



1826. 



12,478 

478 

307 

17 

57 

182 

16,161 
1,786 
3,271 

11,107 

1,146 

57 



1827. 



13,380 

572 

381 

14 

65 

284 

17,921 
1,950 
3,407 

12,564 

1,456 

' 70 



1828. 



11,300 

249 

314 

14 

83 

366 

16,564 
1,672 
3,169 

11.723 

1,086 

79 



1829. 



13,885 

171 

299 

37 

47 

230 

18,675 
1,800 
3,614 

13,261 

1,311 

74 



1830. 



13,399 

155 

301 

45 

65 

141 

18,107 
1,832 
3,470 

12,805 

1,351 

46 



1831. 



13,698 

152 

573 

10 

57 

105 

19,647 
2,094 
3,723 

13,830 

1,549 

52 



We have quoted only a portion of these returns, because this is 
sufficiwt t<» show either that the cecurrence of crimes in England 
is l^iore variable than in France or Belgium, or that our registers 
•are less exact The latter appears to be in some measure the 
ease, for there la a greater approach to uniformity in the last three 
years. The British islands are, however, sulijected to a cause of 
perturbation from which France and Belgium are exempt*— the 
adrainistratioa of justice by an unpaid magistracy* Facility of 
communication, and the reports of cases in the public Journals, 
are fast fytoducing uniformity in England and Wales; but in Ire- 
lafnd the executive varies in every county, and almost in every parish. 
We conkl name more than one instance in which the criminal 
'Calendar, heaviest in the kind and number of offences, proved to 
be die lightest when scrutinized at the assizes; but we only refer 
id 'tbe subject for the purpose of warning statisticians to examine 
beyond* llie simple facts stated in the returns, when they institute 
• e^nnparisotis b^ween the amount of crimes in different districts. 
' fi«it'U much more important question remains yet to be dis- 
cfussed'^tbe eSbct of education on the tendency to crime, , " It is 
now," sbysr a yftiitr in a popular periodical, '' established by deci- 
sive evidenctt, Aat pablic instruouon not only has no effect what- 
ever iaf diminishing the tendency to crime, but that it greatly in* 
creases' it/' The chief foundation for this strange assertion is of 
course M. Guerry's celebrated work on the Aloral Statistics of 
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JFniBce* H» provea iidigpuUibly that Ibere ar# moBt crimes 
i^aiQst properly ia the departoeDto where there i» moei Mblic 
inftructioii; but he does not add that these are also the wealthieat 
portions of France* Of course there will be most crimes against 
property where there dre most temptations and opportunitiea^for 
their commission. To deduce any argument ..from the con* 
comitancy of crime and instruction appears to us not y&ry unlike 
the argument of the preacher, who tried to demonstrate the wis- 
dom of Providence from the fact that large rivers always ^w 
tiear large towns^ 

A more difficult objection to the diffusion of education ia fur« 
niched in the following extract from a Report made to the Mid« 
dlesex Magistrates by the Chaplain of Coldbath Fields Prison : 

" As to the capabilities of prisoners to receive iDstrucUon, the chap* 
lain, desirous of ascertaining on certain data what capabilities prisoners 
tiiossesscd of acquiring religious and moral instruction to counteract tb# 
demoralizing influence with wbicb they are surrounded, has iaijiiiredinto 
the education of 967 prisoners individaally, vi2« 701 malesi and 206 
lermales, in tbis prison on the 20th of September last. 

** The following result appears : — « 

FaiSONE R8 ••••••»•• M7 

Those uneducated, first idiprisonment ^^Iiaj 

Ditto, imprisoned before 48 J 

TliOse educated, first imprisonment 646 7 u-« 

Ditto, Imprisoned before 217 3 

Total, first imprisonment 702 

Total, imprisoned before • . . • « 265 

*^ From tbis inquiry the chaplain draws bis conclusion, that it is not 
the want of educatioui but the absence of principle, which leads te 
^ime/' 

Before examining the validity of the worthy chaplain's conclu- 
sion, we must quote another document brought forward by the 
ibpponents of education. 

Return of the Prisoners in Glasgow Bridewell^ 

From June, 1834, to JuBe» 1835. 
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Befor# iBjr kifcrence Qom\A be deduced from these documents^ 
we 8li#iAi SarH tisve acentatelj ascertained the proportion of the 
educated to the uneducated in the several populations; and, 
aeeemdly, w^ should have some aecbunt of the amount and quality/ 
aa well as of the fact of education^ or rather instruction. The, 
Report of the Manchealer Statistical Society's Committee on the 
Stele of Edueatioo in that Borough, affords abundant proof that 
die netHre, extent, and efficacy of the instruction aifordedy is not 
to be measured by the mere test of capability to write and read* 
We shall quote a few anecdotes to prove that, in all future edu- 
cational inquiries, the qualifications of the masters must be inves- 
tigated as well as the number of the pupils. 

*' In one of the seminaries of leArning, where there were about 130 
chBdrea, the noise and confusion was so g^eat as to render the replies of 
the ma^r to the mqurries put to him totally inaudible ; he made several 
attempts to obtain silence, but without efiect ; at length, as a last effort, 
he ascended bis desk, and striking it forcibly with a ruler, said in a strong 
Hibernkn aecent, ' 1*11 tell you what it i3> boy;, the first I bear make a 
noise, FU call him up, and kill him entirely ;' and then, perceiving pro- 
bablv on the countenance of his visitor some expression of dismay at this 
movaerous threat, he added quickly, in a more subdued tone, * almost I 
will.* His menace produced no more effect than bis previous appeals had 
done. A dead silence succeeded for a minute or two *, then the whisper- 
ing recoonneoced, and the talking^ shuffling of feet, and general disturb- 
ance. Was soon as bad as ever. The master gave up the point, saying, as 
he descended from his desk, * You see the brutes, there's no managing 
them.* The committee met with two instances of schools kept by mas- 
ters of some abilities, but much given to drinking, who had, however, 
gatned such a reputation in their neighbourhood, that, after spending a 
week or fortnight in this pastime, they could always fill their school*. 
rooms again as soon as they returned to their post. The children, during 
the absence of the masters, go to other schools for the week, or play in 
the streetSf or are employed by their parents in running errands, &c. 
On another occasion, one of these instructors and guardians of the morals 
of our youthf was met issuing from his schqol-room, at the head of his 
scholars, lo see 2ijight in the neighbourhood \ and, instead of stopping to 
reply to any educational queries, only utterdl a breathless invitation to 
come idong and see the sport.'* 

We should be very glad to know from the chaplain, who 
decided so flippantly on the inutility of education, if he had first 
inquired v^ether thfe persons he examined were really edu- 
cated, or whether they had been merely instructed in reading and 
writing? tt is manifest that it would be better for the pupils of 
such masters as thofee described in the Manchester Report, to 
have remained for ever without instruction, than to have been 
aubjeeted to such authofitative contamination. Until some care 
be taken to give the same security by law for the health of the 
miud as is given for the health of the body ; until schoolmasters 
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are subjected to at least as rigid a scrutiny as apothecaries ; it is 
perfect nonsense to talk of education having failed to check the 
progress of crime in England. 

But we can even now statistically prove the beneficial ^ects 
of education, where the primary schools are under the superin- 
tendence of a minister of public instruction^ which is always a 
guarantee for their being more usefully conducted, than when left 
to the superintendence of a master or of voluntary subscribers. 
Mr. Gregg, in the admirable Report to which we have more than 
once referred, has classed the provinces of the Netherlands in 
four divisions proportionate to their relative amount of education. 
We shall quote his comments as \Vell as his taMe— they are 
equally instructive and encouraging. 

Per c«ntlg« of lAh Alta&tt for 

ProTiocet. 1^ PopnUiVw 

at School. 

** In the 5 first provinces, where 13.9 

5 next •• 11.& 

3 next 10.3 

4 last * . 7-9 

** Thus we do find, that, where the greatest qutntom of eikicatiQin 
exists, the more heinous crimes of violence diminish in fi^ueocy. Upon 
crimes of fraud I should doubt any effect being prcMluced^ (appreciable 
by similar tables,) as the causes of these .depend onen less^on the.indlvl* 
dual, if we may so speak, than on the circumstances by wjiich ^ fsjsur- 
rounded. 

'* The fairest and roost satisfactory mode, however, of ascertaining the 
effect of education in diminishing crime is to ascertain ^e proportion of 
offenders who have received instruction. M.Guerry thinks that evien rh this 
way no accurate or gratifying result can be arrived it. Let Us eitarohie 
the state of matters in France, Belgium and America. The data for 
constructing the following table are taken from M. Quetekt and Br, Lie* 
her, and reduced to centesimal proportions* 
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France. 



610 

266 

103 

21 

1000 



Belgium. 



610 
150 



too 



40 



1000 



America. 



256 

551 

180 

13 



1000 
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** Two coDclnsioDS are to be drawn from this table, which has been 
constructed with the greatest care : First, that 81 per cent, of the crimes 
are committed by persons having received no education or a very imper- 
fect one) and only 19 per cent, by those having had the benefit of a 
decent or a superior one. - 

*^ SeemuU^f The fourth column shows the number of crimes against 
property for one against the person, among each division of criminals. 
Frdni. this it a^peturs that the best educated commit, proportionaUy^ more 
cria^es.of, violence than of fraud. This is natural^ inasmuch as, while 
theic passions are equ^y strongs their temptations to theft are incom- 
parably less than those of the ignorant, who are generally also the poor." 
—pp. 26, 27. 

We bave aow examined a few of M. Quetelet's investigations 
into the physical, intellectual, and moral developments of human 
Dature. .Much that is valuable, and much that is curious, we 
hav^ been reluctantly compelled to pass over; compelled by the 
abundance of his materials to make a selection, we have chosen as 
specimens ^hose topics in statistical science which are of most 
pressing and immediate interest. Our great object has been to 
show Ae vast importance of statistical research nationally and 
individually, to gain a new bearing in the cause — *' the figures of 
arithmetic verstis the figures of speech." In the course of our 
observaftions w« have bad to censure, more in sorrow than in anger, 
the great* we^lect of statistical science in these kingdoms ; but we 
mntst add that in this, as in many other departments of knowledge, 
we see the dawn of a better day. To say nothing of the valuable 
tabtes compiled by Finlayson, Rickman and Marshall, vvith 
iiMJustry that may well excite wonder, and skill above all praise, 
we m^y refer to many admirable statistical papers in the Spec- 
tator, butj above all, to the Ordnance Survey now in progress in 
Ireda«d« a copy of which waa laid before the British Association 
at its recent meeting in Dublio. In moving that the thanks of 
that body should be given to his excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
for having dent tbe copies, Mr. Babbage, with equal truth and 

t'ustice, declared that '* the gentlemen engaged in its preparation 
lad earned a right to the lasting gratitude of their countrymen as 
national benefactors.** In this truly national work we have an 
accurate accoui^ of all Jhat is performed by man, or produced by 
nature, witfain the geographical limits of Ireland; it will, when 
complete, be aui invaluable record of the country's resources, and, 
at the same time, will show how they may be developed so as to 
promote the best interests of society. 
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BELGIUM. 

The first volume of the History of Flanders, and its civil and pontical in- 
.sticutions to the year 1305, by Professor WarnkcBiiig, is juSt publish^. 

M. Duvasme-Fletinckx has announced for publication a complete caflec- 
tion of the works of Hubens, in lithographic plates. It will contain at least 
1500 works of that great artist. 

A Royal Society of Sciences has been established at Antwerp, and, thoU^ 
it has existed only six months, it already boasts of many eminent nftm^ of 
foreign literati among its members, such as Alex, von Humboidt, Charles 
Dupin, Dr. Paritet, Aleiuinder de la Borde, De CandoUe, Mai^endiey Uu£b- 
land, &C. &c. 

M. Joly, a Belgian, has written a Play, called " Jacques Artevelde,** whidi 
has been performed with great success, and is highly spoken of by tbe Bel^an 
joornals. 

The Royal Commission for collecting the Chronicles and Hiatoriet of Bel- 
gium held a meeting on the 20th of August. M. Gachard, tbe SecretarT» 
communicated much interesting infoimation. He had been sent by tbe Mi- 
nister of the Interior to Dusseldorf to examine the Archives of that city, 
>vhich were known to contain many manuscripts relative to tbe History ef 
the Belgic provinces. His mission was successful beyond his expectatioa. 
M. Lacumbiet, keeper of the Archives, not only assisted in examining the 
documents to which his attention had been directed, but communicated many 
others of great importance relative to the history of Belgium. There are 
even some that regard English history. 

As connected with literature, it may be interettiog to tome of oor readers 
to be informed of a remarkable sale of the splendid and valuable collectioo 
of the late Count de Rinesse Breidbach, which was to commence at Antwerp 
on the 1st of October, for the first part, and on the 16th of May, 1836, for 
the second portion. This second portion contanM 50,000 medals and coiat, 
ancient and modern; with a library of 700 works on numismatology; a col* 
lection of anti(|uities, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Celtic, German, &c; an- 
other of antiquities o( the middle ages ; a collection of 4000 diplomas, 400 
seals, and 10,000 prints, — many of them are extremely rare and curious. 

M. Serrare, keeper of the archives of East Flanders* has translated Croni 
the Flemish, '* Le Jeu d^Esmor^e, fils du Roi de Sidle.'' This he maintaios 
to be the oldest drama of the grave kind; and it belongs to the most brilliant 
period of the older Flemish poetry, that is to say, the first half of the four- 
teenth century. 
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DENMARK. 

The following is txtraclted from the annual report of the proceedings of 
tbe Society of Northern Archaeology at Copenhagen, 1834 — 1835, Professor 
Schlegel, tne President, at the meeting on tbe 31st of January, gave a general 
view of the proceedings and afiairs of the Society during the last year. Con- 
formably to Its chief object, that of publishing ancient Icelandic and other 
Northern writings, the society has printed, in the course of the year, Font' 
manna Saga, Jtfo. 9> and Oldnordiska Saga, No. 9, containing, the first in the 
original Icelandic, the second in a Danish translation, the Sagas, (or Chroni- 
cle9,) Qf the Norwegian kings Hakon Sverrison, Guttorm Sigurson, and Ingi 
Bardson, with the Saga of Hakon Hakonson, to the death of Duk^ Skqli; 
or the period from 1184 to 1240. The following will be shortly published, 
*' f ornmanna Saga, No. Ip," " Oldnordiska Saga, No. 10," and " Scripta His- 
Jtorica Islaudorum, vol. vi. and vii.; the first two of which wiU contain the 
conclusion of the Royal Sagas in Icelandic and Danish ; the two last, (which 
are ready for the press,) the history of the Norwegian Kings from Magn^8 
.the Good to Magnus Erlingson, in a Latin translation. 

^he Society resolved in 1831 to use all the means in its power to clear up 
the ancient history of Greenland, and especially, if possible, to determine witn 
certainty the site of the old European settlement, Eystribygd, and of the 
episcopal See of Gardar, which flourished there for many centuries. With 
this view, the Society resolved to have excavations and researches made, espe- 
,cially in the district of Julianehaab and on the coast of Davis's Straits. 
These operations were commenced in 1832, and were continued in 1833 and 
1834. Much interesting information has already been obtained. The Society 
also resolved to publish in a separate work, ** on the Historical Monunoents of 
Greenland," as complete a collection as possible of the accounts pf Greenland, 
contained in the ancient Icelandic historical books. The printing of thii 
work, as well as of another accompanied with a Latin translation, ** on the 
Voyages of Discovery to America, undertaken by the old inhabitants of the 
North,** has been continued this year. Captain Graab has constructed for 
this collection, from his own surveys, a special map of the district of Juli- 
aaebaab, which is now in the hands of the engraver. 

The Museum of Northern Antiquities has received many valuable additions 
during the last year. The third volume of the Archseologjcal Journal of tbe 
society has been printed. The society has also printed a German translation 
of several of its most interesting articles, illustrated with numerous plates; 
but only for the German members of the society. 

Professor Olshausen of Kiel has announced that the family of the cele- 
brated Carsten Niebuhr are now preparing, after a lapse of so many years^ 
to publish the third volume of his Travels in Arabia. 



FRANCE. 



In tbe last Number of this Journal, we gave a brief account of the great 
irorks relative to the national history of France, either projected or alreadv com- 
menced. We have now to advert to a new society, the nature and pgantic 
plans of which merit a far more extended notice than our limits will here 
allow us to give, but to which we shall doubtless have occasion frequently to 
recur. Within the last ten years a new era has commenced in the sludy and 
cosuposition of history. Everywhere, and in all the sciences, the historical 
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features are the most prominent ; historical schools predominate in philosophy 
and jurisprudence ; systems and reasooini^ gi?c way to pragmatic develop- 
ments; poetry (including romance) draws its materials from history, and the 
historian admits into his narrative more and more of the elements of poetry. 
The intellectual and moral history of mankind is more sod more blended with 
the political : the history of the sciences and arts, of the ideas, the opinions, 
the domestic manners of nations, everywhere aocorapanies that of empires, 
kings, and generals. This oonviction has given rise in different countries to 
associations in one and the same historical aadermkiog, such, for instaace, ss 
that under the direction of Uckert and Ueeren in Germany. Thiaioohas 
given rise to the society established about sixteen months ago wider the title 
of Inttitut Historique, which has become so extensive, has so many proofs of 
its activity to produce, and is about to execote such vast plans, that it is bigfi 
time to call the attention of the learned world to iu The Dumber of tiie 
members is about 800, of whom one half are Frenchmen, the others natives 
of almost all countries. Among the French members are Chateaohrtaiid, 
Reinhard, the Dukes of Broglie, Doudeaaville, and Montmorency, Messrs. de 
Fizensac, Choiseul, Noailles, the Academicians, Michelet, Camot, Destutt 
de Tracy, Lamartine, Bory de St. Vincent, G. Saint Hilaire, Ike 6cc. Tbe 
historians, such as Thierry, Dam, Capefigue> Barante, of course beioag to it. 
The Journal de Vlnstitut hiUorwve hettjUk in Aogust last year, and appears 
regularly in monthly numbers of four sneets. Its chief value, at far aa France 
is concerned, is, that it is the first example in that country of independent 
criticism. The second undertaking of the society b the Annuaire de ClnlHut 
historique, which is composed by a committee of thirty members, and iM firt^ 
annual volume of which will appear in January, 1836, and contain the poli- 
tical and scientific history of Europe for 1835. Another committee is en- 
gaged on a Manuel diplomatique. The commencement of a more intimate 
personal acouaintance between the European historians is to take place on 
the 15th or November, for which day the Instiiut hittorijue inviies a great 
European historical congress to Paris, to which all the learned societies io 
Europe are requested to send deputies. This congress is to ait n iortnt^ 
and c||nestions are prepared in all the classea of the lostitule, which are to be 
submitted to this congress. But the undertaking whicli is of the greatest ioi- 
portance to Europe, and is unparalleled both io its plan and the manner of its 
execution, is the Dictionnaire de Vlnsliiut Metorique, which is intended to 
supersede all existing historical repertories, and is to be composed under the 
direction of an association of historians of all nations and ooui^tries* The 
plan is as follows : — The contents of the Dictionnaire will he exdasively his- 
torical ; it will not go beyond the limits of this circle, which is itself so esl«o- 
sive, but it will embrace History completely and in all its phases^ and coai- 
prehend equalljr Men, Events, and Things. By Things is uooerstood whatever 
relates to the history of Science, Language^ Art, to the development uf buguin 
activity in Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce; and it will pay os much 
resard to the history of the manners and customs of nations, as to that o( 
political events, which have hitherto been thought olone worthy of detailed 
notice. The number of the articles will of course be very great; bat a simple 
classification will greatly lessen the labour, and prevent repetitions. The ar- 
ticles are of three kinds. Those of the third class are very short notices, 
often only larger definitions with reference to the greater articles. Those of 
the second class relate to Facts, Men, Ideas, remarkable historical Epochs. 
Those of the first class are devoted to Events and Men that changed the face 
of a ereat part of the world (Alexander, Charlemagne), to a great historical 
period (the Middle Ages'), to a great aggregate of countries (Russia, India), 
Io some imporunt social relation (Islamism, Languages, &c.), or lastly to a 
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greftt class of Nations^ or of Maokiod io ^eral (the Priesthood, Races). 
In general the articles relative to Men (i. e. ladividuals) will be much less nu- 
meroas than those on Ev€nti, Ideas, and Thingif otherwise history becomes 
biography. It ia inposaible to enter into detiuls respecting the contents of 
this part of the work; ibe following are the prominent features :—l. Dynas- 
ties; S. Great Historical Periods; S. States, Provinces, Cities, and their His- 
tory; 4* COofederatiMiSy Corporations, Religious and Military Orders; 5. 
Wars, Treaties of Pteoe^ Conventions, Battles^ Diplomacy ; 6. Governments, 
Dignities, Officee; 7. Legblatioo, Laws, Customs, Codes; 8. Finances, Taxa- 
tion, Loiins, Money ; 9. Manufactures, Commerce, Navigation, Mines, &c. ; 
10. Chorohesy Popes, Councils, EoGlesiastical administration, &c.; 11. No* 
bility, Third Estate, Peasantry, &c.; 13. Chivalry, Heraldry, Feudalism, 
AniMy Armies, Art of War ; 13. Ordinary Life, Liberty, Personal Security, 
Habitation, Drees, Costumes, Fashions, Furniture, Luxury, Poverty, &c. ; 
14» Religions, Ceremonies, Festivab; 15. Monuments, Archaeology, Cathe- 
drals, tei; 16. The Fine Arts; 17. literary Activity, Printing, Progress of 
Philosophy^ Theology, Sciences, Discoveries, &c. ; 1 8. Sources and Documents, 
to fiwihtate the stady of bbtory* The extent of the work is calculated at 
forty Yolumes in large 8vo., each of thtrty-two sheets, printed in double co- 
lumns^ four volumes to be published every year. Such is a general, but 
very imperfect, ootMne of this great enterprise. A very remarkable circum- 
stance is, that the Institnte has resolved to commit the printing of the work 
to a German House, and commismoned a German member of the society to 
negociace that bnuness with some enunent German 6rm. So extraordinary 
a sacrifice of French national pride seems to indicate that the French book- 
trade mutt be in a very different state from what it is generally supposed to be. 

A new edition, being d^ sixth, of the Dictionary of the French Academy, 
in two 4to. volumes, is publishing by Messrs. Didot. This work, a monument 
of indosf ry, eruditien, and aoooraqyv sneh as no other European nation can 
boast of, is the result of thirty years^ assiduous labour under the superinten- 
dence of the suoeesslve secretaries of the National Institute, Morellet, Suard, 
Raynoitard, Auger, Andrieilx, and Amaolt. Besides these a permanent com- 
mittee, coodstiog of six of the most eminent French philologists and lexi- 
cograpbersy was appointed to revise and consider the individual >rticles 
prepared by them t and, af^r undergoing this critical ordeal, all proposed 
adoitioiM, alterations, and explanations from beginning to end were carefully 
considered and discussed at the general meetings of the Academy. Thus a 
singlo word, for example, Hbertiy iroity cmutUtUion, has frequently occupied a 
whole sitting; and thial serves to show how the Academy could have been 
engaged fot so long a period in the new edition of this national dictionary. 
To affMtl some idea or the scientific value and unimpeachable authority at- 
taching to this work, we need only mention the names of the distinguished 
scholars and scientific men who have devoted their attention to its different 
departments t—i^l. In Qranhnary Poetry, Rhetoric, 6cc., Andrieux, Jouy, Viller 
main, do Fetets, Campenon, I^acretelle, Etienne, Arnault, &c. ; 9. In PhUo- 
sophy, Edmcation, the Natural Sciences, Cuvier, Raynouard, Cousin, Droz, 
Fourier, Biot, Thenard, &c. ; 3. In Jurisprudence, Political Economy, History, 
Politics, Dipiomaey, &c., Pastoret, Dupm, Royer^CoUard, Segur, Daru, &c. ; 
5. In Architecture, Painting, Music, Huyo^ Vaudoyer, Quatrem^re de Quincy, 
Gu^rin, Catel, Berton, &c.; 6. In Nautical Affairs, De Rossety Admiral 



* It teems to us that these voloroes (500 pages each) will be too small. Oor £din« 
burgh Gasetteer of 50 sheets or 800 pages Is by no means an Inconvenient siaS» 
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to apiiear* Tiie 8fti4iiiiiD ambusafHlar At ^wns^ GowH <le &il«iy hut cwmi 
them to be trantmitted from Turio to the publisher of the collected w«ii» of 
St. Fran9Qi8. There are 310 lettaw topriooet aad prioc enea of the Uooit 
of Savoy« and ofeher dialingiHfthed peisopa. 



M l W .W 



. M. Paulip of Pftfit has opaMMSced, fc^ Abe .-title of H4UkH mtjt§inu9¥€ dm 
Clmii§uei /fwnfoM ^ lUrtmg^n, ,a secies of ilUistmted <NQrk«» wbiOb caa 
^eaioeiy fail to become popular in other «ouQtri«s aa we(l as ia France, lie 
commences with Gil Bias, whiob alqoe wtU oonta^ i^ve hupdced desi^w .of 
the most different kinds, executed by tbe*best engravers of France. This will 
be followed by Moli^rft'sPbg»S)ia.'Oew.traniktiaii of DoAQuiaott^IiiifoMUfie's 
Fables, Orlando Fuviosq^Im. iSoli^vtill be aicoofiipaaled by .609 ilHifttmuao^ 
and the otber w asks in the like ^iropot tioii. The subw^tM* jNrica ^ the 
Gil Bias, with its MO plates and cuts, is no inoreAhan 19 ffaaQs. 



vmm^mrr^*"^ 



In France^ coDiiderable atteniion is paid to the i«|iriAting of tHfaeiir^ 
French and Norman literature. M. Francis^e Michel baa puMisbeda vepart 
of his researches in the English librariea. The iiainisier has given •ordera for 
the printing of the long.metrieal Chronicle of Beoolt deSeinte-Moae^ to oaa^ 
scribe which M. Michel was first aaot to England : it wiU» ^re bel»«vey be 
edited by M. Michel, and form two voliHPes in 4to. M- Miohei is alao prialr 
iog the Romance of Roncevaux from the very eariy MS. in the Bodleian I«ibiwf 
at Oxford. At Rouen, Frere, the publisher of Wace^s Roman de la Rote, is 
now printing the Brut of the saaie poe(, and he has aUo ip the prasaa^col- 
lectioa of original and unpublished documents relating to the oeo^est ef 
England by the Normans, in two vols. 8vq. edited by M. Michel, 

In the 13th volume of the Notices da Mtm$ucrU$9 M. Raynpn^rd wiU gpie 
an abstract of a curious and hitherto unknown romance, in Proven^l verse, 
preserved in a maniocript of the library of Carcas«9nne> to wbi^h be. has giveo 
the title of ^ Flamenoa," the name of the heroine, as it is imperfisct At (ha 
beginoii]ig and end, and has no title in the MS. We regrat^tp say, tbAtthis 
venerable schoiar has been lately much afflicted jrkh iJnesSp wbicb we iear 
will retard the proigress of his great Dicuoaary of the Proven^l and otbar 4ia* 
lecu that have sprung from the Latin. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has proposed ja report to the Kii^g to 
have a new Codex medkatnpi^nus composed by a certain njumber of nemr 
bera of the Royal Academy of Medicine. The King approved the plan. 

The 6rst volume of n translation, to be completed in five volumes, of Count 
Toreno's History of the Insurrection, of the War^ and of the Revolutioo of 
Spain, on which be an^plojied the many yea^s of bis. ^e» is just paUisb^ 



GERMANY. 



'jK^i^'Oef man journals nentioD it as an extraordiaary* dfOUflisiaBee "tlia^ rae 
Grand Duke of Hesse has granted to Captain Ross an exclusive privilege, ibr 
twelve years, for the sale in bis dominions of the Narrative of his (ast Voyage 



an die Bii^iah iaagii«§9^«Ml<«lM Ibr^lit Qeraum translation of iMnacU with 
hb concarronce. 



liaok«Q of ReuUiBgeR has aonoonoed a mcrk 4m Graeoe, bj Diu J. W. 
OmBf entaded ^ Aaeieiit and Modem Graeoe," io an 6vo. voium^ with 74 
illustratioDB. 



The house of Grimmer of Dresden is preparing ^fbr publioation^n nambers, 
a series of engravings on steel and cqpper representing the most remarkable 
productions of the fine arts and curiosities in (he royal collections, by the title 
of *' The Museums of Dresden/' The graphic department will be superin- 
tended by Mr. Frensel, inspector of the royal gallery; and ihe illustrativa 
descriptions will be furnished by se?eral literati md connobsenrs. 

The same house is also pubKshin||, in monthhr nttmbersy '^ Chronicles of (he 
City of Dresden,** by Dr.Ktemm, librarian to tne King of Saxony, illustrated 
by omneroos engra? ings. The work will be completed in 36 numbeiSy each 
containing two plates and two sheets of text. 

' Sebeible of Leiptig is about to publish in six or eiftht parts/fomiing, when 
coqiplete, a thick 8to. Tolome, " Martin Luther, his Life and Works,** by Dr. 
€. F. G. StatMg, with 7 engrafings on steel. The same bookseller is publishing, 
hi the Mme form, " The Thirty Years' War and its Heroes," by Dr. C. A. Me- 
bold, with sit steel engravings. He announces, also, the speedy conclusion of 
fimst Miincfa's *^ History of the Latest Times,** by the publication of the 
•econd part of the vixth volume. 

A •mall volume, by Mr. 9. Matthies, has just appeared at Niirnberg, with 
the titfe ef ** Aeronautics in the' highest Perfection, or Description of a new- 
invented and extremely simple Machine, which furnishes irrefragable proof 
that it is not only practicable for the AeronaMt to steer in any direction he 
pleases, but also that this will be actually accomplished within blalf-a-year.** 

M. von Hammer has concloded his admirable ** History of the Ottoman 
Eflipire** with^ilte^ttth v e J umo . The histor^f itself finishes with the eighth, 
baiog brought down to the Peace of Kaioardji. Tbeniath and' tenth are occu- 
pied with valuable dooooents. The sane distingoished author promises a 
^ History of Ouoaaan -Poetry,*' whieh will inolnde speeioMas of the works of 
two thousand poets. 

Dr. Caras, eminent as a physician, a physiologist and a connoisseur, has 
prod u ced a work of great interest in his ** Tour tbrough Germany, Italy and 
Switaerland,** in two ^ones. It contains the rceolt of his ebtervatioos made 
in 1898, on his travels in company with Prince Frederick, Co-Regent of Saxony. 

Public opinion in Germany holds out Httle more encouragement to young 
aspirants for poetical distinction than it does in England; nay, there is such a 
shyness for everything like verse, that many of the principal booksellers will 
not publish any poetry. Every Leipiig ^mty nevertheless, brings at least thirty 
collections of poems, the authors of which, so far from receiving payment for 
them, have frequently themselves to defray ihe expenses of piiotiflg. 

Erhard, the bookseller of Slutt^art, announces that he is preparing lo pob- 
liih a ^ Translation from the 3panish of Toreno*ft History of ^paioy from 1808 
to 18SS,^ In three volumes^ 8vo. 
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The first volume of K. L.iroti Kodiel's ^ P<wthoiiiouB Works and Corre- 
Bpondence/' prepared for the press by Messrs. Varnhageo too Ente aod 111. 
Mundt, is just published. The work will be completed in three volumes 
before the end of the present year. The Correspondence contains letters from 
persons eminent for their rank, and also from many of the most distinguished 
writers of the last generation in Germany. 

The house of Cotta^ at Motiichy has lately published engra?tiig8 of the cele- 
brated frieze by Thorwaldsen, representing the Entry of Alexander into Babj- 
Ion, execated for the palace of the King of Denmark ac Christiansborg. 
Tliese plates, twenty-two in number, forming a volume in oblong ^lio^ are 
engraved by Professor Amsler, after drawings by Fr. Overbeck, and the illus- 
trative text which acoompanies them is from the pen of Dr. Schorn. 



Ill" 



The first volmne of Dr. Flatbe's <^ History of the Pr^orsors «f Ihe SeTor- 
mation,^ was published in the spring. The second was expected to appear 
about Michaelmas. 



Dr. Gross^Hoffinger has published in an 8vo. volutne, endtkd ^ Lebeo^ 
Wirken, und Tod des Kaisers,*^ a very interesting 8ik«tcb«f the^iiletmd^ciia- 
racter of the late emperor of Austria. It is a tribute to the private and public 
virtues of the deceased monarch, and will be gratefully reeavtd % the millsons 
who lived under his mild sway, and among whom (and they^ui^ly are the best 
judges) there is one universal sentiment of love and vtnttB%hdi^ the wotk 
contains, also, an admirable view of the state of literature, manufactures and 
politics, in the Austrian empire. The publication of the ^ OS^ bfj tl» £m- 
peror Joseph II." by the same author, is delay«d^ becMse be has; thooght it 
necessary to take a journey to Vienna, for the purpoev of reoderiag it more 
complete. 






HOLLAND. 

Dr. Blume, author of the 'beautiful and sden^fie WDTk"<< Whmivoml' bas 
announced for publication anotber work, under the titk af <* ff— mHw^ »»rc 
Commentationes Botanicas, imprimis de plantis Indisb Oricntalb/^- The work 
is to consist of thirty-six nomberB, each containing six plates, riepreseaftiog ihe 
rarest plants of the whole Indian Archipelago, from original jdcaviagsjoriale on 
the spot bpr a skilful hand. The work wiU be in every respect a counterpart 
to the '< flora Janet^ so unfortunately interrupted at ^ thiriy-fifdro umber 
by the insurrection in the Belgian provinces. Tiie subscribers to tUat.great 
work, and the lovers of botany m general, will be happy to learn, not.pnly that 
the whole of the MS. is in the hands of the publishers, but that arrangemenu 
have been made for publishing the remaieieg numbers. 

By permission of the king, M. G. van Pnnsterer has commenced the pub« 
lication of '< Archives, ou Correspondance in^dite de la Mabon d'Oranee.^ It 
commences in the year 1552, ana two volumes of the first series are published. 

'' The Trial of Constantine Polari," for stealing the jewels of the Princess 
of Orange, is published. The singularity of the robbery, the mystery in wbidi 
it was long involved, the great value of the articles stolen, and the strange 
reports and whispered calumnies to which it gave rise, render it very inte^es^ 
ing in Holland. 
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A Dutbb tmntlttioiL of Gdtlift^t ** Tbeorjr of Golojffs^'' by M. Bakker Korff, 
tias reotntlj nude itf ap{>earanQe. 



i<^ *i 



ITALY. 



The followkie vtotks have been lately pufatiUieil at Rome :— >^ Montunenti 
Gabioi delta Villa Findana, dtscritti dafionio Qairino Visoonti: noovamente 
publicati per cura del Dott* Gioranni Labas, 212 Tflvdei" aad ^ Monamenti 
soelti Bol-^ieaiaiii,^ by the same aathor. 



M»i 



At a time wbeo the attention of the publie anil of foreign Tiailors has been 
so much excited by thegreat works for changing the course of the Auio and 
the famous caseade of I^oll, Signor Santo Ywkif already knowa aa the author 
of several eitMmedworks> has published, itetjiipfopoif a most intoesting work 
on the Anioy in which he has collected and arranj^ed in epocha every thing 
relative to that river from the most remote anti(|uity to the present day. It 
is entitled '< Cbropipa delle diversi vicende del Fiume Anieoe in Tivoli, si no 
albciteviazitne del snedesimo nel tiaforo del Monti CutiUo." 

A volume bas. appeared at Jililao with the title of ^Semplice Verita; op- 
postu alia .]tfeafQene de BntioQ Misley nel.suo libello — * Lltalie sous la 
domioatiofn AitAii(W«me«''^-^laiQ Trutb opposed to the Lies of Henry Misley. 

^ Scene latariche del Medio Eva d'ltalia"— Historical Scenes of the Middle 
Ages ia ItaljM-Mi aaftro* vobme, coasista of four Tales^ which are said to 
possess caasiderable maiat%^ 

At Naples there has lately been published '' Delia Procedure penale, nel 
Regno delle due Sicilie, esposta da Niccola Nicolini, dedicata alia Maest^ del 

R^N.S. Volumi Nove."^ 

Ill III 'i I 

M* Azeglioy director of the Royal Gallery of Painting at Turin, is nublish- 
iog rapNtscatatioas of the 6nest piotutes in that collection, engraved by some 
of theamst eanneQl Italian, artists^ . The work will form eij^hty numbers, of 
four, plates eaoh, in folio. The illustrative text accompanying them will be 
fornisbrd by M» AtegUo himself* 



mm 



At MJhin there have lately appeared translations of ^ Gothe's Faust and 
Wilbehn Meister,'* and of ^ Mendelsohn's Philosophy/' the latter with notes, 
and a memoir of the life of the anthor, by Dr. Francesco Pizzetti. 



PRUSSIA. 

A remarkable circumstance has lately attracted the notice of the literary 
world. A bookseller in Switzerland applied to a man of letters in Berlin, 
informing him that he intended to translate into German a work published at 
Berlin in 1778, by the title of << Reflexions sur TEtat des AffiEures Publiqnes,'' 
and requested that inquiry might be made to discover who was the author. 
After a long investigation, it has been ascertained that the work was written 
by Elizabeth, Queen of Prussia, consort of Frederick the Great; who com- 
posed it at the palace of Schunhausen in the summer of 1777. 



Hitrv i^fMMT in Pnnate 9S% ne w iyapcri , joomi^ OMMidilf «i^ wmUj 
publications: 23 towns have political journal 3 of wkieh am pablithtJ at 
Berlin, and 2 at Breslau. 

Dr. Spieker has published a very interesting ^ Description and History of 
the Church of St. Mary at Frankfort on the Oder;" a contributioo towards 
the history of the Church and the Refornaation in the Mark of Brandenboi]^ 
in •» 8vf>. vofoiDe) with five pfotes. 

A German translation of the ^* Correspondence of Field Marshal Sewwoff 
during the Campaign in Italy and Switzerland in 1799/' by a Praasito oflUser, 
has appeared. The original was pubHsbed in 1826 at St. Petersburg, by the 
emperor's command, in three vnlumes^ The first vohime of the Rssaiaa coo- 
tains the htscory of the campaign, chieHy copied (often word for word) fraa 
the documents in the second and third volumes, and on the wholia nssatisfac-^ 
tory and defective. The translirtor bas confined his labours to the last two 
volomes, confainipg. the oftcial docaments, letters, army reports, ordnra oi the 
day, ftc. which are tiigkly interesting and important. 

M. Ad. Stenzel, Secretary to the Historica) and Geographical Seccito of tW 
Silesian Patriotic Society, has just published '^Scriptures rerum Silesiacarum,'* 
vol. i. part i. 4to» It contains foor cbroaioles relative lo the Polisb-Silesiao 
history.— ^1. The Chronica Lechitarum, from the remotest times ta ISTSbi— 
2. A Breve aironieon Silesia from two MS8.--8. Tbe Chronica Principm 
Polonis. — 4. A Catalogus Abbatum Saganiensium, which, however, is not a 
dry catalogue, but a drcnmsCantial, valuable chronicle. This work is vely 
b^^hly spoken of, and appears to "he of great value in throwing light on the bit- 
tory of Silesia. Nos. 1 and 3 have been printed before, bat v^y incorrectly; 
Nos. 2 and 4 are from hitherto inediCed MSS. 



the third section of the ^ Man of the Moon/ by Wi^belm Beer and J. H. 
Mudler, is published. The fourtn section is completed, and is already (ia 
August) in the hands of the engraver; so that, as it does not now depend on 
the weather, we may hope to have the whole map by the end of the year. 

The late Baron von Humboldt, with the modesty which characterized bim. 
^ve to his great work on the Oceanic or Polynesian Languages, the fruit of 
immense research, the simple title '^ On the Kawi Language in the Island 
of Java." The work begins with an introduction •* On tne difference in the 
construction of Languages, and its influence on the intellectual development of 
(he human race," which, as it is calculated to interest the learned world iu 
general, will be published as a separate work, of about fifty sheets, and witf 
appear in a few months. 

A letter from Berlin, of the 23d July, states that Count Schilling von Kan- 
stadt, Russian councillor of states who was tfien in that capital, had brou^t 
from Tibet no fewer than 7,000 manuscripts^ a thing which no former tr»> 
veller bas yet been able, to e£fect. It was expected that some chests of these 
^SS., for the mgst part duplicates of t)iose which he bad kftatStPfter«b|iiBi 
would be purchased for the Royal library, 



RUSSIA. 

The Journal de St. Petenharp of 5 aocf 5 September, contains an extract 
from sm Imperial tllase, DTDinuf^ting tfie regnlacions for the Universities of 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Chariow ancf Casan. It consists of 9 chapters, and 
169 articles. The universities are to consist of two or three faculties, viz. 
PhiJosophy, Jurisprudence, and Medidne (the last only in Moscow, Charcow, 
and Casan). Divinity is not to form a separate faculty ; but the lectures on 
divinity, ecclesiastical history and canon law, shall be attended by all the stu- 
dents of the Russian-Greek church. The Philosophical Facuhy shall have 
two sections— '1. Pbilotophy, Antiquities, History, Statistics.^ — Q. Mathematics^ 
Technology, Natural History. Each universitv to have a senate and a council 
of administration. The teachers are dividea into professors, adjuncts, and 
lecturers. All the faculties are ander the authority of a rector. The senate 
consists of the ordinary and extraordinary professors, the rector being presi- 
dent. The council of administration, in which the rector also presides, con- 
sists of the dean and the syndic. All the universities are called Imperial 
Universities, being under the especial patronage of the emperor. In each 
university there shall be lecturers on the German, French, English and Italian 
languages. Among the privileges of the universities, is that of having their 
own censorship, and of receivmg all books, journals, and newspapers, from 
foreign countries, without their being snbmitted to the board of foreign 
censorship. 

' AciSofdIng to an Imperial Ukase, a school of jurisprudence is to be esta- 
blished at St. Petersburg for the instruction of young men of nobltt families 
intended for the civil service, especially for legal employment. 

A tchool for the stndy of the Chinese language has been opened, by the 
emperor's orders^ at Kiachta, on the frontiers of Mongol Tartary, to facilitate 
Use oommerciat Intercourse between Russia and China. 



M* KovaJiosky, professor In the University of Casan, has published a Mon- 
gol Chrestomathie, which deserves general attention, because it contains, in a 
systematic order, valuable, and hitherto unknown fragments, relative to the 
history and literature of toe Mongols. The work is divided into four volumes. 
The first is a collection of stories from the best works, both printed and MS., 
containing notices of Buddhism; the second contains historical fragments on 
the fate of Buddhism in China, Tibet, India and Mongolia ; the third, the 
Baddhist Catechism, and some dogmatic chapters; and the fourth, the history 
of the reign of Khoubalai Khan, from a MS. Chronicle— a tradition of the 
Bouraitt-^fragments of the philosophy of Khonne-dzi-ia and Mon-dzi-iaF-^ 
ordinances of the Emperors ot China--^otne specimens of the correspondence 
of the Mongol government with the Russian officers-*^ collection of dialogoet 
of Zine^vine^imine-^specimens of private letters and poems. 

iff. Kovaliosky intends to publish a Buddhist Cosmology, a History of Bttd« 
dbUiD, and a Mongol^Russian Dictionary, in four volumes. 

Banm C. IVOhswm has pabfished tiiitoire da Mm^oU depuit l^hingu 
Kkanjusqt^i^ Tmmerltm^ 4 ¥ols. 8vo. with a map of Asw in the thirteenth 
century. 

The Northern Bee (a journal in the Russian language) contains an Essay 
by Sergiss Scromnenko against a work published at Paris by the title of '^ La 
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Chronique de Nettor traduite en Fran9iu8 par Louis Paris * in which the 
author endeavours id proye that M. Paris is ignorant of the Russian language 
— that he is unacquainted with the history and literature of Russia — and that 
he hasy for the most par^ only translated into French the bad Germaa trans- 
lation of Scherer^ which is not at all to be depended on. 



SWEDEN. 



The second volume of one of the most recent important productions of 
Swedish literature has lately been published, viz. ** P. Wieselgren, Sveriges 
sk'ana Literatur; Andra defen. Statens Skona Literatur.^ It contains the 
belles-lettres of Sweden, and comprises the most ancient times and the middle 
ages. This work is regarded by the Swedish literati as of great importance. 
It is not only far more circumstantial and comprehensive than any preceding 
work of the kind, but is interesting to all lovers of ancient northern litermture 
in general, because the old Scandinavian fkbles and popular songs are treated 
pf m detail, and with much critical acumen 



TURKEY. 



Achmet Ferizi Pacha, chief inspector of the Military School, has established 
a printing-press in that institution, where the pupils act as compositors. He 
has lately presented to the sultan a small book as the first fruits of their skill. 

Saib Effendi Ferizi-Zadi, writer in the Mosque of Emir Sultan at Broossa, 
has compiled, from original sources, a ^ History of the. Ottoman Empire, to 
the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamed. The sultan has ordered the work to be 
printed at the expense of the imperial treasury, and has conferred on the 
author a pension of 6000 piastres. Several new works have lately been printed 
at the imperial press. Among them are an Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
Dictionary, and a Treatise on Morals, 



\* A work of peculiar interest at the present moment, as illustrating the 
state of Greece and the designs of Russia in regard to that country, has iosc 
issued from the press of Heidelberg, in Germany. It is intitled, ^ Das 
Griechische Volk, m bfientlicher, kirchlicher, und privat-rechtlicher Beziehuo^ 
^-^ The Greek People in its Political, Ecclesiastical and Social Relatioos, 
before and after the struggle for Independence, up to the 1st of June^ 1835." 
Two volumes are pubhshed, and these will be followed by a third, consiatiog 
of State Papers and Documents. The author, Mr. G. L. von Maurer, was a 
Member of the Royal Regency of Greece, and the disclosures which he makes 
are so unpalatable to the King of Bavaria, that he is said to have prohibited 
the circulation of the work in his dominions. We did hope to be able to pre- 
sent our readers with a review of this book in our present number, bat the 
time required for the due consideration of its important contents^ compeb ut 
to defer it till our next publication. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 

PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT. 
From July to October, 1835, inclusive. 



THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

1 Klein, Handbuch der biblischra Getchichte. 8vo. lOs. 
8 RitgcD, I>Te tiocbsten Angeirgtriiheiten der Seele. 8vo. 5s. 

5 Schniid, Erklarung der litiii^en Schriften. I. IV. 8vo. ds. 

4 Alsog, Dr., Rxplicatio catlioi. system, interpret, litterar. sacrur. 8vo. Ss. 
a Barth, Die altdeuttche Religion. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12s. 

6 Schrank, Dr. Franc, de Paula de, Comment, literalis in Genesin. 8vo. 12s. 

7 Straus*, Dr., Das Leben Jesu, kritisch bearbeitet. &c. 2ter Bd. 8vo. 

8 ZimoiemianD, Dr., Predigtcn uber die Berg-Predigt unsers Eriosers. 2 Bde. 8vo. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

9 Solon, v.. Throne sur la Nullit^ des Conventions et des Actes de tout Genre, en 

Maiiere Civile. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12$. 

10 Albide, G., Coors de Legislation Gouveruementale. 8vo. 6s. 

11 ThJMe, Dm9 preuitbcbe PrivaC-Recbt, Vol. II. 8to. 10s. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION. 

AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

It Laajon, A. de, Refleiions sar rEdacation Morale et Politique de THonime. 8vo. 
78. 6<1. 

13 Graser, Das Verhiiltniss des Elemeotar^Unterrichtt cur Politik der Zeit. 8vo. 7s. 

14 Passavant, Von der Freilieit des Willens und deni Entwickflung-Gesetze des 

Menschen. 8ro. Su 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 

15 Poisson, S., Throne Muth^matique de la Chaleur. 4to. \L 58. 

16 Pascal, J. C., Court de G6oni6trie Ei^roentaire. 8vo. 7s. 

17 Creizetmch, Leiirbuch der Algebra. 8vo. lOt. 

18 Enke, Berliner astronom. Jahrbucb, fiir 1837. 8to. 128. 

19 Scliubarth, £., Elemeiite der tecliD. Cbemie. 2 Bde. 8vo. Bfit 20 Kopfertafelo. 

3i.l0t. 

NATURAL SCIENCES. 

20 Flore de Paris, Genera et Species, ou Premiere application faite do Sjstdine Floral 

aojL Plaotet Vivantea. 8fO. 4a. 
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Si Silberiuuio, Enuni^raiioti des EiiUnuolagiste* YiTant. 8to. 9s. 

tt Dietrich, Dr.» Flora regiii BoruMicL 5ter Bd. 7tet— iSUm Heft. Hit 36 

KupCerUfchi. !/• 
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MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

f4 Bareaad-Kiofrey, Education Ph^uqoe des Jeunes Fitles. 8vo. ds. 

tb Mellet, £. L.» Manuel Pratique d'Orthop6die. 18mo. 6s. 6d. 

t6 Doparcoue, F.» Hisioire Complete des Ruptures et des Dechiremens de llJteroiu 

du Vagin et du P^rtn^. Bvo. 6s. 6d. 
97 Acta, nova, Ph^sico-uiedica Acad. Caesar. Leopuldino-CaroHnae nafnrme cario- 

sorum. XVll. 1. 4to. tL lOs. 
S8 Baumgartner, Handbuch der speciellen Krankheits- und Heilungs-Lefare. t Vola. 

Bvo. \U lis. 6d. 
f 9 Eiseomann, Dr., Die regetativen Krankheiten tind die entgiftende HeHmetliode. 

8to. Its. 
SO Tiedemann, Dr.. Handbucb der Phjsiologie der Menscben. 5ter Bd. 8vo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

31 Viardot, Etudes sur THistoire des Institutions, de la Utt^rature, du Tli^iUre et dea 

Beaux-Arts en Espagne. 8to. 7s. 6d. 

32 Genie^'s, R., Recueil de Tables a TUsage des Ineenienrs. 8vo. iSs. 

33 Encyclop^die des Gens du Moude. Tome V. Livr. le. 8vo« 5s. 

34 Fougeruux de Campigneulies, Histoire des Duels Auciens et Modernes. '^aie I. 

8vo. 158. 

35 Schnitsler, J., La Russie, la Pologne et la 'Finlsnde. Tableau statiit(qae» 

graphique et histurique. 8vo« ISs. ' 

36 (Euvres cboisies de Vico, Par M. Micbelet. 9 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

37 Barrault, E., Occident et Orient. Etudes politiques, morales, relimases, 

1833-1834 de Tere cbr^tienne, 1949-1950 de I'b^gyre. 8to. 8s. 

38 Lettres Autograpbes de Mine. Roland adress^ a Baocal Issarts. 8vo. 8s. 

39 Leiewel, J., Nuroismatique du Moyen Age. 9 Vols. 8vo. tl, 

40 Dictionnaire de I' Academic Fnuifaise. §upplemebt« 4to. 6s, 

41 Hoffmann, Die Alterthuma-Wissenscbaft. 4te Lieferung. 8to. 8a. 

49 Venturini, Dr., Chronik des I9ten Jabibuuderts. Neoe Folge. 8Tef Bd, I>ms 
Jabrl833. 8vo. 15s. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, fire. 

43 Querard, J., La France Litt^ralre, on Dictionnaire BioglTaphique des $«r«ns, 

Histuriens, et Geus de Lettres de la France, etc 9« Livr. Tome V^ tene 
Partie. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

44 DeppiuK, G., Histoire de U Norroandie sons le Rdgne de Quillttume (e Cgnqoerant 

et de ses Successeurs, etc Tome I. 8vo. 

45 Beraud, J., Hisioire des Sires et des Dues de Bourbon^i 819—1831.. Tome.}, et II. 

8ro. 11. 6s. 

46 Barchou de Penboen, -le Baron, M6molres d'un Officier d*£tat-majoi> Exp^tioo 

d'Afrique. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

47 Dabaut-Cillj, A*, Voyage autour du Monde, principaleroent a la Califomie et 

aut ties Sandwich, pendant iek atD4e» 1896, 1897, 1898 et 1899. Tome I. 
8to. 78. 

48 Voyage d'une Ignorante dans le Midi de U France et ritalie« 9 Vols. 8n». 14«. 

49 Rugendns, M., Voyage PlttoresAue dans le Br«sil. 17e livr. FbIC Its. 

50 M6iiioires Biograpbiques, Liit6nures et Politiques de MiniWao. Vola. V. VI. and 

VII. 8to. 7s. 6d. 

51 Peyronnet, Comte de, Histoire des Francs. Vols. L and II. 8to. 15s. 
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52 Simonde de SisiDondi, J., Hittoire de U Chute de TEmpire Rnmain et da D6diu 
de la CiviliMtioo, de Tan 950 a Tan 1000. 2 Vols. 8vo. 158. 

.^ La RoMie pendant les Guerres de TEmpire (^1805 — 18i6). Souvenin hUtoiiqoet 
de M. Anaaod Domergue. 2 Volw 8ro. 15s. 
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56 Moke, H. G., Histoire des Francs. Tome I* 8vo. 8s. 
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68 A*t, Dr. F., Lexicon Platonicum. Vol. I. Fasc. III. 8vo. 7s. 

69 Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik der Sanscrit, Zend, Griechischen, Lateinisclien, 

Litthauiscben, Alislawiscfaeny Gotblscben and Deotschen. 2te Abibeilung. 
' 4to. l«s. 

70 Caesaris Comment de bello gallico. Mit Anreerkungen und Erklarangen von 
. , J)r.Iiippert 8vo. 15s. 

71 Velden» P. van der, Pisquisitio de Romanorum Coraitiis* P. I. 8vo. 8s. 

POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c. 

72 Diacr^tion. Comedie-Vaodeville. 8vo. 2s. 

73 Nuits PoeUqurs, par F. C. P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

74 DeUvigne, Caaimir, Marino Faliero. Tragedie. 8vo« 2s. 

75 Dumas, Alex., An^le. Draroe. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

76 Les faossahes Anglais. Melodrame. 8vo. 2s. 

77 Alexandre de Querelles, le Comte, Le Misanthrope Politique* Comedie. 8vo. 6s. 

78 La Fllle mal ^lev^e. Comedie- Vaudeville. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

79 Lllomme du Monde. Drame. Par MM. Ancelot et Saintine* 8vo. 

80 Vanderburch, E. Jacques IL Drame Historique. 8vo. 5s. 

81 Hahh-Hahn, GriilSn, Gedichte. 8vo. 8s. 

82 Berthed, Gedichte. 12mo. 5s. 

8S Mosen, J., Heinrich der Finkler, KiSnig der Deutscfaen. Schauspiel. 12mo. 8s. 

84 Schlumberger^ Lieutenant vou Katt, oder des Kronprinzen Flucbt. Trauerspiel. 

12mo. St. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

85 La Sachet. Nouveflcs. F^r MM. Charks, David, Despres, &c 8vo. 

86 Bodin, Mole. Ganiille, Savinie. 2 Voia. 8vo. 15s. 

87 Balaao, M. de, Scenes de la Vie Priv^ Tome I. 8vo. 7t. 6d. 

88 Lahajre, Mme. S. de. La Soeur de la Chaiit6, ou la Fille oniqoe. 5 Vols. 

12roo. 9s* 
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FOREIGJ^ 

QUARTERLY REVIEW. 



Art, I.— Foyflfges historigues et Uttiraireten Italic^ pendant le$ 
annees 1826, 1827, f^ 1828, ou tLidicateur lialien. Par M. 
Valery, Biblioth^caire du Roi aux Palais de Versailles tl de 
Trianon. 5 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1831 — 3. 

W^ have often beard, during the last fifteen or twenty years^ 
complaints made of the great deficiencies of all modem tours and 
travels in Italy, and of the want which is still felt of a good de- 
scription of that country. On looking over many of the nume- 
rous works on the subject published since the last peace, we 
have ourselves joined in the remark^ and expreased our surprise 
at the scantiness of the information contained in most of them. But^ 
in considering the subject more calmly and leisurely, we have come 
to the conclusion, that there was also some degree of unrei|SOQ* 
abieness in our complaint, which was owing, as in the case of 
most other general topics of complaint^ to our not having clearly 
(lefined, in our own minds, what we wanted — what we meant by 
a description of Italy. A full and complete description of that 
country and its inhabitants, which should embrace its geography, 
statistics, politics, and economy, its various administrations, insti- 
tutions, codes of laws, and systems of society, the manners and 
habits of its several races, the antiquities and classical remains, 
tbe works of modern art, the natural beauties and curiosities, the 
state of literature, science, education, and religion— -a description 
which should treat of all these and other cognate matters, and 
which would give satisfaction to the scholar, the artist, the phi- 
lologist, the politician, the statesman, the moralist, the natural 
philosopher — such a description, we say, could never be contained 
in any single work; it must be gathered from a hundred 
di6ferent sources, and could never be condensedwithin the limits 
of three, four, or five octavo volumes. In the same manner it 
bas been acknowledged to be impossible to write a satisfactory 
■iD|;le history of modern Italy ; the subject must necessarily be 
divided, to be done efficiently and witKout confusion. The real 
ground of complaint, therefore, against modern writers on Italy, 
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18, not that tfaey do not give us all the information we may want 
or wish, an expectation which would be most anreasoaable oa 
our part, but that (hey have attempted to give ns too much ; and 
that their information is of too multifarious and promiscuous 
a kind, and as sucli unavoidably incorrect in many points* and 
coQfu^ed in itA arrangement. If each writer on Italy bad ladd do^an 
for himself, from the first, a plan of that part of the subject which 
he intended to treat of, and which would naturally be that wkich 
he understood best, and of which he was best qualified to Judge, 
and had directed his researches chiefly to that particular depart-, 
■i^nt; ^ve aheuld h^ve had by this time a coll^tictp of muipl^ 
valuabta and well arranged information coneerning th^i cppqtry. 
Thai there has been no plan of the kind, however* is evideii^ (rora 
a mere glance at the table of contents, and even the title-pag^ of 
the generality of the Italian travels and tours. They are niosl of 
(hem sadly deficient in method. Political slrietufM, c n€ > o »cr t 
sial arguments, critical remarks, sketches of manners, aritiqiiartatf 
researches, arts, sciences, letters, laws, people, and country, awf 
all jumbled together. It was impossible for any one to hav^ 

treated of all these matters with equal discrimination. Accord- 
ugly, most of these general descriptions of Italy are crude and 
tinsatisfactory. Some writers of more moderate views have 
contented themselves with giving a sketch of one particular partol 
Italy, and they have succeeded better. Among these ChaieaMi 
yieux's Letters on the Agriculture of Lombardy and of the Cam* 
pagna of Rome, Sismondi's Tuscan Agriculture, Toimlon^ 
Etudes Statistiques stir Rome, Burton on Roman Antiauiliaf^i 
Bunsen^s Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, Keppel Craven's Travehl 
in Puglia and Calabria, S. Rose's Letters from the N^rth of 
Italy, and several others we have occasionally met with, cletarva 
particular commendation. 

The author now before us, M. Valery, made three diffeMiMl 
journeys through Italy in the years 18^6, 18£7, and 1898. Uehai 
aptly styled his work, '* Voyages historiques et litt^raires," thus at 
once defining the kind of information which hiay be looked for iip 
its pages. Himself a man of extensive erudition, a librarian ta 
the French king, literature, both ancient and moderu, and biblich 
graphic researches, were his element. Accordingly, hehasgiveil 
a more complete and satisfactory account of the nuo^erous Iteiiaa 
libraries than any author we have ever seen ; including a list of 
not fewer than sixty public libraries, either national'or belonging 
to universities and ecclesiastical institutions, besides others in 
the palaces of the nobility. The works of art, both ancient and 
modern, have formed the next object of M. Valery's investigatiooik 
Of the great public museums and galleries^ and of the numeroin 



prifte ocMectiong, ^etber im pahico^ c o aveate, or churokest he. 
DM given an extensive catalogue raisonn^. I» his strictures 
oMihe arlB he has referred '* to the atitharities of Lanzi for patnt^ 
iMgy of Cicognara for sculptttre, and Quatreni^e de Quincy 
for arefaiteeture ; I have only added my own impressions. The 
b&ok of Lalande is liow old> and since his tiipe the history of the 
airto has made gveat progress, of which I have endeatoured to* 
avail myself." 

" W\\h regard to the historical and literary part of the work, for wl^ich. 
I was better prepared by having passed niy life in the midst of books, I 
have conceived that the reform whicb has taken place in onr days in the 
study of history, the system of investigating truth, and of scntpuloas- 
diserimrnation in relating particulars, and giving a faithful picture of ac* 
dBS8ories> might be usefully introdueed in a narrative of travels. In de-« 
scribing places and monuments, I have recalled the memorable events, 
the gvf at personages, and the poetical associations of Italy, which are cpp- 
])^0te4 ^ith them. Wtien I have met with inscriptions which had in them, 
spipetbing characteristic, I have given them at length, especially where 
X have found allusions to some affecting tale of misfortune, or to some 
npble character unknown to^ or ntisjudged by, the world. In examinin|[ 
t^e libraries^ I have ei^deavoured to make the history of books auxiliary 
to the history of men, to rid bibliography of its dry minuteness^ and 
to render it philosophical and instructive. The kind reception of 
my colleagues, the librarians of Italy, and my connexions with many of 
the other Teamed men of that country, have furnished me with mych 
Taiuable information and assistance.'* — Preface, pp. ii, iii, 

Bui although M, Valery has concerned himself more with 
the memories of the past than with present events, with books and 
monuments rather than with living men, he has not travelled 
through Italy and sojourned in its cities, without paying attention 
to what Was passing around him. The moral features of Italy, 
the state of society, the various governments, and their forms of 
Administration, polity, and laws ; these must, at least in their 
effects, force themselves, now and theUi upon the attention of an 
intelligent traveller: on such occasions our author has stated 
plainly what he found to be the case, without caring for Darties« 
ror ultra-liberals or ultra^ absolutists, for the Duke of Modena or 
the Pope, for Austria or the Italian unionists. The work of 
Simond, which, notwithstanding its incorrectness and hasty iudg* 
ments, perhaps went deeper into the subject of the political and 
social condition of the Italians than most other travels made sincf 
the peace, is now getting out of date, for, although published in 
1828, it was written in 1817. Society, at that time, had not yet 
recovered from the agitations of the great political change ; things 
ivere unsettled, out of joint; people fancied the actual arrange- 
ments to be merely temporary ; the country had suffered much 
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by the war and bj the two seasons of scarci^ of 1816 and 1817- 
Much of the gloomy views of trayellei^, between l^\5 and 182Q, 
roust be attributed 16 aTl these tJtrcumstances. The twenty year* 
that have elapsed since the restoration have effected changes in 
Italy as, elsewhere, for to pretend that society has remained sta- 
tionary in that country would be a mere ebullition of party^ spleen: 
M. Valery, whoiti we are now going to follow in his tour, wiB 
tell us a different tale. 

Coming from the St. Bernard, the traveMer enters' Lombard/ 
by the splendid bridge lately buih on the Ticino at BdflFalora, 
and which marks tlie boundary between the Sardinian and Aus-; 
trian territories. This bridge, one of the handsomest in Italy, i^ 
nearly 1000 feet long and about 30 feet wide. It is entirely cased 
with granite. It was completed in 1828, and the expense of its 
construction amounted to 3,200,000 francs. 

'* No where, perhaps, is the administration of the roads and bridges 
so actively arid usefully employed as in Lombardy. The roads are like 
the walks of a parterre j even the patches of grass growing here and 
there are carefully 'picked out. The numerous rivers and canals 
which intersect tlie roads are crossed by solid and handsome bridges. 
The whole of this part, of Italy exhibits evident' nraite of material pro- 
sperity; it- is a thriviug agricultural country, and the Austrian 'don^iAbn 
appears here in a favourable ligbt. This government^ ecoriouiical anil 
even niggai^<!ly in otfier things, is muhificent !n what concertisthle roads. 
But, though fnunlficetit, it is not prodigal : the keeping up of ihe high 
roads in Lombardy, for a length of 1518 Italiatn wiles, costs one million 
and a half of Austrian livres yearly, or about 1800 francs fbf every 
French leagMc ^ a very moderate sum.*'"— vol. i. p» 100. 

^ We may add to our author's remarks on this subject, that, be- 
sides the high roads whidi are maintained at the charge of the 
state, the communal roads which have been opened or repaired 
since the peace of 1814 amount to a total length of 3994 miles, 
for which a sum of twenty-four millions of livres has been spent 
by the various communes and municipalities. Thirty years ago, 
there were hardly any communal roads in Lombardy deserving 
the name. The communications between village and village, and 
between these and the nearest high road, were wretched tracks, 
which served also as drains for the rain-water. 

Our author, like other travellers, was struck with the gay^ 
wealthy, crowded appearance of Milan, which reminded him of 
Paris. The ftumber of handsome carriages on the Corso, in the 
afternoon, produces a high idea of the opulence of the Milanese. 
The abundance of provisions, the number of shops, inns, and 
coffee-houses, a general appearance of comfort and even luxury, 
^very thing tells the stranger that he is in a land of plenty anrf 
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Osgood living, of ivbich last the Milanese afe uptorioualy fond. 
Xbe houses of the nobility are large.aad coiiv^iept, rather thaa 
inagni^ceiit ; their appearance ia luodcrai th^y. are uot styled ;mi- 
lazzi, like tbe more ambitious structures of Gengg^ Florence, and 
Rp.nie, but simply caie. The cathedral, il Dacimo, wbicb is not 
yet, and perha|i!j never will be, finished, witli its hundreds of 
spires and thousands of statues, all of white marble, is more 
strii«i^g,tb9[iba^d90^e; its orckitectur); i& aiion^ilofis, and infe- 
r^j; 11). gotlHc g^ani^ur to that of tbe cath^dr^l ofiColo^ne, of 
whifh , it, is, said tp have b^n at first iptended as. an ifliitation. 
We v^i^not,. of course, follow M. Valcry in his account of the 
cttiH relies, their paintings, and mooutuents; that is, as be himself 
nwd^tly, E^ays in tus preface, , a sort of reciii/tivo obhUgalo, an 
indispensable part of eyery itinerary, though noF alwap tlie most 
entertaining to the reader at home. 

" Tbe internal splendour of tL 
fpreigper. The altars, tlie pulpit ii 
and otber precious stones i, I never 
judice agaj;istlUU luxury of the altai 
ing, like, some other kiods of luxur] 
Lapis lazuli, the agates, tbe verd a 
«(i^l(I, barely be restored to clrculati 
s[aus and greater value appear to m 
they add to tbe majesty of sacred i 
from it, in oriler to enrich the sabn 
head of a prostitute." — p. 133. 

Our author is pleased with the internal neatness of arrange^ 
(uent, and lbs gratuitous accommodatiou of benches and stools, 
in. the Italian churches, and which are certainly very different from 
|be squalid, naked, barn-Uke appearauce of those of France, 
wherp paltry straw-botlomed chairs are let fur hire, by trucking 
»hi. women, at one oi two sols a-piece. " Francs is perhaps the 
country of all Europe in which the House of. God is worst 
funtished, and our neglect in this particular is unworthy of our 
civil izatipi)," This peglect, however, is not confinefi to. the fur- 
niture and accommodations ; the attendance is equally scanty; tbe 
churches are little frequented in France, at least in the great 
cities, except by wonien, mosdy of the humbler classes. We 
have beard, however, that within the last year or two it is become 
faiJmnable, at Paris, to go to church : we wi^ it may become 
a want, a feeling, rather thaa a fashion. 

'I'he turgid s^le, ibe forced attitudes, tbe dramatic delivery of 
Italian, preachers have beeai often commented upon, and not tin- 
frequently exaggerated. Our author found the style of Italian 
sermons unpretending, familiar; it is the harmony of the laa* 
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guage, the musical ititonation, and th^ aiiimated pb^fftiogtibttiy of 
the preacher, which give vivacity and warmth to his detiti$ry. At 
times, the preacher assumes towards his audiettce a tbd^ <]f fH^dlf 
chit-chat, which suits Italian manners, and ^hich givl^ to 1m 
3ermoA an additional pathos, and excites a powterAil sympathy %i 
his hearers. A young and clever preacher. Father Scarpa, in hb 
sermons during Lent, at Rome, nsed to tlbSfe his peromtioti bj 
Entreating his audience to join their prayers to his on behalf oif 
his dear mother, who was then dangerously ilf ; thi* wis *th^ oirty 
reward he asked of them for his exertions for the MlV^tk>ii \>f 
their souls/' The same preacher, having once delitered a chatrity 
sermon, when the collection came to be made, stich ^aa the 
effect of his eloquence, that several of the people of the Icwer 
classes, men and women, artisans and counti7 labotiters; Itetiteg 
no money to give, threw into the bag of the cbliector ttieir rings 
and other trinkets* 

'* Indepeudently of the genius of the Italian lailguage, which is test 
didactic and much more figurative than the French, the style of puIpU ora- 
tory in Italy must differ from that of France, in consequence of tbte dlfltr- 
ent moral state of the two countries. In Italy, both faith in rHigtOn and 
laxity of morals are common j there are few thorough -pactfd, ciletilatfng 
libertines -, the preacher must, Iherefbre, combat the vlotfent passldM <? 
the tower classes, and the frailties of the higher ones ; wbib wc, hi 
FtTince, want reasoning, didactic preachers, for our ttwre regidar but 
fdso more incredulous population. — p. 137. 

The venerable basilica of St. Ambrose is the most interesting 
church in Milan. Its wide pronaos, after the manner ^ the 
temples of antiquity, its mosaics of the 9th century, the toti&bs 
t)f the Emperor Louis II., who died in 873, and of the Arch* 
bishop Anspert, his contemporary, contrast singularly with its 
modern and splendid chapels of later ages. The htodsome 
Missal of the 14th century, which is kept in the archives 6f the 
church, has a rich miniature representing the coronation 6f Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, the first duke of Milan, with the figure* of the 
ambassadors, prelates, and other personages of distinction^ who 
were in the procession. 

The Ambrosian Library is become a sort of sanctuary for Ihc 
learned, owing to the valuable discovery of the palimpsesti, made 
first by the meritorious Mai, in 1814, and which led to his fup- 
Iher discoveries in the Vatican. The palimpsesti of Cicerc^ 
and of the letters of Marcus Aurelius and Fron to, which Mai 
deciphered in the Ambrosian Library, came froni themonastei^ of 
Bobbio, in the Apennines, which was founded by St. Colilm- 
banus in the beginning of the 7th century, and which, like that 
of Monte Casino, and the Other e^rly mbnteteries etettdl in the 



' OHmateuiouB regioos of Italy, became a safe depository of many 

^yrecious MSS*, of the then not yet very remote classical ages. 

It is very probable, that other literary treasures of antiquity stiH 

Ue concealed among the Bobbio MSS. in the Ambrosian 

, Ijftmiry. Among the curiosities of the middle ages, M. Valery 

WJtices a coHection of twenty volumes of MS. lett^rs^ Ifatin and 

Italian, of distinguished men of the l€th century, most. of wliich 

avc still unpublii>bed. There are also ten letters of the famous 

Lucrezia Borgia, daughter of Pope Alexander VI., and Dudiess 

of Ferrara, to Bembo, who was for a time in love with that for- 

, midable beauty. Bembo's love, however, in tliis instance, wouM 

appear to have been of a platonic nature, were we to judge from 

bis epistle, in Spanish verse^ which he addressed to Lucrezia, and 

to which the lady answered, sending him a curl of hfer fair hair, 

ivfaich curl is still to be seen, together with her letter. Bembo'B 

correspondence with Lucrezia, which began in I5(K3, continned 

at intervals until 1517, after Lucrezia's total reformation of her 

former life. M. Valery, in a note, p. 143, refers te several 

authorities not generally known, conceniing Bemboiand Lucrezia. 

It is the miscellaneous and anecdotical erudition, connected with 

, history and biography, and with which M. Valery 's text, and slill 
miore his notes abound, that renders his book especially interest- 
ing to literary men, as a guide through Italy. Unlike bis prede^ 
"temims, he does not content himself with asserting facts upon 
slight authorities or hearsay, bttt he examines them critically, and 
Tefers his readers to his authorities, that they may investigate theUd 
, themselves, if they feel inclined. This is the way in which a^l 
philological and historical information ought to be imparted. 
After saying this in praise of our author, we shall not be thought 

, too censorious if we notice some inadvertencies which naturally 
enough ocqur in so multifarious a work. He speak§, for i^istance, 
Df Lucrezia's correspondence with Cardinai Bembo : biCt Bembo 
was not a Cardinal at the time, he was not even a priest; he only 
became both in his old age, in 1539. When he knew Lucrezia, 
he was little more than thiity ; a man of worldly habits and accotnf-* 
plishments, a frequenter of courts, and an elegant writer. Th^ 
^vord *' Cardinal, applied to Bembo at that period, is apt to mis^- 
lead readers with regard to his general character and life. When 
Bembo became a cardinal, he had been for years an altered man 
in his moral conduct. Thus, one single little word can affect the 
'character of a whole transaction. There is so much disposition, 

, in our days, to exaggerate the errors of individuals, in order to 
throw obloquy upon whole classes, that we ought to be very care- 
ful pot to administer to such a propensity. It is justly obscrveB 
by Mr. Danham, in his History of the Gennanic Empire, thitt 
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buftorjr. in modeni 4oieff> ''hMib^R^^mM A^^vmiPfafOfint 
opuiioDSi and that truth b^s.bMA toa pbAn t>ft€ini)€^Qri64J|nHHl^9Hl 
a purpose." . W^ J^Kf r«pea^<^, a^eu. th^; fitdl^Wfe^ipfi ^d^H^ 
iicegularitiefl aggravated .!>> tba »uppo9itM>a ik^t it^^iiWi^at)!^ 
time a member pf the^cr^ad Callage, /and, «v«»J>MexeKiAJBprg>» 
has beeb made vvorae i4^^ ^h» really. wM> iivai^ail>g^i^rti|fe^^«|tt 
of fiction and cariqatiuie >vbi4fb hast>)Atel^!i9^iMi9d/i!aP»iithf^P4§ri 
preas, and been ^xbibitf^d pn tb# Paria ^t^gflt.I ,:* u inli J^uf // 

The Aittbroftian (4ibrary.h9s QO,{}QQ>^if^ \ohm»9iiimAH\,QQH^ 
MSS.» «Qine Mj 15/XM, Bpt it hao ngj^at^iogue^.M^ilte: 
vQilunies are not labelledt The, appearance! o^t tJMat^i^blMMkvM 
book9» ranged along the sides of tJbe( vafst haU)»'Mfi^^t ^t^ fi\\^ 
or indications on the outside^, h^ . ^o^ielibang mifttwf^^^^ A^\ i^lntb 
looks like a collectioa of oq^ipH aiid forbidden scj^m^ It^jM 
pears that the founder^ C^rdiqal Pr^deric;^rr^><«e0|,.ii|i4»Qu^^ 
greatpains in the collection, of this |ib|:^y»>forbfrf* th^jjqf^^wkpilgyim) 
of a catalogue^ and that it would now reqMir^ a disp^a^AiQAlff^^flfl: 
Rome in order to departr in tbia.respect> from the ii\iiiiQQtk>rtiCof 
thelegatee« The|ibrariaBs»oC who^.thexetajr-^th^^ei XvMo.of,Mi(b^i 
ajce styled doctors* all o^eo of er/yuliu^i^;kn((^,b){ !i^gl4>Ki96tite> 
where to seek for the works; theirs :i^^AoS^tioMr^i)iM«l,«iMte 
logue of the memory* The famous Yirg^lg whi(ohife^Wl^jtOi^%' 
trarch, and which wa^,carried tp^.l^s^ifij^^^j^^U^e^^^lAh^^tk^i 
Josepbus translated by Rufini^.,<ui.|>^yj^u^^a»4 4qf)^dHig,ito 
Habillon twfslve centuries 9W>, aue aw^g-titee ^l^n^siy^fefl^lwhi 
are shown to strangers. The ^ftltaotion ixiiw ftIS§».Pwlrf«;%wi«g^ 
of Leonardo da Vinci has bee^. ac^tt^red..5^b^t(!tk^ \lwW jvM^. 
volume only has been restored to the A^^osw^ X^brai^y.fiiiK^ iVd 
peace; fourteen more are at Paris in Jthe libratyof lhe>]lo#MlMl@di 
one is in the King's Library ^t the British, Mus€^um>f#i^iAQP^ 
others are in I*ord Spewer's library,. , ^ t . i .-.Mi-q buiJ 

The palace of Brera, wbicfc is jjia Lpqv^Q ftf Mil«H»jlwft lb 
library containing 1 00.000 voUunes, and a museum Nvitb^ m^Mift 
paintings of the earlier masters, — the Hagar by QMer<ina» )Wl^#<^ 
was a favourite with Byron, and the charmii^g S^posali^ioy tl^eitVlSQfiki 
of Raphael, when he was twenty^ne years of agie^* Th^r^i^^aiso 
a rich cabinet of medals. The annual exhibition of pai^Mf^ bjb 
living artists takes place at Breia. Pelagiof J^lognaaiKl Hayi^Di^) 
Venice were, when M. Valery visited Milan^at tfie l^eftdof jh^jrjjyponi 
fession. Appiani, one of the best modem MilaH^^.p^i|l^t§r%^§diT 
in 181 7. Bo8si,another painter of icpmtalion, died before,,, l^n^hja^ 
the celebrated engraver, diedjfi 1831. Th^ JMar^ui^,C$^ipia,>#>! 
distinguished architect, who has J:ai^^.amqng othf i; strMCttv<L\r^A tli^ 
splendid arch at the Simplaq gate, i^i ^ye. Mlpvf?> sjtiU iMvipg^^. 
Parea, one of the firat civil engi^f eriS of I^ly^i|p3&,c9ns^i|^tfid ih^ 



ttarfdaritaliati miie^, a^ w^llitt^ the^nK^ bf^^ctekkie^adtfliti^tuiFe 

l^i^^gmiAieal^keldies. Mtfny> l^rfi^d '"add "ai^c^dUfa 'b^ tif 
I^lyi are little kbevm beydtid die ^ptVenfe '6f ^ffa^^tdv^^r'^kte in 
which they live. Lombdrdy 'hais to^t df ^im^'^^^i^ il^s/e^Fin^ivi- 
d^al^^i^^ttiiiiettoef.^ M^tiidi^d 'i^ Id28; i^J Pkid^ft^SbW ^^Qqn 
aAl^r bim . Qioia tbe^ indefatigable] thd^ tat ^.(itne>^> ' ^^centric, 
d«a»Miiiel^ died ill 1 8fi9i SeArptt^ ' Voltd;- ' Ori^arfiy ' T^biirini, 
lidig^ Bosri/ave also dead^ The venerable Stboia^osfi; &f ^i^ut^d 
thinker^a learned joriat, iMd a virtuous irtdhdist^is^sfiH*,' Webeiii^ve, 
KMHigl Of the good and gifted Mafn^toiii; V^tte^y a^eiUca^With the 
eitecfoi M4iiah ite deaerveb. * Gros^i {sa Mj^fif^^^ i^.t^of^'cdnsi- 
d^rableiiAlerit. Hve two 8a<:fehf^ Bbti^iMrij^' DahtfolorBazzoni, 
af^^'^leoM^ prose 14'ritefri;' ■- ''■' ^"". *' '••'" ' '* <'"'- '''•:*' 
^ 'Miltthlse^mstobenovif'the tap^ lUeiyt^uWri b(*ifeiy,ifwe 
ififry ^dge firbm th^ number bf works ^^hat i^^u^ ifrbiil it^ prissses. 
'^ N^tAvithitatldittg tb6^'Difn]feroti& i^i^nt^ ^ tb^ ya(ribiis Italian 
8tttte0,^afid the tfsdfll ifrnxinsisteticied of th^' celisdi^^hi^, the ^dbr 
Irttitng^a^bobk^ellingtratk is flouri^sHiifg in Loirib^rdy.'^' ^besides 
th^ivdii^iMW e^leetiohs bf It^KaU.'I^tinv tfnd ^t'tek ^Ussicff, 
iain« original' WWks app^r'^^ery'ye^. '^olni' iri^lfetfdid works 
iMlMti^tive) of the aks^ wbil>h:|y^o^ th^tij^ ^t^t^ of Italian en- 
^^ifirg; hdve^b^ti puMishedM&t Mil^n' 6f ki&jt^)M: ' The Famiglie 
^Mri fytUiune hrC^nni^lMk^-^^^'tii^'iLrht^ntkh d nMderno by 
S^i FetYari0i-^J^4he mfa^nifife^ntserie^ of Viev^^; S€^.tions, plans, and 
iftolitiiitedits of the Itahafn chaithies,-^the|woi'k^6f Ennio Quirino 
Viidtonti'y land' several otheiis^MiiV^ 'at feiist' e^uhl t6 any thing of the 
kind published in France^or Engla^/ ' Miijor'Tacani's '* History 
of the'Cttoipaigns and Sieves made by the Italiah Troops in Spain, 
fi;.Mi'<ldb& to IBIS,'* dedidated t& the Archduke John, is an im- 
pl^flt work in a military and historievl point of view, and re- 
ninricably well exeoQted. 

"^^- Notwithstanding the accusations of the liberal journals, says 
oui- attthoi*, the absolute gotenmient -of Austria is not fond of 
dbrknesi. The Austrian empir^ is one of the countries of Europe 
in^ Which popular education is most encouraged," — p. 155. M. 
H^upir bad already acknowledged this in '1827, in his Forces pro- 
dimitti de la France ;httt M* Va!fery has been the first to make 
knoWn'Uie application of the Auitrian s^fSt^m of Universal educa- 
tioii' Uy Lbmbardy, Nxinef of the travellers who had preceded him 
seitM t6 huve notid^ the siAjeet. - The lAbstrifen system of popu- 
lar l^dt^artidtire^ekteftlea id ihr maiti'ftfttures that of the Prussian 



Sttteii Piadk Imu been w fblly deiioribed by Vibior GdaMiia-iib 
excellent ^ Reporton the Stale of Public iDttntetbutti Ptutaiai" 
7b6ra tm two elnsiM of ^leMentery vchoob in hamhmdy, ttinut 
and uf^per o»efti Hie minor ^ementary achoold art eaUMislMd 
in ev^ commuDe or Tillage^ and) whera tho eommviid ia loo 
tomall Or too poor> two are united far the fiurpote oF auppoiliag 
one iohool betwe^ them. The sehool is supported at the «cpeose 
•of the eOlDmane, which} however, if poor^ ia assisted bj the treai- 
Mt^. Ttte siehoolibastera bate a fiaed salary of from €M4o 
400 Aastrian litres. They must have att^tided the iasaons «aa 
method or pedagogy in one of the normal stbools^ and ^a^e si^ 
lificate that they ahe ^uAttfiedfof teabhing. AH chiMiten from the 
4ge of sia to twelve of eaeh commune or parish, are obKged to 
ttttend the aehi^ols ubtess prevenited by ilkiei^^ The rector add die 
itaspettor of the distrtet are answerable for the ftdfihnent 'ef tbis 
regulation. Poor children have their books supplied from the 
scholastic fand. The minor elementary schools have two daises, 
consisting of l*eaditig, writing, aritbmetici and religious instrtiotion. 
'A third class is also very generally added, which includes italiaa 
)^mmar, oalligraphy, epistolary composition, the first ruditeeots 
of Latin, the History of the Bible, and thti expounding tyf tbo les- 
ions of the Gospel, which occur on SuMays and other feMivals. 
The upper elementary ^ools arfe established hi the towns; ahd 
are supported by the public treasury. They consist of four classes, 
the highest being devoted to the elements of mathematics, geo- 
metry applied to the art^, drawing, architecture, meehunics. 
geography, and physics. Religiouls and moral instruction farms 
part of every week'« studies. In the schools of the chief towns 
*here fe a fifth class for hfetory, the theory of ^rommerce, 4K>ok«> 
keeping, chemistry, and the Freoch> GermM, and IBngtish 
iahguages. 

The scbooTs for girls cotisist of three classes, and the instrat* 
tion is adapted to the occupations and pursuitis of their sex. 
Excellent moral and sanitary regulations are enforced in all these 
schools. All corporal punishmeut is strictly forbidden; cteanKness 
"and health are especially attended to; and habits of sinceritjr, cordi- 
Wity, and propriety, are sedulously inculcated among the children. 
For further details, we tnust refer our readers to the Manual pub- 
fehedforthe use of the masters : Mcfnuahdei tnaeshi tlemenim^ o 
^atompendiodei metodi finsegnamento e (Teducazioneperledcmk 
^kmentari del Regno Ldmbardo Ftneto, Milano, 182K* Valery 
Ytoticffs a little moral catechism for children, which is used in Ae 



i<i jb-itii 



* Serenil articlef oa the tubjeot of Italian ed«attion, aod eipecioi^ 09 Uk adifoli 
of Lombcid^, hare appeared in the Journal of Edocation, Nos. V. VI. XVI. and XlX^ 
to which wc ftiay rtferWYeade'rt fdirmdre 4ttptedrtaSls. 



vcfaooli of'die AwfrianEmpini III geiMnil prioci^lcfl we Munf 
■wd ctll^ililcfwd ; tolenuioc and chtrity toHvrde person* of ftll 
kmnduioM •■d rdigww ere iaealc«l«d; educttioa aad ioduECry 
■■« iMMted wit H the nmia-aphiigs of the proipcrit]' of states. 
TIh duties towards the soversigD are explainod aocvrdiag to tbe 
^■adples (rfabscliite moBarcbyiSuch ta the AHStms |OVemw«Dt 
w, but the tone in wfaich iuu precept it espomidad (a Svc from 
being bigoted or intemper^E, As this passagf 
sioD to much obiequy, without ever baviug been 
Jt ma; be wordt while here to traascribe it from 
' dn suiditi merto ii ioro Momtrca, per utruzione t 
4ttm deiia iecoitda daste tUlie scuole elementuri 
lAfter eayn;; that " The sovneigo ought to be b 
'Mine settttraentd of fove and gratitude wfaich are du6 to a paren^ 
Dti aecoant «F hh paternal care for tbe htippiiKa of bis lut^ts, 
the foflowtng sentencefl occur : 

" How ougbt subjects 16 conduct thetn«e>T» toward* fttir WAetefgn ! 
■—^Theyonght to conduct theMseltes, in oU that fae otxaaiBnl* in ids 
■qwtilty of sorerrign, As liriltrfal tervants do in that which tfamr mMteta 
Otrter tbeai. — Why itmuld mbjcets ioiA spoa tbe ssTereign as their 
aiaMgr) — Snt^eeta ought to look npvn biai w their master, becanse be 
-b»ss right to be obeyed biy thaat, and becHiue he has tbe htKb jurisdic- 
: ,tioa (flito damnio) over the properly and persons of bis subjecU, and 
can lawfully dispose of them in the exercise of hia sofereignty." 

Tfaifl it the doctrine of absolute moiiarchiea, upon which indeed 
.Uny are foaaded. To expound aucb a doctrine ia therefore to 
etale what is tbe exiMiDg law. that every ooe may be acquainted 
■wilb it. We, ia coostitutiontl couUrie^ do apt admit that 
^doctrine; but, as hing as there are states in which the same forma 
. the fnndamental basis of the dvil system, we must ex{>ect (o h«Br 
Ibe principle asserted aud acted upon there. It is with politics 
- laa.with religion; we cannot have uaiformtty of priucipleH tbrougb- 
•«at the warld. And it were difficult to lezpound the jmoniirchiGal 
■pAaevpie \a a milder and more temperate form than io the ab^ve 
•entences; the Qualification of ttie sovereiga iu his " higbiu- 
TisdictioD> alul in tbe lawful exeroiae of his sovereignty," is wormy 
'«f remMk, at etduding acU of persoaal or capricious despotism, 
laad implying that the sovereign must act according to esUblisbed 
l«w* «iid fuBdaraenUt principles, which is, in fact, the great <tis- 
.tinetton between moderate orderly monarchies, such aa Austria, 
Pnissi*, Denniarfcv Tuscany, Stc., and the tynraay of the middle 
ages, the despotiam of the East, the late vicious «nd ditord«rly 
absolutisni of Spain and Portugal, or the ovcrbaariflg autocrat^ of 
I.buis XIV, and Napoleon. . 

"The 'eSect of tkt general cdacatioa b .abea^T (dt 'm liMi- 
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bardj," ai>s Yalery, ,whc) was tcavelltog in 1326^, ^M ^fi'^lF 
bope to see the fulfilment of a fin? sajtugi of tbe «o){)eiQr(t^ 
IateFrancis),wbo, being urged to establish,aq ucB){ti9nal j^duiu 
syalem for Xjombard;. on the plea that (he Au|tnan,,c;riQiui4 
code was loo niild And sloiff in its operativur^'iBwei^d,," /J^batithft 
moral education of the people would. soon tender. his code. M fit, 
for Lombardy as it wan fqr^Aa^Uia-i Whec th«,jfepp!Lc,.lipii() 
teamed to read, the; will oease to stab,"'Stii4 Wf. .,< .,.,i .i... 

*^ Tfais vast aystem at jtopl^i' instruittioii' «xnted i tbe'dartn «f' mne 
pdtitireniindf'aiAoiiglbe'DaiiTei tbemselnaj .SotOCDaUcnwn'Of MilB 
iiemoUHrated witb tbeenparpryitviflg tfaat, with so nun^ aqfaivolis UhRti 
b^rdy. nu a lott oonntry. FiwiBis, iy I 

amined in bis cabinet tbe reporU of (I ' 



fiiace, BtDce die (ime of Pionjsiiu bas 
ut this 19 assuredly tbe oqlypoi.at of 
who Is so honett a dibu and tfie tyrant 



Weh{^veotb^r.«videncesast»^V 
Not only bave beiqou* crimp, sui 
thefts, rapidly decrease^U. which nil 
gieneraJaecurity, and the >ig;ilaDce o 
Ilalian philanthropists, and econom 
&C- expatiating on tbe good effc 
Lombard^. The testimony of Ap' 
'ItflazioJie iulU scuoU di Lombardi 
fantiii;' be dwells especially on ll 

and self-control, to which young people have becpoin accvstQine(b 
and to the kind social Etelinga which they d^iiye ftomtbeii: aqm* 
mon education, in which rich and poor are raised together uithw^ 
distinction- The clergy of Lombaidy wem to have enfer^ M"^ 
their part of tbe task witbsincerityiaiid. zeal. . .■ „ 

The upj>er elementary schools were first established ialB^.1^ 
and the mioor or communal ones in the following year.. Int^ 
ysai's afterwards, 1833, there were, in the nine provinces of lAit^ 
hardy, coutaining 2,2S3 coinniunes, 2,336 boys' scboots attenpe? 
by 118,l?,7.pupil8„.89d 4^199 ,gillp' s^W^i a}teniie.d.,lbyA*<^- 
pupils, to which if we add those children who are tsoi^t in the 
private schools, in tbe holiday schools, ^^ylums, and.otbeccban-. 
table establishments, they make altogether about 189.000 cW^'''' 
of both sexes, between six and twelve years of age, receiving 
instruction al a time, out of a population of 2,379,000 inhabitabts. 
The expense of the elementary schools amount^, for 1858, to 
about 3,825,000 iivres, of which two-thirds are defrayed by die, 
treasury, and one-third by the communes. It was calculated tliat 
more Uian half a million of pupils, or nearly one-fourtb of the 
eusting popi^ntioii, had re««iv«d tlukeducaliva ^t tlw schools 
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from their fir§t institurion. 
afpopitTatJbh oFl,900,a!>C 
tfi* year iBWt, wheil thett 
(!hiiai-rtJ'"nibtininttei"b 
iidti iiilde. " Ten of twe 
hardly &hy nlljtrejse's hi L 
Except in the monasfiries 

schools have been eslabl 
aoboolB ofiindiMtrji far/an 

a^CtemoiMr'akmevthere wcrbv^tii18S8,'fift]r«'nine faoliday'Bchoote, 
ntan^ flf 'Which were sttetided by grown-up perBons Mibo bad rust 
hid Wie advantage ftf eiementaiy education. An account of thfc 
Mihools in the city tff Milan is given by Saccbi in his Quadrd 
Stalislico degli tustituti di publico beneficenza di Milano negfi 
iinm 1^30, 163 1 . Making every reasonable allowance for imper- 
fections and deBciencies in this great plan of popular education. 
Si impossible not to perceive that a vast moral change is taking 
ce'h the mental state of the great mass of the papulation of 
mfani^. And that the change was imich wanted wdh^vethe 
dthrtiniortytlPAiiorti, who states thati al'tlie close of the late war, 
tXi^i'ta friany pofitical ^tcissittrfes *M<!h ha<t unhinged 'the whold 
ftifni^framfe of society, the great (naas of thtf people, and espe- 
di^liy'of the' hdMble'r'disSes, Wefre slide Into 'a Vefy low Hate of 
nJttrality,' and' were living in gross ignoranrt of their religious arid 
Mlrikl duties. 'Se« also B^cchi : ' iHnttiane 'thmtntare in Lom- 
Wrrffa, SW; 1934. 

"■'Thesdcondary education isgi»efi in the gymnasiums and ly- 
ceums, besides thirty-eight pnvate houses of education, sanctioned 
by the Director G^erals of Studies. The course of studies and' 
regulations of discipline may be sMnin the Codice gitmanate, 
okitt f&ecoha degh vrdim e ngoltltlienti inionri alld coitilutiont 
M'oi^ammazuinB dei gimam, Milawo, 1819. For kcientifiii* 
fflocdtibn there are the two universities of Pavia atid Padua. M. 
Vdlery, bfter giving the list of the varioas facntties, and theii' re- 
active (Murses, in these universides, and mentioning the named' 
of several of the professors, observes, that this list serves also to 
refute the charge oi oblcurantiitn alleged against the Austrian' 
itovernmedt: 



of BMkgi«ftnkt«^ w4 {MH^ioi^ ivm ppw^w ID appietsr *9 wiMcli iMrto^tki 
8Q|^(& geiffffiiip^U wer^ xi^ very Mi^ial. ^ . ^WUti ifgarA V(i| (Ui^r^ vt 
copju;ienctj^ I doubt wl^etber it can be greater in auy qtbe^ cqiintrj ; tjbm 
18 DO spiritual power at tbe helm, and preachers have beei^,for))idd^D to, 
declaim against heresy. Whilst the vile Ghetto still disgraces som^ of, 
the other Italian cities, the Austrian government of Lombardy consult 
its delegates about tbe condition of its Jewish subjects, and tbe means of 
asMllaratlng ll ; tbe emperor Fniqd» vhits at Mantua tbe asybm fdit 
deititule Jews, and the Gbancery of Vftama eongrataktes efteially tte 
IwMli^Miokty of MiiUia ca ita pbUatMbiopiio esenieM Modifititf 
hm heea supfvasKcU w^ workhouses hoM been aetiMitbed. Tkm adM ' 
wni^Unlion eDd<)»¥Qwri to avail iuelf of |b« a^w kmm of ^o^ki^lm 
^T^en^i i iw^i^BifMm is gei^niUy (traOisfdi a^ t^ ¥illA U^ ^ 
deaths fpr tie years 18^^ 1323, do not contain a singly ^s^b by titfvl 
small-pox. Saviu^s bank$ ^ave been established : the pperatiop ^ (^ 
cadastre, or general survey and estimate of the land, continues ^ ^hechaii^ 
of statistics of Pavia and Padua are unique of their kind in Italy. No , 
doubt the Austrian government in Lombardy is rigorous in some respects: 
but it is very fiir from that raw savage desjkrtism which Galtani anroht^ 
so iiMch. The rnAuenoe of Austria does not affeet tbe manners add'tW 
iHilioQal chafatter ti itt llahan Mbjects $ it seeoit lo be intruihe Mtto 
tbwn Iqjurioua ; H is deficiem in sympathy vUhoul beittg hwtllc s ike km* 
tmu gof evnnenl, iu sbon, with wisdooi io iK ^Aninislmtiqni ia aot ' 
oppreiaiv^ bi^t it feels heavy." — p. 160^ 

Come, a pleaaaot town of 15,000 inbabitimts^ haa a imemit 
ilQoie«t eathedraU a lyeeuaA foiindod in 18i4« a kaaibone tbaatft.' 
and % iploadiil oaMOQ^ of literary aaaembly'^rMtfBs, f^tiiperiar^'^ 
aaya our author, ** to all the establishments of |be saaM kiad ia> 
Pwris*" Tbe daUghtful banks of the lake etf Como aod tbeir aa- 
mofousvUlaa have been often described) yet M« Vaiefy coniiifai 
to add fresb interest to his aceouat of them, 

Bergaaso, a large town of 80,000 inhabitaiHay is negleolsd t^ ' 
tha generality of travellers, although it contains a nuoftber itfi 
handaome okurches witb valuakl^ paintings, a* library nf 4^/)(tt 
vQluaie% and a school of paintin|f and arohiteotnre oalled Carrsr% 
from tlm name of its founder, with a gaUery of paiminga by squm 
of ^ bast nsastess« The fair of Bergamo as altllone of the ramt 
important in Italy i it is held in the month nf August, in a vsit" 
quadrangular building, wbkb contains varioua courts and strseliit 
with 600 shops filled with the manufactures of Lombardy sod 
other parts of the Austrian empire. At the fair of 1633, goods 
were sold to tbe amount of twenty-five millions of livres, or oae» 
million sterling, one-third of which consisted of silk. Silk is ooa 
of the staple prodnotions of Bergamo, and silk nAanufactones hltve 
been established in tbe country for centuries pasl« 

Breefiia»-r-a wealthy^ weil^huiU eity of M,000 inhabitants^ in a 



wMebform thetdwtsl'tlep of the ^pa, And in tbc^ MgMKrartiMd 
of the two \Ae9 of Gfrda ond laeo^'^-'it tbe moit important town 
of Lombardy next to Milan. It baa ni^nj fint) palacaa airf 
cimrches, with good paihiings, especially of the Venetian magtersi 
several private |a1lerie8, the principal of whioh are tboiQ of Counts 
Lecicbi and Toai ; a handsome eampomnio or cemotery ; a pubUo 
lil^rary of 08,000 volumes, the gift of the learned Cardinal Qucrv 
rinif a lyceum* several gyauiaaiunia^ and ihopee collages for fwiale 
edttealioii* An aodont templo, of the reiga of Vespaaian^ wild 
fine marble .ooliinHis and statues, baa been lately diseovered, aaiooy 
wbioh is a soperb bvass statue of Vietory. The learned Dr< Labeia 
hat published an aerount of this teapte. Breseia is, next lo 
Rome, the city of Italy that cen boast of the most inscriptions and 
fountains. The public fountains are seventy-two in nuq^ber, and 
the private ones amount to several hundred. The Academy of 
Sciences or ** Ateneo" of Brescia has published several volumes 
of intevesttng memoirs. Brescia has produced many men of lettera 
and science, of whom we wish M. Valery had made a more disn 
tinct mention* Among others, the mathematician Tartaglia,. tho 
paiater Oambara, Fat^r Lana, tbo learned MaxzucheUi, Comut 
Comiani ; and among the living ones Arici, Labus, and Ugoni, de«« 
serve particular notice. Several families of Breacia have histo-» 
fUsai names, such as the Afmgadri, Martinenge, Qambara, £ce. 
The nobility and other landed proprietoraof Brescia, unlike dios% 
of most other Italian cities, spend a great part of the year at theiip 
eouotP3»4o«ses ; tbey are fond of sporting, fishing, riding, and oi 
good f5beer, and they are remarkably hospitable to their visitert« 
** Etiquette is b^nisbed from their social hoard. In former time* 
those delightful hills and vaHeys were stained by frequent murders^ 
tbo result of Jealousy or hereditary.hatred* Now there is mo rivaU 
ship, exeept is the art of makiog the best wine/' Suob is tb% 
deseviption given of the Brsacian country ltfs,and of the impeovo* 
ment of national habits, by an amiaUe Italian writer, whaae eariy 
dealk is much to be lamented, — Count Peochio, in his Ufe of Fo»« 
eolo. Tbe oountry round Breacia is well ctdtivated,and carefnlly 
irrigated | a great quantity of silk is made in this province as well et 
in that of Bergamo, and there are numufactnres of fire«ams, and o£ 
iron and copper Wares, for which the neighbouring mountains 
ftnlnisb the ol-e. The people of Breseia are proverbially spirited 
and quick, and they were at one time among the OMSt quarrelsome 
in luly. The country population is healthy, robost, and tall, and 
muob anperior iw appearance to that of tbe Milanese plains; it 
furnished the finest soldiers for the army of the kin^m of Itaiy«> 
Hiese second or even third-rate towns of Italy, which are saidosi 



dtihilclumdirtdl«getit<tnn«ltBrnMlild'£ti(lJiUw i—ttar ttfiiifo—fc 



and houses of industi? with 300,000 livn^s^ <Aeem6ftytikiTiWtiwl 
tiurigwfth'>449,00O^'M((nt4dl!PibtHl 74)000' ('BtldilitiiwIatKlDdf or 
lliool- sh]rf{Jmsj'WltH'efi,TO0K«W9i" 'OtM gflhci cb*rin|i(B ihuthiA 
tions at Breaciii; htfted 'CtHigrcga ■A'pOifP/ttMiihM'bMli Wliijlwhri 

-Thbsb' drtU'-dth(^i-'^tu}fit)t:(t4 ttita, " bttutd' they bC' 0(ille«t»dqiN 
iVft-rirfb^irttefof 'ItAty,'*ttUlft'giw's'mrt*«en«e^'idiiii^ 
itdte 6f Ihe !d6(iUti^y,"ttiih'the-n»art Atid'iAeleitf'dAOUilWCiddiicpn 
the politics! form *<!)fBwi'gbt'€frt4rtiSnti ' '" '"> .i-"' * "ou iiuua 

' The'-lake or 6Bi^a;'tfte trlHnioil B0nacur;!«faeinait««Bftmic 
of the iThlidit-lflWi, 'i^ tiOt M''f|leq««atod'tai Ui« lakM *f>O0BM 
■nd MBggidre.Wiitls^oitUbfJth^bttHett'tfftct. ■' >"■■■- " i''--'l 



u'^Tife I^MAtifiiWAeittlttf'bPISWitM'^*!^ VU«t7v''ftM not Ota of 
tMNoillUslMIiafcntfl Wblcb^ hftTe:ibMn-:glt>cn to'dwiteMibaiasDf the 

lMie6. Uw Vfctaoy 

ded with fffiofitmat 
aod btJes, of f/miif 
e lalie, uiil Riva, at 
ttesda shores of tbe 
Don and orire treet 
tow&rils tbe middle 
IS riseliigh on both 



the roar of iU VHt^s,' Whf6llr'Tif|ll cfb^uarad'to those of the sea. 
pftiffi rf^3fft'ft'c6asf>erif th'e iiorth eiid df the 1rte;ftnd opposite 
ra'WA''oM'cilslfe'tff Mahcdnei is'thfe vttl^gedf Lhnotfe; where th^ 
TJ>M^^'tWyf''A'(nIrt\t^Hiiftr,ttiptive,pinionerf, Md escorted by 
WWftB ^tiiBBhi)e^.'tF*s'eWBhrkea ft* a' Btnair boat in JaDoaryj 
l^ffoi'^'iHitti lb''P<!*i*Hltra."-'flfe laVe was more stormy thaa 
t^tyftfD'!Hk^t{ayi'bbt^H'of^'had''iidt die good fortaiKto escape 
*H/tt^.'|a«(i!Vs''n*^ WiRjam'Ttrlldid irt a armilar predicament. 

"^n innftbi'lant ,01 Linione, ' sRyi'Votery, " gave me some detail t of 
^Sie^lfpiiikge. Wilfcji he tiad Wttn^ed: Uofer Appeared mini and re* 
^fe^'tWJ^b^'harrtotth'hhn a ftmn^' rtran, the bAii of ■ physkian of Qrittt; 
^'Vttt1fld))tl)](iAViii);<to^MlMfa did headmtre Hofcr's cowage and 
fimia ifVotfi'PttGlilW^iariienr-he^lanbitj Hofcrsma taken to Mmsnu, 
•lid:9t«Hiib(tjtiii|>VfelInar^.il€l>fti iFonakco bythe pripca* wliom 1m 
bdAatfMil. ittftdUriBM OiftliaqdtrOf hfs inapUoaUe eoeoy. who gr8ni«4 
«M«a;rtif!P#i%MM.^>iWt<Vfia(ip/P«rdgB4> l^ut, would. not ^ffyf the ruuic 
hfiBiH«ft<¥iH«fe'i'r^Pi271fl,,,. , . 

iofla£uitlHNj0iil^ofjin.»tteqi|rt whicb .Napoleou ncTer forgave^ 
tbst;»£ ot4MMeg.b)m':witb'iQad|e^ate material meaiis^ and b; 
tmtutttitits in9tel>iWfif«PW.9ra wMe popt^ioo. . . 

'0^<mi9»»iti»t9fimwi <cUy> ii* J^« Venettan territory, having » 
piqtobtioi) «£ v^i^QUf;)' iitb^ilapMriWJlh ilf, ancient walls flanked 
M)»it0MNfHj.it» b\iii^m4h h^ttHvq^^M puapets, its long wide 
ttf«|lft*rtiOlinhei)**IAi*g».i,^i'yFs<i»idaUombsQf tl^e Scaligeri, 
and Its r»wJl8i]ti90»'Pfj-(h«^idf4!?4iB^Vs a grand and imposing 
■iplMtu .llU.'««l p^\ rBtidence^for C^pGjwide, a kind of, feudal 
AtlgU>tililjM>MA««wt.waa.tlie,ss)tlu[H/of refugees, the victims of 
WpMbHiMWirf'BPtipmt' , V^akr^ qnfltieag^curinus deaaiption of hit 
court from Gazata, an old cbrpiuc^rof Ii^gi<;i: 
simAfMtBadB'fltBtcA'tantHa Inriwis conditioni of the gnests Were 
MayQ*il«DtbaBdi«,l;ha'p4wf>;«ftcl),h»dbiiowo attendants, and auUe 
^entifully lapplied. ^b^ Tariwia ap^itnjkeats bod each its symbols and 
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devices : Victory for tbt wanriore, Udpe fortbe<»kt,tbe MniM ^dT* 
poets, Meroury for the crtists, Paraittse for the divioei. D^ritg dinwul 
Bitisioisnt^ bflffi^xns^ and jagglert went about the sevei^ apartmeuki ta> 
ootertain the guests ; the rooms were decorated with paiotingt by Gipltcy 
lepfesenliiig the Ticisaitudes of fortune v and the Lord of La Sosda^ at tloiet, 
would .ioYite to his own table some of his guests, among other%, Guido 
da Ca&tel di Reggio, who for his single-heartedness was called the simple 
Lombard, and Dante Alighiert, a distinguished man, with whose conTer- 
•atioD Can Grande was delighted.'* — p. 275. 

The supposed darcopbagcis of Juliet^ which lies in a gardM^t 
and has been risited bj so many travelkrat tervea aow imttad of 
a tub for the peasants to wash their talad. The ascittfit avshtof 
die Gavii was puUed down in 1B05, because it ohatructed tkei^ 
fence of tlie place ; its fluted colamas and elegtnl capitaU lift 
ftriewed. on the ground in the audst of rubbish. The aiD|tuibttatrt 
has been more fortunate ; it is still one of the best preserved sno* 
numeiits of its kind. San Micheli is the great modern arcbUect^if 
Verona ; he has erected the splendid gales» the ranparts, ba«tiQO% 
bridges, palaces, churches, and tomba. The ramparts were mied 
by the treaty of Luneville in 1801, bot some of the basttoos still 
remain. The churches of Verona are numerous, rich in their inv 
teriori and full of monuments and paintings. Verona baa giveti' 
birth to many distinguished men; San Micheli, Fracastdroli 
TrissinOy Maffei, Bianchini, Ippolito Pindemonte, deserve es^ 
pecial mention. The library of the chapter is rich id MSS., 
among which Gains* Commentaries were discovered by Niel^r, 
not many years since. The palaces Canossa, Gran Outrdtep' 
GuastaVerza, Giusti, Ridolfi, oevilacqua, are all worthy of tH>tfee« 
Most of the private galleries of paintings with which Verona ot^ 
abounded have been sold. Many delightful villas are scattened 
about the hills round Verona. Verona is the head'^quarters of 
the Austrian army in Italy, and this circumstance contribotea to 
give it the bustle and appearance of a capital. The codntryncMf 
Verona, and along the banks of the Adige, is full of rec<»tlectioil9 
of contemporary history. Valery visited the field of battle a( 
Rivoli, won by Buonaparte and Massena. He met, at RiSrol), 
with an ^Id smuggler of the time of the republic of Venice, named 
Mosca, now eighty- three years of age, and who was present at 
the battle, and served as guide to Buonaparte. The fattof Venice 
ut an end to his trade, and he retired to a small ftirm where be 
as been living ever since. Near the banks of the Alpone is aA 
obelisk, erected in memory of the battle of Arcole, another 
great event of those times. Montebello, a village ofi the road 
to Vicenza, is likewise an historical name. 

Vicenza^ a town of 30,000 inhabitants, is cekbrated fbr iU 
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0iltot«^reliiMctiPalladiO| its p»lacea> and il8 Oiyiupic theatre. 
The ehiirdws ar« rich in paintings. Outside of Vicenta ia tbo 
<!debfat$ed Casino Capra> Which is considered as Palladia's mas^ 
tttf-piec6. 

Bassano is a town of 10,000 inhabitants, who carry on a con* 
siderable trade. It has many paintings by its great master and 
namesake* a handsome bridge on the Brenta, and the printing 
establi;ihment of Remondini, once one of the first in Italy, bat 
now much reduced owing to the successful competition of other 
praxes* Not iar from Bassano is Asolo, once celebrated as tho 
nuideace of Caterina Cornaro» Queen of Cyprus, and further oa 
frPbsmigno, an humble village in a secluded valley which gave 
birth Co Cunovti^ The magnificent temple begun by that greai 
flrtisti and which is to be his mausoleum, was not yet completed 
wben Valefl7 ^ited it. T%iK>or three hundred men were working 
fttil. 

■■ *' No tnonument of our great cities can ever be more national or popular 
tbah tlrfs Grecian temple, raised near a village of the Alps. The rustM 
ibbabitants came of their own accord to assist the workmen gratoitooslyi 
<Hiholidap, early in the morning, men and women, young and old, went 
Iq pfoeetsion, the village curate at their head, singing hymns, to the 
orifbbonring mouatain, to assist in carrying away the marble which ha4 
bsAH cot on^ for the use of the edifice. They dragged along the blocks 
ip triumph^ and the words retigione and patria were written on tbei|r 
ca{^i*7— p. 351. 

. Canom, by raising this temple, has, in fact, insured a perpetual 
lf0acy to the inhabitanU of his native village ; the strangers who 
reaoct to Possagno will prove a source of profit to the inhabitants; 
iMds have been already cut, and a fine bridge, of one arch (>f 
1 10 feet span, has been built over a torrent, to facilitate the 
iecess to the place. 

This part of the Venetian territory seems to be the country of 
arltSitSr Castelfrancoy on the road to Treviso, is the native place 
df.Giorfione. Valery saw in the church a fine painting by that 
great master, in which is the figure of a saint of whose existence 
vm bsal «o idea ; 8. LiberaU — be is dressed as a knight, and 
earriea a dag. Our author comments on this singular ^roiucidence; 
Liberal is therefore a proper name as well as an adjective anj 
an appellative, and it has accordingly different meanings and ao- 
eeptalions. In the vestry of the same church is a fine painting by 
Paul Veronese. The Soranzo palace by San Micheli, abo at Cas- 
lelfraoco, was considered by Vasari as one of the handsomest and 
moet eommodious country residences that he ever saw. " It is 
only in Italy," observes our author, " that one tiuds such master- 

MC6i^ of on united in n, single village." 

t2 
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Treviso, m town of 15^000 inhabitants, in the midst of one 
66 lliaufDosti feelileiV^iaDsi of • Nofib • Itai^ ^is a>ibasjif«dttiM 

Ui alsil ttiinilfiaclui^esnDfr'Wioc^hnsv leathel*, aidlpapct; ' ^Ekm 
cfacKthfldr Sdf If icfcdaatis lajfiae^^stUcfbuiUingi'faTSflii Juukiimwii 
Aic)}it6cbJo£ftbe nliddlei agisswi^ TheiicgtiMdftl faaa-iieveFalf.fDOil 

Satntings ; among others, one by Domenici, a native of t^IW^s«^ 
1 ilhid isnrly^ fnvt 'Ofi 'th^ iiiteenth loentuh-y,^ m\o 'ditdii yoiing^ 
wtkAH liUdsikiiownK 'Tretoiso bas fseveral o^bix 'obnrdittf^itome 
Ipcri^fisUccB^Agyniiiasiiim^ 8 libiwy^smd. theiiAitbeDSMmiOjg^ 
denarp^)ff>hl€hf>kUiBbes itsiMniiioifiSiiu -., ,*'. . », i ^ imu .i.uhui 

rKMk)Y4derj«fiGli bdtifiaitrBeUoao^ia tosam ofjemelimpcNrtBQqei 

faciig'-tfaet capital* of a^provinoe, «nd> sknalf<| at Ibe faot oftht 

:AI|ii^ kii&ifina«ii€ahhy sikftatfbny with .a cathedral ' of P^lfaklM% 

design, and other fine buildings, a gymnasiuiti^ an. iasdtateitf 

froiaitf ^dueatioHy •« good library, and about' \OfiOO infaabitsfcits* 

IFfaaud»pplHvmnies..o£Agonlow the lioheat in North Itafy,-nrtiA 

its JKJgbbourtMiod.> TbejamaU: ttMjvns of f eltre>andiCadote oreia 

the province of Belluno. ' < . . . ^ . . . i.h/' 

7^<)Om atitb<iirlHia.i]ik6i«i8e entirely omitted (be large <■ and Ifine 

iMTOMinae oC Erittli^ ithe'raoat. populoua )in the M'hok& V^aetia 

4£i9if4f cyjwHooe of Hhe oioat interestii^ iand jseU the least fre qotlo d 

^am&n^^.\t9ijv^ Itis^fuU ofttowns and* lavge '^ilfatgesiv^Utbiit^ 

•AisisatfiitaU Jtas i8XHK) jnfaabitant^t it Ues in. ai finei^cbipiain, 

abocuKiingitt wine; coroi fruit, and faik\ has some fine«pafaio8s 

4iald ditodh^, 9<Mt4 ptdntiogs^ a considerable iteKtey. a, lyomiC an 

5i6ad^y oft agrioidt^ifeii an A several literny pstaMohttients.. Tvfae 

f>t^)idoof.iFriftiii' baite;«opeouUar ofatfacter as «eir«»»aluiedi; 

Jfaay Jb^o prodoo^ many men of i letters and larttata^ aodiiiMe 

4iistoryiof theiri country tUmtog the mid^Ue ages^lullioBiaterda* 

jNear Ciwdefoi an ancieut teotpl^and other buildings. haveMbeoi 

JcJUi/lely? 4iMov«r«4«. /lol mezzo is knovi^n.fts faavnig been.m^ioBe 

fjlinik)lhe/rdSi4eofl6 of Daateu , Fordenoneu Palmaania^ Codi^t^, 

,#«ld ib« 4ril}«ge of Campoformioi Af e in the aaase ftfcnmce^dsad/ Al(e 

iiriMiaina<<>f Aquitbiaare near ito.bor4ers«, ' ., ij /,i 

^o /rOf^Padnak ite iH)ivor0ity^ dMuches,, p^dbete^ mooummiteii.Ud 

ij^iqtiegff* QtkT toayellet g^ives. a long. .aecoiMit Ilbe' ilibrai)f><f f^ dhe 

.i«o|lQge contains ^5,000 vbl«iQf^'and. tbe {meseai uttecbed teitbe 

c^npiQf <«atAbbshf9ent^ for,)pirintifl§ th^ iclftssies addiO^eriaokMl- 

^lN>rt8i)«r^ 4Hll in^^ulli ^mplc^iMnt. . Thr ntlirwint Srwrnwii 

.Falaviiiiihav#)A Jof^^^aUibUsfatd.refiuAalim /all over Jt^l^^ . ^flPbe 

.^M£krf9ifi Foft}^IUm's .great X4tiwm/m It/volft. faKorM pfitaeipaid 

. initheJibrairy^. <f X b($ganit}^oiw^'* 0aidi that n^p4«8i.and4r«MBi- 

c lorji^M pirie^t t0 hisrpiipUa, •limd iiha^e gfim».io)d>i(»r jroU «», 

HI wwplp^ing U." H^ b«d hw« ii^ty, jweriii^f/rhk:iAfe>ito 'tfant 
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^(f.> '\c. :Ai'\v* 0'<^ n: .-tin^:* V./fii '^'O/j lo n^/oj e ^u«iiYf»rr 

hbDkMU9ptaftk*> A\n^iti edUoif of Forccflinihimsliftocounb 6£ 
l^iibliciAtidBjfiUfiikntbcJicaveiDf lkftfAbfa6<iBinrlanBttav yAm^tV.Amf 
tiiAiKd tbefcqll^m .Itlurai A<HiiJ^letedldn''Augiidlini884^Ii:TiMi 
pi»atiii8i*eitebUsltinctert. of •B6tt)0Qfy^the^[fiiBt>£[IlaIy^ ImafiMm 
lDiv4iaki3r'!)»QBr9'at iPliteliiiia). batit has fasenbtslji MbndwdoBiijtort 

,T.>fXbelibfa^ol4h^ Unifersifyi hds70/)0O«olaia|e9/ittid lUat of 
tbe^fibofifii^^lbougkiMndU^ wtpesdesagd oFsoniwtWUiaUBl MS& 
b jcAdginaled (wiih^ thailibisry' ^i Pbtranbv^wbo 7was««')Gaqdk)^ 
Padua, and was afterwards iiuBwaasdi^ilh kbdiMokp tbfriSp^iDDb 
^enmi^} nTbofcebebrated UbrarjidfiiStiBta 6iuiAiir Mrbs AofiK in 
iSilOp after '^ '8u|>fttBi8k)ri rof ^thetconrent }<'nloii3)t:of >iit^'fciB8t 
iMkd'l^s^ed'iiltotlke librtnry of' Jdciai^ aild> frboi'ttienae id^^Ar 

'l»ardtJl<lf'finglfll|dn'i"\un "J i: .- 'iii.J'iuJ ^, it -.fiM* \mu ,n^>i^'4 

^.jXhcliiew Gaff4 Pedcdecbiits.oiffi(i>f itheacvriMitiesnbfi Ptafaia^ 
ii isfa/i^Hakiatitbditeleg^iiti bdiildcag^)uahiilaiinngifoofffq4Knb(i^ 
Sf^iBblgDirodiilfliiaBdlotfadr gpfpolii^nanceri^I all ^loicdiJarid^ paved 
witb marble, and lighted up with gas. • iMiif wt ti> : rii ouf nl*' 
'.rtlTbef.populbtitfci icfitPiniuai 'iitf:ton»tlie>/tiii(»e48e>;tit]t i8i<ik>w 
jMaff^O^OO^'/VaUryi thinks thatjithaaigaibedVnoiiii flie Awwf^nf 
iKeMC^ tiltihaiBi atUlv bdwsver^ikaptov^rbialljtidaU forlenv.afipea^ 
,ande,bwiagL't(^its gseat extent rand-^ the bidstivdsomlvtla^pesnince 
off iicAy of it^ buildias^. PtfdaH Jiei> i in* a^ fatilei akid - «tf e^k siflA* 
^vtttddtplain) witb) the. EugteeamtkiltoTiliiigtm itaiiieighliodHiood? 
ra MaDtu^^JikdwiseJnftb^'inidBtof :af riohi ^fak^.^aliodliU Swv 
wia^lio. di Mmt^moj is a* Idi^e ^ and i»teiieMDrL city. viiQiadro 
RoiniiiOHivdi^ils great) architect ^d'paioterj ' Mantiia^oobd^tf^ 
iVatbnjr^ i^tiot'auffioieatly applrecnited b]rforc6giiei«^^<Its>AdadMk|f 
.itfrtbe'Fai^ Arts ka idplendtd''iQSltMtioii*)"it faa^lil Mififrj^iof 
rtMMXJOi i^olmnts ahd i€(X> MSSv^aMI '« moseuta^ tof^^ncM^ 
j«cut|itiire9p inferior ^nty to tbose of '''9)oreliice;'<>Riibie^I^^iiid 
di4«|rib9«.) .<Tb«t iQhurcbes '-of' Mantdiii' bl-e> >remttt4Mfbl/'fUd^ ^h 
jfiaiblaBgaja«dDioinnnentd. ' Sufit And^eaf^rlif bbttdsrotd^ ftl^hMi 
by Leon Battista Albertt, €obtiiin» tho'ttodfiftitf'iitf ^nft^mt^ 
f'Mai^lKgiuii'tberpbttoiMMpber PoMMroiydsrio^ th^ -bbtani^^tnMato, 
:iA^foetCtki%dmi, Ititf leatned<'Msbop5jOl{^#' lAftcbwiil'^iind 
ibther rilluvtl'ious' natives df > MatiM^* 'Ih tbe^'ohtif«h ^of ilSitn 
iAMoriziois a «bBpel, fuH olP c^bta^ft %Bd'iiMti4^d»8t(Plhe 
imeiwry of tbe warriors of various «tttifoiifer who htti^ AfHetf jfi ti^e 
'dVerenil ^eges of Maiffiilv or iri its tie4ghboil¥Ho(6d>.^^ l^fafe'^ieenp- 
bterpkofOfovaUD) de M^dki,the leadH"<if th^ bttftU blands; is 
-iaaMng th^ re«t; ^ The captains bfCbttrl^b V., of^ IsbiiU '^IV., 
.tMd of Napdleoft/arethere brdcight togi^tber) ;th^ Vtmchf'akmtB 
lite the Mbst nuttierM6,^ftd pikiMe that W^s ndt bifeif^prnfrkiMy 
that Italy has been called the grave of our soldiers.*' — vol. ii. p. 96S^ 
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Qiiilio Romano was buried in the otd church of S. Banmba ; the 
marble slab which indicated his grave has been carelessly-removed 
in the construction of the new church. Bernardo l^isso, the father 
of Torquato, lies interred at Sant Egidio. The house of Oiulio 
Romano^ built by himself, is still to be seen. The old dutisl 
palace, partly rebuilt by him, reminds the spectator of the 
inagnificence of the House of Gonzaga, one of the most ilhi»- 
trious and least guilty of all the Italian sovereign families of tb^ 
](niddle ages. After delivering tbeir cotmtry from die Qrnmqy 
of the Bonaccolsiy they rose to supreme power by their oWft 
merit and the consent of their countrymen. They wer^^ the 
patrons of arts and literature, and they were likewise distw- 
guisbed as statesmen and warriors. The famous palace del Te, 
the most remarkable structure raised by Ginlio Romano, its 
JuOggia and the hall of the giants painted by the same, form a 
poqnplete monument of the genius of that eiLtraordtnary artist. 

Cremona, a large old-looking city of 26,000 inhabitsaot% 
with its lofty tower, its gothic cathedral, its other churches, irilh 
numerous paintings by the brothers Catnpi, natives of the plate, 
IS also worthy of the attention of the traveller. Iti^ infant 
schools, the first established in Lombardy by the Abate Apoi^, 
and its holyday schools, have given a fresh interest to this phc^ 
Cremona carries on a considerable trade in the abundadt ^r6» 
ducts of the soil; it has also some manufactures of silks and 
cottons. The former reputation of its violins is now on?y a 
matter of recollection. 

: All these old cities of Lombardy, Mautoa, Cremona, PMut, 
Pavia, Piacenza, appear too large for the present number of 
their inhabitants, but this contrast dates firom centuries past ^ St 
.was the result of the wars of the middle ages, th^ loss of' tbeir 
municipal independence, and the subsequent cottquest by tiM 
Spaniards. The population of Lombardy is now increaMg at 
(lie rate of about S in a 100 yearly. Milan bms now mof» thlQ 
)30,000 inhabitants, about as many as ithad in ISIO, wh«» k vMtf 
.the capital of the kingdom of Italy. 

Venice is the only city of Austrian Italy that is reaHy de- 
caying. From 1,50.000 inhabitants, which it had in 1795, it is 
reduced to about 100,000, and of these 40,000 are either totally 
MM partly supported by charity. 

** Venice," says Valery, ** began with Attila and it ended wtth 
Buonaparte ; this Qaeen of the Adnatfc, whose sway lasted fourteen 
centuries, owed both its foundation and its destrnclion to social storms, 
•more fearful than the storms of the sea that siirrotmds its walk, abd 
the desolating march of two f ormi dabl e c o nque r ors produced its oricia 
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. , 'TbepopHtttion of Venice, its commerce uid power, had bee« 
jd^lioing for more than a century before its fall ; its goveromeDl 
it/id lost its energy, and corruption had made rapid strides 
Affioflg the patficiane. Venice required a reform, but Uuonaparte 
l^rAfered its destruction. With the toss of its independence, of 
4t» fle«t, of its colonies, it lost all; fts nobles emigrated, its 
.mercbaats were ruined, and the numerous population which tliej 
eiBployed and supported became paupers. 
, . 'Xbe arciiives of tbe old republic All more than '. 
Jihe focmer convent of Fran. Part of the archives o 
«f._Tea was destroyed in the fire of 1308 ; copies of 
.f^HSt^but the documents which were filed with the < 
^en destfoyed with them. Our author notices : 
.1419 upon four men, who had run about Venice n 
Jowed by a crowd of peot>Ie ; the offenders are s 
to bebnve with greater modesty for the future. 1 
of the archives of the inquisitors of state are few. 
'<|iai destroyed through political caution ; and th 
pearedin the disorder of the fall of the republi 
.(ended statutes of the State Inquisition quoted I 
lioiuid a MS. of them in tbe king's library at Pi 
.^loderstood to be a fabrication of some anonymous 
.wpublic. The autograph consultations of Fra 
'.^leologian of the republic, in its disputes with 
i.iMitten with few correctioni. The science of statii 
at Venice. The report of the Doge Mocenigo, oi 
4tf tfa« republic in 1420, is a real statistical docut 
; the mme time they had a cadastro at Venice, as it 
.passage of the Eiistorian Sanuto, and this was previi 
ilablishment of the cadastro by the Florentines, wl 
.geneially supposed to be the inventors of this brand 
' '" I examined tbe correspondence of Villetsrd, tbe secretary of tbe 
iFrcncb Embassy at Venice in 1797, and who «u com missioned by 
'Bvonaparte to eSect the change in die ^vernmeat of tbe republi'c ; a 
single-minded negotiator, a sincere friend of liberty, which he fancied he 
was {RYimoUog by his manceuvres, the eimplc Villetard says, in one of 
his lettera to tbe municipitlity of Venice : ' Tbe General (Buonaparte) 
^ will never yield on the point of deraocratiiation.' It was to Vi He lard 
tbat Buonaparte addressed, ibortly afterwards, that celebrated epistle, 
which is found in Darn's and Botta's histories, an unexampled mixtare 
' <tf selfishness and contempt, of sarcasm and frenzy, which was the 
; death-warrant of Venice.* Having thus termiaated his fatal mission, 
Villetard returned to France, where he composed some tragedies, tbe 
' titles of which may be found in the Bibliograpbie de France, No. 34. 

■ StcNo. I. F. Q.R. BiticleonBotU'aUiitor;, pp.lT6 and roUowu^. . 
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CBarenUm. His whole We b^ be^^ ptd (^,co|^[Pjf((^yflrjfi4, 
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.tlbe iMt Awtencf) U levwei brtH «h8nt!W9»**haaertJl«Bf(igia>Ki 

caUm^ty^ eauMd by the .jpitrwmiata'iif'CiMUsMiiMi ptbn-T 
eothusiasts of the same ttamp, wiWl Wt) hKikiiupMi tkei ndnincfw 
V^ii;fl,:M«l«i;/8a|^)e«nAch^-itBib1fl'Aiter(krelatlbAof.miDbinneitfs 

goy«rnaiemf witb wbopa tfae>. <nl9rItonbd.;<)i4AonalMiiBudi4pMli 
p^lWtlf frieudly jeltEioDi, in ibeicTeryiQapttilp'MidiliHifhg'jMlw t 
protjBQtion of tbe UwB oi .oatioM^iwbK^ithsy'iWBta wtiUtinf-Blbn 
tliff>vbtle. Tk«bnaUci9nliof,.tti«.itti»«H'iWilUb)eilHdntin&.MidKl3 
w«a,tq bek«pt,wiA t>oiUl«c&l.heiletim,thilt.BiU gm«Bnftn|fti*tidiai 
w^ft not Tflvoiulioiiaiiy were ,illA|iti'tnat««ijnid>:thft.-I^raQalii i^oiail 
veMioahad publicly saactigneilitlwinanstnMiBtlDoknae'.j iliiuut silt 
Tbe urienaJ af Vevtoe, inliqQitelizej byiOwtteif ^KUHidhAriitii 
n byitbse^ipUitBiof the fleeta «hich :W«toe 4ibeta dooipiKte^iaMb] 
wMcbiUved Italy atiow tinw. fraut XunkJab bBEbansin/ (lnl:Jti)i§«l 
ni^csmiQlUbiithinetit, iotU prennt d««>liita'>iindifocli)rn jtaAvw- 
pe^apa.lhe Di«st ■ihkingBionumcimofjMindtcay^iV^cB.V ^t 
Daote's Ume tbe artsenai :was;-f>eapWi,b{^ l{JlQ0O'.Ai)[bia^KBttno 
oflEkertt of different clasacsVin.thsaeMnistittb t6ataf7iillifaHi::tM^il 
3,0p0, ud towards tke ««d of tboTapfiblho 9,.'if)Qr<Hi,irhithttttAvd 
•dfttdiioiiiiirgeat caiMBtbe »rtUan»iaBd|M»rtbf9X)f)thc4(nn>;nfe9b«BiI 
coiilain* naly 1,,900 uko. The t\^o<tlo«saLI<ostl»titaHt^liiapt>^bfapn 
by JVIofoniu from the Pyrniu,areBttllatthfliBntnul(te;lilJk HihidiAu' 
are Lhe .suocestorB of MoroBku. anit of ^'imm^iTkjmJ! I) i JiiIb^i il 
aodabicut of keroe^^ wh» kboiiiwd,:Bnd.fMi8btjMifliM«illl'aiif}H)fe:< 
country ( and blit little thougbt that. oouatiiy milldtbe jfadlptwi^ 
straJf EHw.day by theoiaobinatiQDsof obsGui'a.indiyiduaJs; sac^aalil 
ViU^ard and. s few Venetian conspvaforsil' Tfa&iniDiiiaHHMlq 
er^tcd'by tbe fenaLe to the 4ait Veoetia^ Adtoura) AagalaoGna^ 
who died in I7g«, graces. thu Bneedli jt.iaittMi ai ihti cRiMsb'ii 

Wor)qB:flf.CBW»a. < ' .- iri'</ ), >t < l>ni. 'ill iWuiii 

The body of Fra Paolo Sarpi « 
down an altar in the old church o 
toHfie church of S. Michde in ] 
beto raised at the expense of the 
a curious coincidence, that the ti 
likewise discovered in isii^ia the 
P^iar near Verona, where he lyi 
ban biMfl replaced pver it- Mon 
librariao of St. Mark, ii also bur 



JTheWftWli W* S: OioVirfni i''i>ii6lo'ii ihe'-flafiii Croc!ri rf.-j 
Venicfe=;''TTtethaiisaieuma of th'eMot6yiigo;V^ndrathl|(i^^^ 
Micheli, Zeno, Colleoni, and other distinguished families oithfe^re> 
pabl^^iaMtbere^ Ttieterflbbf BrtigatfttKytoiitBiHflWttfy'ht^ SKth^ . 
tiatt^atHtammaaiei haVilig beewtltijedtf)i<w'liy ItelMftAKiu^" 
T-wK kftoT the (aki'ngof 'FftMagMtbin ilfe'kltodosf CVi^U:*;'' 
whichiheihwl tk^efidedto rt* Iwt.'' ■'! ■:-'■ •■-'^■' "'■' '" -"-i"''''"!-: 

^Wei.akimol folio* M* Valtfry^B' hfe'tengitntUW^rtioti''^ 
dHittEles 'Mid pklaOMt pointings, statuea^-Bildi'Qfenini^tnts] 'U«H;.' 
wbicliiV«Bkt:jalic!inid«<^ 'The^UlatHl'Df SMi hatzilol inbkbitdd'bjr ' 
ibflqArtawiiiMiaionkisiatid' 'Which is at'tbe4am&ti«i&'a iMhMt^^,'^ 
■ 8<lHeg8)^a'libnH-f,>Blid«prinnngeitaWi$bin0it(j de j«f ti^ '^s^i^F '■ 
DdtkBiiiiTha library. ecMiMiiM 10,000' wofcMires, an* 400 MSB/'i 
chAsA^ AnmBaun. These rtudiouftirionkBlwWfAibfiihed (fe^iWd''' 
inttTOMiagiiAiveimB works^ «i]d <hwe) fai<iA«d ib«'[AtV 0f< pUbi^ '' 
Iuhiag«iBom[detoCo))6Cttotiof AmienianwritBrf.begiiining'frOftf' 
tlie fourth cestitfyofour era, whieh »pp««»8 to; bBTC'S^Wthe" 
n»MifioiinifaiDgt>eHo<llof> Arm^DniliteEaMve.-'tlll iheAfteehUi 
cetaterjl^tboi epoch af.itB dwatt 'TliBy IftvflfflubliBWcd-,' ie«OA--''' 
I S^fitbrata voloiuui lof Mloct WortM) asia^sfmiiMeti 'df theita^g^t' ' 
cotiGcUoa.'iilfaUer6iomBt:hR0given aisbcMti Of'ArtiMTtKii%'lltU>i»l>i' 
tundt Veoioe|,/l»fi9i Itisdiiefl^ rich'in'hiKtoriiwli.'''ilhettlbrottittlft"^I 
oflEaathniij'from the A>iTienipn'M*.^t'8. LazzttW; wisprtfi^ 
lisbbd.sbnUltaiiewielyttt Mil*M«ndi at Veftice; ttte'ytleriedititrii " 
byjEwriidriAnober, in .« wotat, [fdliwjis* mtwA «he-b«iivasitte4i^. ■ 
ha*<be*n;oompartci. with i«t '«»M*r' MS. eiisling' M '0«jWatatU*' ■ 
D<^d*Jo6iarhkhalie<on«»e!S. Lazaaib mtu^^A'-tio^yi^Vnt&W-'] 
voi^lvipi. *?i. <i)uii8ulhor(«irWcl»th««rrorbfibme'tFa(»ettefs4ho'<' 
h«ful>itated the AViaeiBaiw of 8ij Laawro' tWht ediiMnMicr; Aby | '■ 
belong to th&Westero'OrRotnantfcHH'cit^-diflfefing'in ttiiti'ftoa* d*''' 
gnmb.\bodly j<if- Ihe'vi iwatrynmv iti -iho- 'eakt.' Thc^'OfllebtftWd-^' 
nbni^>of £t..>MBrk is «tiH rieh in MSS^t noiWitUsftHMliwg' t(*;' 
pl^MJiof . I7(>7!. M. Vatcr? givaa '«' traiishitibit dl "Cit^Witf 
B^«doiil»*8fecting> lattery dated 14fi8, m wbitth' be «ifeilitiW'ttf'' 
tbd'Slag« thMbe b^beqbeadMdQll bi»^book«r:GFe^ and'LBtJti, 
which he bad collected with so much labour, to[.lhe'i»^riW-«bte'"' 
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. The Juibitatioa of Aide Minuzio^ wUdi was neartfierPdtfezo 
Molin^ existB no kniger. The priacipel prinliiig estatbtfBlnBfiM 
now at Venice is that of AlviaopoUy under the direetion ml iht 
learned bibliographer Oamba. The catalogtm of bookt^published 
at Venice, and in the other eight prineipal toWna of the Vettettan 
territor^i in the year I8g6, amounted to 6£i volumes^ and 62^,710 
copies in all» of the value of I^ITB^OOO fraaea< 

The academy of the fine arta^ eatabliehed by CouM Gicognara, 
baa a rich collection of paintings, almoat all of the Venetiati iacbodi, 
many of ^ich it has saved from neglect or dis^rrion; a m Met ide 
suppression of churches afiid convertts^ the degradatiM tff (^alaee^, 
and the necessities of the owners. The fine Assmn^fition by T^tiah 
was a discovery of Cicognara's. This academy has published thfe 
splendid work Fabbriche piu cospicue di Venezia, which \%'iU pre- 
serve, at least, the memory of the architectural magnifi<;eni!e of 
Venice from oblivion. Another work, ''If he CoHwitidn '6fV^ 
netian Inscriptions," by Cicogaarai hm ako theaa«ne object 
Lastly, a Venetian lady, of the tiame of Michieli, hai^^poMiMied 
an account Delte Feste Venniane^ in which th^ oW etostoms atod 
manners of the various epochs 6{ the repubKd art^ f&ittiftrtfy 
portrayed. 

The Murazzi, a gigantic dyke, of blocks of marble laid on 
piles, which rises ten feet above high water, and protects toe 
peaceful Lagune from the storms of the Adriatic, were ^^$ed 
m 1750; it was like the last national undertaking of decUning 
Venetian greatness. It b difficult to conceive how a atale 
capable of such colossal works should fiall aomv afterwatds -ao 
ignobly; "but it is easier," says Valeiy, quotftig Racine, •♦to 
deck the itiry of the vravea than lo stop the ploir of I the 
wicked." 

M. Valery visited the two aorta of st^te prisons k no w m ' fcy 
the names of pozzi ^nd piombu The potxi were the oldcisb and 
were no longer used in the latter ages. They were n^t under 
the canal, as some have stated, still they were damp attd wroaefa«i 
enough, 

'' though probably not worse," says Valery, *' than the dungeons of 
other countries at the same epoch. The prisons of the different ages 
partake of the social character of the times; bnt the impenetrable 
prisons of despotism are dways erud ; oar stale pnsons of the imperial 
regime of Napoleon were not better than the old dmigeons. The ^ua- 
ceon of the fort of Joox, m the Jura mamttains, in which Iks Uiek 
Toossaint L'Ouverture and M. de Riviere after him^ were confined^ was 
«kindof oellari the water ooaed thraagb the wi4k oo eversr side ; ia the 
^siddle of sommer M. de Aiviera coosamod 50 francs worth of fnt^^a 
month to keep himself warm.''— vol. i. p. 392, j 
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£o xauda for dK ^ priwnB of ihe Vemca laqunitors b'tbe 
£fitwwik ceittui?, asd tboae of Napoleon in tfas nioelMBlh. ; With 
ngard to tbe piombi, wbich wers in courM of uow lubatiuitad 
to the poni, tbey are in the attic of tb« ducal pntaca, tbe Boof 
fif wbicb ia of load, wbeqca tb«ii.tuuiie. '- 

' ""Theie tertSMe piotnbi/'mya Valny, "ate jflettant fttry^p*rt»ttW*t 
there ii generaUv a ivfiltieQt current of aiv to temmt ttie 4iMitner MaMr 
Tlw iMalilt ^ the |niMMr>, aran aftw a iHpM of un fBan,.w«aaevar 
^Mlcd b^ it; no priioiitr was ma loaded with 'diaina, eild it sonfc 
ifltr*-^tMtiedf(trUfe<itwBB ia mitigMlpa of the innitli«)«M of dwth, 
.wWeb wa» leUom inflicted . at Vaoicn. WImo the French ioipertfd to 
,]797 the Mgitter of capital KBteocea paued for poElical crime*, tUdr 
number was found to be fouttoew •ince the begiwing of the fentury," 
—p. 391. 

Ill fart, tbe government of Venice had greatlj- relaxed from Its 
.former severi^ long>efore its fall. '■ 

:■■ f*it is JnifiDMible t* t' 
itha-atMonpta we bsva of-t 
1«W in baly»&[. Simofid, 
^otr of nater for the.towi: 
the patriciaoi might in i 
Tbfreare two fine brass c 
courtj but there arc othe 
ftiid tbere is hardly a boui 
-tiem against the Venetiat 
4«tMnt towardi the «nd t 

•tfftd; fn fonDcr titnn .. — 

'ndthewiulDnisffts law^ ■» kftwwards ■poopb haw written. oatoe 
. oonstitution, tbe fivnce^ and tbe cam ilKfoe«f- England." —p.' 371 . 
■ ■■Ilxvti through carelennBO, inaction^ and pminamniity,' and 
Dot through its oppression, that the Venetian senate fell, like 
dlbef BKlasive hereditary ariatocrseiea, tvbich are not re-invigo- 
intedlty tbe infufion of 4resb plebeian blood. 
1 .^. We hove fdlowei somewhat at k«gth M. Valery m his pere- 
Jgrimation through the towns of the Lombardo Vntelian laagdom, 
of which, with tbe few omissions we have notice<i 
a pretty accurate and very interesting description ; 
more complete and critical than that of any trai 
peace. His attention has been chiefly turned to the 
literature, and historical recoUectiona ; but yet h( 
•ufficient glimpses of tbe present social slate ol 
-We sbalt now proceed with a mote rapid abstract 6f the re- 
- BiMKler of his tour. .' l/ n 

At Parma, the rich chnrebes, with splendid pamtlngt bj Vat- 
ihMAno. €orreggio, and other great mastrtrs.^the^ast theatre 
Fanese, which is now fotsaken,— the pi4nting esttWhhment wf 
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aileniig "die f«|tal 9tki^ 1d» Triefjr ted4it tookt aai^! 
pip€inr sealed^ dknd 9^ol« to Bologmi !• te stemmed bytM' 
censoiBri < Of Botogm^ a imstUiig^ wmMj city, ol 06,000 > ioh^ 
iidnbiunts, he gires a favounUt aocouot* • Its indvenit3r|.wfaiob: 
eiBcels in its 'imdical course, the. Ubntfy^ fomded by Beoedkl<: 
XIV^ diQ 6pAettdkl gaUavy^ <^fly of paintiuga ol tha BologMsa. 
sobodl, the ttdmaiDUB palacety duucbeSi aodi other bnihiiagi^ gia» i 
Bologna tbe appearance of a capital. It is the seoofld' tkf far/ 
popuiattbn and importance i in' the- pafod atatej the oonttiry 
around is fertile, well oultieated, and thiddy inhabited. I 

Ferrara,^ a city whose decay dates from the tinia itiaat ilkl 
dukes, nKire than two centuries since, is not sio desolate aa it Iuk^> 
been represented; the population, which undeor tbe French if^M" 
only 33^700, is m^w 31,000, of which tbe Jews fortn nearljr'obe^ > 
tbifd; they inhabit a .Separate 4fuarter, which is howevei* the- 
finest in the towa.-^Fto/e/^, voL iL n. 57. * The ineAiorjr ef the 
early princes of the house of Este,'of the pOels whojgrdced ikeir/ 
court, of Bojardo^ Trissmo^' Bello, lArtosto^ Tassd, Gtorini, give j 
a singular interest to Ferrara*' Tbe shade of Afiosto, above atl|i) 
seems still to bover over the towti. Tfaer^ ire bi!i two bouaea,'0ie'. 
hall> in which he studied under Gregorio da. Spoleti, the aiite^d 

f;raph of itie Furiosto, his sepulchral laoRument in . the piiUicii 
ibrary, add the principal square is now called by bisnaoi^ Onii* 
trafeller. enters into many interesting particulars Conccmisgi: 
Ariosto^ as well as concerning pooc Taaso, th^ history of whose >' 
imprison miciit ia still a sort or myste^, which our author ,eiide^: 
vQurs to clear up* At all events, Tasso was not shut up in a! 
dungeon, as it has been represented .-^p. 93. 

Ravenna^ once the capital of the western empire, the link be« 
t\teen Rome and Constantinople, the residence of the Gotbidi 
kings and of the Byzantine ejrarchs, is now a pfovhicial town, ef^ 
abMt l6,000 inhabitants, and the residence of riie legate. He 
mausolenra of Galla Placidia, daagbte^ of th^ great Theodosiisr; 
that of Theodoric, with the remains of his palace ; the eaonnnMeBi! 
of Dante; the old churches of the sixth century, with their 1^ 
mosaicsand monuments of the ^ame a^e; give to Bavenna. an 
ancient imposing aspect. The vast bastlica of St. Apolhnare m 
ClassCy in the midst of. a marshy ground, contains the portmita of 
all die archbishops of Ravenna. The town of Classe (Chitosi^) ww 
destroyed by the Longobards in 7^8 ; it was thet} a sea-port, as ita 
name denotes, but the sea is now four miles distapt, — not through 
the lowering of the Adriatic, as some have imagined, but through 
the accumulation of alluvial soil thrown on this coast by the Po, 
and tbe numerous other rivers in this neighbourhood. , The 
Pineta, or forest of pines, which stands between Ravenna and 
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an to judge aot ooljr of th« text of the works, but of tlwir gene- 

9lolMulni#y./'iJDiMt«iiBvttnMgl.-A«eiKM>fc« ■tricUjiljfocbidaatf 
.AAw'JthaieMKUtfa«»i[^t*^,Mi,y.^Iex(^i|{nbM ,-.c n^o^uha 

(Sftntihti '''tb» "ia' Wtf ' 'itcoAmeal tit I 

.eJjoH ■.l(l,"i.ii J b'li; di'i-i'iiiuiL ili; y Ji I'li" ■j-ii.i i-'ji.^ Ijj.i owl 
jind, between these men and the others wao dream of the absolute 

beuglloTB « 
tar^.<i"i.iH!ki 
Hm «ade 'm 

in Spain at t 
tUittb«M-<M 
>nptbCE^961ie 
Ibe {tBilegpv:! 
CMnark^cj; i 

jM«aBenrib>lMh)ih |iekting4dii«ily:of wh)8h.ini«'ilestam4'<t>y 
jEtiaacefTM(lllodiiar9'ih»aifaeao -piHchawd.iky tke jttes^t doWfc 
^Iih«c£bUr7:u/ra;ndiiB/itotiodl;MfDr,ita jgD,O0D |irinbtd'.v4limA 
and 3,00Cli:iMSS.^<bHtl*ti<i>lar. llwiJiTidniMr'or/it&two- librariaA^ 
SHliu^69-i aadi.'^TdbiBiollt. / iMunrtori.'ilbcnre -el^ica'tttm^ tliat 
;|lNt)itpliutiB<tbaiafi«ii^ ileinec hn pram^BtftwitlUtlit'itefalingwf 
«*Pjaci»nd ghWtwdpuj^ii.i'l'":... .'■ ..' '. ( ■: >, -.■ . --r. :u 

Through nqtCKofJlhofleiansonuiatendeg of.<did: oenBinabipon 
iwtaHnaniinoItdjV'kndiiwhidLi^oM its uMlesMns^ iValbrji'iaw 
^Stt» nfl AUcn'^.tfagodieB peifofmcdiat theithealie df Mdd b »d. • " 
b-'lMiAMeViViAiysBfE'hb^riaitB farfittnfaBfc'ln'ltal^j-ti'wwrthjtantllig 
«tltir<'tlr^W»"rtid'ptmH}'of [Aett i<very b«%<tbhlki hi' UMsC'Atteiiti 
sHciri^emtMahoti '«id<)«t'«*ery body o<nei 'awBy trat^r Bnd^MMiiii, 
S-jdaaofrtbiny, bM'CTtii,'th»l'Al6eri'i'pai(natisiL;attjiit'«ik-lltnl««yfrU 
-iMnbAtebtVt «atigS«aicit'«a(i..(Bicbi£^e} it-uut* pnke ntbtc vU- 
^JfT'oVR tfti'M ^aftWJ*, W^-»Wi»l«*<iviB|t«i»(lpf.«x»UlDK*(»dltnligbloiH>g 

9r ' Jkl^tiilB rMtwnr :<rf 'lilitti^ lead 'pnmp^Rn'iiAiie >al«^ely- <«(ia. 
laicalviftiethnu «f;jiioatuItibaoS4itiid,tberefan'Ve^i4aibte Hk/ta 
equitable, considerate liberty. In his latter years AIGerf Jrt^- 

emqe matn'sbi^ pi^^o/J, i^d'Vimm >tbe>ffiU,<*v^ tlieir viceti'Md 
-fetiiaM'tM«ettfapselbf!lbe)(^'^»'wMt«iira7'»' HHM d«te»- 
ecnfchis silidtflUm^ctfiD-iHir.tUM,''" •■■■ --i ■■■ 
l\t}>.ai> aiiT .<jl'l',i',?il n li.'i...'i,r( i; T i'. '' Jr '' u; ,r,,.- ;.,),! 1 ■■■■ 
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HuMia, tnd delivered the world from the insolent caprice of one 
VOL. XVI. NO. XXXII. V 



B7S A«jy 4md 4he liaUani. 

SMm, ^o iiad boasted thit ** witb 800|000 solilim 1m cOiM tmH 
^ £ttr0pe aaan old oourtefen, end make her do his bidding/' Colr 
letta, who in 1799 was serving witb the republicans of Naples, bts 
ieadered justice to the spirit that aniaiated the great majoritjr of 
bis antagonists. With regard to the Abruzzo» it is well koowt» lo 
those aequdtnted wiA the localities that the inhabitants of tli4t 
province are among the most single-minded and honest in the 
kingdom of Naples,— that they never had, at least for 4i century 
paat^ bands of robbers among them, — that a traveller is much safer 
among the mountains of Abruzzo than in the plains of .eilbcv 
Pitglia or Campania. See Sir il. C. Hoare's testimony %» tbal 
effect in his Classical Tour. M. Valery seems to have mistaken^ 
in this particular, the banks of the Pescara or Sangro, for those of 
the Garigliano and Voltumo. For the rest, he tells us little of 
nothing about the Abruzzo, which is a very interesting oouory; 
be seeida to have travelled straight on by the high road. 
' We shall not follow our author in his description of Naplaf> 
and the numerous monuments of that splendid city, of wbicb iba 
reader will find many interesting particulars. He renders justioe 
to the Lazzaroni^ about whom so much nonsense baa been 
written i— 

** Those I satv about the harbour and on the mole appeared actl^ 
a^d ho^y ; they wear a shirt and trowsers, and in* winter a browM 
woollen capote, with sleeves and hood ; they do not sleep now always 
under the canopy of heaven, — they are house-tenants, and are regtUere^ 
in their respective parishes ; in short they have lost that picturesqne 
wildness so humorously described byMesdames de Genlisand deStad*" 
— vol. iii. p. 291. 

*' At the other end of Naples, the fishermen of La MergdUna, ra* 
markable for the antique beauty of their forms, are an interesting, labo- 
rious, peaceful race, who live in a sort of domestic comfort." — p. 360. 

** The morals of the Italian cities, which we still judge of from the 
common- place reports of travellers of the last century, are now oeitber 
better nor worse than those of other capitals : perhaps at Naples they ore 
even better. The Neapolitan nobility has been ruined three or four 
times in the political changes of the last forty years, and its present 
wealth does not correspond with the grandeur of its names and historical 
recollections. Several of its members are distinguished by their talents 
and information." 

M» Valery observes that Naples, a city of 400,000 inbabil- 
fliits,has %(yOO foundlings yearly in 15,000 births, while Paris^ 
with 800,000 inhabitants, has 10,000 foundlings in ^,000 
births ; and London, he adds, has £0,000 foundlings in 44,000 
births. M. Valery has made the slight mistake of coafouMUiig 
London with all England ! In the official tables of popolatioo, 
kc. for the year 1830^ it appears that the total number of illegic*- 
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ttmit diildrm b<nn in tliat year, in aiithe eomttia cf Srrgitmd 
tmd'fVales^ amounted to ^0,0S9» In the same year in all Fnoce 
Ikert mert bom €9fi70 iUegitimate chiMren. 

Our aiitbor went of eonrse to Salerno and Pa^tam, but vw 
Alftbcr. Pttfttnm iv the columns of Hercules of Italian loura^* 
The wboleof Puglia and Callabria, and the whole knigdoiDiai»cl^ 
frkh the exception of the countty around Naples, is seldom naitad 
by uny traveller. Keppel Craven's Tour is the only one we knowo£; 
< On his return from Naples our author visited Monte Casi«o 
smd its celebrated libran% which be found kept by the monks ia 
tPCfiy f6od order. He there obtained copies of forty medited lot« 
ttftf of Montimcon and Mabilion, which he intends to publisb 
fta interesting to Frenoh erudition, and illustrative of the amiable 
•ingle^mindeclness of those two learned writers. 

^ Having accompanied M. Valery thus far, we must now, to o«r 
regret, take leave o( him, referring our readers to his full deBcrip4 
tionof the £temal City and its environs, which fills the greater part 
of the 4th volume, and to his equally interesting account of Tut^ 
cany, a country ever foremost in Italian civilization. The 5th vo^ 
kR&e contains descriptioiis of Lucca, a well administered littl# 
state, Genoa, and Piedmont. A copious index completes the 
work, which is certainly by far the best modern itinerary of Italy 
vae are acquainted with, and a very useful and interesting tnk 
veiling companion to those who go to that country in quest of in* 
fomiation. 



AUT. II.— -G, C. Lichtenberg's sammtliche Werke: ausfuhrtich^ 
Erkfdnwg Hngarthischer Kupfersliche, (Licbtenberg's Col-r 
lecte^d Works; Retailed Explanations of Hogarth's Engravings.) 

APAATffom their intrinsic claims upon our notice, there are se* 
antral rather remarkable circumstances belonging to these masterly 
^ pen and ink'^ illustrations of Hogarth,— foi" so Licbtenberg's 
eomtnentary may assuredly be styled, its author having thrown 
more light upon his original than the majority of graphic illustfa* 
tors are wont to do upon theirs. Nor is it a little singular that 
the most complete and fullest, and above all, the most truly 
Hcygarthian commentary on the productions of our great English 
«rlist, should have proceeded from the pen of a foreigner; — tb# 
most spirited and brilliant from a German ; — the most playful 
yet caustic, the inost lively yet most severe in its satiric touches, 
frowi a man addicted to the abstruser sciences. If there be aught 
Wanting to heighten our admiration, it is that these explanations 
should nevei' have appeared in an English dress ; nay, that they 

xj2 



afeij(iW,iiai?}la*a«?*,^iopM:tfd ^iffitim "trill «>tiw (=«»•**»»■*»*>» 
reownefJ,i?j)p»wuUy,,'H»)n«fl;T* tft.iiw^y *ii«y «» ^^^t^mm 

«yfB(i4^Tfd M fJetflWJJp* fl9t la. Utile from, OUT ertimateofi tbtmi 

»iM¥,,(lid ttie^ re^ly pMsessso ^gh a de^ee.af iiiBii|>a»i»e 

^^Wijfc^ tbem,,Uiese,iijiifMwJioM,wwW HTjdonbto4ly ))«ve mnk 

with ,2, ira99|f^<» long BRQi «ape<;ially, »■ Hvg«rtl^'sriwne .«t«fw 

¥rfl,i^.Wp pifowda refldy psiaj^art.fortheoi tt>*he Aitaur,<^;«i 

BqkIiap Fublic^, Still, ,>vjiei4 it .U cfwiidNred bow ewwodmsly 

■qt^.ia.fjortipn indeied pf , th«. sterling liter«^re of Gormaoj^w 

uip^;t,a^(>ng:i)fl{ttirougJ» ihfl medium pf itraaBkitiMi)-i-<'bavr iiduohy 

'' ' , tbfrt iBiatrin>i<s%-v4)u«blejir«< 

'« English readsr,T— Bucb .negtwt 

)W«d tp tell agfiiQlt lidhteoberg'ft 

^.agains^ilba iwaiitof ,i•lq^i^an 

>e studied it wiib.profit. U lastm 

w«rk.whicU> if ljatuJ«ted abr»l^ 

lit amvrt, aod would lijoewiie ^»t 

;,of ".dqiag''<Gen«qn ipt0:£i«luik 

itguages ^Q bfi able .to.copei fi'uh * 

ble .pffsasg^, md Uie powar «l 

ifbcre.ik li^Qra) v«moa«f ttwtcxlj 

re. ; 

nberg Itimedf is verj ltttleJ(lH>wii 
r his oilier literary per/orauacesj 
lave been a not I«bs oflginbl and 
icr, it wQi^ be BB aUfOfil Jnas- 
n (he first place, to lay before owr 
that unusaall> gifted .indiiidaBL. ' 
■berg, boru at ObflrtRaatitadtj a 
t, 1742, was the eigbttenUi chil^ 
jMBtor of tbat place, wbo, dtDrtltr 
f our notice, was apfwinted. fint 
e soon distinguished bimsoU', bolh 
and his aninated diacoufsea froa 
ichtenberg was indebtied for tkn 
cal and pfaycical studies, whiqb hk 
b ability; norcanitbequestiomd 
tarent was equally salutarytior tb6 



,, * Haiiwtciien Mcntimtd iMUnHall; in tb« (arigi on the " UnaMre oT Oxi- 
naar" in ihc Athtnaaia, *liho«gli notice i> Ibeie taksa nt mm; writwi Mim#'I| 
to ibe etghlecnth ctnlur;. Nctlhet doei liit ume occur, we bclicTe, in Tnjlor^ 
SuTTcy orGenniii PocHj, which inclndei KTcral kutlion who mij be canridetM 
\tiu — ■fiBdipTMii wiinm m pttV. ■ ■ 



wr<lise<>c(i« ati^]Ki!i6ti^ term 'aeeorhtin^Ktil^nt^{i^f)lJHIIrhb^(i^"ii' 
wiis M HUr fioii^ tjfegt^dtib^ tb^ ' m^eei^^ 'diities'riift^s^d' u^^btt' hef 
Aittnd^diby^helr ct^Mr^/aiiditb(i^tittg^f^'ib^^1^ W yitiHit 

^jcim9^^emi^x>tst6fM injtiry'td hli Mine through th^ c&fiiiei/^ 
■fc^ioPitt>iAii%e.' His person grew np di^tdi't^d, ^riff Ms^hWfth, 
y$^ feeb)«;7et*Treiltier of tfae»e t:irctimst^kb<^bs afiblct6d lii^ if^tii 
Krelin^s of nutid; altbo^gh they decided hi$r iridiiibtibn fok- 66ii^ 
iMilplative studies, and espeeiaHyfet natural pfail6s6][>hy'^nd'th^ 
imxMtM%ie»i^ Ith not rnirtason^bteUo- itippo^^ (ba^tUis'MS^^ 
yi>rf(m« idf ! bodily infirmity eonduced in nottie degree Vq fMd^k'liitii 
Wbntf - hfe afterwaiids proted,*-^^ *siiiijgtilai^i|co^^ ^^eir^ dpi 

pi^iU Mi^i and> a)^<^ ^ sfik^itrd Mudidi^'bollr dP'Iritfasi^ir Md 
etbeysi Gffted'MrHli ^tich t^ttirill liVefibeS^ oP fe^iM^^'lr^* Mm. 
ifcidef diflfe^ttt •rir^irtn^attdes, tei^ WcfeU' t^ridd <6of fkf a!rtUr% 
k,<4tod httV« sttck^tted Id hi« sippBldiiiibd to ihoi"^ dfdtibdsf tiuHdfts ; 
lir, »b*d"bedfcvdted hittiself tearnestfjr to th6s^ Itfftfer/ lie^^ht^ 
perh^i, btite d6iie '80 itl too ^v^rldly ^ spirit^-^itt lea^t. iibt b^^fe 
united the psychologist with the miathem^ltiatt. It is'^kcfebdl^^y 
probkioiAticat whether Pope himself woiild Tiiftf^ prddttfced ^ch 
keen ttud powerful Satire, had his js^ersbn Ire^n that 6T iii^' Adbni^'i 
iii»«udt:cdS€, it is tiot uttfiteiythat Ms poWy wotkftl have par- 
taken of f bo Adottis style aho-^t^hich it nii^ hkVe dbtii, ahd 
y«t have been superior to his owh pastoTab. It eatindt bi^ ^kid 
that Byron's misshapen foot tontribntid hmdi to Ws pWteSdpby; 
yet it can hardly be questioned that it ibfltiienced, thdtigH tiot 
iMogetber f6r the better, both his ^ d^tlny'^ ^ncf his o^ifoionk, 
^odfce somewhat similar misfortune of Sii^ Walter Sddit, Ht^ieh 
knposed «rp<ai him some restraint dtiring his boyhood, ^ay parity 
be Asdibed that early taste for legendary lore, Whifci afterwards 
0KAi\ed Mw^ delight thte^orfd; Th^ t^r^ circUmfstabcfei MrhlcH, 
aic4kig' upon such a mind, had rendered and Afterwards kept 
the great Johnson a ^ bear,"*^ served also to render add tb keep 
btm* the «' stwrdy moralist" he was till the ^d bf his Hfe: fend, 
b^ -net Cowper's early exhibited hypochondria f^cldei^d Uitti 
incapable of accepting the official situation in the House of 
Lords procured for him by his friends, he would in atl bnm'an 
probability have been for ever lost to the world as the author of 

the Task, • . . 

Although it interrupts the narrative/the reader vriil forgi^ this 
little cUgresiion, especially as Httle more in the shape of biogra' 



S8S lichteiiberg and Hogarth. 

))1iy remabs to be told, for nearly the Mfhole of Lichtenberg's W% 
Yfis that; of a recluse ; consequently there is no reason to fear 
that we shall continue to be so circumstantial in our detaih, ss 
^hat we have already said might lead the re'ader to apprehend* 
^fter the death of his father, he pursued his stvdies at the Gym* 
fiasium of Darmstadt, under Professor Wenk ; and dience prcn* 
xeeded to Gottingen, where he attended lectures on alt th^ prio^ 
cipal branches of learning and science ; for it seems to htttt 
been his ambition to become a poli/histor, and to grasp at tbt 
omne scibile; which ambition, be afterwards hutnon>os!y re- 
marked, had led him to lay the foundations of a fabric too vast 
lo be completed, so that, in the end, he was fain to content faim^ 
self with taking up his lodging in one or two of its garrets. 

In 1770, in his twenty-seventh year, he was appointed to att 
extraordinary professorship at Gottingen, which he preferred to 
the mathematical chair at Giessen, that had just before been 
offered to him. This happened shortly after his first Irish to thil 
country, where his acquirements had obtained for bim mncii 
notice among the leading men of science of that day, and aho the 
honour of being personally introduced to George the Third. Tfah 
highly flattering reception induced him to pay another vint to 
England, in 1774, and having, in the interim, made himself 
thoroughly master of the language, he found his second residence 
here, which he prolonged till the follo\a'ing year, even rti<ftt 
agreeable than the first bad been. He had access to some of tb^ 
best society, and to the literary circles of such men as Banks' and 
Solander; but his observation extended itself toother classes; 
and it was the intimate acquaintance he then formed witb our 
national manners and peculiarities, which enabled bim to produc<e 
his spirited commentary on Hogarth. 

With these two intervals varying its outward uniformity — for tt 
is only in external appearance that the existence of a student is 
monotonous — Lichtenberg's life was wholly engaged in the duties 
imposed on him by his professorship, and in scientific and literar? 

Iursuits. Although he at one time projected a tour tbrongb 
talv, he never quitted Gottingen again ; even there he kept hioH 
self very retired, and was accessible only to a few select friends. 
In fact, during the latter period of his life he was subject to 
severe attacks of hypochondria and nervous irritabitity, and some- 
times could not be induced to quit his chamber once in the 
course of several months or even years. Nevertheless, he mar- 
ried rather late in life — between forty and fifty years of age — 
and his excellent wife and family (five children) were during such 
periods almost bis only society. Still he continued to apply 
himself to bis studies as sedulously as ever, and carried on an 
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Cffcoeijiqigljr sxteDiive epistolary correspondence till nearly the 
j/BTf time of bis de^tb, wliich occurred oa the 24tb of February, 
1799- . ■ . . 

, Id- tbe precedtog sketcb we have not specified any of Licbten- 
b^rg'p scientific publicalioos, they being so very distinct a class 
«a Dot to call for any notice here, our present purpose being to 
estimate Licbtenberg as a humorist and wit, a powerful thinker, 
sad au acute satirist. His Posthumous Miscellanies, which were 
f^Gij to tbe world auon after bis >ieath, although consisting chiefly 
of detached essays and fragmentary pieces, which latler were only 
lauty sketches and materials intended to be afterwards worked up 
^t leisure, afford ample testimony of bis superior talent in tbe 
above character, displaying a varied fuud of originality, a rare 
jieg^ee of imaginatiou, with no less versatility of mind, and the art 
9^ so embcltiabing philosophical topics as to r 
f^\y a^mctive but even amusing. 7'be very title 
l^fecef jfbow tbe whimsicality of tbe subjects wh 

Jf^hi/^lfi of inetructioD or satire ; for iustance, ' 
ouroey lo Laputa ;" " Consolation fur those U 
jire, no Original Geniuses ;" " The Petition of tl 
" Copsolalion for those who have (he misfortune 
■tbe 2!Jtb of February," Su, Undoubtedly there 
m ih^ collection which exhibit tbe writer's mir 
imd where tbe casual, occasionally perhaps ratbt 
effusions of the moment find their place along w 
fldmirable. Yet Lichlenberg's was a mind that 
^ar to be caught iu undress, and in regard to : 
jectioQable opinions, which he now and then su 
nim, they appear to have been entertained only i 
for the mere purpose of ingenious argument, be 
jpy sentiments of an opposite tenor, and upon w 
jcted. If, again, there are some trifles, and not a 
like downright trifling also, they are those of no 

Lichteoberg's " whims and oddities" are not, as Gothe unfor-' 
tunataly or . fortunately translated tbe latter word, NuUitalen, 
nullities; rather may they, when most wayward, be compared to 
the sportive mystifications and humorous sallies of a man of 
sense, or to the shrewd wisdom of the Fool in our old dramas. 
Beneath what at first sight looks like wild fun and pleasantry may 
]>e c)eteGte<t a philosophic idea, an ingenious meaning, a whole- 
some purpose; and so far, his liveliness differs greatly from that 
_qf a mere jeater or Spassmacher, who is unable to do more (ban 
excite a momentary laugh. Something of Lichtenberg's humour, 
although in a very inferior degree, discovers itself in tbe little 
voluiD« entitled "Archery and Archness;" for instance, in the 
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I)e|og valij«4 ^tW'MgOfr'MiAflaDualiM 
writeM.of .itiqhteBltO^'* RtMsp asdspto 

_ ag^if St . ^«j9^ , ,suf9r4«)l •Mbi urfasai^ 
inculcate aa ^q, tPuohMtoduliiMdidiB^ 
aiQuae the^M^|v^|Wttb[tbe-«|n^\taDil} 
it coptaji^, ,. 1;,, .. ■ -.lU mult bi'.siJ 
Sonieirespe«li,th«!fM»|ofiHogttttk^U«Hi 
, by fl^apji.coKpii^ed ,oifiy <M^s>^bBli«r 
ioT ,(^^iH-t(A. .&IIJE!4>ll«l rtieiJQtrt^i 

if .^ ogfuth^ fvrmiil.lfl Ir^^vMrbthe ^Wir'^ 

UchiftnliprBiWlifWBTipuflb' rtttwwshiiBtii 
es tfot;io.e,x|qw*iytv'^^:4»:bif!M|c<feru 

I fr«9v^e imjtpft^Qce.bfl niisbftsitaiiHo 
prodnctitfns .pii-.w^wh jie JwWwmJg 
xamuia^oii. , . /, ' ■,// ,-it (;J ii'iilJunit;^ 
t pfunted tlw m«ati0rAiwdi<tttki9rt*ibf» 
now atinoiV entirely \^»tffsA.»VKy\f. aadii 
tximitj to .u»t as tljfiy. fl|!f r jnoncpoiMcil 
re forciWy Iff, the fwgiikffidiffetiniiris'r 
esetit babttt, tt^n^do ^liote bfiif>^ia<bi^ 
ind of comp^risotii: lY^tif bftrgme 4(^111 
iekcted allowed jun^ to iWk thal'^tvciyili 
e," and of its p«cu|iar ffiltiwMd ncMJ^n 
ks tliBt wliiphils .indeiH^dentiafi^U omw 
lOtuofmaniier^and chapgdSrofiadUlon^iio 
ceding gGperatiou^ inwft j,sifn>pMktaeiito 
itself,— the.miud «ndf Bi<ioiHiiwarkingt>n 
We do not pruendT<to Mf, '>btt hHii 
precisely t^e^ipe, wtw«at|<thAf ^mhd^ 
teg. Tliat ;«-qitUl]lu.ttttwly illc«lnip«itr :: 
terspiective : it^vould b«avtp)Ww»g<th«luii 
d by the writingaiof Vir«tl;artdiH«fjMiBen'/ 
iiutrymcn were. itbt^^'VQiWimvrQttfii; 



LKAieab^^M»(flfl>^iitt!b. ' 



ana ivlat^f^li%lat^i 
akbaugh wCi ttfavi Umlin^i 
Yet, tffiir; ai<ttb is) 'ott t1 
oaJ iiM(rtl84j tkey>tmei - 
wUckr did not ' migiatM) 
witlc;' and ttiis'titB&'wil 
afiwbat vnit at fimtno H 
•idotedrn'ttrn'tigbt, thi 
|intU andidetMtrtd «i«i 
vfandiii>awurDd»'Mid)tiieM 

trejed from the life, ai 
iKKiiCsriikntingl^'thBn f&i 
»tyle6,<parwxcetknik, the 
iMy^iid lecbvicKlly ler 
itiaM)«tt?rectto «flH"the 
iOf arMAiMifM- idorti Af'ft 
-iWhat-wt h«v*i'»bb?tf 
FiMhi^«tld<Stm>flfett;-v 
odMF Iniid^ would be" ti' 
tnmrienrwid tOM'df aotii 
ua<tb4w)gd of ihHeitUK 
leflK-kiiaw « riilgle"cehtiil 
OFf]ddigkt we mttj' esp 
ptrtniVaniB of t^pasV 
queathed to us, we bavi 
with the'iebmigcB in alttu 
h^w aJDce taken' place. 
bti)#f"|cttr'we glvetfaei 
widiout Mbin^ thDir <g 
cb^Vy B«d to be tif a 
made is '«ny Aitig' but' 
tb|;|-w^'bi<te b^ofne im 
trait* of ctMracter' and t 
weR> Ux>nt (o diyplar ib 
onfc" l^bOse marketf dil 
onee'MHiTttiM 'no ioo^ 
dosni f tbff barrierBbdWe 
if aot «It6gQtb«r removed 
enttrritr dtsappeared. F 
go^nji'balfMzraztid ped 
hatsiibeofrdetnissed; al 

wigs>() iwoofcii' M-e'El^wi 
exUbiliiilgi tlMSselMff iA ' 



4186 JUcbt^ftboiV M^ ii<^^ 

Vfltob u gone quite out of ffuhioo ; Um gloriep of ^.Ma4 ¥i-3l» 
Jamet'tf Park are become maUera of bi^Uuryi Mitber do'' cpacih^ 
and aix" any louger tluroog tbe riog m Uy4e Paik« £ifai 
aUowbg all tbi« to be subjeot for regret, there ia ao belp ior ii^ 
and we jaaigbt as well attempt to prevent the earth from revobring 
oa its axis, or to arrest the flight of old lather Time binseU« .Hi 
l» hsDder those mutations from taking pkce which, that fl^M ocr 
casions. No one has 4i9covered the art of adfrancing ao4 sUndr 
ing suU at the same moment ; and until that be done we mnAt b$ 
content either to remain stationaryf or to leave behind us wibaft ws 
pass. , " 

, Looking at the record of oor national mannerf and^norals wit^ 
labicb Hogarth has furnished us, we have no particidar reasoa 119 
iiegret that that particular phase of them has give^ rpl^oe t9 
another. His pencil has certainly not transmitted, to uasoppweiv 
ful aeulogium on the good old times of George tbe i^ecood^ 
reign, that we should sigh for their return- » at the.saw^ lime it 
must injustice be confessed tiiat» as his chief object, wsi^ •toev 
pose vice and correct foUy, he has exhibited to us only the reviecfp 
of the medal. We do not bUune him for.this, because i( w^ 
impossible to avoid it ; neither can we agree with those ^bo co^ 
4udier satire to be, at the bestj of very questionable nlilitfff 4Af)F 
all tbe satire, whether it be written or paint^, that b^s pi^t^aded 
to busy itself in the task of correcting mani^iod, the world h#^ 
gone pretty much after the same fashion, nor has ^stire per Im^ 
ever reformed a single individual against whom it has been de- 
lected. The latter is, we dsre say, true enoughs nor can we 
suppose that, when holding tbe infamous Chartres up to pubbc: 
«corn, either Pope or Uogattb fancied the castig^tion would faaiff 
4my effect upon that notorious offender. Men who are. faardenefl 
in iniquity are no more to be ridiculed or satirized out of it th^ 
a dead body is to be brought to life by being dissected ; neii^ff 
tbeless dissection of the one and satire of the other are not tberfl- 
/ore ttsdess in themselves. As satire can operate only as apc^ 
.ventive, the good that results from it can be detected only neg»- 
.tiveiy ; nor can the extent of the evil thns checked in the bi^ 
md prevented from showing itself, be calculated by human means, 
fit is impossible to say how many other Chartres the pen of Pope 
,and the pencil of Hogarth have tended to repress* £qual(y 
^tile is the other objection, which might with about as much 
reason be urged against ethics and medicine j since in sp^e of 
.them there have been, and will continue to be, both moral fitnd 
physical disorders among mankind. It is not by what it is beyond 
their power to accomplish, but by what they really effect, that 
I they ought to be •appreciated. Therefore, until it c^ be piroTe^ 



* beyomd 4kpuie tlnit Hogaitli's gmphic k^soti^ bive h^m stteiidecl 

• wkh ne saJutsry inAuence, -we mudt be allowed lo^ perourt id- oat 
belief that they have worked ranch good^ both directly aad iadN 

' rectty ; the admonitions ailently conveyed by them canoot bav# 
been altogether inefficient ; the impreeaioiis received from theaa 
nuet, in many instances, have been permanent; and wh^ wil) 
irentnre to affirm that the ridiculous and conteraptiMe light m 
^hlch Hogarth set them, has not had some share itf banisbing^^ 
we -do not say the vices, but-^Mhe more grotesque follies and ab* 

) aafrdities thai have since been abandoned ? • 

Stilly however laudable a satirist's intention may be, thero if 
iriso some danger of corruption to be apprehended from works of 
that class, because, w4iile they Expose depravity, they abo fsMBili»f 
me the mind with the contemplatioB cff it : the poison is imbibudi 
but the antidote is flung away. Hardly should we recommend 
Hogarth's works as a study for youth; they contain much that ia 
Exceptionable; and so does even Shakspeare himself, whodoei 
not uniformly accommodate himself ** virginibuB ptterisgneJ^ Nol 
that the works of eithef are immoral, or any thing like it; tbeif 
morality, however, is upon that comprehensive scale, which un* 
'fita it for becoming part of the first elementary coutbo of eduoa^ 
tidn. In depicting various examples of moral turpitude and 
^deformity, neither the poet nor the artist shows himself to b« 
iriciotts : there is no attempt to seduce die imagination or pervert 
the judgment, by disguising, concealing, or palliating what i$ 
wrong. He does not gloat over corruption, but anatomiaea vice; 
and a straightforward manliness of purpose and integrity oftiii^ 
fMti, are too apparent throughout, to be doubted even for t 
moment. On the charge of indelicacy, we do not undertake to 
"Acquit Hogarth or his German Commentator, yet their offencea 
$a that respect are far less dangerous than immorality attired in -a 
decent guise, and than the application of those softening txprei» 
aions^ to vice, which offend not ** ears polite ;" it is infinitely mora 
excusable occasionally to violate the etiquette of decorum than 
to- disregard morality and honesty of speech. Even those two 
exceedingly excepdonable subjects of Hogarth, his ^' Before'^ and 
^ After,'' have liiis in their extenuation, that, so far from being 
provocatives, they are as litde alluring as it is possible for them t^ 
be. The general tendency of his works is altogether whoieaonie ^ 
Mr ought any one, in fairness, to be judged by particular parta 
tor incidents, but by the moral scope of die whole. 

It is in possessmg and maintaining such ethic purpose, not 
lets than in their dramatic form, that his principal series or $uuu 
xA subjects form a department in pa'mtmg distinct from evei^ 
otber. Scenea of domestic «id every-daj Hfo have boe^ paiDl«4 



kbk nim'i^if^m'^i^si^^ 



phlc dnom ft laaghaMe fMce ? I^ ; if tnati «Ver wab In Wnav 
Hbgstth WBS'in earnest there. ' They *|-e wttrlM (rf ibe 'ntM# 
qtiKe'di' nfteh'/iftMit'AV nft^.'tteb Vf'lh«''4itiiiidit^nltto pHf 
dUctrsM^frdilBa an artlM toinstjglv^ «H' hw A«ulii«8>:iabf ifaavt' 
tftofti b«'df fco ohiinafy kiwi*— td'hls «rt^ert. Hffiriuw b^ 
titdtt htkat 'Dpon his itmtter ntid lUeflniD^ iban taitotr 'bis mt H m tr^ 
irMch ia one Wlcrrtrty AuflficiMt ' if not pwfwtfy sHtisfceiMy 
reaiMi, vtfrf « tnan imy be a very deKterous' paints uf BabJMW 
cff'tfie tama ^eral cast, Withodt beiti^ able to prtHhiee >airf 
tbing at all resembling Hogarth, Although a niBo ofJiaked' 
alticatibn, lie possessed ■ Btrortg mind tind' perefcferltig'cattf^, 
Fbr^Int^eitaa bewa»ii]d«Med fobitanelF^hereiH partly Uj" 
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4w»W. p|i?««»,tbB,sapfift .peculiar, ib^jt 9)E juind, ,tog«M"^r W"I?i:* 

•iiMet)]iiRitpi%*Btiaept isnpwiwrityj.fflrt)™ t«(diniwl,,ip«r(U,.and- 
ipftffftr.to-i.tiin ,ip. dm»ati9' igw'""" '''s* r"** paralld (Cw,,^)* 

^t»Hf9 l»Bttwe«ail»irB^a4 th«m* 'lAt-thewfae timet he Iw bc«ii> 
^flfnAwfaatnandorvalMcd, ast apwntar; fthhoughilhe scfiei,, <rf 
pt^(f)re#, <(ff Marnag« -^ la. M9^>;Ui the Matiopal G^IIery^aon 
iftortwqiotbera jq -Sir JoHti Soobc'i^ cpUecMOQi naoKl; tbe.Bi^V 
^QgKeM^ tmd >th« f^octioB Sccries, tboyi him to. btntl po^ 
^Niwd'tKi ordiotrj' degrea qf alulit; wttli bi* ^juicil,— Iwlh '* 
kwti «ad 4^6 fof the' xomtm^faent of colours. Although iii- 
«wlie<'K»fic«t9 ratbw xketcbllf hwdled, tbey Rrei not paipteil- 
^eMyi ismf if iih«> ««Bnot be «alled highly fiai(h«d, (bow. 
pKxl|i«tt(mBl nre worthy to rank m cabinet-pwtures. . It js,.ho«|*t 
egeriliA? .rflSectitD upoo the artiM, oor matter for particuMu'r 
r/)ffe\, thtt liit Rul^ectH lose bard); aqiy thing by being repro^ 
%li|i«d Mr fngiaving: becBuer tfaey nddreu theoselves to ihn' 
mivi^ flveO'^moM than thsy do to .tbe eye; aod, to be fairiy u»« 
4J«rirtP«d,iths)riAiu^ tOiuae Charlaa Luqbe's liappy espxetstqn^ 
b« read-n,»ei\ m Iw^ed at., Th«y must be exanined botbi 
tbofiMAgbly flnd.i'WBatodly; and to far.perbsps sbowyaad spc^r, 
eioUA<aQUliog»— AWt>a<«n~ni«y be thought to have tbei ,f^U 
i»nUge«lflr tbein; iquaucb as the latter, d« not tax Ofr^tipe-r-i 
WHi.can b«rdly Add our patience— by tfie attentive ioveitig^oiL 
tB«jlrr«qorre, - . , , ;. 

.7P[ei«i|ile.:m9 talk of gtriking beauties yet do fiat^ftte w^rV.of^. 
v(( &iVdt<eviia)%.itfld£,bi«^ k i« wbU atiMlicd.^ it.iiaay pn^luce a. 



flQ9 tiiditt«lit%ail^HQg»hU 

inroiirdlMdi«H>i'<i'**^'^%^^ butiff <msrttiniibf M it, M 
d^n detect n^chtim er ni«ul that seMu te have prevmiafy etcspitt 
Oif wd ought to question, ^tket tbo Yalve aetrtbutad to itior o«# 
own Judgment* EUjrnoUs ivae fiur from being Bautto»<^DOf did Imp 

fFoteud to b<^o*-iby the 6nt view of Aaphttra paivtiiigy u> tbn 
atioan ) Sfaaktpeefe U not to be* apprectated fay tbo idtoroadoy 
aeitheP' are tuob produetioni aa tbcoe oi Hogarth oakukitod to 
become Horn of the aeaaon with loungere and goaup|nBg mtiea el 
an eahibition* Though theyapoak a tuuveiaal h»giiag%' there 
4re few works of the peoicil which aland in greator Med otv0mt 
pvet^tion from the pen than do those of Uogerlk Wo ofanH not 
atop to inquire whether this be nol rather an- indiscreet iwhwiiaJoi 
On> Qur part^ and the ciscumatanee tiaelf an iooonoeaioBlco aoA 
a drawback; or whether it is not saymg that the artiatationipted 
to expreu by graphic language far more thaai it ie capable of 
elearly conveying. We may be content| that all deficiency of 
the sort has been amply made amends for by the eJ4>Ianatoi3i^ 
ebmments of his itlustratorsy especially by the pen of lichteiH 
bergp whose congenial spirit and humour pecoliarly fitted bian 
£cir..such an office. His '< descriptions*' may in fact be oooaa* 
c^^ced bis ck^fid'auvn among bis humorous writings ^ U oannoty 
however^ be aaid that he adneree very atriotly to the dotiei of a 
commentator, since he not unfrequently allows himself to be 
earried away by bis sportiveness much farther than is necessary, 
and is moreover apt to put a different coVistruction upon many 
things, from what Hogarth himself appears to have intendocU 
Often does it happen, again, that he makes what is subordinato iu 
the subject principal in his description of it ; a oircumatanoa 
indeed not easily guarded against, and very likely to occur toa* 
writer of Lichtenberg's vein, who does not tike to dieck the flo«p 
of his ideas, or to be tied down to what is absolutely necessarf* 
Should these be eonsidered errors on his part, we do not pretend 
to eicttlpale him \ bis offences in this respect are a better apology 
than any one else can make for him. 

Although both were men of strong humour, there is a wide 
difference between Charles Liambe's apd that of lichtenherg. In. 
Uie former it is more quaint, quiet, and sly, and inclines, withal^ 
o)ore to seriousness and pathos than to gaiety; while in th% 
latter it bas more of point and vivacity, with not a few touohea of 
sarcasm and keenness; many highly fanciful sallies, and exet>a4* 
i<*gly ingenious, if somewhat too far*fetch«d, remarks. It cannot' 
indeed be denied, that the German here and there errs on the 
side of excess, and makes us almost forget Hogarth* while he 
bimielf engrosses our attention by his own piquancy aiul wit. 
Perhaps be it somewhat too fond of mere play upon words i 



Wil, like aH ptimtieM, d<ie0 not serHple to eoki Words, or -wr^M 
fiwir meiwmg, 90 ma to tutt bis particular purpose. Whiit 
Uemiahes of this khid occor dre however hardly felt white pei- 
HJbing the work, although, by singling them out and then luuiplhg^ 
Uifinn together in one heap, it would not be difficult for any ono 
^ iaclined to make it appear that tichtenberg is neither more 
Mn ifiia tfaao a mere pun«ter-«H)Re« lh« o^aenct of wboae wit liei; 
jfk words, aot in waning. 

•i .£i*QQ» tka daacriptioa of the tirird plate of th« Harlot's Progreli* 
wfrooukl seloct a sp^oirotov no leas striking for its wittiness tbati 
fortbst.CHCtreine kigenofty with whieh a niost offensive subject li 
apokeaof, on rather indn^ectly explained without being spolcen of 
iK.all ; but» as an instance of the kind of hors d^ctuvn^ which he 
fh9<)4|ontly introduces into bis main subject| we prefer giving th^ 
fudictoua: classification of Seats:— 

^'** In the whole furniture kingdom,^- which as far as- my knowledge 
gbe^, bat tioi yet obtained its Llnneus, the Class of Seats, (ClassU Sd* 
luii*wmi) is not <5nly by far the most hononrable, but also the most com- 
pvsb^nHlfe,— ODe that not only thrives hi every dfmate, bat has made 
itsakf alnmtt ladlsfMnsable. In eiteword, it *is among fufnittttcf what 
t)it>C>hisf Mammalia is among animals* There is full as wi<ie a dHTeNmei^ 
b^twvea oaa kiad of seat aad another^ as there is between 4ba varioaa^ 
a^pi^i referred Xq the above-mentioned class in natural history) as lor 
exa^iple between the wh^le^ Xeviathao of the deep^ aqd the SibeHaa 
tbrew-mouse that hardly weighs thirty grains* But as all the various 
species of Mammalia resemble each other in suckling their yo^ng $ 10 
likewise have all seats this character in common — that they are intended 
to aflfbrd support to a most respectable part of the human body. Bei 
sMet the fsmily of chairs and stools^ that is, seats either with or with« 
ottt backs, and with or without arms/ this class comprehends — Day they 
starwl at the very head of it-^-all thrones and caiMrcBi pieces of ^mi-* 
tqre by wbich^ as every one knows, this globe and its mundane aflPairc 
ate governed, and wliich, when cleverly joined together by certain 
cabin<t-wakersi form what is tei'med a Holy Seat. Further it comprises 
not only tribunals and justice-seats, but stools qf repentance — among 
which latter may be included not a few of the above-mentioned thrones^ 
-— ^Iso hergh'ei and sofas, between which and many thrones and ea** 
thedras there is a more intimate alliance than is usually suspected. Next 
oomes the ^pedes Benches, which are neither more nor less than systema 
o# stools. To this belong the benches of both the Upper and Lower 
Bouse, together with those of lecture-rooms and academies \ and per<* 
baps we might add butchers' benches also ; not forgetting forms, whe-« 
ther short or long, whkh latter may be considered, for extent, the very 
wh^es of the whole genus. To this class, again, belong sedan-chairS| 
which, ape literally moveabUs, and those stately^^aret among moveables, 
the ivory sellise euriUs of the ancients ; besides a variety of etffiy^Mrt 
for those, tortured by the gout or racked by other dUeoMs, Inasmucb 



«9e Uckteolieig And H«S>Mh. 

u they h&ve'all of tfaem th^ Mme ^ertt dtar^ier.ibil _. ^ 
«n do no leu tbari refer to'tbis getiuif 'fbe;Cn)i'tolif,"{fie 

FhaeioD, V ambitioui aiMl w faacb ei^en' fa^ tid^^MliftMf . 

whom it if named ; M Mlbrtivi', ()»achei,'tMveHi<igitaMti^ Hi^, and 

Kt'cliaisea, from t 
r-wheded icradli 
gently ai an infant.- 
■onderoiu state -can 
nimd tLe dimeniioD 
afterwacda turn out 
all that have been e 
muit be added ilei 
magnificent sliding 
Qierable silver bells, 
tlie wretched hurdlt 
^ce of execution, 
|Musing-hell. - - 

" It would be hard, iQd«td,' to-«4cl(i^ a«llflMJ>AinBr^k 'pttue^it Mr 
CUuat Seltarum, therefoft wemqitirc^Iainaliem tUb Wtbf^oNjgtaipnPlt, 



be they either maicnline^ov foninrnB Mieat-waadJefbtiBeBinn jtbBMUii 
now-a-d^ well' caaUnt to- 'ban « wdiJ'axfcUe dl^tyejiinygitoftfclifart 
Larily, we ii»y(iiHntbli:tli»'tflrtpp4tMa(^'of'«to (nfl«ivtKnioirJt>i4^^ 
employed fjw tl«,j>«rpw%flf wt(4Miog,4«i^c<!Ha|# m9h^^ !Pf8ffMH* 
bodiet pUc«d upon tbfiq j afid. thfi^ ^Mp^lf; 9f«V9#flT.4e)ff>fm^ntTr!t 
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404 licbtonberg ofMl Hogarth. 

1 ■ • • . .. 

siiinalHy be more ^ei4ou8 thm was hfawtMolj wHbcHil becooiiqg 
prosj and dull^we will extract what he says inregaid to the child, 
who is dri^saed tip as the ^ ctaief^^monrner/* and who is 'very coai- 
poseidly winding up a peg-top :t — - * 

^' What has here been taken for the catise is nl6re likely to be only ibe 
effcpt. Here too, as in the preceding scene, this Httleftflow cadubita a 
sufficient degree of phil6sOphic resignation, not because he was permitted 
to Mmuser himself by* tdhiitig the meat at the fire» ot by winding up Ids 
tob'; ' bat it is because be feeb no concern that he is so employed. , And 
Wm^ore, in fact/ slrould he give way to sorsow } As be has no fatber, 
there being none to own him, so neither has he had any mother, fhr 
his lot has cast him where there has been none to perform the dntiea «f 
one. Oh ! the words Father and Mother have a macb deeper meanii^ 
tl^ao those given to them in a dictionary, or than is understood by these 
wbp utter them ! In like manner as many a child, whose nareots are 
beyond the grave, meets with a father or mothler ; so are tliere, alas ! 
not a few fatherless and motherless orphans whose parents are still living 
and in the enjoyment of the g(>od things of this woiid." 

With the omission of , the post mortem scene, the career o[ a 
prostitute almost invariably resembles the one Hogarth has de- 
picted, — a few brief years of riot succeeded by misery and death, 
oo far poetical justice and every-day experience teaches us the 
same ; but in the Rake's Progress the catastrophe is one of so 
rare occurrence in real life, as to produce no more effect than 
a bugbear would. It is not in the ordinary course of events that 
profligates and debauchees become the inhabitants of a mad- 
house. Such an extreme case is too tnuch like a dens ex macJuoA, 
or like one of those harlequinades of retributive justice for which 
novelists are never }it a loss, that at the end of three volumes of 
distresses, both sentimental and unsentimental, summons, with a 
bey presto, touch, an unexpected fortune to the aid of the hero 
and bis mistiness. But the cases herein differ ; every one is wil- 
ling to flatter himself with the same kind of good luck, while no 
one cares to anticipate for his own lot the not more iniprobable 
degree of misfortune. At the same time, we do not affirm that 
the artist would have done better to omit the Bedlam scene in 
this series : hardly would it be in the power of the pencil to fur- 
nish a better managed lesson of the kind ; yet even what is here 
•o niasterly accomplished manifests the inadequacy of the graphic 
arl to do full justice to similar themes. . It can do little more 
than exhibit a few detached episodes in the history of vice : the 
worst and keenest pangs of all, the wretchedness that masks itself 
beneath the exterior of |;aiety, it cannot set forth to view : for 
the upbraidings of conscience, on the one hand, or the calm of 
hardened desperation on the other, it has no lineaments, no io- 
lours. On such occasions, therefore, the Horaticn msdcim be- 



' dbtt^ htlMy Rfapjyttcftbte ; for we lir« ^r more dirbngly and 
vividly aflfeeted by the recital of such {mffertng thaa by any 
ioie^ely visible expression of it. It is the stage which in this 
respect can combine the advantages of two distinct arts^ and 
inake nnaDifest what neither the canvass nor the pen can perfectly 
embody. Yet, what the artist-actor — and it is of such alone 
that we must be supposed to speak-^-can thus accomplish, by 
' coticeiitrating the powers of two insulated and limited arts, loses 
in durability of impression the advantage it possesses over them 
in regard to energy and truth-like precision ; as if Nature herself 
joteoded thi^t this imperfection should preserve a due equilibrium 
^ between the dramatic art and the re|3t* But, that we may not 
: latmch out too far into disquisition not immediately connected 
* ^itli our subject, we will return to Hogarth and bis commeata- 
tor — not abruptly, but somewhat after the fashion in which we 
bave lost sight of them ; for we cannot refrain from availing our- 
selves of this opportunity to mention a living artist nod his oom- 
n^ntator, the former of whom has lately employed his pencil 
ilpm a mail^'house scene, with no little of Hogarth's best spirit, 
i^ile' the other has ilhistrated it by his pen with a fulness and 
ifiititteUess that Would be tedious, were it not singularly attraotive 
^ ni/t only for wit and keenness of remark, biit also for thie psycbo- 
' logical mformation it contains, and the no less sound than humane 
' fyhih^ophy of which it is the vehicle. The painter whiim we 
thus introduce to our readers is Kaulbaoh, a piipil of tbe cele- 
brated Comeltus, and his literary interpreter on ihi» occasion is 
Guido Gbrres, who has, beyond doubt, looked at lichtenberg 
as his model, although he is very far indeed from, servilely fol- 
IdWiug him. His humour is of a more serious cast, his satire 
tti6re eatnest, if not more severe; and he even exceeds bis- pro- 
totype in allowing himself to see what the pamter could. hardly 
bave ihtended, putting such constructions upon all the details 
and figures as to render them subservient to the topics be chooses 
to enlarge upon. Among those who come in for a share of 
castigation from his pen is that apostle of irreligion, Heine; 
noi* is Napoleon himself treated with much more ceremony. With 
regard to what he says of the free-thinker imd his doctrines, we 
shall only observe that it h consolatory to find that morality can, 
besides being supported by <|uite as conclusive arguments, be 
seconded by quite as keen raillery, as the most unlicetised and 
reckless philosophy, 

'* Where doubt is every thing, and every thing is doubt." 

Instead of speculating on such matters, we proceed to quote 
what Gones says of Hogarth himself :— 



LJchteD^rg and H^obkAi^ 



" It is our odnion that, when tbe actoal lif^ from which diey an 

ttXen is maaefco crpresi ftielf in theiri'speBWilgiyj'itiBjtai^Sf'ifW^ 

stlrrop rfr-set upon reai life ; for^in ord«r to be underaft>o4; diey M(MiV' 

nO'RUdjr, because then tnitb is obtioui to cwerv otKi taM^iMMk tHttl' 

the spcctalof himself has either wimeued or eipericncfXl. ' &)wad Aat 

that Ut^artb's ief»<septatiooB ai»e<i ,io ponwKOly i^W -hiir9%a.agfair 

ricbfleMpf tptwd n^^ii^lfH] 

Mrt^ra .sphra,pf. owi^, ^ ^ 

le sphere, fjfwt.,,, ,,„„|j ^^^ 

anect to bold sccd^ of tLii 

aay worW of 'o^^ Wa' ("rigjlrSr 

sffdnl 'for the diertio^'BriaeBE,'^ 
(hb 't(yMnedi:MStdrttkl<tiUiM#.^ 
HtapAcqneqtljfr^n fsO, Irioes itb^p^nnhat this InttmexhltiiuiMiflr' 
the ■noaliiinporMiDt .riuiTBOtieb--^tf»Blwb(s.rAl«>tbti lep^Mtatsi^ras tf) 
tbriirrcapictiKt liincBj.iuM wkoiormtiiviaiiwikgiiMi^MiiraaRjIuiAovni; 
ep«Kih»ff-Hj [ 

and all tha t 

iaciilent — i i 

Frtioi sucb r 
tendehcv o 

to DC iftotT 

of^T^M* I 

adn-ebs«a1 

hinmtalli I 

set forth c , . i < . ■ 

impressive pictures! fall of .thought', ineaiiiip^^ HHA Wldoni," 

It was, in efFecting this that Hogarth, showed himself a, genuine 
artist : 'herelay hra streriglh, fiis mailer j, '^hS"Aiii %WJeHftSifeni*1 
hi^ imperfections, — for'w'e do not affect' ro'dtKythtft'Wnafl'dei" 
ficiencies — even palpable ones'; neither 'flo'we ffispitti^'that''TC' 
■ometimes '■ sanlt belovf t'he proper spTi'ere of arf' iil thrfSiJ'iilAf'' 
jefco which are too much in the nature ot emblcmatidll' t^l%-: , 
gfyphics to possess ahj pictoria! qualities. To *ose UhttiHiftirtJ 
him indiscriminately this may sound ahoclst like dl^tr&ctiitii' jf^f! 
we think that, if any one can Safely tear to have dtftctS implied' 
to liini that wonid be blmost ruiiloas to'an^ other r^i^utatibb^^h' 
isHogarth. Besides, it would hardi/be serving either his cHa- 
racter or the interests of art did we refiise to admit that, ta some 
of his productions, the interest lies chiefly, not sb much in what' 
meets the eje as in the meaning which is there' tj'pffied. lit faUt,^ 
very fei* of his works present any of those plausible effects a^d ' 
picturesque aHificeS which are apt to captivAle the' spectstdH ' 
although when itudied tliey often discover ihe^selveVto be Ktne'' 
more than superGcial benuties of inanner and routtQie, ihd'fitii^a^ ' 



Liciitcnberg' a»^ Itogartli,' ' ^Y 

i|ni^^?^ctbr:f arnends for the Vapidity of (lie subject iitsi^r U. W' 
Ttfj^ftf .iwB. t!t»!gii.m4!\mT3 n^xwe in bis figures, Uogm'tfa ti^ «t 
Ijwsti faithnU.to-'tlwt-BKlure :> ba.doct not etnbsllitli, but neitfaeri 
dods MT'pd 
vt^*a«leu 

|MMs 'Ibr H 
are not tlio 
ana',p(ire'f( 

a!bau^j;4. ^ 

oiv iwribbic 

dttiana^, iil)eili|!ii bUicakiMl»'be<^CBcdjOV',peb. - Wenv thsrsnon 

tlBi^«]Mia<«ur:ai)ti8t'4'iMiri(9:to"g>tfe'affiura(]ce'of W--B)iinei<ly 



- /'An^ ovw^dy Madness ]augIuD|gyild, 
AmTJst icTereit woe," 

b^,tQ^ tt^a.tiqf;i;aV|i>'g.pl' Ijq{rai:th'E« froQi a ^ortf^ioj.aiutt.-poiDt'- 
•"Utntprpi^i.ni^fc^.^W^i^eJJ; f.'Haii) J^, not seen, ibis hepl^ I 
B^flul4iviamRe.i(ofixt,,tvmi|j((C^ ej^es;i. ,s^fji. cgnfiictimj 

eoJiyj<nis^Tti)'e bimw^flMOflJi* ppft^ndilbftsaroewuntenance.. 
.J3r^e|Jfl(^m;t6 ipftched tbe^ubiiinei ypt, wlienever.he tpok wp 
hj^^lft^f^^ to (p^t '^bat.ia called bistpr^, b^ was so far from 
ey^ apjKoacblifgjbHt .quality tbat be slqicnt Jnvariably Igudied ' 
'i%„^m ,aotipp^e.,,^Hing ^owt ,Io Vtt^r^ bfithos. tn., awjb- 
j^tspf .0)3t.9laas,](w ^RV^jJ.n^^ WflVit-hifnaelf^eveft decentlyy^by 
no^mpaj^ ^Q.^elLa^ jpftn^jiwh** ™*^* deciiiedly inferior to hipiii) 
w^^t^pif^ear t^ bp tbe v^m ^it^uiBi^a^ for suficef 8 in that particular . 
birsqcb of tbe.ar^.uanfiel^, the po]tver of representing paasjon and. 
cbaraptcf, and giving, perfect verisimiUtude of expression. Yet, 
si^ far frqv. being unaccountable, ^hen we. examine into it, Ufis., 
wm appear not particularly extraordinary, Hogarth was, eD^ue^ 
\vi,^.)fQViiers — with. genius -;-butn9t with versatility of talent,: 99 ; 
tl^e. cpntr^y, ^ tajent.r^ ,^l,,iii a single. channel,,aB4,!'batMi.. 
peculiar a one, that, whenever be essayed a different course, bs 



tiHnfK) to ptint 8«ve from iMiUye impulse, b^ could 4¥>tefli9V .^wn 
die vocka of otbera Ihose sM|)er&cial beatttiet aBdfe«€»|bla»cc% 
yifkkh dexlerou^ though not original paintei a cm tmnsfer t» 4h#iff 
own cauviissy because they have uo urgent ideas of (heir <^wa to ini^ 
terrupt them* It is not therefore so surpritiog that HofgM^ 
should have failed, as that be should have made any siHth al^ 
tenpu ; a^d, setting aside the impolicy of those attempt tbeaa 
failoies reflect no more disgrace upon him than the lame^ mpt^ 
tent verses of Cicero do upon the greatest of Roman oratopm 
Atehovgb that production is a far greater literary acha^ves^eot tbam 
^ maoy a so-called epic poem, we dare say that, bad tha aulhoc of 
Tom Jonea attempted any thing on a *' classic" model, he would 
utterly have failed, as, notwithstanding his siipenor oomio povei% 
he failed egregioualy in the comic dnima. We may doubt, tooi^ 
whether the pen which has given to the world a Clemenlii^ and 
Clarisjia <x>uld have produced even a tolerable tragedy. Tba 
mo0t entbuaiastic admirers of Hogarth, therefore, need not be 
put eilhef out of co>untenance, or into a passion, when bis b i Bt Di t ' 
cal performances are sneered at* We at least shall not midair 
take to ward off from them any ridicule ; and to affirm that, being 
so.emipeatly gifted, Hogarth was or ought to have heu^ eaaiocpt 
in historical painting, would be in itself not a little riibculous* 

The £isfaionable Rake of HogarUi*s day is i»ow beoomo an 
almost obsolete character ; for, although essentially the same, p^* 
haps more studiedly seUisbf t|;i^ modem roui is more refined in 
his taste, if not less coarse in his feelings. He bears abont tb^ saa»e 
relation to bis predecessor a eentiM>y back, as the SL Jamea's 
Street of the present day to that which forms the back-ground in 
the scene where the Rake is arrested. Both rakes and gambHngr 
houses are now Romau'cemented. A somewhat similar changii 
has likewise taken place, in regard to the Marriage A la M#de of 
the same period ; although differently conducted, the thing itself 
is as common as ever — ^indeeid it forms the staple of nearly all 
the novels of every season — the. chief difference k^rins in the 
greatev finesse and diplomacy shown in bringing about we pre)»» 
minary crisis, and tbe more philosophic indSSierance vtitb wbich 
sobsequent disagreeabien are endured ^ consequently tbe double en^ 
tastrophe which Hogarth has introduced is of singularly rare oe« 
curence. Even were the actors in it entirely omitted, this aeries 
would be curious for the light it throws upon the taste and mode 
of living then in vogue ; both of which appear to have been not a 
little dowdj/ish even in the upper regions of society. We are 
not going to write a dissertation upon furniture, yet cannot help 
remaf king that, save for the coroneted canopy, the #oom i» tbe 



liidifsikdbei^ itiaii H^gsfllK t99 

BMV hoose looks no better than some oM-ftshiMed t«tehi pn^ 
to«r ; ttrf that the dalooti scenes— where, by the by, the sc^ntinesa 
mf* the calrpet w the only syiDptom of economy in the noble 
^Sna^ej-^xhihit9 still more speakingly the ostehtatjous trumpery 
and oefdrmity with which apartments were then fitted np, ^fot* 
withstanding, however, what Walpole would have us believe to ^ 
contrary, we rather 'question the painter^s. strict: adherence to. toutfi 
in these patters ; and he. has most aasiiredly trtmsgrea^ed agtfint 
9it prdbabUrty in one re»peeC,> immttyf in shewing us Lady SqiiM^ 
Act seated at her breakfast'table in- vAkat was the principal r^ep- 
ttett-rboni for her company the preceding evening, while the 
tBota itself is all in confusion; candles burning down te their 
«^et8 in the chandelier, and a yawning servant beginning to put 
tfdme of the furniture to rights. Then again, would any stewai:d in 
his senses think of presentmg himself with a load of biUt.aiid 
accounts at suoh a particularKy mal'ihprofos moment i It is true 
that these tery gross inconsistenciea are to be ascribed not 8<» 
ittueh to the artist himself, as to a defeet inherent' in his art, 
^^hich is* unable to express succession of tiiAe in the same picture | 
be is tharefofe compelled either to omit stitogether much that is 
t^ofisite for fully conveying his meaning, or else to crowd to- 
gether and exhibit simultaneously incidents which can never bav« 
so occurred. Still we must not be too rigorous on this head; every 
art has its conventional licenses which are supposed to be. uniier* 
stood and admitted. 

* In his coflamentary OD.tkis sertes of pictures, lichteiiberg ia 
n^ at all behind the pamter in aiihing sly ai<id' home 'thrusts of 
satire, particularlyin his account 6f the fifth subject, where the 
ftdthless wife is detected by hei* husband in company with het 
paramour, at a bagnio; and, us thi^ chapter is strongly marked by 
khi peculiar manfier^ we cannot resist giving a tolerably long ex« 
tract from it. 

** More cautious than the pdic^ the watchman has placed Unwell al 
one end of the detachment, who^are teen entering the /room, — bat i«Ff 
pr^ently at tihe tail end, not in front. He neither ventarts, aov hatvlM 
any intention of venturing, further ^ for be it not tlieir comnander) bis 
office being onlf to ealigblCB the rest Ao60idaagly,.aU that wv* see of 
biaais his rif^l ha«dt and hislaaOKim, and through tbebelesin the 4af 
of it, the light gkamt upon thece'dij^ aad these forms a sort of stanrj^ 
capopy above a throne, that will bediily noticed in iUrpraper places 
C^unteUor Silvertongise, in the jntaa tioK^ altboo^ a coo^wMr, thinks 

f proper to make a tpeedy retreat from ibis reinforcement y for, behig 
earned in the law, he well knows that the portly ^giife at the door be- 
longs to the Ughi troops of an invinciUe army, namely, the fbrses of 
Englisb criminal justice y and be is also sware tbst lbs- snain body M 
seldom far off when their picket show themselves. His ^pprebeoskHi 
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U not N vmtii acMwati-hfpa? ftM:tf.Tfa*fMMNi>>«vl9c«(«a»n< 
like to the cenmoDy luoned formttrcdn a«*B>v*to?rtlliwigfr gM «tf t i' 
ralljr a panaa of no aoMt^eaot i» MlmMbelMi^a Miltfliatt]r>«t««l£B 
penoaage— I memi^kKftai.: Thit^M t(ftciMii«D«iltHtMIMMM#r'' 
bun? which inducu Um to^dur Ids.Mtt; ift(Ml^ttw<iirilmtiAw»-t)f>4M ' 
■ecoD4l BtotT, Mid, hiittKlof duoandlh^ byii^-atalWAF n^tbtSMlcMfaipta''- 
Imva rac«iKMioMMi*M'aDdiabbf«Ttatt4i<]Mb,itb«ifirAl«R^trib«AtA'iro 
thfdirfAold iud^ Rut tlMikeoMt'tMdifiiqd tMtnth«ipin«iMm M(M>/ 1 
Wc ilKNiM iciDsrk toot) tUklkbrnibftiffiUlipttvAimUiVV^iiM^mt*^ 
nigbt I for tba ahiaf llgte proeutU.«M»'B:Av49i«ii9i||)'-ttiiPaUtlPBByi'> 
KiMci and weJiM]i^aBAii.tiWjt'fi>rtli4y<"*>M«ll«lboUf>ii«del<IWv 
name of tbe candle shows that there i« a strong draoght of .jiii fkiM 94" 
window and door. 'Oa uicb a iaigbl' topDUt hv'fMitiiiUf-i^tH^'e- 
able to be obliged to decamp after nfeUASmUda-^miar'M^agiidkmi^ 
and in a tliiD aiimnier wg%^. Cen%ihlf:Bb eoitqOCivti sUpleft'llil tcM^ 
ICM incumbered with booij tbn SilKiWiigiatf imiiaci' 'AildlQrulf ^«^ 
moat ridicaloiH figure doc* Quilt inBbe/.v^ei)/tlKi»«MtMiia''lbe(giirif>n^<i> 
Innocence, it espeaci to Titw-tfant iM'afritta'peMon' fcRiAiMen-tMri^'' 
cence u fain to heap ou of ligiu'-.Thh^dtenili (i«Qiftl(nTf4kiw'pitflW(**- 
ooe— a flyiDg leap out of an-aMi wted«w'Wti^ radffe ifaOR tkMiWil 
joke at any lime! Yebwbat^wfll ajnlaDKfaoaidB>'-4n(lM«r«d(WMll<'MH>i 
ofScioiMimportunitMS'of the>m]iriiiidi)iur<tf'<brikwt«iJ \Jv^fpta*i'ti»illo" 
cvei, to be aingiag. out windtfaing •liB (taM; ,UlMttr,^tr(ilnMy^''' 
pillow, or iome ankle «f kk. WBriiok«t' andift^^ M i a jfj ^tJi fc ltMy Mi''' 
bnechet, they being the most ladiipnkabte fra*i 0fiUa[bUird>t'''fi^k^^ 
Hogarth intended ibat he should nAiMtJUnieK'W(tk<tati|tMiio|W4}i«'^- 
pBuangcn in the street, on, :la^fai>ltsf'BBl«mg4TV^'<lK'¥^"*l')>>^ ^F 
the night, he waiUdoitbtk^bB>iri4ak»lD«dr^>t<iiMd)iUlAtH>»e«iye^MUtae> ' 
when or other wfiibant him. :N«whevc,ib<na«i«v'c*"<H WfO(*^<tMb, " 
although thefieU nbt^m¥eimnU'a»w^>otb»kMi!ki'it'liiim,imM-'l 
may beconaiderad ^n»faaA<to.thqni,-'4ueti al wtiiilflbaift WkMMi'VfWtt'''- 
fereot kinds, in the ietia «£ boc^fUticDateaindtttffyb^^'bVitde^'hMda,'! ' 
masks, dancing ihoca. and otliercqaiptMsits., ' '" " ;;ni^:ici(io l'.i" 

"Tbe further wall is hung with tafes^^^wha)tW^ii•^'i^i^^t»>^^id^ 
orbattt-litu cannot bedistinKaiahsd attnion ()iit«Dcle^HfreteM)tl^''Ai^^' 
judgment of Solomon, who, although seated on birAMei^h IbcWSmMP^' 
io all his glory, sipce, were it not for h 

taken for a Dutch skipper. They wbo < 

reeled the helm of a mighty monarchy \ 

accdstotned to hold that of a collier or 1 
inaoiuate oraaraeats of the throne Itt it 

one : a man dreadfnlly- dieted than 4 ' 

canopy with tern stars ettbmidered upn ] 

of a stable laubom— itheaa fltmstitai „ ' 

Before Soloinoa aUiula:l|)e mother .of the tbiidwUdtmlta'iMEteisM''- 
in two according to tbe principle* of nqit^yj j(B»,.w*»itllOt»te'"i«*ir«|Kii': 
pern moat «ameitljtoiiegatinttuBi^tftI)lcsciMfi^«sl»#iRl>Kl»f>%tfMi n 
fonts male parent, for both hfr head and bwi-drejl,affi#>-ijnfi^pi^^frerrr. 
haw withal so much of the Jack-tar ip iBeni, AatweBn<»4^iijB^t^§ftk,fH^gi. 
..... .,;/•>-: '. ^:. ;: ejh". on ^cf s/fc.i 



tfW^&llK W'M^^wi «fc^ lW^ll ^y.^]A^*fcfl^dMp^^jfb■^ll^lre^^lae-i>M^^ 
di^M|Ul^ll<ffiil«mf«<l*idH^>bfiM«SURUk&irw«^<itbMniing a mother 
«g«tarvmj|)bt»iilyc .mmiJAnaSx'itl ^moabfrof justice. bi^> bJa iword 
ia^hwikHillMldjiailiSoinaEtMbU'b^en.liasfftiied, that the engraving 
baMii>«)ni;iMwif«dfromithe.^cH»e,:btc«iMi'Soloisd^ holdi bis'sceifirq in 
bi«ir;|^jha»di'h>WB:nMi«fpo«eliitti tn^iiteCitbnc; therefore it would ' 
be ; imni>Mwb|le ;t0 itAiJAt, » , tte >n«Ji IsT^a left-bvnded execiltl<>n«r.' 
I'fvtrit.if nHtwffSqtoJiniirt npoti [Mreknag-ths^ioMer df ttiiri^, mefcly 
btfivmtiWVtifnDgJmAiKi A«fR(fc^l4teiInild«dlji tbe laWt wbicb * wise,- 
nFfiBhhilkndlriglitfWte^gbwinaMOti AndMK.witk.'As'right'hHnH, there' 
wMibbflivqithKl IS Mwninfiiibnt i^o JbeiliL Aidj Am tbe whole world' 

-"JElniMra'lbiaiUilrcq^CH compMitidg^diere axe t*M other* wbicb form 
K pi«eitlBr :^tUteat|.oa«-of.JtiMii(hbfnrtnit of MnaiiFlamiere, a laily uf 
Dmj J-HWJjtflWuitjr' iB,,b0B d»y*M*<!*i'!'!' f Mte^rthtr is the— looking- 
gln3»-i^i01|il./it maiifiat; «ri^tKa*A:aleMil^ihBe Hi^rib plnced ibis 
iiiin'9h,fpj|)at^bir«DD«>Htri;m.*ho'Ri*ifrBih(f tothe head of the dyirfg' 
bn^MWtl.) ,9'j*,^ttfl *<'iAbqv«:tbvidhlir hw«e»-sitbi»d'pictUTe, which de-' 
Kimii^WtitKPinDtiiwi} )t<njlbalifif Sul^ikeitlibweUhnflA'Ti patron of 
pajPHMi ^raili tWi'-r ^niHi*nni>a*ir raw^eauiorr' aAtt^fldttie fanlier 
rcBHirl|fe^^*iMRdbi)litalUK)Landai% MrktFiis'aipecially set epMrt tbr 
tiroiratf(»il-,flnifi«l^ tb^Mtttc'prUKmriiillali'heiuiilot'^hitiraAireil herein 
hit|G^f«|«ift]Fi,^f,f»Ulltaf, -bitt.Aiit^be jcittakinff down |iIk nnmes 6{ the 
tbgM ^i>MlM*^*-<a( &ipItic«>'iB t^i.tMitntk«,:«bn whkh the; are aH 
w^i4)f«JVi^iiUUltJtrtfl hwr!e'itdDd«ted.thenuelvn ax mad people, aod 
tb««»a«ioJii«fRhtit.Ajt«o«^dcapirMe'4nc.lnij' I' -j. ■ ■ . ^ 

V,9itfani,lsafltAvie^ iynmi»utgttaiit^imM eoncctlbn. Itis'proba' 
b)%HrtHlk)thej«dril[b*si:ilMltAdi&ia[ifa{thtfur'^te iknd ker -paramour 
to,Ml>.isfMMM[itacMW3a;«ad/lX)t,sBiy.w{ai bit 'sKord liui a warrant, 
wi()Hi»t,itMt)b^£««Kitt(d -sMod^ritakr «Ue: faoHc by aiJaUlt; and bni 
fai^fir'iMVm;tk«]in(MUibatobe[Me()iiipdaie«lJ>ylbc«lEenB Af jastice, 
wb!9|)N9{tld'^)l4(^'^efklbiiee AcitsUMUng Om criminanirr of his wife, 
Bod abtainiug s divorce. Suppmtng; Uji* leibaTbibeeii bta intention, it' 
ba^Jtreq'iaMyrMtatnipUtfaMi-Ae^riMirctivatreadye&oteit, without any 
of tb^t«)i{iwi'f9nfH«fanrvb]n laewttrttmeut^biit we behold lyiug acrois 
tbei|dfiid99 iflf^lhe J«>«wgs," 

hese ex- . 
a rather 
render it 
lould be 



iressionq 
or6ak,ans«rler>tatiu>W'Of.UieMher< How hr vre have actually 
laco^eitedJif iMl aDHiettliat'ileliflate'aiBk, we must leave tbose 
to dwMeivliidlikM tb« tnesnsoreomp^rittg tbe German with our 
Iransliltidntrfit : but «e think we sbould hardly have satisfied our 
naSiVa'tietMisai viii "heen more precise— ourselves we should 
h»e hy no means sadafied ao well. Although they amount to 
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96 MMie tkai «tt» tr two tegflHBte ^rcND ft worii oil 
the specimeiit we have ghren yuMf it n hoped/ be suflliililiie 
eoBvey toaie ideft of lichtenhetg^ peculiar Tern- of faumoitr, iaai 
to support our remsriLS. 

In this Conuneutary on Hogarth, we may fre^uentfy. trace « 
sort of spordve, comic mysticiam applied to familiar objects aad 
events ; tne workings of diat aubuity of fuicy which, when it takee 
aiK^positedirectionykeds to thatsttpematunlisaSraiiiLnofrm* 
frequelally to that tmmaiumhim, Sat which Oermnif has bocs 
«ot«d« In either CBSC' there iaa too appaaeal ie^w miuM mf Wtm 
mirthful or pathetic for the nonce> and witfaoat intendiMiov^ 
and as they originate in the same source, we ought tit»t %& Be iat^ 
prized at finding two such very opposite moods carried to an 
equally extravagant length. This is an error into which Lichten- 
berg was apt to fall; and hence at times he not only seems too 
eager to show how much he can mdLe out of the riigbteat hint 
for hia purpose^ but also substitutes idsas that we cam hardJky sap* 
pose the artist intended to convey, as they have struck oomtof 
his ntnaerous English critics, aad oonliBtte to be veryquisaitioB- 
able even when recommended with the otmost plausibitifcy* 

This may freely be admitted without at all derogating ftpm 
Iichtenber|;'s merit, or the value of his hbours in regard to Ho- 
garth. It is easier to pare away redundanciesi to lop off super- 
fluities^ than to supply deficiencies ; and the former, we tbiiik, 
would require to be done, should any one ever undertake to put 
this GeriAan *' Commentary" into an English dress« A rp^ofida^ 
mento, and that confined to the descriptions of the artiste more 
important productions, could scarcely fail of success ; for those 
who relish Hogarth could hardly be otherwise than satisfied with 
the congenial tone of Lichtenberg's explanations. There is cer- 
tainly no reason to suppose that Hogarth himself has gone out of 
fiMhton — never can he go out of date,-^for within the last two oi* 
Acre years not fewer than as many publications with miniature 
copies of his engravings have appeared, and a series of intpres- 
notts from the original plates is now in the course of pntriica^ 
tion. ^ It is by these last alone that he can be fairly appreciated, 
for hit spirit is of so subtile a nati|re» that much of it must neces^ 
sarily be lost by eren the most careful transfhsion-^wfaat then 
can possibly be retained, when it is attempted to pour it int^ 
abridged copies ? Such imitations may be executed very neatly, 
and look exceedtngfy pretty, but Hogarth is not the man whose 
works can show to advantage bj being prettified. When the 
scale is so reduced, however faithfully the generalities and leading 
features of the subject may be preserved, nearly all the minor, 
b«t not least characteristic traits, all the rich by-play of his scenes 
are lost; and^ though the other ingredietttr may^ be retainedl, Ar 



^ wlidh gives .a pif ancy to "dn whofe i» Meamnnlf 

' Periiapa'kiriHbe^tbiMigfat^ thatiMih«9eJuMbecafecom^ 
iag that bis comiDentator should be treated pivttjr nsarly after the 
SAM lashioD; — quitB the retsvse; bad we simested a mere 
ihridgaieiit, a dry samaiavy, ef his descriptioiis, ttie case would 
ha^ been paralldf whereas, so bar from doing this, we only 
advise that what is least inteMstii^ shoald - be tranmed away^ 
and tfiat oite ertw* raiber ezoejptioiiable Unngs shoald be oaaitted, 
aiilar wbieh these we«ld reoiain enough to serve up, aloog wilb 
^mpiaim of Hogarth^ a well seusoaed and BOt unseasooable 
dith ef Lkhtenbefg. 
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Aanr. If I.— 1. I MtmummH Mf Epttf^ t deU» Nuhia disegnati 
delkt SptUxkme sciemiifieo4itiet9irM T^sama 4n Bgitto ; du^ 
iribuH tji erdriit di mtterw^ interprtiati sd iltusir^ dal 

' Tkitwt IppoUio Ro09eKm, IHnti0re deih l^dixiane, ^r. 

iiPmie Prtnuii Motmmi e nii SkfrieL Tom. I. Pisa, 1892; in 
8vo., with an Atlas and 90 Plates^ lai^ge folio. 

3. Pantheon Sgyptten: Collection des Personnages Mytholo" 
gique^ die tAncknne ISgypte, d^aprh les Monuments ; avec un 
tejcte expKcatif par M. J. F* ChampQllion le Jeune; et les 

' ^figures d'apr^ les dessids de M. L. J. J. Dubois. 15*"* Livrai- 

- Son. Pans. 1825. 

S\ Materia Hiero^lj/phica: containing the lEgvptiau Pantheon^ 

and the Succession of the Pharaohs from the earliest times to 

' the Conquest of Alexander; with Plates and Notes, explanatory 

ofihesamfi. By J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. Malta, IB28. Accom^ 

panted by a Vocabulary and Appendix. 

\t is with some satisisction that, in resuming the consideration 
ol Ae antiquities of Egyptj we can refer our readers to two 
a ie c es s ive Articles which have appeared on the same subject in 
the pages of this Review. The first win he found at page 433 
of No. yUhf ^ second at page 353 of No. XXIV. Our 
satisfaction arises froas the eircum sta w eo that we are thas re*- 
]mmd firom tbe necessity of undertakbg any prelimiBary imius* 
ma into the probieaiatiQal peiats oenne^ed with the an^quities 
of Egypli but especially of ils sbronology. Tbe advantage of the 
vdief cemists in this, that we eait iatroduceourreaders at once m 
m0dim$ rm» Whatevw the subject may compreliend of aovelty, of 
a.m|lsea>e»t, or of information, may at once be laid before them. 
Thia wilt be ao slight advantage for the general reader, who is often 
delevred l^ the initiatory diftculties and dry investigalions recj^nt* 
siie te eleas oar patbwajt in entering- the rra) fieM mid exfaflntmg 




904k Antiquarian KesearcK In Tlgypt ; 

tb6 unobstructed prpspects ofrtfte subj^qi. i AtrWiA'f»9|MkafJlv|^ 

tage eaually to ourselves and ta the reader,.,, Jtusteaifl^^jr 1^ * 

about m feeble efforts to raise.oui*^wingB ahpv,^ ^.^^.gfPtf"'^*}' 
disentangle ourselves from the matted underWood wnich j 

try has accumulated rauadth^ V^^^^^^^^Jil^.^^.^i^}^? 
mid-air, and enjpy the wimpeW :;^e«).pl^^<W piwWf^HI €fiPS^£ 

ating 0^1 all t^^t ha? Wu aw^^ishjBjcl^^d OJ^^^M.fSjP 

to be accpmplisM ia this deiwAVie;*^!, pXMf«m ^^^H 
Quite enough baa been 3aid ^ith.^efer.epc^ tpt.tt^etjp^^Pj^gf^ 
ing the progressive flteps bj.w^^cU ^je^b^yp.rreacfl^ J^^^Jfljff 
information. But a sunupary ri?q^t|i|p^Q pf its ^mwffyfi. 
visable. It may ajt once, ther^foye^ h^ bn^y st^jij^ihat^^pjii ^^^ 
Young, ChampolIioB^ Wilkinspn.T/eli^^^^^ ff.^PffSW% 

a sufficiently wejl-ascev^iaif^ed jf?ipIe;jfH?h^ ^m t^^f^ r^j^ietif^^j^phf^ 
bet for interpreting the ii^ea.ejnp(py^,W|tb5 E^p^^-f^^j^ 

tious. The Rev. M!:. Tpti/^m^'s pfpjia^DiPtlofWXiftfWH?*^ 
throw an e^uaJ light on t)ix^[comwn^^T,fimQ^ic,^i^^ 
ther oral or written) ^ %yj^,, ^^^,)i^y.^,n(^^d^^ v^iTJf^fiJ^^^M^ 
progress in our knowle^e of^ Jthft sjfJf^^oJ^riCflW^sta^tmgi^^^^^^^ 

rogli^phic. and a jbUII u^ore,<?Jitgwiy.e p^pgr^f ,;i^,9W»)fft9f^ 
of ihe Hieratic, or the conveuMpnaL ljipg»|p^ ej^plfjygd,]^^ 

priests, in which the gr^m{n?ti9a| wfOf/prW^S^K.W'FftfiJ^fti 
have been expressed Phpnetic»Uy.77T-i» 9lher,w9rdv,|>3f fli^ 
the alphabetical representatives. of poqi^d^ ^^ ^^^^JI^'^Mtf^'^K^ 
by means of these various discoverieis. tq, obtaij^il, ^ Werftf^ W9fl^7,i 
ledge of the real mythology of ^b^ ^yptians^ a^a^t^, f oi^|j|Si;^e^ 
the gods and goddesses of f;gypt WJ^l^f^ *{Jl?e m^^f^.^of ^^^ 
mtelhgible Pantheon. We have b^,i^n e^^^lec(, tq ^C9^ec^, Jfl^j] 
visionary opinions entertained bjp^Jeafq^d,flifp.^ 
the inordinately remote date at vy^qi^Ej^pti sooet;^ ^yaAjj 
previously supposed to have tegUBr . . ,ne haVe Wep je|^W 
with more or less incompleteness, of detaU, J>ut ^viUf^^ff))^ 
ble certainty in the maip, to oUti^n i^ morei , corf ect , y^)*^!)^^!) 
hitherto of the entire suqc^ssiop, of the .Pharaohs an^ ,^fi^\, 
of Egypt, from the remotest ag^^s of the . monarchy dqwif.ltp tj^^ 
Christian era. We have beeu ena^bled tp thrQwUght onim^e^i' 
ing periods of that tpng interval, hitherto appareiji^yinviplve^^jip.^ 
impenetrable darkness^^ We have . been epabled tp cprrpbpfi^\^ 
the testimonies of less doubtful history, and to clear up aind^ 
explain many questions pf learned discussion^ affecting event^ p|^, 
the greatest importance in the history of the hunpian race., In^ij 
one respect, the spirit of modern discovery in Egypt has.e6fecte<i,. 
a still greater conquest over historical diffipuUies^ previfljus^lj^^Sj^p-, 
posed to be insurmountable* It i^ay b^ said^ v.ith regard to onV ' 
long and important interval in the history of the ^Mfoap ^ce, thi^. 
it has redeemed or created a new historic page. It in fact renders 



itt Pt^grevjf pi^iottv^f-endPnmteti. 905 

iUB8.fatiiUiu^t]i (^e of U^ mostspteDdid and mpat iqUresliDg 
er^s'of early "^jptjra history,— embra 

inindred yeilrs, — as we are w!th ttie Hbtory 6f ^ny other people 
^didtevek'taot'exceptiug th^t of modem and cotemporary na- 
tifina.":. ^" ' ' ■■■ ■ - ■* ■■■■■,'," 
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p3fe-fe 

oirtifne; 
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which H 
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clearly 

bracing' ._, ,. ^ , _„ 

world wherever iheir wanderings led.' These people carried with 
^efn in theif wanderings all the favourite forms of the Pastoral 
or Cyclopean architecture — pyramids, gatewaysj triangular or 
graduated arches' without the key-Btohe, cellular cairns, unsculp- 
tured ititiatory caverns, irregular courses' of colossal masonry, 
c^itidrit: columD^, and rock-;ltuilt ibrtresses, which, wherever 
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in Bgypt bj the man BHigtiifioenA ibm^; ' ^$tl}^ ' CTMMiJ I ftl ilg- 
tiumtiK «Md ta^fal refinetnenu of the iii9cribed"t6ttlfil^'^N4 
palaces of the eigbleaitfar djirast; of iadoatths t(4Mi%^ 
tketiu dd. It WM^ doring di^ dynasty thsit die Helbrt1«^>dklfoi)y 
existing to this day as it vmt hy ^ vtandlng' itiira^lc' ' ^wate ' '^&tt 
expelled frata Bgypt, and began di^ task of utifbldmg'lht^ Ib)^ 
nnfiniahed roU t)f' their own said of the e«irthV 'destinies. '3A;NU 
was during the ^dynasty of these same 'kings that ff^ fit^ <f6l<Mf. 
latien of Greece took plaocf by means of the fbnrSd itj^^sMdtf^^ 
tke Argive family, or by dw vk^loMlarf c»f[)atriatiod of fhe^ Aft^iiuC 
TJuree steps in a direct Une leeld us froitt Athens, the ihdtterwiF 
arts, of laws, and of arms, thR>U|h Roixfe, to the instittiti^tts df 
Sa|rlandyand to all and every of the advantages attd bl^flijgi 
vlnch we t>oss^s of iiilly derdoped dviHssation; ' J^r thre^ 
resttUs may be traced to the eighteenth dynasty of E^ptlttn k^g^| 
of whon, as by another ttimcte, after an inteftat of SOOO y^^St, 
Ross^mi suppbes us wMi details not less accurate and Ha^h ijl 
most k-espects, but more accurate and ample in dome itdpe<^, 
^an those we possess of the Plantagenet dynasty of iMs ibotJMIVjr] 
or the Capetian line of 'Prant:e, " '^ 

The suoliane and magnificent monume«tS| erected t^ffais ^ 
eijent race of monarchs on the plain embraced by <*' HmAi^ 
gated Thebes/' attest to this day their t^^ee, their ambition, th^ 
weald>, and their power. They suggest id^as of the irdrfar ^ 
febled enchanters rather than of ordinary human ielugs. It *#iS 
on that m]p*iad-columned pkin, beneani its gorgeolis arclHrifj^ 
and gigantic colonnades^ that Champotlion, in t^ excited -lifi^ 
guage of astonishment, exclaimed, ** These portkoes tno^t Hg 
the work of men one hundred feet in height t Imagination Midair 
abashed at the foot of the 140 cOlamifs of the hypostVle \kSt'6J 
Kamac/' It was there that Belzoui, filled with llie i&fii^'iit 
dreamy enthusiasm, which, as he says, raised him afo^d the pettj^ 
cares of mortality^ pronounced his jojrful eureka, and e^claim^, 
^ I have at least hved one day.'' '^ 

** It appeared to me/' he added, " like entering a city oF gkmt$ 
who, after a long conflict, were all destroyed, leavihg the riiihs of 
their various temples as the' only proofs 6f their form^ e^tlslQ 
ence.*^ One brief passage will depict the architectural ambitib^ 
of these great monarchs. Our Well-kiiown column called ^^th^' 
Monument" has been deemed a wonder. The great hatl df 
Kamac was supported by 1 40 columns, most of the same dtiiinetei'; 
and some of two-thirds the height of that " Monument.** Ro^- 
sellini's illustrations prove that imagination itself has al^arceTjf* 
invested this line of potentates with attributes of too snrpristng ^ 
character. One great proof of their genius is very obrhiutr 



its IV«fifM| JX H lmil lik fyMd^Btmpect8. ^ 

fH*cMt0^;v^ho|i0^^R^ them, though k flomerespti^tft rafiferior 
to^iCHM* ^p^ limi itt ofeker respedd gmter t(han ^ivhui 4mt boMtsd 
spirit, or pUtosQi^eal discovery hii efffectoA. 
, We, do not coneur ia'fiH-tbe iogeaiotts eridoaces brbtight (o^ 
ward hf Sir VKilImm Druipmond^req^ectkig tfe practied infoi^ 
matioa in t|ie* whole ciifcuit of prrt tmA ' stienco wfaith he asngnt to 
^ Bgjpptiaa Mrt»4oni«'' Many of hb «)legatao&s^ how^frar^ we borne 
cyut.by Rop|9eHuii>..ti9ible teftthiiom6at>f the practka! kttoiii<ledg8 
podfi^med at the era u^^ mfiew* We batto the proof tbatibef 
not only made glassy «9 he sumisM^ when speaking of tfae'sufH 
posed telescopes .of the aneieats, but tUdntd and gilded it in imi^ 
tation pf precious stones^ Nc&ther are we rashly ioapeUed, by llie 
fact .of the iii^Klequaey of modern necbafnical knowledge to tmk 
i|od. locate the eoormoitf masses of masonry employed in buildup 
tfieir temples, to jmnp at tb^ eonelusion^ as bM beeta done» that 
the power. of steam , w^s known to the Egyptian saget; and diat 
tberei^no other way of acconnttng'fiM' the effectual operatkm of 
the..thrc^ banks of oars employed in vessels carrying a laifper 
coniplement of mep than our men of war. We are not eveit 
induced to adopt the conclusion, by fte obvioua appearance 
of wheels^, pulleys, paddles, and niachine*casea, wbicn, on Che 
fponuments, appear somewhat unintelligibly attached to the £gyp«i 
tian vessels of war. It is, we grant, difficult to account for the 
apparently gratuitous exaggeration of Homer, respecting the 
Plm.iijcian ship whi^b conveyed Ulysses to Ithaca having m 
self-motive power, impeiling it towards its destination wilbont 
the 'aid of seamen, oars or sails, unless he had seen some silch 
vi^sels during his traveU in the land of Egyptian science, or 
elsewhere. His description would certainly apply to a 8tean»« 
vessel. This, however^ is certain; Rossellini proves that, so far 
from making any extraordinary advance in the arts contributing \A 
the splendour or the comfort of society, we have yet to recover th0 
artes perditm, known to the Pharoahs of the dynasty to which we 
refer, or to their associated universities of learned men. There are 
many effects of art which the Egyptians at this time producedj and 
which we are not capable of accomplishing. Some rest on cotem« 
porary evidence ; others are demonstrated by the palpable ev»- 
deiic^ brought before our eyes by JRossellini. We see the sculf^ 
tors in the act of cutting die inscriptions on the granite obelisks 
and tablets ; we see a pictural copy of the chisels and tools with 
which this operation was performed. But our tools would not 
cut this stone with the precision of outline which the inscriptions 
retaiq to the preseipit day. Setting aside the lost art of hardening 
copper implements and instruments of war, what means had the 
B^ptians of hardening their iron or ateel implements for the pur*. 
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progress in theartof workiiig'gd]d'«ita:etlietna^|]illc«Ut'BgJi|tfiA 
era, of which Rossellini gives tbe mc^tafrifcing auil mii|fita<<tM«Hl. 

It is a triumphant evidetioe oif lhe«x«|Uaite>tasMi<lfMiii>{a#^ 
mpnarchs to which we re^er, tb*t We t^« msdclttdd^ipCTtalfli'M 
iaiprovenient ou the foirmft ai tbc^'viKvmiHl »i«act«'tau-irhnk>«« 
refer, and that an ^yptiaW buffeli Cr:sid^boa|aivWUki«]|'i^ rie>- 
tails, not excluding ihsbes, plftteB,k|dvei^aiiU,^oaDi^^e«ii40dO 
years ago, bore striking resemblanee' ta tbeaidelHiaf^iaf iHir 
modern palaces and villas. The biiniing cuM vnierlambdUitMd 
as at present with heads of the aniDMls of the (ttaue;!Aait.lhe 
banqueting urns, instead of being auppoitttt hy-tha^fbEtiuiitf 
vanquished Carians, t. e. Cariatide^ «s an Atbcna, asaisiiilpcMMl 
by the forms .of vanquished BaotriBn, ChsW^ao, ScjlBWi^idr 
Ethiopian kings. ' ^ : . [j.i 

That the monarehs of the agbtemfbdynntyrinvcaletL all'lfaa 
magnificent forms of arcbiteoture. required ab additional ^ftW 
from RosselliDi. Eusebiua cootqniptuOutly IflW PtolamyiltMtt 
Manetho " lied" in bis inHgieai? hiitbry <ifithe&nt'fifte4»4jllM- 
ties, and of the seven gods who preceded l!beiiirUidwho*xitlndfA)7 
in bis own brain. We beli«vetbe,alUgfttion tobavflbow i^ifecllj 
correcti all tbe moQumeats prove itj rikI the Stove of .Abgrdot 
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ya<<M(»9)«»t>aw tnflr«9(biuMiiTi)> tJMy'*er0 poaaiUy. either tbe 
■«k fttitoirili-iki^torirlbiBiiAhit'fUghtMalh' d^WBtj Mpelled, v». 
iJb(tMiK9£pa»p(^|Hn|VB»'jApfa9faMQit|^MW,«R(i<>AnJ«>( 01 thesis 
cotetopdntiKE^yptidD kingsjiHlboTinsintfiiifldiS oolUlenl slmlow 
lNf(Mi£nhDlheik7^^t|t|ebifli^hb3Dto NubU. According to very 
^tobiAl; 9tntlitiail,4*«;atniifanngi ilhiit wn sre TeCEning to aCy 
Wofnaal em^-^ 4ili'tt)Q'!firtiitofllbesd '>bepherd8, Siilatii, who 
lml<fl)«f;nit,frpdnfidu: sAU- iktfi bdUr tnoouinental recordt of 
tkUiM^^etOniblfftA jwtiiindlstinotfiav the; inigtit naturally 
be esp«cted to be. This intellieible view leaves the first line of 
«telfeoh9|br'Ab]ciwtHbni^'Ml*wichlisiin-aTfli7iiTipeifect sute, 
WiifkMi^ifabi'MKriitmiqf'ScripUife.ttiid his tmutidiate seven or 
Wr^ttrd«i»efe'idbtet^''l»Hd^toi'th(UB' sevctn' 'imaginary personages 
•«hQ(Ai'<8(l^^bhMieiili^geV"Mtfh«i:lM;imh "lying" in calling gixis, 
{f)Vt4(d»^lfMdM^H4nl(«m>bt«'li*i1c8 ib'tbis perspicQoni geDealogickl 
cb^°JI'«i^^cm^««'(h«M:t<ilWAewven antedttavian petriarcbs 
td^OM^i^ &f<0iiift U'hie^'\vlth ^arst'Osim (Adam), would pre- 
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me\y .fill up, all the oval hiatuses of this extraordinary monument 
O^iria, TypboUj Horus, Vulcan, Anubis, Apolloi Amnion, are 
among the names of the gods supposed to have preceded Menes^ 
and the learned reader, in looking at the imperfect titles of th^ 
first line of the tablet of Abydos, will, we think, see among them 
some of the titular symbols of these very gods. But we dirow 
out this hint merely as conjectural; we neither consider it proved, 
Qor neccessary, as far as our theory is concerned, to be proved. 
4^11 we consider proved is, that everything is vague respecting the 
noonumental and architectural antiquities of Egypt, until the era 
or the founder of the eighteenth dynasty, called Amosis by the 
thronologies^ and whose titular oval stands seventh on the second 
line of the Stone of Abydos. From that time the strongest riy 
of light is poured upon Egyptian history ; so much so— and we 
shall show that Rossellini proves it — that we may safely repeat 
the emphatic phrase which we before applied to his successors in 
the eighteenth dynasty, that we are enabled by means of recent 
discoveries to know not less of them (in some respects more) than 
v^e know of our own Plantagenets. 

We shall return, therefore^ at once to Rossellmi, and to die 
orderly series of evidences which he produces to substantiate tbii 
startling proposition. And first to the point whience we diverged; 
namely, the invention of architectural forms. No architect, we 
believe, refuses to admit that he will find the type or the germ 
of every architectural order among the colonnades and porticoet 
which cover the plain of Thebes or line the banks of the Nile. 
Rossellini proves, as Belzoni had, indeed, before demonstrated by 
drawings,. that these kings were familiar with the arch. This they 
must have invented, since every tyro knows the cumbrous sul>> 
stitute for the arch employed by the Cyclopeans, whom diey siio 
ceeded. One reservation respecting the invention of the Dorie 
column, was, indeed, made in favour of the Athenian coIonisCs 
from Egypt; but that reservation can no longer be maintained; 
for Rossellini exhibits Doric columns constituting the porticoes of 
tombs which are clearly traceable to the same extraordinary era. 
The Etruscan vases and the Greek scroll ornament are equally 
reconsigned by Rossellini to Egyptian invention. It is pri>bable 
that the Cyclopean shepherds merely used an unomamented cylin- 
der for supporting roofs — like those at the palace of Mitzlan » 
South America, a monument ascribed by die Indians, as it was 
usual with all nations with regard to Cyclopean monuments, tb 
the Giants, to the *' Wandering Masons/^ or to the Tnkecaus, 
who preceded the Mexicans. Some of their cylindric pillat», 
indeed, remain in Ireland, PalesUne, and other parts of the wotM, 
to the present day. 

But there is a more singular proof of the invendve genius of 
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tl^race.of king9i who, according to our view, foundec) social 
Qfdaraod civilization on the wreck of the pastoral conununitjr ''of 
gQods^'^ Not the slightest improvement has been made in tlie 
taste^l forms of their household furniture down to the present day* 
J^,ctmou9 inference grows out of this fact, the truth of which any of 
oi^r Tpadexs will at once admit by throwing a glance on the snperb 
cVairSt pouchesji sofasj footstools, tables, and beaufets, exhibited 
by Kos^ellifii, It is this — that the luxurious custom of snuatting 
OP ottomans, which now prevails over the East, and of dinipg 
imx>ny^ieiitly from trays placed on a low stool, is a much later iom 
v^ioQ* The E^ptians of the remote age in question evidently 
m^t, a< the Europeans now do, and employed their tables in the same 
i|i»9Guline manner, avoiding the effeminately recumbent. position 
employed by the Romans at their dinners. Rossellini adds to this 
ipfonnation the still more curious exhibition of all the details, of 
W £fgyptian upholsterer's workshop, between three ,and four 
thousand years ago. We see all the forms of household furniture 
Ufn^t the progressive operations of the workman's hand; the cutting 
and turning implements by which they were made ; the joining and 
glueing of the parts; and the acts of polishing them, when com* 
plete* with pumice-stone, or of gilding and adorning them with 
siMffed silken cushions like the modem. This exhibition of the de« 
tails of an Egyptian upholsterer's workshop is only a counterpart 
9f the details supplied by Rossellini of all the other trades and m»» 
Quiactures of Egypt, and which, in all cases, possess the same 
miuMtely accurate and curiously attractive character. Our space 
i|^ the necessity of touching, before we conclude, other more 
imyortait contemplations and more serious associations, pre* 
clq4e us from following up this sketch of the art and trade of 
Sgyptiao upholstery by an equally succinct and interesting 
fiqcqtint.of ell the various trades and processes of manufacture 
Itrbich equated in Egypt 1800 years before the Christian era. For 
all the inform^on necessary to complete the subject in a pictu- 
rally descriptive point of view, we must refer our readers to the 
arranged series of ihfi trades and manufactures of Egypt, as set 
lectb m Rossellini's illustrations. We have no hesitation in d»- 
c^lariog that, not only a very interesting, but a very accurate work 
on ** Egyptian trades and manufactures," at the era we speak of, 
MMgbt be jderived from the materials furnished by Rossellini. 

Aft^r our eoumeraiioa of some of the early arts, including the 
mtu p^ditii^B of ancient £gypt» our readers may have been 
tempted, naturally, to exclaim, *^ There is nothing new under 
the svn«'^ But tbe exclamation would be still more justifiable 
aad appropriate after a complete survey of the trades and manu- 
factures of Egypt ; for the greater part of them exhibit the same 
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toot$9 implements, and processes, as are employed in our work* 
shops and. tmHiQ^ukbrieft iof ^tke iprdieDt day« The ^bllf j^roc^A^ 
of manQfockfuring «iik and '^ottoa, ibitb atlttt details ^M'^reeting', 
carding) iwcaving) dyeings and patterumg, may be* ttiar^b^ipt^ 
cialiy named* Adother intoresling puUkadon might *d^riVe fb«^ 
Superior Accuracy and aiitheiiticitj of its ihateridU ffomth^pi^ 
tvrral narrative brought by RosseUiai beforetha^fidenoe of theieyei 
We mean ** A natural history vf tke bMkwfd fi^hBi^^ 'EgjfpH^ 
The natiiralhistoriee of ArisCode; Pliny, and iod^d ofni^m vcfetiM 
rate modern philosophersy migbiAiil in imparting toihe intjdih^tKe 
narrative delineatiom of tke writer* 'All ^val or 'i^rillen dtimfh 
tton nittst/from Iheinatunc ofthingi^ be aboompanied^ytitid^^ 
finiteness and vagueness. Not bo the pi€^rai>deatvipti6h^^M 
in coloured imitatioa of the natural 'obfect by^ thni Cgyptitfa 
naturalists, and rendered complctle by inscriptions) reeordtng the 
name and' (Arysical properties df the objec^^in some Cases, 
without a doubt, the genus and the elass^ ■ - j ': 

These materials for a history of anoieot Egypt under tbe^ li^ 
dynasty are made still more complelb-*^¥re may say p«rfcictly 
cotn)>lete*<-4>y other illustratioiis of Rossellini, minth efstubHib ii 
claim to' that qni|uesttonable veracity and fidelity ivbicb ^i^ b<i 
predicated of no other history but a pictural one< -AltrMtef ^liTI 
the social customs and amnvements, religioue, military, or judieM, 
public or domestic, royal or plebeian, of the Egyptian p^eo^le, 
dunng the^' splendid era to which we are referring^— some ^v^ 
off the stfvoaMby and vulgar amuiements^^are slngulisHy in tik^ 
currence with those of the present day. The dog9 empldyedii 
coursing are coupled like tltose of the present day, whieh they; 
as weH as the bounds employed in huntings resemblef, widt 
some sUght exceptions in apparently lost varietiesi m "to fonb 
knd cblour* All the gorgeous details of the haughty courts 
of 'the Pharaohs, of which we merely obtain glimpses id th^ 
Bible; "are brought before us with the vivid efficacy of ^om^ 
phantasmagoric exhibition of departed things and persionsi 
We see the f>ortrait of the Pharaoh who received and elevated 
Joseph as bis prime minister^ given with the accuracy of a prolille 
o( William IV; We see, with the same accuracy, in all M 
colom^d varieties of court costume, and accompanied' by all tbe 
pie|tfre«4ue or grotesque insignia of ancient offioe, the wive«, the 
daughters, the princes, the generals, the pontiffs, not only 4c^ this 
pfinte, separated ^em uis by so vast a chronological chasm, bdtef 
aM' histmtnediateanecessors up to the culitiinating point o# ilM 
dynssty^sambidoos: magnificence, which terminated with the gfcat 
Se^osiris. Wo see the portrait of that prince a Inindrcfd ti«l^s t^ 
peated.and we are avade not only mtore familiar with it than witk 
any of the dcibious pprtraiti of the other conquerors' of atffi^uity) 
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bp4^f faqpfili^^itll it aa tiritk>lb«pfi#tr^ft«£ No^Mrisoo, WeUiiig^ 
t^ti )QM^^I'0lsQfc)lJ * W«see^ lA* the. ttune pllaiitaaiui§^nQai)prooe88ioii. 
oi(^fi^l€ilf9OKereigii0y-»*^Uh€iigi| >tecoimider/lhfi, proof not mwA^ 
QMl an td4heid9nllCld8eslCt(tigp,?Hl]beaocu^Uel5^lidm 
of l|iaiilirrQgatitrFl»fOTU)b,^fo> relying ^h Ms loisivaiitoccacyy dared. 
t<)v<^BP0iH»>h«$iOYvn.iledh»ooft to lhoseLofittid:A)niigbtfr-rta oppose 
tbfivQallAr^ ni9gii^ Or pbiiQ96pbical coDqtte8t)» over mttter obtained 
by )hi8 prieAt^j monaatenies apd ^tiemi&ctToneges, agatbat^tbe mira- 
cWp^qC Qod'a.moegerenlrr^o pursue biacboseq people theougb the 
Qf^Qb^ (Red iSea^. tod td'tlispioyifais MkdiMiDMsifaaiimer^ tbua.siD- 
gMlArly«ple«ervf d aodidisf^lay^d before ttajon the i Stone of. Ahydos^ 
^iAi4»t,ihei>iiiiinous radiaoce of the -^ery cotamn ^^fchkb-, guided 
f^nd, protected the flying .hcaeUles* ^ilie oekhrated wars, in all 
^irfepM^te tbiil mostroniafklic ^cftaikf of Aaoneaea.Se^ostria^ are 
^fi^^brougbl before usi! Sonie of >theaetkltatls areiaqaef feotly, up to 
the present time, suppliedby'Rodidlifiisunnniahc^d worker' but the 
^^pi^D^i^rtire smpl)t AUed up by other rtoenttmthoraottEi^t, — 
^ jy^il^^ltoii, Wilkinson, Bel^oni,^^ Felixy Head^m4 by tl^ great 
]Hrqp(q.{)f the'Fuench scfientific tnisami^ tbe.AmiqiiHdB-d'fgypte; 
i9(bik,:9 fuJl deacripuen of the bifiterieal tablets' irepra»slitiog tbiese 
Itj^rs isifUppUedby Gbampollion in his Lelires, vritb aicombsned 
ini^tene^s jmd perspicuity nvaliing a^sodernbuUetto on gazette. 
• tJ^utwe h^^en from the historical details elucidated by the 
|r4U9ipl)a of recent antiquarian discovery in Egypt, cltipisidelRinf ihat, 
hf^ev^r interesting and importaot they may be,^ tbey are. oft sub- 
ordinate Jn^rest luid iuferiorimportaoce to another tiewtgcowing 
(H^tof the entire subject, and to a consideretion of ^i^ioh we 
ll^esMi to devote the remaining portion of tbis paper. - We meen 
^Striking illustrations and corroborations of !>crtpture-eupplied 
bor Egyptian discovery generally, but more partionburly by the 
Qipst; recent illustrations of Rossellini. Our readers ere suffi- 
f^if^ntly familiar, doubtless, with the history of Josephus, wberem 
be*, corroborates and illustrates the details of Msnetho jespeot* 
ipg, the various events which linked the biblical' history <^ the 
j^ews with that of the Pharaohs of the IBth^^nasty^ and the 
9>atter. has been so repeatedly and so amply digcus^ by the 
^ole body of Egyptographera, that a mere -referenrt to the 
9ii^count of Josephus, embodying that of Manetho, might appear 
su(iicient as a starting point for the comments we are about to 
mnke. A summary of its more remarkable feaUire^may, however, 
£cnr the convenience of our readers, be here cofl^prised in a few lines* 
Manetbo's statement is that, f^rom the commencement of the 
Egyptian Genesis to the time of Alexander^ thirty^^one dynasties 
iieigned in Egypt. But the first fifteen oi these are composed of 
tbe.Aufitit^ die gods and demi-gods of Egypt. These fifteen are 
they which Eusebius asserts to be false, and which, as we have 
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sh^wQ, may be^ under oee aspect, pronounced so. These Avrifie 
and demi-godSf to our view, are the antediluvian and postdilo* 
viao patriarchs, to the time of Peleg, or Menes^ who was con- 
tamporary with him, with whom they agree in number. They 
art calied generationsi because the ages of those patriarchs were 
in £ftct generations, and these fifteen generations, or patriarchs, who 
with their Pagan contemporaries naturally constituted the greater 
and minor paternal gods of the ancients, filled up, according to the 
sane theory, the firyt fifteen imperfect ovals on the stone of Abydos. 
This view has the merit of perspicuous simplicity, because it leatts 
a siiiBcient number of ovals vacant from Menes to the sijtteenth 
dynaaty, with which Manetho's real history of human kings 
begins ; for the kings of that dynasty down to Timssas, under 
wboiBtbe great pastoral irruption took place; for the six ovals 
ot Uie pastoral kings constituting the seventeenth dynasty: leaving 
the ovals universally admitted by all learned men who have hi^ 
tfaerto touched upon the subject to be those of the eighteenth 
dynasty complete in every part of their location. That is to say, the 
dynasty begins with the beetle, which Thothmos (whom Josephtts, 
confirming Manetho, asserts to have expelled the shepherds^ ap- 
pears to have taken for his heraldic device upon his banners, his 
shield, and his signet-rings : and this beetle, apparently used once 
liefore by Timaeus, becomes the favourite device and chief com- 
ponent in the titles of four of his descendants in succession. Tbtis 
looked at, die theory and frame- work of Manetho's history becomes 
intelligible and credible. We shall briefly, as before, tonch npon 
Ae remaining bibUcal facts and eras, to which, in conjunction with 
foiephuSyit refers, before we recapitulate, with equal brevity, the 
corroborative proofs which Rossellini and other discoverers have 
brought to bear on the testimony of both. 

It is to be inferred from both, that it was during the time of 
the Shepherds, and during the collateral reign of the Pharaoh 
Osortasen, one of the expelled native princes and the ibunder of 
the oldest obelisk extant on the site of ancient Heliopolis, that 
Abraham was in Egypt. This would give the date of B. C 
1846$ as Peleg's colonisation, cotemporary with that of Menes, 
tvouM give B. C. 2227 as the date of the foundation of the 
Egyptian monarchy. It is again to be inferred from both, that 
the Shepherds being expelled after a dynasty of 200 years by the 
'Pharaoh Thothmos, it was during the splendid reign of his snc- 
aessor Amenoph that the viceroyship of Joseph and the setde- 
ment of the Hebrew colony in Egypt took place ; and tbat it 
was during the course of the reigns of the same dynasty, the 18th, 
diat the departure of the Israelites under Moses, called Osaniph, 
« priest of Heliopolis, by Manetho, indisputably occurred ; under 
which khig does not, as we have said before, appear to be clearly 
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e«tabiiahed. The era of the famous Moeris, the 10th of them, 
is demonatrabW fixed at B. C. V3^5. We submit the combined 
testimony of Manetho and Josephos, because they ire corrobo- 
rated by the pictural narrative of the monuments Teccntly diih 
covered. According to the testimony of Manetho, the shepberd 
kings^ on their expulsion, marched by the way of the Wildeniess 
into Judftai and there built a city called Jerusalem, — an efidait 
confusion of two eras, and two people of the same pastoral origin i 
The historian afterwards introduces us to another race of the samte 
people afflicted with leprosy, amounting in number to 800,000, 
tuad put to labour in the stone-quarries on the eastern side of the 
Nile. He then proceeds with the following extraordinary narilk- 
tiYe : — Pharaoh being plied with petitions in behalf of these people 
for some place of safe and easy retreat, they pitched Upon Avaris, 
the seat of the former shepherds. [This is evidently the land of 
Rameses or Goshen, embraced within the semicircuhir circtiit 
of the old canal of the Pharaohs from Heliopotis to the Red Sea, 
and still partly extant.] The prince granted them this boon, aod 
no sooner were they settled in it, than, finding it a comitiodtoiis 
apot for rebellion, they listed themselves under Osarsiph, a priecit 
of Heliopolis, and took an oath of fidelity to him. * - 

Here Osarsiph is obviously the Phonetic designation of the 
word Joseph, the title Sar, prince or lord, being embodied with 
it. The two great Jewish leaders are confounded — and Joseph 
is called a priest of Heliopolis or On, by a substitution of his 
function for that of his father-in-law. But Manetho adds that 
this priest, changing his religion, changed his name to Mosea. 
The oath above stated was, that they should abstain from stmj 
of the meats which the Egyptians accounted boly,and not worBbip 
any of the Egyptian gods. Here the corroborative ptrsva^ of 
Genesis chapter 43, verse 32, will naturally occur to the reader. 
Manetho proceeds to state, that this revolting leprous people 
called in the aid of the expelled Shepherds from Jerusalem, (a 
tribe of the same nation as themselves.) The allies committed 
greater ravages than before ; so that Amenophis, th^ king, took 
shipping and fled into Ethiopia. But he returned after a certain 
interval (thirteen years) with his son Ram^ses-^routed the allied 
shepherd kings and the shepherd lepers, and drove Aem vrith 
great slaughter into Syria. 

We need not insist upon the striking analogies of biUieat and 
profane evidence in the above passage. We shall cohfine our* 
selves to the statement of one inference and two iacts. ))rt* Re- 
ligious rites and the distinction of food into clean and unclean; 
which did not exist in the time of Osortasen and Abmham, who 
both had cattle^ and apparently worshipped the saflie g^, « evi- 
dently existed in the time of Amenoph and Jose(>h ; a^ appeurs 
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from the ScHplufal history of the.Egj|^ft»»)«iiA Joaephomnd bis 
brethren dining at different tabka*, ^od» The egfeement^of ibo^k 
proCane and lacred histoiy with U)e.^vJMk»oeBiiof/tbejDanUaMiit%t 
that '^ every shepherd M^as an abominatioikjte'tfieiiEgsrptiaae^^' 
5rd. Thet the profane aocounts pierfeolly.eoQoidEnwilb th0>i9xinit' 
Egyptian moimnientB in sbowitig thut the fgypftialii nilen^libe: 
o^her rulers of modem times, gave a. falsified wd£iHra«lrBfale^k»»- 
to what nmy be called ibeir pictiiral buUetini olifae'oealAMlovyof * 
the Hebrew EjLodus. Bat the extanl momaumntaifwliji^b^mut* 
the authenticity of Manetho. He gave the aocxMiDt of dbeifixodaa 
just as he found it pioturally recorded* The fAdotal aecohU^ifreoV' 
which he copied, are in fact presented and broughtbefMO oimejcaJ- 
In those records the Jews are evidently. deaaidbedy'Ssib^arclaiN^^ 
in a state of armed inaurrectiou agsinht a moaaaN:b Jvearing Jtbe* 
name of Raaieses. They are seen entreoehingiheknacfce^i^agaiDSt!' 
his armies by cutting dowtttneeaTr^-andfinaUyieiitephigitnlkiia^csotw: 
tract, with him. We have hinted before ooi* etcluaisieasium^liQK^' 
that it was under the first Pharaoh/ naHl^d-£amee9es^t that the 
Exodus took place; inasmuch ai befone tbit ch/bnt ilksiciipCErb' 
Jews are employed m building a ireasure-^aty^calledil^ fais tuibep 
the land they occupied also wa« ciHed b^ ^ diime. m iMe)ifaB^ 
commenting oa Manetho^ who^ forithe wtBi^ni^vet Mke ^ab6^^ 
stated, is silent as to the i^yptiaii humiiiaiiuMi ^f theiuEkaidiitv^ 
states that it happcmed under another Tbo<lbmoB ^anud|yy^ 4A%: 
and very correctly intimated by liie4tfa.tj[Hila^ beetle ehttho Stent 
of Abydos. But we. should seek :him> fbrdm ilea^an we:-have 
stated, in the first Ramesea of the monuaMlits,^ > TJiis^Bamffies is 
the king called otherwise Armaisr-^but by the^Greeka Daaaur; 
his titular oval is the last but one oa 4he HosetiftatoDe^i - He finK 
lows immediately the tenant of Behoni'stttmliyiRlhoiiivrc, for the 
first time* assert to be Petamon^ defying anyiof tbe' Pbouetic 
translators to give him any other name ; send he immedialely pre- 
cedes the last oval attributed at first by Champollion to Rameaea^ 
Sesostris, but to which we, eufuported by Cbempolliea'a subse* 
quent recantation^ and the assent pf the ma|ori|y of* Egyplogra^ 
phers, assign to Rameses the Second, naaaed Me*>Amon^ wfaoipre* 
ceded by three descents the great RafneBesrSeaostris^ and who, as 
Sesooses or Sethos, commences the l&tfa dyaaaliy^ j Amd here we 
may add our belief, that further Phonetie difcovery^ will asceytfeiin 
that the name Sethos was added on the titular oval td 'the .na^se 
Rameses, beio|; iu certain catMiiistie0d cases interpreted^MXh l^or 
netically and titularjy* Of course thkviewt.wottld adcuratelj^fix 
the era of Armais or J>anad8, the bsbbwl one of th¥l8tk d^^aaaty^ 
and the last oval but one on the Stone of Abydos, — making it 
concurrent with the era assigned by the Hebrew c^brontrtojgj^ to 
the Exodus. Some additional coosideratipns bear, out thiaview. 
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^ Otorijed()eEi>wIllireOTU6ct tleidgi^kmi^ iAdd )^^ theory of 
Wiuatoa/with > Mr bicbi several spkinlkl ^tiamed >m HteraUire, and 
i^noog.ihe nesl. WarbortoHy fauve >(OttcHrKd, diat^ tbe great Ra- 
itieMBi-SfOsostriahiiBsetf^^he' first and tmly R^rtnesefl of an}' note^ 
ttPOQcding'toTackBB, wasthe Phuraoh Yfho ptitBoed the Israelited 
istoithfiiledSeai It may b0 fuither'StHted^ that Champollion 
limited wlKtfaer ha should not give the iast titular ovai but one 
oii> thtt Stone of Abydot lo this great • cotHjoeror. There are 
c&rtainly some^ points «» the hM^im history of S^sostrls, especially 
the:ingl6rioti8 conchuionof ids i^gn^ and tbe allegation that he 
WBft ^rtkk ivkh UiDcbess^ whiefa impaNrteoIoor to this view : but^ 
tfa^e inferences being conjecttmil^ i;0eisrtiall ^solude tbem at once 
frott further consideration^ There ^re> in feet, stronger circum- 
steticQs.m «he bistofy of Arams or Danan^) which bear out our 
iofeffence, that hei vms the Pharaok of <he • EKodu5. He was ex- 
pelled and 8ucoeeded,^als the Stone of Aliq^dos^^ 8h6ws,'l>y a R ame- 
sfBi^ (t^e Rameseit Belos of the hiMC^iansv) vi-ho came from an 
eaifleni boimtry^ like Memnon «*• IsliiM<les/th^ founder of the 
Meoiponi«Mn. . Me-Amon is etidentty «be fifatne name, though the 
maris lof the genilivc n^ (beloved o/^Atnmon) is dropped, as in the 
caaebf J4ieraorMenophtia.' He would natarally be liable to the 
Hebrbw AUcjgationy that he knew not Joseph. Now Armais, the 
GrebkHanaiiSy is stated to be his brofhevi The whole narrative 
of hill cspMlsumie acoondpaiiied by Arfcite symbols (and the nar- 
r«tof«^xtend8 to his datighlet DaHae, and t<^hier great redeemer 
'P&mins/^) wbioh wdord the drowning of isome Egyptian prmce. 

-'Mai^.stlikingl coimiNMrations of 3iis view niiglit be added, 
but' o«r renianriiiig space wtims- us lo desist, and we leave the 
prodeefalion of the euggestion lo learned leisure— merely remark- 
ing^ that ^ome diluvial sNttioti of the Red Sea, amder the name of 
T^phon/who is recorded to have j^rished by the stroke of a 
tbon^erboit nlmost at the point where thd Israelites entered it, is 
cleariy tnieeable to this period* This is certain, that all the re- 
cently discovered Egypti^moi»uaEients,-^and the Stone of Abydos 
infei^iilfliUy' among the re8t|--^point dearly to some mysterious 
and.'homiliating^evefateoiweetedvrithdieera to which we refer. 
Pet^mbny -who itnmediatcfy preceded Arniais, and whose noble 
and bmdsoMO portrait Rossellinl gives^ had^ beyond a doubt, a 
brothcry holding insurgent or divided empire at Kamac; both 
being catted Petamon, but one distinguished by the symbol of 
hie patiioo^^ Qsms; the other of his patron-god Ammon. 
Tfa^se ara the two kings whom Champollion gratuitously and 
abstrdly calls Mandonei and Osirei. Nothing, in ftict, was ever 

■■■ [ y« ' If !■ I H ■■■* » I i J ^ I* >* / ^* "^-^ *" ^ 
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• jQight not W symboUo atttilw}^, th« wipged bow wid " sore and great •word," 
(lee Ifafob, zsVii. 1,) and the Arkite symbols connected wiUi tbem, repTesani Uiefire 
and dood wltkli4M^ and fedeetned tbs Jewish ark1 
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more dear in the Pboaelic lanfuage tbao their name; — wbse- 
quencly one ^f the most common names in Egypt . Nov thue 
mailL of some flagrant disgrace is evidently inflicted on one ml 
these brothers, wtio appears to have been at war with, or ex* 
pelledf by the other. A universal decree of the priestly colleges 
and of the nation seems to have aimed at obliterating the pame 
of the one characterised by the symbol of Osiris from the list of 
Egyptian Pharaohs. The obliteration of his titular oval is 
emcted with so much pertinacity^ wherever it is found, that no 
one can doubt that he was adjudged either to have suffered some 
great misfortune^ or to have committed some great ofience gainst 
the Egyptian theocracy and people. Perhaps the obiiteratioa 
of his patron^eaiot or god might be intended to convey^ by the 
short->hand of Egyptim record, that his god had deserted him, 
that god being, also, the symbol of a death by deluge, and that ke 
himself was obliterated from die book of life. We have stated the 
facts, and shall not pursue the inferences from them any funther, 
that we may have space for more important commentary. 

This is chiefly suggested by the illustrations in the n^st re- 
cently published UvraisonB of RosseIlini*s great work, which con* 
stitntes one of the texts of our present article. Besides the por* 
traits of die successive kings of the 18th dynasty, thus brought 
into alto rtUeto by their striking association with biblical reco^, 
and by their demonstrated connection with the greatest events 
that have occurred in the history of the great family of laao- 
kind-*-an equally complete series of the portraits of t)ie 
kings of Egypt who succeeded them, whether Phamohs or 
Ptolemies, down to the termination of the last line, is given 
by Rossellini. The series of l^e kings from Psammetichus 
downwards is interesting on several accounts^ because chro- 
ncdogy and contemporary history are no longer at variance 
during this period, and because it confirms the great mass of 
what IS true, while it corrects the minor details which were either 
vague or fallacious, in their associated evidence. The portraits 
of the line of the Ptolemies are remarkable for the approach to 
the Gred^ btoM^ideal which they exhibit, though varied in many 
cases by the varied distinctions of physiognomical expression^- 
in vrhich the physiognomist will be tempted to discern testi- 
monials of the moral and intellectual qualities which history has 
assigned to them. This portrait gallery of the later Egyptian 
monarchs is rendered curiously attractive by the introduction, 
for the first tune, of an authentic portrait of the voluptuous and 
magnificent Cleopatra. But, in the illustrations of later Egyptkn 
history to which we are referring, there are some other corrobo- 
rations and illustrations of Scriptural history which we shall, 
€» passmUp consign to notice in a few brief passages. RosseUini's 
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dnmidgs exhibit in sticcetrioii tlie pdrtnitd of «eii«ral FhamilMi 
mentioned by name iii Scriptwe-^Tanikay ZMTab^ Pli&moh^ 
Nechoi the famous SabbaiH>-^So^ (in Hebrew ehataoters Siiaeh) 
— the Sevecchms of ibe monuMeim« The urnne portviit 
gallery atdo gives the ^rtrait of the Pbai^aoh-^Hopbifa de* 
flounced in Scripturey-^and the portrait of AmasiS) vrbo fealised 
the denunciation against him» Lastly, it exhibit tb« face «f 
the famous Shishak of Scripture, written SMsbwife oti the moan- 
metits, (the expletive n being as befbre i«i only diBlkH!tion)i 
lUid not only of Shishak, his fsmily and dynasty, but tome of Ms 
eotemporaries. Befbre commenting on this extraordinary result 
of recent Egyptian discovery, we shall advert to another extra- 
ordinary corroboratbn of Sciripture fnrnii^ed by Rossellitti; in 
some respects connected with this tatter king of the £thid dynastyi 
but more especially with the subject of the i6th dynasty, wfaieh 
ite have made the starting poiut oif oar remarks* 

Every person fiamitiar with Egyptian Mti^ities is aware that 
die Jews, clearly distinguiriied as Jews, amidst other physiogno* 
mical types of the various cotemporary national, are exhibited on 
the Egyptian monuments. Dr. Young drew attention to one 
exhibited in the tomb of Petaraon, erroneously surmising that it 
was a captive Jew, and that the tomb was that of Pharaoh-Necbo. 
These erroneous surmises have been utterly superseded by later 
discoveries. The defunct tenant of the tomb was Petamon oi die 
IQtfa dynasty, the Aceti«cherres (t. e. son of Aerisins) of the 
chronologies. The Jew is not a captive, but an Asiatic type of 
one of the four varieties of the human ra^e, arranged with as 
anatomical an accui^cy as Lawrence conid have arranged them— ^ 
consisting of the Red race, the Negro or black rate, and the two 
varieties of the white race-^he Caucasian and the Mongolilm« 
The figure is beyond a doubt a Jew \ it strikingly rasembles the 
modem Jews, and be^rs an equal resemblance to all the other 
Jews on the Egyptian monuments, however located or occupied. 
The costume of these Jews is always the same. They wear ibehr 
black and bushy hair occasionally bound by a red iinet,*-«but 
sometimes they wear hats not unlike the hats dramatically assigned 
to the Jews of the dark ages. They Wear sandals, the military 
petticoat or phiHbtgf a baldric cfos^ing otie shoulder, a girdle to 
which is attached a^short sword or dagger, and wheU engaged in 
warlike operations^ having the upper part of the body covered with 
a defensive coat, either of leather or of armour, and wearing above 
the whole a tippet, like the cape of a modem great Coal* These 
latter are the Jews, to whom We have- before referred, as- in the 
act of rebelling against or naaking a contract with the Pbaraoh 
Rameses; but Roeseltini's last Imraison of ilhistrationa brings 
another race of these people upon the stage. We nen those 
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who w«K tftptiws ia!£^ptttlnder'>dw: Mth<'ii^BatjitiDd) ptv- 

vioua to thftiEibdos.' ,|n{l*pet)deml«<'of 0tlierievldeMM''<dMWn 
from the Phonetic language^ to' ptovettht'thef «|pe'i^wii-»d' 
cursory lesder, who gbqce* ;^ tWr:lineaiHeqts.9ii<^pa^U*rY*U 
for a D^omeDt doubt theif .i(iealit)i. .X^e^e Jew%,are.w>^^X^4ii 
under the dynast; of tbe veiy. )ungiU>t/firi^o^%Tjf:yii\ii,Mfi>9tii >A^. 
specific act of sl^very^ .wbicb he, and .Mao«l^pJic^,^]^Tibe, 
— DBmely, making hlicks. iuu^ working: ip !th^ tjt^fie^., ' A^s 
I^^tian task-master «u^rijmBj;ids thenrork;.^(l t^e.lsrtcitSi apt: 
cording to their de)iiie»t ion, are .pjcecis^ly tlioc«.wl;^c^[^f^ ifofwi 
in walls constructed of bricks^ ihe datfl of whA^h ii^ssigipablfl rb^ 
the erain question. , - . i . ■ i , ,i- r . . ■<>. -.o - ..' 

We have referred to the .{Kurtr4it of ShUhalit ^tf .f^^Mx^itW/ 
dynasty, and the chiefs 9f,cotempofaryiD!ttioFu.. :,X^^i>u^4^^"^ 
have treated brings us qaturaljy to ^e.co^iiidfirfltJK^n ^f ihfi ¥b?H4. 
light which Rossellini's illustration? thrf^W up^Hi^'l^*^'' P^'Oft' 
of Egyptian history. whije,,at th« smpe^im^, « t)ri(igs,a,j(in#|jc^^ 
roboraHon of the identity wjeiarp -urgipg^. ^oipng. ^M i«*fiW 
chiefs of the conauered Qftians,re|>re3ent^ fls.bfll^ init'Wt'*)^: 
the Pharaoh Sbi*hak.,iii,CQ|os«;il ,diwepfioAPf<-sW X\if, >f'aJf| ^' 
Karnaoj is another of the people to whow we hsye ref(3ffsd, jdai^., 
tified by the same striking simjjarity of p^jjpi^eiigmif;^.liri^^tncJMf^; 
So striking is jt, (hat it might be.teadilyiaken for Eiipc^tn'tuKQf' 
the upper class gf Jews of th« ptaaent dsj. . W,e fofty j^yea »i,4* Mm^ 
we know more than.ona of wl^m 
silhouette than sUhoupltef genei;al 

range of Phonetic interpretation wi , 

more convincingly clear thap th^ r( i 

is identified as a Je^'j can be /qpd 
(" king of Judah,") are most dieUa 
the locality more completely, tt^e 
el Kadoth even of the present ti 
recollected at once by toe reader 
with Solomon and Reboboam, and 
separation of the ten tribes. Here i 
chronology adequately fises tbe c 
and bis Egyptian monuments. 1 
in which Stiisbak ts named, is so 
mit a portion of it to the reader. 

" In tbe fiftb year of King Rehobokm, Sblsfaak, king of Egypt, came 
up against JcrasaleiD, beeame they bad cransgmMd against the Lor<t, 

" With twelre huDdied t^ariMa, aad threescore thousand boreettwn : 
and tbe jieople were vrkbout Munber that csuie with Um out of Egypt) 
tbe Lnbimi, the Sukkiims, and tbe Ethiopiaui. 

" And be toA tbe fisocwd citic* which pwtciaed to Jndab, and came 
to JcruHlem. 
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" So Shiibik, king of Egypt, cime up aEBinit Jernulcm, tad took 
■vsf (faetmuiiWofi'tlM hMUe.of.tfae IfoUr <uh1 Uid neumet of ibe 
Mo8*'^MWi!'l>B'ta^.itll: >bc caimd. ; >iB»f , aliDirtbe ihkMi of giM 

iTbfi tA«M|te'h illMtrated bybttrer ftBHagM in Scripture and 
io' 'JoMpbu'sJ'of' whidi 'We ilwlt' end^nrouf to give the sub- 
•MAM'ih- a'TewbHt-r Eientetice*.' Sbisbak had two daughters, 
ofi^' tnarritd^ubse^u^iitly to- Jeroboam.' the head of tfae ten 
rtvolted tribes, who Mtablished hhnself as kitig at Samttria — 
tbe^ cAh«r'io'SoloineR. Tlw JeWntr ' cotmnentators lead us to 
ibfiit lbiit'th)6 latternw the prrAoess' firet, when be fled to Egypt, 
ditrhig lite RbelltoA'of Nit bfothei- AbsKfom. But, wbether 
thjs be 90 or not, a little comparison of the Seriptoral pHssagea 
Mtth'Jbs^phitt'wiH'tfaroiir K^fat upon'a HcnneSvbat romantic portioo 
df'-Bpptitn and Jetvish bistorjx. Solmnon, as allowed by the 
Jt^ttilA latr, (tddanotberivirei in Ammonite prioceM, who was tha 
liilBthM- bf RdinbOaM', and vho. oFtoarse, had tfae pra^minence 
oVer'lhe Bg^pttari wi^; aa the royal source of the favoured race 
de'sfifred tol lefttiinB^ in^ tb« Messiah. It may be safely inferred 
tTMr nhf^vburablb dibpbiitioils towards Solomon were created at 
tile Egyptiari court by tills circumstance. The Egyptian princess, 
iti"'Solotnoti's iSo/i^," who throughout employs Egyptian iDustra- 
ti<yrr9^'and'cbMpari3sthe princely address of her lover to theharmo- 
ijktud aiitibn ttf the horses in her father Pharaoh's chariot — (and 
th^ w^te indeed Aintnatched in biauty as the mbnuments show) 
-^sftbaks'tif hertelF' air bein^' dirk is all' the Egyptian women 
m'W^, but ^atidsom^. She says ^at " the Sun (Pbra or Pharaoh) 
bsi looked ilpon bef," and refers mysteriously to some anger of 
her'"mothei'B biins," either at her' love or faer marriage. But, if 
tAe prihcess Was coioptTled, iis it is dear she would be, to play 
a' itubbrdinate part to the Aiumoniti^h' queen in Solomon's harem, 
v^ith nb chance of the Egypfii 
tffe poIiliHans of SbtshaV's coi 
to'be dissatisfied, considering tl 
stowed upon hts daughter in m 
dpio,— ind the sea-porlofEri 
COninmnidsting with the Wealll 
inlsrght ifl giVen us rrrto the tnotl 
"itlgi^ brotherif" of Solomon^ 
lion of Jeroboam against Sole 

Sbisbak shoijjd giye l^im the ^cond, daughter as hiiwife, aa he 
had , at^y ^iyen bia sist^ ta Hcdad aootbei; rebel against 
Sflloimon.. Th^ cifcuRistaiKtt explains tlieokotivea which prompted 
Shiahak lo'^coWe up" against Jerusalem, and render Refaoboam 
bis tributary, as recorded in the pr«<:ediDg passage. 

Ooeof the most rettarkable events is recedt Egyptian dia- 



f»wrf n, the ncrikinf ilkisiilfttiott wbidi it soppliet of Ihe •bote 
romantic pmsage io aticieDC bbtory, «b4 of the splMdid i b n m &t ii 
pepicms^ thus brought upon th« stage. Rosselliqi, like % mgjk 
Clan, evokes from the tomb, after so loag an intenral, the chief of 
tho very ckaracteia referred toi in all.^ rivid acciira/qr of pbj* 
siotnermical <mtKne> io ihe coatonethey viore wheo living, aod 
mUk stogalar associations of cotenupMtar y detaUe. Tho portf«it of 
Shbhak ia broogkt befoM as; the. portrait of SUahfik the jNioi^ger 
and of Osorchoo* ihebraihers^aoJaw of Solomon^ aod possibly the 
^^avgry brothers'' referred to; tho.pottrait of his son Rehohoaoii 
and, in all probability,, if the ooabgioal infermces of o. recwt 
traveller are to be believed, Ihe poctmit of the Egyptian priAcesSb 
Solomon's wife^ who evidently, from the structure of the &Ki«d 
(O^Dira (for eo it is), caHed Solooioit'i Song^biit, in faet^ ooaeislieg 
otsome forty songs, in every possible variety of mood and moeenra, 
ineliidiog rbyoMi^^^^woiild appear to have bean part ooMtrihotes 
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* We subjoin a ipccimen of tihese son^ written ih the unadalteimted Hebrew, 
ditested of the later correptUm of thd mssoMCic points, mdSing neitker vowel nor como* 
lumt toil, bnt ^viBf to«acli its primitive Pkonetao poiven The dtiUatt tv waU 9^ 
cognUe not onlgr the regulaxity aj)d accuracy of the metre, hot ita meUiflnoua aa4 
laneuishiog beauty in conformity with the subject. We have another reaaon for 
glvuig this poetical eiample from the Song of A)lottoa on account of the £#^ptba 
asaoeistion. which pex^aAct k. Thrprinvatt is esUed, " sblei^hrids/* aocoiSiiY U 
tl&e euct (bnn of the ioscxiptioiiv, snd she is compared to a " lacred garden'* having 9 
sealed fountain in it, which every scholar knows was dedicated to Ammon, and became 
afterwards the Grec^ Temenos attached to most of the Greek initiatory templee. The 
FtlladiwhegttSided these gardens in Kgyptwwe the im order of nuM. Xke 



gardeoy aome of which, according to Lieutenant Beechy. are extant on the northen^ 
coast of Africa, the seat of the'welT known Hesperides (the Greek paradise), — and one, 
according to Ali Bey, is dxtantin Cypras, — wereobvionsly bonowed from the originrf 
■K>del of all sacrtd gaidena* the Bdbsoic £4fla« 

Gan nool Ahathi 
Cafe ; gan noul 

Moki hnthim, shelefe - 

Pgndkwonmmai 
Om pri mefadis 

Campniim om nardim 

Nardim u karUai 
Cane a ^-*^*'^**«* 
01 col otze lebne 

Mur u ealeth ; 
Oia ool rashi basmiai 
Ifoineganims 

Bar mimeiim; 
tJnalim min Lebnort. 
A " nUT4d gafdm" is my <* tiftsr^Hd*,*' 
A Sicred gasden and a well*spring sealed | 
A piuadise of sweets wherein preside 
The fairest fruits which spiciest blossoms yield 
Soch as in youthlbl Eden wove Toveeled ; 
Camphor and spikenard floorish midst its flowers* 
Spikenard and balsam, cane and cinnamon ; 
uem-scatterine fountains bathe its fragrant bowers 
Of myrrh and Incense, balm and origan i 
While living waters leap from osdaiy L^Muioa* 
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wiatb SoAdrnM in ti^it prodootim^ It k iodbed mast siBfliiltr, 
th9itnw^\jtk»{Janiic&$ me chwrms^tmed thrauriuwl by £gyp^ 
tifl«»<fliaoftiatMfM> but Che chief songs aBi0«g the fWlmt relating 
to S^oMnon^ of tvhicfa we uty specify Ihe four following,-— the 
2i$t, {the 4Sikr the 76iid, and the \ lOtb* The last especially, 
(and: .wo tuay add > that' ChampolUoa supported ihis view by 
etp^cting 'to iSnd annique portions of tiie Psalms adiong tb^ 
Bgyp^W ivMcf(ptioii8,)is'tfae mm^ vemaiiuibtepeiBW inasmuch 
ae,^i4vMb!Ouii pMsent imperfeol bnewledge of the Phonetic and 
symbolio' languages, il migbtbewitfa care and accuracy trans* 
fUeeri i nt» Ibe^form of' -an hterogi^hioal inscriptkiu The other 
tbr0e>rtseari>le^(die'7£Qd sliiiM(ingly>-wtbe formulaiiy of inaarip* 
tiotaB oil the obelisks. ' 

./If 'theovideUces which. tend to identify the above piinoepsy the 
Sgyptian wife of^SokNnoUy wilii'iwo #&male portraits^ one at 
fiii#ifae swd otieinlbe vaUey of tbe-Queon's Toinba^ prove cor** 
rect^ invagination will have no reason to disappoint itself, as it gene- 
rally doeSf on finding its btouAiUal of beauty or accompUsho^nt 
sinking when brought to the test of ocular evidence so much 
beneath anticipation. She is the same princess in fact, whose 
fiillrleogtb portrait, in one of the queen's tombs» startled Cham* 
poltiofff, according to his own oonmsioD, by its bmuti 6cla$ant4* 
Nor does the portrait of the same personage now given by Ros* 
adlini in any degree belie CbampoHion's admiring description* 
Jt is' that of a lady who, by uiy connoisseurs or artists of aay 
period, would be pronounced of consummate beauty; and it is 
flSQgular that^ io the inscription associated with her name, she is 
called, like Amense the wife of the first Amenopbis^ by the chastely 
afi(0ctionate epithet which Solomon confers upon her, — that of 
*^ si8ter-bride,^^-*which| as well as the situation of the tomb where 
the portrait is found, indicates that she was one of the Palladi or 
royal nuns dedicated by a temporary vow of virginity to the ser- 
vices of Ammon, and considered as his *^ virgin wives." 

We have left ourselves no space for some commentaries which 
we proposed on the mythology of ancient Egjrpt^ as set forth by 
the two Pantheons of ChampolUon and Wilkinson. We may on 
some other occasion return to the subject; but in quitting it for 
the present, we shall briefly say that, notwithstanding the tedious 
maze of absurdities in which the last unfortunate theory of Cham- 
pollion, — that of an alphabetic translation of the whole symbolic 



The fom of our commentary nsy bt coododed in a stogie Use. in the ipirit ef 
Thomas Moore or Lord Byron and the fintoC oos amatory Ppato, Solomon ccmpmru hit 
mittress to a Paradise, as the argnment of hie madri^aU DnetBi odes, dithyrambic 
rhapsodies, aubades, triumphal and anacreontic sodm, cfaomaes, and the ^rst tnodel of 
the pattoral eclogtte, may aU be iband in ** Soieows ioDg." 



kngi^g«)-T(hM&Dirt)liiM tlwiBDUActv llirocoi]«iiMioiisnn4(i clfaM^ 

•iitrieatodifionitb«!l»Urfiiu^ filrttljFk tlMtiABietwiMtt'inUbnl^ 
of Plato and tha f)latOhiMii'iwtiiihlappM»inMte!ti]n<tBrt)iBg kmt* 
lagMSRMf ^ ObnatiaauiMajbe tracMi!tQ"E^jrtit;u»e^biWj9'Aat 
tM: ttrsD^fiit ,doiifib»r4tioi»i oSndVtks'ffaanSd fflnbriuicld' ^UiM 
first ten books of Geabmmiufh6damdThoiiiUg\tjimtf»pabahif 
itvi-axmi\^fi>ti~' ■ ■ y.' ■■■ .' -■ -Hr m,,J/: t, ,h iiwoil*. -wEd sV/ 
^ IWefailte-iMw.0b<m«n«bit<tk8'§;ll^e{:ejD^£mttitt tb^Mrytat 
p«otlucbd^-9rid>«tt<lni»itiniked|vkBl[it'« >teitipiBtciirBQdiinimjqea> 
produce. Welun'e^iwBt ne tln-tirstlplaoe,, wMlibMllpaMBtfi 
v^mHi'dr iAe6cicn7-ae«Dr>ap«(ai8H49Afwrfwft Je*tNr]o(lgW«i6iie 
fwrtai&^ithb :p^Bti: evtda«oerii^riHCbiit>IMi^>ro«WanlKiwldfn4v 
bMalidiii'^-tlhutntuiil'of ihtbUoal-rebord.^ ^5It(i gn^^WM «yil 

asHJoietisin/wMild ^iTfoct'liB'MgaEcedjI-lewpboMi that'fan eO J U^ 
MM-itfJ)3>pi^>'biblb >;tachwTwc*i*y and 'hiiW«ie>l^icot i« ntB M < r 
iag>i4itfat4isdatei'aiid't«itt'af;tbe'tndi iWe'hiln'MHmAnAht'^ 
BUbjeet'op^hs «ul:luewi>ba<i' aiiAdcnttMiH)*idin<«f'kaH|^ biHKtinkcul 
thBt'itiifith bj^vaqt chbgmb itii^he-invtfMiMilaAd'fM^liM^blPWP 
Onii aTi(l>'«tlenetsi— lliHt^iti crb>braceir ^enptcoMia «lMl'«lftdMhl> 
vniA'tiof the fo>uncfaH<M,'tfaftt]tti>clapn)4atvatuli|tN( p W g wi*fa W t H <MtJ 

delie{«s«f'l<dngufage-^n{li'%nal^ri HMtMstiiiltlbldddsidWftMllww 
histbf^i'a tes^v.-wo^ihy, refllJand'iHiHlisiblbaytMtlmndl6^,'<toMdl|> 
if5«^^liBhedi«lrgllt'toOf6Mea'taevpe^sMht^o4[if,''«*#)M»«d'a# 
iltirad^cttotibf'aufeff rUdUiient'i{lt6^bfegroatid-tfork-6f'«d^i;tfSth£| 
' It 'i» eu^tomary/'wid ittde«<l twturel, ^'iissign a BfiidMittw 
chaVattef to thi» study, but- Ross^llim's gT«kt'W0rk>|^^#MJiiAa^9^ 
is fali^ ^^ignad.' Tb^ ibost rigid ftoHtib^t U:oDolai!l'l! 'Hiwf^_^M 
tnfttt^rs'Of-faiet- ihef^/A-oflt Wtlicb,' tf tie ItMOws'ttii'ti^bicilAla'^ 
hh'oWR 'Btiiemie, he'wilV derive 'new 'and' ti«ee^ary"iM6HttUi^.f 
Theichole tittigress bf the EgyfyOas lirtsaiwl'ibabtafittttirW'ia! 
their orinutest' dMails is'laid opieti before him. Nof'U'mf'alEi 
lit! ^ill 'flfid- undeniable eVideiiee: 
dotn'td' freedom was the same m 
He' wil! -find thli evidences of the 1 
a sirigle tas red)tb*ended by Mr 
per ceot.'-'that upon the'laod so Si 
thepilrpo'sesof ^ovemOient. Hevt 
inff uiKler'tbie goad of a'dtiver, I?li 
fields. He willfiiid those vassah 
work of foreigii and conquered sla 
for theirown iabbuts; and be > 
Mel'ayer system— r- which Socratei 
Athens, as a meam of raisiDg ibe 



iftitdl::Skiaaa^>mj»:'Vhg-iA»'iaepbf wMUi ihe 'bondage, of 
■pf M— in * Bi H)tdBW9i*i»««l«Wi 'Bniope>-^ad6|Jted m«t frav tfaou- 

■ud })nrtiii^.ifaidMimiMt|y.«f>Bg7ptiHi Thebes. 
:.;A^^itfaall:«o^Hilewithi»fsw ui^gsalioMiU to the ptadnnl 
KtuM iriiididnq>bBitaq»eded'ito»ftitum:r«toHrob,»Dde»ta tks 
4ciiidflrM^^MbWill<raDlBflito;bci^dMendt' >' ' 

We have shown that Manetho ia to be trusted — tfait he'Copied 
MA^of ^ rt«tH>qsits';'aeJe^tt^frota<lfae'iKinutBflHtoi--lkat, if be 
COpJH<mllBciesi'J]»^^l cwaotis^fipicdi:tbe«i<cbrraclty,alid isnot 
tb«fHSiira:t»J>lBDie,.oi>iiii|beias'KW«Beas«ni|Hig;iied.. 
ji.M0W>;be.«tat<» ttwQ'fixtratediim^ Mints ospecUug (ke hutor; 
i^b^ Mi sbjBvlw caf«cd^fi»Qitfato/Hn«afac'tabIetB andths obe- 
UWls [W'rjttA|t(ky '^Xboth, and iplaodd ab wibtetiaiHoua spartmenu 
■utdiWiWliMe fajHageavtioaeri: tbc SotnaJiag r*t»ttte of Mainnoa at 
MiflbM .iiFintj he(ateK8jithat«<:poitibn sThis ^faiitory war retHH 
a|]WHWA!lwii^'e«qiiedifrbntthat wT^l^by Tboth before the 0«- 
lMi|£ti<ttwt aseiltierftOrtittn aiit »aa.pTo%pootim^ being a propbetJo 
hisiMyA^ tb^:i^uiwr»rda»t)uiei'iofi4hR world*. Tbi« olherwue.in- 
qrep^Q'UaiAtRebti^biMcnwArcndibic ^'ibb •proved werecUy in 
o^r^twi. HWejlt^e.,the.aiid«U«porltonA£-bi«'bi*toryk bM 
tiK.>a«l4«li|M«n« |wttPit;(>P:£«j'pMao>MiAeais haa:iiot reachediu. 
ii«j^,tv^ Ji^Bvlauev. -pof!t(ca)rTT2b»l>D»k.oc books of the Bgyptian 
K^^ftes p£, Xh«h,rTTi;M<ilw"d !«.■ ..Arairtiese lost books tp Ifl 
di{^{affi«i^jif^Awl^4ttw4.inKnfitippB>Mill ei^tant io tbeaubtarra- 
^itf, a|l;t4Vi»f^ of .'Afbf^jiaearitbe aAatue.of M^nnon! That 
•Srefti^ffew^'*'***"' 1 W^iiiiiilk ibBir4i«fi0ver> probable. Will it 
CfMi^j^^.4))^ ^i<MUeNt(Qf.G«W)sis'wlieii, discovsred? is a oatural 
»Dd,;-injp()iiitiy]t,.,qMefttwa - ewii,-lo- gCiologiHU . and poturalists. 
"Iltpth,,^ ^bfiifir.?), Ii?fmea, (hroHgtoilt the East, at the preaept 
4iiy„ii„adpHtiJpf 4 /WWi Bn»ph-> , .fcUwfc #• fwM:. wMOe of tbe^e 
lmf;i)«sfi;4ptjovi: b«eBr discpvfliad, and nifide their amiearance 
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drmwir attention in the eariy part of tiMs paper/^-^canllMy km 
Tcred ? That ia a anbject of inquiry which comes iMllbin thar 
matter-of-fact province of the most rigid political e<aaiioHiiat« 

We have offered these few suggestions as a gmUrn to fiitue 
research ; others, more specuktive, will naturally ooeur to- dw 
scientific men interested in the subject Who were thm n«uii^ 
roDs contemporary nations, with whom the kings of the aigfataanlh 
and successive dynasties are rapreaeoled on the moniiiaenta aa^ 
being at war? Is the proof that India %i'as among ^ose ca»-' 
quests, or the communication with it a source of Egyptian m^I^ 
made out by the Indian animala and prodncte iotredueed in the 
triumphal processions? Was there a double oommafcaal eon* 
munication with India? Istly, by the thrice opened canal of the 
Pharaohs, extending from the neighbourhood of Cairo to Ibtf 
Red Sea; and 9ndly, by an artificial causeway or rail-noad, en* 
tending across the desert (there are strong local «tidenoea of it) 
from Karnae to Kosseir? Who are the people with harwherks 
and homed helmets like the Saxons? Are the people with fciisby 
hair, crowned with the Babylonian mitre, and wearing flowing 
robes, and who resemble the figures on the Persepolitan moail^ 
ments,— ^Bactrians and Medes? Are the bearded peo|ila wkb 
striped tunics, resembling in their physiognomy the jnoder*! 
Russians, and who are called Rovou and Moduiumk in jtha 
inscriptions, the Rossi and Moschici of the daasica, the Soim oS 
Most in the Scriptures, and the Muscovites of the piiesent<kqrl 
Are the Povrosaitt, as alleged by ChampoUion, an East Indies 
people? Are the race of men with blue eyes, lair compleniooai 
and red hair, tattooed, and wearing painted skins, our Celtic a# 
Pictish ancestors? The negroes are easily recogniaed; buttbey 
are not the negroes of the present day, brutaliaed by agea of 
oppression and slavery. Is the Chinese type among the captives^ 
We suspect it. Again, are the r^d and he«rdleS8 race of noble 
bearing and handsome costume, depicted at Luxore as driaeo lo' 
their ships by Sesostris, the red and beardless race of American 
Indians depicted on the monuments of New Spain, and wearing 
the same palm«*formed diadem? We refer not to the groteaqne 
Tultecans of Palenque who, in costume and receding forebtnd^ 

resemble the enslaved Oscans of the old Etrurian monuments;*^ 

" ' ' ■ — ■ I ■»■■■■ 

i.e, wat be inspired ? Dut a perfect geological science attests an equal knowledge of 
ttie whole circuit of sciences. The contest of these tnphoi with Moses, t>^r6 Phtffaob, 
pavs ttiigular tribute to their onloii of" knowledge aud power." No •VMiMitiirvl «4 
It iBtiroaied. Three of the miracles of their natural magic (see Sir D. Brewster) tb^ 
jugglers of the East can and do perform now. In (he fourth^an attempt to produce 
the lowest form of life — they fail. Frum the whole statement, one Inference is s«le, 
tfiat (he ambition of (be priestlj chemists and anatomisti had been led fhira the trrerapiif 
of embalmini; and chicken-hatching, to a Franlceiulfjn^iperimeot <m the vUmt flwii, 
•od on the principle of life, 

^ The cycles used by the Etrurians and the Mextcani (derlfvd fhxn Um TuftoqMS 
or " waiuUrmg tfoiont") agree. Many of their sjmbob and noflieffical aigot agi^e. 
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botto tfae more classic race of red and beardless men who are seen 
at. the palaces of Mitzlan^ and at the Flower^Temple of Oaxaca. 
Theae are a few of the ouriQiis hiatorical queatioDs growing out of 
amorely UoHted portioD of the whole momentoiia inquiry, i^gain, 
ii 10 w^ll known to evtr^ iobolar coovemantr with the Cbioeae lan« 
gMge» tiMt the original form of the eleinentary hieioglyphiei of 
tfae Chinese resembled the Egyptian symbols ; — a moulA, for in* 
stancei^ was depicted as a mouth by ttoo curved Hues as in E^^ypU 
BiftI a ^outh now in China is represented by four straight lines, 
and all the original imitative symbols of the Chinese are broken 
itf^in the saose iMinaer and for tbe same purpose* That purposd 
was to ckaaify Ike symbols in the Chinese dictionary; it was Iba. 
Oiily course left wi|h regard to a symbolic language; while th# 
(tiotioaary of an alpbaketie or phonetic langaage naturally foUowi' 
the order of tbe alphabet* The Cbinesa symbols are arrangedr 
ia chMses^ to the aumber of two hundred wad seventeen^ aocoraU 
iag to the numbeic of straight strokes which tkey contain a tkat# 
^rcfore# which we have taken for our instanoei originally C004 
aiating of toecicrv^d/wfr^now comes under the class ofyeNfNs/ro4v«« 
Mwch more might be added as to the Chinese mode of claasifying 
ID their dictionariee die combined symbols of combined words* 
Btit'vpe have said enough for our purpose. The point at which 
wdaim is to exhibit a ^sideratum* Had tbe learned colleges of 
Egypt a similar mode of classifying their symbols in dictionariea 
to that of China f Might curved as well aa straight lines hit 
employed in classification i The confusion arising from such n 
nnsttitude of symbols as the Egyptian, renders it incredible that 
they could have been without such a classification. Is a key to 
that to be discovered among the monuments? That would indeed 
be a full ocmopletion of the instrumentality of our present hiero^ 
glyphioal knowledge. The interpretation of the inscriptions can 
fiuly he expected ^om a full completion of the at present impePr 
feet inetrumentality of the symbolic language* The other branch 
of tbe hieroglyphical language^ the Phonetic^ may be pronounced 
perfect as for as its instrumentality is concerned. The above 
purpose can only be legitimately accomplished by adding to th# 
number of interpreted symbols collected by Mr. Wilkinson, in hif 
work the title of which precedes this paper; and that addition 
must be effected chiefly by cautious and pertinacious industry— r 
by an eschewal of all visionary system-building — by fact and ret 
soarchi supporting their slow but certain advances on the unfailr 
ing data of corroborating evidence — and on the experimental 
logic of the deciphering art. 

The pceillUr Meuctn ditlect retembles no recorded langoage but the Oscan ; as, for 
eioiDple, tbeie words from a Perugian inscription found in 18St on a Cydopean mond* 
in Twcany } Spsnoxl -, £plt -, ThODcbiiitl. 

z2 
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H'^^hffm VJQ&Ms '188^; kemuigclgeben von >Dri. f liednbh 
Jill Wilbohn Riarnqr^. Groteberzog* Saohs* Hi^fradw. imd iBiblie- 
n J tkekii^ 6 vDb.. dva. Betliof, IBSId, IBM. Dttpdi«er* load 

X^'mthis "BAefweclisel mil etnem Kindl I'ster^ ufad 2ter 
'•Thcih Berlin, 1835. Dummlqr. " '' ^ ^ 

Those who employ tbeiv leuurehnurd iodie «tudf of/ Oiithi^s 

"t<geiiOfl| Add cbwacter lui^ at kast > oae €611801811011*^-^^16]^ Ytiow 

^ihait ttrimt Ihejotrive to know they kave lull taekns of <kno«riiig. 

• They are/odt wdrkiag in the dirk^ or fleeing, in the^ am *No 

tpoet'hatf left befaitid Um iiM»re coal|il0te lind com^rehessiTedQita 

if«r aai' analygis of Ihb own tnind dnMi Jbhatto >Woi{^ang>ii^ 
' iGiilhe; Beside^'his antobiograj^hy^ and bis minateaodciramirtiitb- 
' itial <lRi«y (the Tag* nnd J^es HeJU), the •accomit bfliisS«Hs£.Mkl 
I Jhaltan tratelsy and the share be look in tbe Prassian va«ipaj|gw^ 
r\l7(Qld-^tm have the interesl^Dg and auHhentk doenoBmtsteoUeoied 
I'by.Mrs*' Aiisitini the coprespondenoewilb SchillfertandiiarithiLa- 

Yat^^manyinterefiriing hotiocsin the NbcA/a9i'+<'4Mnl nA^w, iaatof 

- di; bit (^rhaps "first in point df' in»por(ane6j»"Weii39wi}di^ ^itfkd 
-add 'attractyfe torvespondence'with iProfesaor Zelt^> v^Hnftv\tiie 
t atJimige^nd, ronnmfic love-tr^ffio witfetfati^iBtte/of CleBitti^ Bran- 

tano. With socfa*cleartaiid extctisive) details (before) bins; detxteo 
lOne^teltgkt to deceive! hiuiBelf and others :h]r dkfdwMqp'iK ifa^bc 
i veil bf er the clear and well-deAoedi jieraMuilityaf (the great G^- 
man poetatid philosopher;' There 'iBt.nalhiog'Dfltbe iBachter 
< Of of the Beetbovenib bis ^eoiust mp :iieed olot" mouiit 'tip »ii|to 
I heaven^ bv'descteikd' into hett; in order tO'Catoba l^ifaapae^f Us 
'setnblanco^'he stand^upon lerm,/SriM;and'deligbts«D)jiiiii4h<l8e 
vpoetical ramMiags and ^rghfs^ of which num^tse^^ bmmmdiateiis 
■ ctpilble. Beauty^ simplicity, symmetry^ grace^ •eaaeitcbeerfidiKss 
' "^he :wbo imderatands and feels tbase ttnngB undmtand^ .and 

- feds the genius of Glkhe. It hap indeed faeeu said> that ihftttrj 
Md -iiointeUigibility form a distiagntsbing feature in Ike cbaraaer 
'Of OtkheVnitetletCy as they arealleged to doof aeertainikiiid^iof 
goiinsan general and of German genius in parttcular-^^t^-KSiithe 
hinnelf, in the correspondence b^ore us iZeher, vbh ii.)^>oMi« 

: fesses that be had khieingeheinmissi not a little-^^-^sniuggleA net 

'a few myaterjea into theseoood part of Faust t^^^bot > thegr who 

know GothO' well will be the first to admit that (this myatifiGi- 

tion^ so far from being a leading feature of bis geniua^ is^iu tbe 

worst view of the 'Case^ only i a w&msioal trick frfina^U age^aa- 
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oculated upon him from the East. Great part of the alleged 

mystery, however, lies only in the perverse and confused brains of 

'^tfcose ^ vslii^ "trfle^ il-Hrnen' wb^ ean tnevir be itiide /h>-u^4eritafikl 

i 'thsit «i tiail U driven «q lotily- toifasten two boaftds; and tbttC aHoke 

'fm^ liev^fi intttodedi lor any tbing^elae dum^ joke; ' When Orothe 

iintiot^iap, he is notGothe.^ With^this tenvictioo^ leCu^tbter 

upon the perusal of the interesting correspondence b^C^e^^'and 

^ft sbaj) r^s^ ffom it wi^ a mingled impression of r^tion^l j^dmim- 

tion of the writer^s genius, and a ^althy distrust u^ t^ ijoaders* 

talents, such as falls not to their lot, who neveV read' or wnte any 

r'Mli^.^xkifeptiii a state of intellectual HiloxiQatii^ . '" 1 < i 

'/ uTbelettere to andfroaa Professor Zdter^^wft'ishdll' speak 4>f 

Ihent^ 'in the first place^^^om a Biost lively and ientenaisibg 

< iliedley of'Kterary gossip; Lord Byron iaad Beethoven^ Victor 
\)Hnso: oad liudwig^ Ukblqd^ Bcriki plsy^biUs :and< Sebastian 
iifiki<^^';0|raiUi wmi Grittparzer^.BramieniMirg tumi^i^and aoili- 

iNiswtmnani ^ipties^ Hauiddl and Hegely Thomas CarlyklaodLttH* 
bwig^ Borne^' leMtra from ParU-^lbnigd the^ moat , diffi»ei* Ju 
!(kJMi^^qnilthe.meet*dlislkili.fikMn oiiQ>aaotb^ in tiDie^^plaoei otd 
loirciltnatancesH^-aiis k0re<8ttiung<U)g«dier< in, one 'laughing ^arlwd, 
-Aiidiisvffliaediiftltiiii oemmon flush of good^bumoulr aad^^odd 
tiaeiiik./We*coo9ider these siitrvolumes of Zelter's loorreapopdence 
hwkb G&tbe^ hot only as one of the chpicest seclton^i«(tbeit^^2ir- 

^irktGothiariu wtdi ^hidi our, GeeffmanJibrafiy is adosned^ but as 

lon^iofithe m^st^vidnablet adiditiona to tlieiniatory: of' pOQtryr.aaMl.of 
olbe drtSiSB Gertndny that ha<ve. been iBadefot*tnalaiiy jle0#A« ot : 
>; I Profe^wr^Sciiter^ tlie hisro oC- these 'VblHmes^, is a «ii||itiigDeea- 

hid and a niosrt amosMg^ obarad^r* . Ifsuofameoi as.be, ta«d hucb 
^urcHneh aii.Bettina Brentano^ cdqIbs the. Cbanndli a little ittpreiire-* 

< queptly than our English pvej udioe^ have, hi thevto ftUoMred tbem *to 
<do^f*-weshfa)l soein'sae an cntiie divioree published ibM^tyreenirar 

SJeotonieiieigbboiirs andtbe epithels f^ dull and vv)e&ryv*';M.lidueh 

itbey have so long beea wedded* Tbe mjsn.of . lottsa jf bs merry 

' «'his art; he eoiues in upon us like asmaok of a whipi Of.likqtbe 

leKplosionof a cracker*— confident in bis own boaesi integrity and 

s^ttad' worthy lie makes no scraping bow •when be iiiljroduiies^liim- 

! self into tbe presence of tke great,' and mouths bis toacy speech Imth 

tjK^leimed phrases or science pretenaioiir-Jie Oomes-'blimdy.iD, 

'•^nd •sc^> '^ Here I am, Cbacles Friednch 2elief>« piofesior of 

-flBosic in tbe Singing Academy of Bertin^I think i so and sais a 

iool, and such and such is madoes8«^if yoa agfee Mfitb die» weM ; 

• if you differ from' me, why then nomatter— ^perhapsitisiotily so 

much the worse for you/' It is this goOd^burtioured honesty thiat 

so agreeably neutralizes any Johnsonian dogmatism wdth winch 

ihe professor may tiow and then deal out wholesaele.bis aitatfaama* 



i!jO Gothe's Correspondenee 

^ziiig opInionB. Besides, the professor htd* a rigirt to p^ bfe 
opinion, and to lipeak like one having auAority; he "was t vjOrUmg 
man, a tnan who htid raised himself from the hilmble €k>iiditi0tt m 
a common stone-m^soh to the dignity of professor of miMie in 
(he most musical capita! of Europe, and that sheerly by th« liHfcftfc* 
fttigable cultivation of a tiatural talent, during momeniki few «Ml 
ht between, snatched from die daily cares of H Uborkms life; It 
V^as indeed this stanch persevering stuflF of which Zelt«r i»«» 
made, that formed the great link between him and the poetic aagc 
of Weimar; a mere musicante, qui. musieaffte, could never hav« 
drawn out Gothe's most familiar sympathies «o fully as ZoHer 
leema to have done. Gothe's early maxim had been, in the w^nU 

tff his own Faiist, 

*' Be thine to seek the honest ; gain 
No 8ballow-«ounding fools.*' 
He was continually enforcing the artist's great duty of irorfciwg for 
the solid applause of futurity, — not capering and cutting somersets 
for the astonishment of the present. Zelter, who was the declared 
enemy of all sorts of auto-didactic quackery in music, saw and ad* 
mired the seme workmanlike spirit in the poetical productions of 
Giitbe; he had read and humbly sympathized with the concise 
but comprehensive sentence in Meister's LeArinV/— Art is long 

—LIFE Is SHORT — JUDGMENT DIFFICULT — OPPORTUNITY FLEEIV 

lN(l;-^e had in his secret hours composed and sung many 
healthy tunes to the healthy songs in which Gothe's cheerful 
spirit delighted to utter itself; these compositions procured him a 
ready introduction to the person of the poet whose works he had 
so long admired ; and an acquaintance once made between two 
such kindred spirits, could not but go on crescendo in warmth and 
cordiality from year to year, till at last the formal Sie was abaD«> 
doned for ever for the familiar Du — and that, which had been first 
It casual interchange of indifferent words, became an harmonious 
and indissoluble intermingling of friendliest thoughts. 

We have called Professor Zelter the hero of these letters. Let 
it not be imagined from this that Gbthe does nothing more than 
give his Olympian nod of assent to the humble communications of 
the awe*struck mortal. SchlegeFs satire on the correspondence 
with Schiller does not at all apply to the present collection.^ — W^e 
used the term hero, because the professor, partly from his novelty, 
partly from his situation, and partly from the briskness and raci- 
ness of his manner, is to the general reader, perliaps, the more in- 
teresting of the two correspondents. He acts too, through tbe 

whole series, as a sort of reporter of Berlin novelties to the calm 

■ ■ — ^ 

• We were going to say ftoi— but tbe worthy Professor died very shortly afterOodie 
had diowo him tbe way to a better world. r 
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secluded Weimarian sage — or» if we may be allowed (though it is 
scarcely ia good taste) a very humble comparison, Gothe sits as 
the spider, and Zeller catches the flies. Not less rich» howeveri 
isithe correspondence in cheering revelations of Gbthe's character 
than in theatrical and musical gossip from Berlin. Gothe is the 
flattie Giithe indeed that we knew before — but he appears more 
at ease, more careless, more familiar. We see more clearly thaa 
«ver the meaning of those golden words — 

^ Icb bin zu alt urn etwas za tadeln, 
Doch jung genug urn etwas z^ thun.** 

When we consider what a frail and crazy world we live in, tfat 
patient cheerful activity of this hale octogenarian is really pleasant 
for the eyes to behold. We see that the calm resignation, with 
which Gothe met the many reverse shocks that crowded upon him 
in bis latter years, proceeded not from indifference, as som^ 
allege, but from a wise moderation and a principle of duty. Of 
(iuty we say — let not the student of the fVahlverwaudschqftea 
shake his head ! for though this word, as we had occasion to men- 
lion in a late article,* is not of very familiar use in Gothe's philo- 
sophy, still he was of too catholic a spirit to reject it altogether, 
and accordingly we are delighted to find it once and again oc- 
curring in these familiar letters. "Die grosse Idee der Piiicht*' — 
'* the great idea of duty" — must sustain us, says he to Zelter, on 
the melancholy occasion of the death of his son August; — "die 
Idee der PJiichtr — what could the most straight-laced KantiaD 
xlesire more moral than this? — Would that the narrow minds of 
these autonomic philosophers might allow them to do as great 
justice to Gothe as Gothe was ready to do^ and has done, to 
them ! 

Still the unwearied cheerful laboriousness of this old man, tn 
bis high artistico-scientific vocation, is the great charm of the cor- 
respondence now before us. ** Schritt vor Schritt .'" " immer tot' 
w'drtsT — "wnd sofortan /** are his favourite and most characteris- 
tic phrases, in concluding a friendly and encouraging letter to his 
no less laborious and sometimes embarrassed friends. '' Schritt 
vor Schritt" — " One step after another !'* there is a peculiar charm 
in the words, to those who know the sedulous devotion with 
which Giithe, from year to year, built up to its perfect height th^t 
temple of Ionic beauty which God and nature called upon him to 
raise. This is the true point of view from which to contemplate 
his character — if we seek for the man Of action and the politician^ 
we shall find the great philosopher and the great artist dwhidle 

into insignificance. Here Menzel and his friends are in the rights 

■II. I ■ — ■ *' " ' ■* 

, * Wolfgang Mensel oq German Lilerature, No. ^XI. p. 19. 



838 .:.&manf}aritp9tfdikA >^^'''> 

Thejibaie done a-gnaiide«dt^ good in WMkgaitig'4te4A'ptd«ii 
livibes of their countryiTKii; md rousioff'thdMI 46 tiKr'OMbdMW 
MM thai mea must ^1 aitd net, aa wdl as ittlediUI« ^fl tf^^^'j 
but (hey haw dgrte a rtcHess iojusiice'to "Gaflie'S ^JefiBW;^ 



«iple, to which we b^-tfae rtod'eria .tiavtHadaritlcribaBi^ slkiBcifac 
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faith; to others they may be instructive, aiMtat^hfr'MaW'thll* 

piAaaess the charm of novel^;' ' '- ' ■'" "*' 

.''R«ceirii.nrlKaitbsnka,dearMt.friadi<fivyoiirM»ilifnteotioivta- 
wanli mjr yovng Blusicnn£Wiftin.i< >T^e.,woiUKiftBrti««'qdaMc*eDtlS) 
li» Kceat ooafutioa'to nllowa |toaDfr>ii<ai>' Mnlj-AD-fiUlniitimntKluiiA 
about. They are always readyto thi[ik.aiey.La)«'lmui>)/Uidit«HJs^ri(^ 
every where but where it actually flows, and, even after they have owglit 
■ dtstant glldpse of it; they grobeabout-itdtlessi/ fir &I *W Ait Yfads 
thither. .laM'Jl 

"lljis it is which gives rae.sOiinud) pwoV <irfieD.fc<»i(t«a»Wcilie 
poetical nnvinfcs of some half do«n young^meiij who,_wiih exb^ordi- 
nary talents, can never learn Sow' to use them. Werner^ Oehlensch|^r, 



opera^iop of srt,^,,qf i^^re.Js ifpRjiAiriQU, ((ift(fltti^g) afui ifliC^wT 
fma sf ^cJFjg^Ti^N, to (he snd itliat.eacb in(iiyidMl,pnK|(y;f,pf,,flfiV,a5 
of jlRtuf^, may have & distinct aoil pcrm^neiit ,<^aracier qCils. o'fififf 
Avben ft man allows liia humorous talent to run rampant, u tbe ^liim 
'it-fh^raaritein may dictate, he nnuot propeily s&f tbal aAt tios hid ^ii'V 
^fcio'rtrt-^ort;; a*, fK>ni*e«attewslieedaf rtrthettl(enB6ds bead. 
MM !»#■ rireMidfti spttinr «p, to, in fraifts «f art)' we teiHt not ' totrelf 
tavt^4^ll■y'0f po»ttrbut|Bcn«tbtogdii£mie<ii»at^it^ll(itt>oireK ' 



- i;"i* 6nd)i iiWJ ItfeQ «fipgplronglapgaftg¥,i»n^ smiHiflrofow.oompeHoJ^ 

to continue four attentmns to £t}ervrciq ; tie 'dtif, 1 am gWl to objcrv;, 
mready conceived a great respect for your i'listitiition, andie^l^pDliliiited 
cfriWdeRCeiii youj'bn tTihjhtiWevei-, he catinot reckon loo mueL j for, 
Wftli'illthef^i'fittifiMsed rtsAedt for ttiie' genius, these' young' mtii are 
-gkinUiyraiintl'secf^tly tti MittVe that grent 'tbiaga'are (6 b^ accbm- 
flUb«d'iMit]«lW<tbai(-<»tra'nMI mdtutnMtbodhSal'fkshicnr. TheK nre 
-snig^iiDMiilipbaibiWkiptdtr-gMlAtMtionrof'tKe'gMd. ai^a(Ht«rnve 
j|iji^j.irbai4h«ra wMtlsiim^nvs iheta:bf-aa -i^leis, imm^ng, 
WfliciKuiteua pTMneMde.. . ,i , . - - , •' : ,. . .i 

"Of our late doings yon will haTe l^n, B^ffidiently informed by ti^ 
newspapers. I count myself bappy in baving beeo present at sucb an 
fhip^iAg e^lbilion." iHiis ominous constellation has not left our be- 
'BBsphera wkliDut abowering sooieof its favourable infhunee Dpon me. 
The I iiai iiii of fVuice was neculi«rl7 grutioua. Both empentrs bnre 
JicHitmrea me wiA stsra aod ribbon*, which of course wo, i> all modesty, 
yaom (bnkfuUy renlve," he. &o. 

"'tVe extract a' very short pass^e from ZelterS answer to lbi> 
lelter. ' ■ ' ■ 

j,ii"-Aai^ what jiott«B]r about fbvmMloii Btid kpebiticatian,' yooi^DbseiTH' 

' * Wc prasnne tin neetiog of NapolcMi and Aleiindtt at Erfbtt, before tbo eipe- 
' ditioB to Spf io> 



W4 GdM^'Si Gm^eip99aem€ 

Ifotti applgr 2^Am^ wlib n^ fbrce to nmtlc tbim to Ae plastic aitiat. 
Tp each m ypar erratic poets I could produce an erratic musician aS| 
a counterpart! witb wonder add terror do webebold ignes fatoi and 
blood-streaks playing frantidy on tbe borizon of Parnassus. Talents of 
tbe most extraordinary kind, as Cberabittit Beethoven, kt., wiekl the elab 
of Horules — to kill fiies } we ti|«st now gape with wQDder> and ^>e« 
shrug our shoulders, at such a useless expenditure of talent to make 
trifles important and mightiest instruments mean. No art can ever ex- 
ercise a btneflciri influenee, which ranges so reckless^ so abapekssw 
through infinite space, as our modem music does, exposing its liotiesl 
secrets, like an fmatomieal pabineS, or a cdlection of bvcHansedotes^^o^ 
satiate the curiosity of thp popnlace, fire Ih* . 

So much for modern music, and the dangers to whtth It is eSE^ 
posed; not from lack either of genius or of art, but from its own 
unpruned luxuriance and unbridled revelry. We subjoin a few 
words from one of Go^he's letters of a later date (August 20, 1829), 
in which there is a abort comparison drawn between Byron and 
Milton^ evidently proceeding upon the same principles of criti- 
cism by which Jeaki P^til Hichter and B«etb0V6n have iMeen b^ 
tried.*— In vol. i. p. fiSa, we rea**- 

"'My German Englishman has beeh playing a kindly part tb liii ilt 
missionary of English literature, and we have lately beto reading sotnt 
interesting English poems togetlver. Byron's Heaven and Hell gave mq 
great pleasure ) he recited and I read. We next came upon milton fe 
Sampson 5 and by this conjunction I firet learnt who was the true 9n^p^ 
torofByroo. Vastness and comprehensiveness of genius /^(7raiid!io^aA 
md Ummhtigktit ) are the characteristics of both, though it must be coa- 
fessed that the modern is too pften wild and uocliiasteped, whijp his prcr 
decessor is always simple and stately.^* 

Tbe savna regard tp measure ^nd modierationi which )ed Coth^ 
10 1808| to make theaa criticisms on Wernei*i (Torres, and Byron* 
Uada Zelter^ in 1818» to make somo very severe remarks 0%^ ih^ 
destiny'^ragedian Grillparzer. On the 24th of March of that 
year he writes to Gothe thus— . 

''We bave had a new tragedy lately, ' The Ancestress,* by one Grillf 
pnrzer, (such is the name) ^ misery and moaning from beginning to end-t^ 
and wby ? The sainted Ancestress has beep caught in a little piece ci 
dilettantism by her husband, who gives her the stiletto 5 and £)e$tiny is 
now raised up to revenge this peccadillo upon a whole race of innocents, 
tbat are born of this unhappy stock. Though they are pure and spotless 
as the sun, yet are they all sent without remorse to the devll. Bad is it 
is, however, the pitee is far better than the vile Twenty-fourth of Feb- 
ruary, where the animal eats its own progeny* Talent there certainly 
iS) though lost to all good pprposes ; there is an utter want of ligkt, imd 
without tfatt the ^ie is useless." 

One ocbet quotation which fatls most fitly under the same cate-i 
g^, and we bafve doM* It is nothing less dtan Ootfae^s ndiof ec- 
nariaa dictum on Victor Hugo and tbe new literature of Utjeunt 



vntk Z^ter tmi BttHna Smttano. 48S 

f^nce — the Kteratun of spectres, nighttn&res, and -metiMen. 
The words are golden, and na; thej' Dot fall profitlest frem the 
lips or ifae wise 1 

" Of the new French literature of druDU anil ramaaoe*, I will say, 
in one word — it is a literalnre of BsarAiR, trom which, all Aat is true 
and beautiful must gradually and seceisarily he baoisbed. Netrt Damt 
de Paris seduces by the merit of diligent and weU-applled stody of 
ancient locsUtin, manners, and events t Imt fn Ifae mn«m Mrasnages 
tbere Is not a ahiitle trait of nature or «f Ufa. They are UMom clay- 
Bfpires, bnilt up in eery iciantil 
and steel framework, mere stufl 
pranks in a aiott unmerciful mt 
the strangest postures, stretch 
tbrougb tfae scene, bodily and t 
tbis be does with a most decid 
a lively Imaeinalion, without « 
ahould give Sirth to sflch abomfDHiiims. 

From iheee dxtracts tkc reader will peiuHMe in what ipiril bi* it 
to set himself to read and criticiae aucti warb as Tonjuato Tkmo 
and Iphigenia, He who is acouatomed to use litcntune ai a mars 
intellectual stimulant — hewhoseeksonly for the »citenientof wild 
passion and hurried action — will pronounce sentence of con- 
demnation on these masterpieces, as cold, dull, and uninteresting. 
But a taste formed on the models of Greece and Italy — one who 
prefers the calm dignity of an antique Jupiter to the gigantic 
writbiogs of a Michel Angelesque statue — one who can gaze 
bloMed hour* on what to many may appear tbe monotonoua 
beauty of a Raphael or a Claude — such a one will read, and re- 
r^ki, the most insignificant productioM of Gotha's genius, with 
eVer-inc re Using pleasure, and recognise in the author of them a 
mind most akin of any modem to the perfection of Phidias and 
6f Sophocles. 

The next extract which we shall make reh 
iban to principles. It contains Gotbe's ripe 
the literary merit* of two Germans, who are 
their own country, than maoy whose genius 
mean the brothers Schlegel. The remarks 
somewhat severe, especially as coming from 
cistn is distinguished from that of all others b; 
asd kindliness, which bas not without reason 
excess of affected toleration ; but the provoc 
Iha retaliation well deserved. In die Leipug 
A. W. Schlegel had published, among otber • 
p«nonal opigraiBt, a cou^et oa Gotba's ■* 
SchiHer, in whick the latter yoet was mtM to nppaar iff a VMK 



1U6 -'^^uo. A0<3ii^t:eSri^MMMe AVr^t 

Wbo loved Schitler petttM^ly, mA vetfehited his ^^li^t^lMMi 

-as Wolfgang Meris^V or Gnstai^ Pfitzek* couM ail^^fei^^cHis^eil 
up from his usual state of philosophic itidifFe^^ncetb^indfSBi^el]^ 
liiemory of l>is calumniated brother. /His letter to thtjiStfejS, 
along witt^ that from Z^Uer which c^d it forth, are,^pt«^,<f;^^ 

- J&difltor-«^9|bdM3h«ikUM:^ 
which, with the exan^ple of Coleridge to ex9U8e us^-^i^i^alflMD 

;iht6jm'EngH8htlegrac;ih^^ ;"''/*/,'"'- ' '' ''^''i^15Li 

, ^* Often and low^y scrape^ pxi^ bpwa to bp\nip6tentj0oP^c, '-.^,7 j^ ij 

; 5c^iner-C56tbfe,nodf calwi lis^Qlympliin .l^>ftiv v7:i[iuHu' .mdi 

: > M A. W'^on^ficfale^cl has'idtiabiiirdeaed himsldf.aatety dfj^^ f(^^<|ii$m- 
bk hnpoons ■{•»»« TvuionA fichilki^yittib6lifiif>»g^fiMPiP9cH3{«r ^43?* 
IMuch gaU, iniieh wate0> IfMKl'lifttk^nrviti llQC-icfifvraeo^uBlw^f^li^cd^talcl 
kimnif wheliftll)adEed;$'boi,«filei;rfiYfMMfd«4binyfeitts,^ «MP 

tfn^dcudiof a £ni^#l>tn.eBriiity^3^ni^lwti> frJlMWliglhSrii^ ^ J i »f 
•ertanily » no .'▼ety fiiFouniblclipeoinifln jtf ljvI^Vm /to Tb€l>toffii^ j^w^ 
stmo^ritig tbcffaeogiiageiofilibe Hindoos.. Ui9 bj^dvtmdilh^gWi.iMlWitl^ 
'hatJie hm forgotttn to put iafapt on itt aodcIlM ofily^gpodJNs >Q¥i«99iWtts 
to make us look hack upon the. JCtfottfH,. hy yvi)toh<fa«n^''«MAd>4»4ij9ffie 
lighted to tbfcir loaglionici. ^ The eadpltt5iQD^cailstdilqrith49^4t)«ll0i9'was 

terrible eBDilgbiaittidiKr<) bttt ScUegdt'^:jQ^nt(M!^^^tibiil iC^PWP 
forward agatUwith hnclainiyjBytiM^tOjvmi^al^dir4fig(iMn^^ 
•the; pubHc> uicl make 'hims^vddioidoUs: " Tb& tnHh^(9db«!maf Mf ^ 
tfatt these learned' arnlderalS) iv^i^lthQk'>bo(ikft mli^tkew«<iQl)0cw'di^^ 
nnderstiEMid Sobilkr> who^ tfaoagi•atoleeaye8€ftnrfArV'kllQWlS^lV4^m'^^ 
gil, and Sbaktptixej better tfaantf.Gnik, LatroyiendiKnglitkr ^Fon^Qraflfi 
I. may say tb«t^ i^hen loDoakiegtewrHt»tUbaffteeit<<tePt^ 
ihne 9hieft.6cbiller!ft^atb> 1 peroeiie/ioo tbcfibst^tbuf^ boV IgreM AJMMi 
beans. ^ la bbsmilUett productidnt, , wibategritr ma)r J^ 'W4fiti(i|g}:W 
have always genlos, where hia snoccsaoiwt'reseBt us "Whh ft ittfpui mQJitmm- 
lam so much the more pffMH&ed^y this wanton' aUacbuQSi tbe.p»i$iaf 
Schlegel, hecause there was aJdrne wbcnI.en^itauBed.«r high ^finifit.Qf 
both tibe biolbdrs, «id never could faatmisuppdaedibtm oif»IUei*«iftplivUg 
ttbs.fdolso.egtegioQslyM'theybbsedsaei** I ••' - : r:;* : iq > ^ 

Then follows Gothe's answerr ' ' ' " • ' ' ' ' ' *^ -^ ',' '' '^ ' 

*'To Zelter. 
« Though jt has alway^s been my maxim to pay little attention to what 
Ottier people say about m^, t)Ut hitlrer to dfrect aH' itay' etiei^b iA tbe 
work that is nntaediately'b^ibte me, yrt,>^ y^%a^ tombed oti'fbiMfb- 
ject, I am not aVerse' to ^e'yofti my bphtioti of «tef8i:tlle|«U..irCnieie 
brothers, wfch alYlbeh* fine mtaral talcMs, wei«:andiiM boliapipy tbcw; 
they attempted «D di^ inoiitUia»miitm%ibadgivanihew«ap«ci^lQ>d*, 
and to paint that for which they bad iwtaleBl) >liitiP0«iAe^iffKe,^f/lhi8 



; J ' 



.^fo;»^rpd ;,pay^ W mu^i be contented tp nUow thepa to remmn ii^tbejr 
ejrror^ unless )¥e 8)ioifld c)ipose to $ee t^epn die in despair l^eibre tlie open- 
* ifig ot tfcleif own eyes, Ai tolViedricb SchlegA he choked himself with 
"tUkWia^^ the (^nd (i inotH inditUgidkis' ab$imltties; Which, however tit^e 
satisfiution Ch^*gaf^to himself/ he was^i^iraiys veiff wURng* to obtfttde 
upon otWnV tfabiMe'ofis^dlad.ihbBAo seek sdnge ktClRlhoUdsm, 
iiti#l|Milhe'«8s>Q^vwed by 4 ttn.Qf^oodfaifriakd^Metadiiabnt8--- 

<' The Hindoo philosophy, in whicli fcb^y. both eodod^ if a%. w))e9i 
looked at na|TojfvJyx only ajpis-aller^ They Were shrewd enough tp see 
that neitbef Germnn^ Latin, nor Gree)^ literature presiented any field to 
them for brilliant adii^Vetnents ^ acrttsade to the far East only remained, 

antt^hir^^A^l^ftik Wllhelm's talent has manifested .^self ift a most hononr- 
-lkMe"#iHrr -• 'AU> lUiy and mo»e;> wiD apjpeai^ki im tknt. SckjlM loved 
•Uk«itK ttdt/^0V'Mib^%^ bttid<Oiei&jr 4nd,>if i auLsotJMstato^ tbcni isia 
'Wf'^iof^^Mlxlttdinoe^wilh^oU^^ cmdeno&to show the pains I 

'VdA «y l^pitbtst4litli)Le^ff6in'iire«king'CM^ diai@sMibiBi8hd|ie^ In 
•^Mh^~gfekt>t^oktlMi<whil{b'tbl^e09ct«d liwnsifiMniiateieAougb«4'esoaile 
^H^ lttybMid«tipoli niyi«lionWerBi'aiid4hisiikotiwhhoiit>theidiif)k^ 
<fld«^,<Wbo>i#iihtd4^pDi tU exIingniAeroa me^aite^dtbcf, Hjfpily, 
''h^mw^ist^l Wak^'tiil/Htni rnlbkwf ^\risiYmAin^9ti ifaid notna^ ^to vex 
^WjM^abdttl^Hi/tati'^itoi^'Chptiglit.of mei M . >. 

^iw/<%8^merMdgb4d^«6a80D>^«i)Ji|bo aibgry vaitbiboB^ TbeyconkLdo 
^ttMfeh «biba^Ctfd^Jbis'<pathviwhil^bt>d[>iW dovMithinj^ ia tto» their pso- 
^M#.t >If^i«c0lleiciJwd|jvi^en/'aii oneifscatiaD^ dissntisfiedwiih mf .nni- 
tVeVM^I^ tolUf^idn^nba^iMfj <' f^MntiKaitfl^iie/ wk& his lartUiiyv ia moie 
^MttMttflft»le>itefr4Ws'tarnlf><nice, <«rho; being ahrays limpii^ thtikiseiyts 
-}n4b»Ve|N<y^hbv&'fl6tlriiigi>bett^aoi do tkao to ory back t^oae «faoafi*en- 

Ihttifiifem bpHMiItbMh'oivwaFd^l Tbat'Aiigiut>'&hleei& ,sboaId rakeop 
^lMM0 aMveiiaotf idtooBliMiifM ttMh arla^aitinel baa peiiiaps its natiital 
(VMMia; ' Jitfvy al'>the''fligbtiofi aa many.ipbrAi peichictivie. talantoi now 
^^idgi >wliile4ib{aiki tkeiwioe,And> vexation Afelhe poor appearMMelK 

nMatoMaywinr ^^*| jSDostbatraicfibAniAUHigintbe'beMiiiiof^hls 
itwMby it^an^ orwbkh'^be new aiiti«^XalMiyon'alludeto are.themtii- 
'ttiljpVMlacts* Yoiv<aBdi;'faoW6veiva»ddeB0ugh.tobfethese.£iH;gotten 
'^tmk^ M^adetpi an^^vrarkj^l'tlBife wkick caaoot dia. I bum yet many 

a pretty thread to spin, to reel. vH^ aodit to/tviad into' a due,* aad these 

threads are of a kind that no man ciui brc^v 
" All that is good, beautiful, and worthy, he and remain with you, 

• G." 

, . *ltct follq)!iripg trUiute io the ' meinpry oF the great Niebuhr is 
40jtei;fl9ting, nQlonty friwn its 4;Qnq^on with the memory of such 
lAiOttn, butinom tbe a^eeable view it pieaeats to us of the eaae 
;witfa ifii^ich/.Gikhe^ at' the adiTanted Ag^.of eigh^i COttld absoib 
Mnaielf mi8ta£^>tiKi:niio8t^RtBDle frooatfaaae in wfaiGh.lie bad 
*ttri)^)>dMioal^dr9cMlAtifie4atayeit w . -. 

•• From the invaluable Niebuhr I received a few weeks ago a beautiful let- 
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in iIm IUL DMidvM^ thiit I kaow Um, and Itel I ackiMnvk^ kb M«il« ' 
This imporunt book came to mt in th« meet epporiimt naiuMr, jost «1 
tk« tAomral when I bad nade a tow to abslain from dl nowspapon* 
I iMimred my aind !• tote kielf wilh pleaaiiM in tkoie juoiaai iioMiy 
and raaA llit w#rk oott4ioiio9tly for Muia day»-« pfooadora^ indaedi 
qnlla oaaaMarjr, in ofdii Ikal iba mind may ^l Iba raaliiy 4d iionaa aad 
dfvnmalsileat fe^ di^eranl fnom tb» piaiaol. 

^I aannol tay, b(m«rtr« Ibal lha?« aoydaiife lo aniar btyaad a 99^ 
tttfl pofail inki ibe .dai>k j^igioBt «f bitloiy ) b«^ fory»aiakeolihe man 
wbose method of study aod whose object in studying I kttaw, I lasa- 
laUling Ibal whal iatarttled him sbauid also imaratl aie» II was la UtA 
Niebnhr, not the Roman bist0ry, 4bat I Hudied. The. profoiad eriiklsm- 
and Iba ifidefbtigable resaarob of such a man interest us mora than bis 
voik. Tfa0 corpus of the Agrarian Laws is not a sutgeet likely to be of 
nmofa interest to me | but the manner in wtiioh nk explains tbem, and 
makes that which ii tnoei complicated most simple^ thb draws me irra^ 
sistibly on> and huposes upon me the doty to observe tibe same oobsdea^ 
tioos procedure In my own studies. 

*' Niebuhr is and was a sceptic, but « sceptid of a teiy peculiar kiad. 
His scepticism is not a tnere spirit of contradiction, bat a strong natural 
taleul for scenting out whatever is false, as a necessary Propm^uM lot 
the knowledge of what is true. 

*' After this fk«bion have I lived With Nlebuhf to nearly a moMb. 
The portentous size of the work did not frighten me^ and I have woaad 
Bvyself at Itot through the loflg labyrinth of entity atid non^ntitv, of 
legends and traditions, of tales and testimoniesi df law* and tatoltiiions, 
and a thousand other contrasts and contradictions^ and bad actually p#«* 
peted myself to send him a friendly reply to his ftleddly letter-— a reply 
wbidbi perfaapSi ^nl Its pecuRar nature, would have given bim fn6re 
sathlbetion Iban any communication he might receive from near or dis* 
lant profes«l<tnAl cdlleague^. I say, from its pecQllar natura } fbf wbar 
I Wanted in his book was simply what he gave and whhed to give« I 
mtA it lor bis sake, and his essertion satisfied me j whereas, bisiaHc^ 
grapbers by profession must needs begin anew M doubt when he bad ' 
settled the matter finally to his own satisfaction. 

*«But now eomee this anckpected sttvke of faibt* aad leaves aie wM- 
oai a biadrtd soul to whom I may eommnnieate my Ideas on Ibis ioie>» 
feeling subjeet. One consolation) however, I bavci, — a consolalloD thai 
baa nothbig |o da either with Rome or with Latiom, the Sabinas, the se« 
nate, the populus, or the plebs, — subjects in which I never had, and never 
can have, any lesling interest-*! have appropriated to myself, to my own 
gr^ edification, a most important element of universal humanity, with 
which the memory of one 01 the worthiest of men is most intimately in- 
lerwoven/' 

Our next extract has altogetlier an English interest. It relates 
to thd well-known present sent by fifteen '' English friends to the 
Germaa maaler/' tna year beCora his daalb. It arrived at Weiaiar 
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Niebabr's dsatfk 



with Z^lt» Ml4 JSilt^Bwiiano. StBl 

Bitmg wtih. itme .otbef <Mni|^aliil|iliMs •£ lb» siiaia Jfimi ftoofe 
B#riiiii to whiok alloiidn m mad« id ihe kUtr which we 

" Wfkuar, f OM jiuguiit 1991. 
'* Ydu have sent me a rich gift finticinatofy of ray approaching birth- 
day *, alibis tA6 to ttU y«a of a r^markiible pnilefM that i-faavv jmt re^ 
ceiv^ from Ihe othel* side nf tb<i Channel. FlltoMi Bnglish friaB^s (aor 
they subscribe themselv«s) hav« sent me a sea( mpared bf ttaalr okmii 
oel^btiited goldsmiths,' df a shse. t» be b«ld eMvintamly in '^ahimd^ and 
iitf- Shane IUte a longish fase* All that the Jawidkr and tb« tnamaltev 
oiMM doivhere tobesMn. We art rabihided ef the descilplkm gWen Irf 
C#mfli of hit handiwork, and tber hMMtlon is evidamly to imHate th« 
style of the sixteenth centory. The tnotto^-^ 

• Ohne Rast dock ohne Haif — 

aqenui to have bad a peculiair significance to the -English^ as indeecL U 
is at bottow most peculiarly expressive of tbeir own national cbaract^r^ 
Tb^e, words are inscribe around a star withiu the well-known serpent- 
ring, unhappily with old German characters^ which are not over-favour- 
able, to thc^ clearjpeifs pi tbe se^se^ In more respects than one, I fed 
gvate/ul /or this gift^ audi have e^essed my gratitude by a few friendly; 
Etijiiie& iu return* 

'* I do not intend on tbe present occasion to remain in town during 
tbei festivities that threaten me on my birth-day, Tbe longer t live, tbe 
lef3 inclined t feel to lend my personal presence to these well-meant 
homages. To me my life seems to become more fragmentary with my years^ 
w/^ff others look upon it as a compile whok^ and amuse themselves wuk con- 
tempUUing it. 

./',I have ahio got a sketch of German literature from England^ written 
by JVtr. TayloTi who studied at Gottingen about forty years ago ; and 
noWji ^P^^ such a lapse of time, he lets loose tbe mass ox doctrines, opi- 
n\qQ^, and phrases* which gave me so much vexation in my young dayt. 
The voices of tbe learned Doctors Sulzer, Bouterwek, and their colleagueSt 
are now evoked from tbeir graves to plague us like so maov ghosts* 
Friend Carlyte, however, defends himself manfully, and makes important 
advances^ of which more hereafter.* 

In these days 'of pedagogic speculation, die followHig recorded 
opkiioQ of Gotbe with regard to the influeiioe of malbematies on 
tbe mind k important. As to tbe merits of ihe FarbmUhrt 
here aliiided to, we do not presume to offer any opinion \ btit one 







* Wo h»f« beeaansiotti to g^re tbit notiee of Taylar'i book firon the pen of Ooiht^ 

Hot b«caiue we £c«r that U)« Genmnizing vouth of ttiis country are in much danger of 
hei[)g niisted bj such hopeless Philisterei ; But merely to call the attention of our literary 
reader to Ibe necessity of doing tometbine to lOpply that great diiidgratwm in our 
English German libranes — a go^ history of German literature* Tber« b ^^\j nothing 
tql^n4^e on, this impofUnt aubjeot Sn <Hir k» ng »a g f> 9%0Bft Pr uf w ur Wmv't haiy 
sketch in the Athenasuro — for which, indeed, we are 9u6Bciently thankful^ though it it 
not exactly so complete and systematic in all its parts tis we shoufd desire. Might we 
biat 10 out cotemporary to pabliih thtse OMst aiefiil aad iatarettiog papew k a mpn* 
mtefutffl? 



tiugiiisfaed bobmuta snd-oitMikt^tito. of ^e .iprM|f^tod«7gmlanMq 
of,tlieir most bfilliant discoyerie^ ie pf>t a man likely to bftve 
merely dreamt yn'th^ siiDJecl ofoptiM. ,J Irji,,.,';,, ' .,.i'i' 'sIcpiV 

< £>ptiM ;-aiia the effect wiU iwt bt'ibt Won^'ttkl 'y»i ^Ubt U:W 
■nrit-^Medi rkiwwV^fyWeHtltti^ttBr<irfUiifii^tW«"' '-^'' 
b'&weMr nMurta ft'Bppean (tf tne, i^ very Amtriti.t^^am-Sili'is^ 
Mid H would' btf UweMomDlfl in m* M «iip^f thUr'^iVV^ 'MU ^U^ U 
oiAspeKelT^iindftppApHfft^tohiihidfUieMMlrarilSHfaFttA" ~ ~ 

t^y e«icle6ll)r liaVe' iHit eveh'ltl^ lAMt'diaUnt'toftidpWSitf dPHl 
at'iMitc, frt iTrtist'takeihei>'«p]i(MHion id EdaUpiart:' 'I'Miit"Mi_ ^ 
ciiWJ«?tyftrithtftr« dneof ihticfratbMiy" WH0'-8tait«i rtrfrf'uife' 
h»9 (^e^/'^Qd'^^e hdneAlj^ ^ivhrit it4Hh^lU'»FvW't)a^ 



-To'tbiB Zelteri*eplieis-ii!!'g«iBtrf«!;' '"■ '''■'■<:<" .i> '.-..■■■j '-rAai,. o.l-r 

■■'■■''■)■->'.:: '■! '■] ■_.: i'-, (• ' 11. r.il-^ -iJiio S'l- 'lo 

" Wh«t ypu writ* ftfcput s»Htii? Qptufft' wtd the.nittdiBtwitWaB«bhM5i 
been tp iii« tbe ecoMwo^^f oa imiobfM'W ^ikvidiGoi^oiddilUdn* mmJ 
me. tiMa4'ltiPfiRMiW',«bqyi«C'th«MM-l;4«>il)rillCoU«t)tlKKl;^' 

got here one Wast, or fVeiite, from Leipzig, i^bfliuK vmn^rtcl^li! 
intewlp.W wi(itp J«wMlf>ii^».»ifB»jftiiMMbipi(-b)f.,cw(fcjt!T»ii ffbBT 

rt»t, aw.wbelfi:,iMM.oC ho*i(elli:nrigfct,b«JMHw4HgWMtt5t»i» Mti'ttwiui 
roy.bappiwe^Wwe complete." - i ,;■! -..r ,, ,, „ ,;..[ ,,, ,,'. -jii/ li.;i;',iM 

' "I^en follows ,a,pwsage upba Sppntini'q'P^rSslaadeMf^ ^if.'^Jfii!' 
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'Mkait^fBvMklbtta^tiimla^ btirM^ed iAiiupiratioit from -ike 
pMR«lh(g<sfaeiflgwnft aH6 ImtlieBfMwIifis. > 

^ I nave af last 'seen 'aria near.tl the new<crowne<I Parisian opera La 
Vestale. The gentlemen of t'lie Cotisetvatory we liave to [liank for a 
"(W fflW^SwiJiJesVri/not U(ipg,flhle 49 ("gteft which of ijro candiidatea 
•jWy;^^ iKP^!-^Sp4Jiew 4K«W,lhej( ^gwe, sinfe th^yare ut(«r)y 
«iWtf»W 9l(P»y;l«?itSff'^ '♦'■j«'te» fejr.;a»-l^^a whple ^rti is (loUuBg bqt 
b^rtWW'if»-fnt*'K'«fl^i/"^«»>Ti3!e.Eptp!er9»'W'i?ea ip, »!«],, taking 
(?»« *WP'M*A«iP(lj"Wl*i»^(Wg#« Ae.prjse ,U>.%.you#g maft, ,wlw„ 
i^^Wf1<f*e»i'«rfiyei.p8Ta'?14i.fl%J-lwr« ca»fla8er cwwto aiyr 
s ,MIF ,PAft"?7\l>?Pg»lo9ae\y,.eno4fll!,to^eVl)sr for an op^ra, and: 
M^,%Qj^;^, ..XJ)iif .AlJ]^i«Hi:|Spt)Tmi)i,liaf taken atlvamaKe of 
Bl\i£v4iP)J'T03a,t|iattie lta^,n)ada bimelf aa like aS' possihla to 
,J«,*5tWi JlMWgPfi'Jj's.'WnJiiifr^tbB <«st,. till)* .out of, bis baby-, 
...*eF,T8pur)^(iSft,i(^^*ig[|ftW)d,)pft»»ith«fih veBgeMoe, OiUARe'a, 

eir*»'#iBP!iPtfc,,iiPBiiiH^«iiU«yv',.,i. m.- ■-.. ,y , . - . , . . ■ -, 

^J^ji''"p^^«|Stgh'iti'fi{e^j'^'a^?; I'fe'f y''ii]d>s'tMi criflcism'is ai; 
m%tMmfiU,?'=%^fv™^ =?F/,?P9'M'»''8".'>»'^'«', W€ shall 
»W*S 9«:SRp)ogXi9r-«y;>ffi''^**fl^f''vfi?M»P'r-^PW W* matter, 
«««ft«\i9i*8j8*,0 Pii,,,^aJ(;^^j;li«,4tb 4wi« of Aat >*«■. Zelter 



" I do not say, however, that every opera compoier does wrong 
who makes great demands on OHr.[W>n^jC^i %i^i;^u>^ The lante^ta 
of the orchestra are nothing to what the ear lias to sutlain in being 
fan4di!tslM«iHlaild«rlt>i|^i Hiin Wp^mlttitnitt'vtry'iblclMt'of sp^di.' i 
l(«na Mdll tUituai^'««Vi)'«lirf> M&mI i aii' ttiueh W •man people's, and I 
tb»ilgbt>tb-l}|nreSttCtdTedi kektor rtW'leMixllfllile^M the first; tiut ey«s 
UKiATt!fye»i'tkin^iki!boM&j'aTi''jii.'Mrittottiaetiag, betting, and 

•ilrilWjttlvfiKtrfloittii/' .':-.'ri'J :,:.'l ,■■ ■! ■"■ , ■ ■. 

imft t(iitlij:i()ft|Tn*Sp(in*tei'«*eiWiibut«penlifti'»Mg«, theft it wroBg. 
MweUiUM >ani< («n40d -'tHtuf iFyKitS idMigtitS' infltlence. The wbota 
■lifk'lsJl^a<B)lEurdtyirfkVal»d^tliatitrs1n(>rs'tlkttatTBVe«lieoTacarica> 
tt«*itliiia«^iltli^/-i'BbMbtft-«j,-'v^'all4il« extrdordinary genins (t 
Michael Angelo in hia way) in not far froin (b« ^me ftoh, and ^>oa- 
tini |(tp1y fplTona in th^.path of Qierubini. But why should I thiia 
p(^piSM''Sti!all'r'^tirte tha't'of tr^ich myself am a part? Am I 
TOt. XTI. MO. ZXXII. A A 
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c6nd6mne<f to snfiei that which 1 will not eren tolerate T Bettci 

ftllow Wieland*s maxim— lite mid let }wb. • , . t ■ 

\ " TWne, 

This long letter from Zelter has led us at once, by a sudden tabus^ 
from iTiathematics to music. For variety's sake we shall foKow 
out this latter theme, assuring our readers that the correspon- 
dence before us is no less attractive in a musical than in a literiiry 
point of view. We shall h^ extremely sorry if the strain of por 
remarks should have led any one to imagine that Zelier*s Bnef- 
tvechsel is merely one other prosing work, ^t only to swell the 
library of the professed Gothe-CQOz;* tb^re is much less of 
Giithe in it than the niiiQe bears, and wp feel ^In^ost convinced 
that a judicious selection from it in an English dress would meet 
witli a favourable reception from tb^ literary a^d musical world 
at large. As it is, we uiust coutient ourselves with a very few ex- 
tracts, in addition to the pittance we have already given on 
musical subjects. These extracts shall relate to two subjeols. 
Z^lter^s Singing Academy, and Sebastian Badb. 

As to the first, we presume there are few^at least of 0«ir«Hi9iii9aI 
readers, to whose ears the fame of the Berlin Singiiig Acodeoiy 
has not come. Charles Fasch, who, like Caoapbell the poft, 
was hiore distinguished for the quality than for the quantity of 
his compositions, has the merit of foundii^ this <;elebrated insti* 
tution. In the bands of his successor — our worthy stone-ma^n — 
it grew in strength and in beauty for a long series of years, and 
at the period of his death was the 6rst institution of the kind, not 
only in German, but in European, reputation. How it bat 
prospered since Zelter's death we have not had any immediate 
occasion to know : but, in 1828, a professional traveller speaks.of 
it in terms of the highest commendation.f The iitdefaUgable 
eoirespondent of Gbthe devoted his whole enthusiasm and energies 
to the perfecting of his chorus, with a zeal and a aelf-sacrigca 
which can only be expected in a country, where, as in Germany, 
Art is life, and Music is a religion. The following wartu lettirrs 
to Gothe relate to the Singing Academy. They show that Zelter 
himself was not unconscious of his extraordinary merits in brii^tfig 
this institution to that state of perfection, in which it has been the 
admiration of Europe, and that he could on occasion boast wi^ly 
— not like fools of what he was going to do — but of what be had 
actually done. 
* '' ' * ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ I 1 1 ■ I 1 1 ■ I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I > I I ,f, 

' * We borrow ^m phnite of a brotbcr \u Gotliian stodies, Pr. Holler, whose " Faoil 
papers" lately published, form aii important adUitioo to our Briti&U FamtUna, 

t ^ Ranible among the Musiciant of Gennanjr, bv a Masiool ProfcsMf. Londta : 
HuntaadClacke, 1828. 
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•i'^-36T c., c-fr ...... : ''JSfara, 1804. 

** I have hoped for yotrr coming nil wloter^ as for the srivation of 

91V souh' -' My chorus is like an organ, in which every pipe it a 

niHonal, spontaneously movioff heing : I can reach the highest ends 

, Yffft^ suobm inatfUQiieDt, tbut there wants, a mighty spirit to comnvind 

y ^p.:. YoU' wiU. find here the choicest youth of a not wholly corrupted 

. ,ff^yil, (pgeUier^ whose ears are yet open to receive every good word, 

V ij^^ whose silent purpose is to found a school of wisdom ; the means 

^ Tijjr whfch they strive to attain this high end are poetry, harmony, and 

^'soM^ r tell yoii again, you will find here what no one yet found 

'-'^s^here : ^m ^oa tlien not come ?" 

. '^ Aii'd^in^a subsequent letter, (8th August, 1807,) with what 
. anxious sorVov^ does the worthy mason^mnsician contemplate the 
[possible, an(f ^t that time probable, dissolution of his ** unmdUck 
. aelie^te Sitig-Akademie r 

-/'i " ly^^'^ y^^ ^^^ spend the autumn with us, you might hear some- 
tnfng wortii hearing. }€ I go to Ttaly, my Singing Academy is as goo4 
gs annihilated : for it cannot last ; this I see with sorrow. It has now 

*^i^\S members, and there is no one here who is fit to keep this vessel 
afloat. It is one thing to keep up a paid orchestra, and another thing 

^^^Witii^e ^ maAy uncontrolled indtviduab from themselves." 

''^' 'These f^rs wer^ happily never realized. The stone-mason 
* Became a professot* of music ; the Singing Academy grew and 
ffou fished ; ,hs members increased, and a handsome locality was 
*'j[]hiB25) provided for it in an honourable situation, beside the 
'Tiiniversity, In /8$9i we find the fdlowing interesting notice of 
^tbe. manner !n which one of Bach's Celebrated passion-pieces 
^'(piiiilc foi* the passion-week) was performed by the Academy. 

... . . . ^vToGoxHE. 

J , , V yesterday (II tU March) Bach's music went off successfully. And 
./JPelh (so Zelter always styles Mendelsohn) played the part of director 
"^itli becoming earnestness and composure. The king and the whoFe 
"^ cdurt beheld a bumper house befbre them. I, with my music^book, had 
1s^t rtiyself Quietly down In a cornet beside the orchestra, from which 
'I' Hafl,* In one view, the public and my musical troop under my eye. 
^ 'Tht? #6rk itself is a wondi*ous mixture ; and were we not now and then 
*' ittrpr?sifd by toudies of melody sKnilai to those of our recent opera 
- oonpctsers, as Gluckand Mozart, one might fancy himself suspended 
'. becwerti heaven and earth, and at the same time thirty years older. 
, t Would that tJie worthy old Leipziger himself had heard us ! This was 
.my only wish at every successful passage; and insooth I have no 
reason to be dissatisfied wkh my scholars, who, especially the solo- 
singers and the double orchestra, performed their parts in a most 
masterly manner. The whole mrght well be compared to an organ, of 
' which every pipe is endowed with reason, power, and will, without 
.ooostraint and without affectation." 

We have seen that Zelter's taste in music is, like Giitfae's in 

A a2 
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•rid if8#..MMlpa.thw?,^]MPlwM?.ar^, ftP??^.*?.»'^.fiWiV*«g^ 
•n«rlifi<iali«ili5nifcH>il pf t^W^er* ,,^cl UgmmSi^.t9 hVu^pfe^ 

itndghie;^howeviir; tbabiieibaditDO ^jnapatho^'Wiilb Ihoact «|^iiAitf 
jl'^ Mgfiei oi'^, 'Of ^^rhom tables fwociHuycy, iand^^ropiiretyccBBnHn 
alW^y^lfe bf^aiijiited W tftfly rfd^ they'^cati *e of 'Koufelu^h.^^i^O* 
the ednlt^fy, 'Zrftfef litik alP tl^ i%Ver«?w6tt^ ftlriMhte ittij bi>W»fcti 
the holy mystery of genius that becomes the countryman of J^ 
Paul Richter. It is this, as it appears 4q.««jj .tr«flyt^$r4Ra»i|)¥ait 
ill the iwof^ssor'a character that preated in his mind the deep 
reynfj^xi^ vbichjhej cvqry where.express6s fortne ^[pnius oFJohi^ 

S«ba$Aia|iBa^., , ^ , .. . , .,,/j -./';». ;j • >.. /^.V.-i. 
- It ia sviih gr#M pie^ttw that \^ ^ake copsi^^raftfe P^^tW^ 
ftonij Ae coriespomteoce ri^Uiing. ,10. tUis^grep^ a^A .tJwPPffely 
G«riii»n onanist andJisrmoaiH;. If the (VecUftiog tsele.cfoiKt^ 
^Miich is mobt holy micl npotC iubUme'ia.miiBtc>;)andthe:diffioijl^ 
AVhrcir evert the ttibW expert perfoirriewfeiPfWrieiiCBijiii.jeiiecw- 
in^'^dchVpiec^s.lmve (rtade his nftme t^i9S'fom)lta^«0'BHmh>«tt% 
thairaccording tb the measure of hisi getiius it otigirt I0 hay^i blffeij, 
we may flatter ourselves wittl the possibility that W^ai^^tfoSij^k 
service to the higher branches of musical art in this coiihitj/',^ 
trai^^latiiig- ttiesf 6eeting ^xcerf^tsj and we tare the )itioro. endou- 
raged to cherish this hope, as a doctor of the art, wellkHosM hi 
Oi}f9fdj^nfi Lftndon^ bap Ipt^ly expressecjl sentiments with rpgard 
to.tb^ m^0t» of Sebastian Bach wonderfully iu accor^^ucje ^i}k 
tbo^e. which we axe now to quot/e fro^uthe ^e^Ku j^rofes^gjr.'^^ '\l 

\' Wejl do I recollect tlie time when Sebkstihh'Bacfi'fe*<isfc/a8y( 
as his soti's (Philip Emanuel), was quite tmitttelKgibli to ttie. ' Bi/ 
were perfectly new and original ; but I had only an indikttnct fbeli^ 
tfikc there was something gemnae in tbem, wdthooibdiigaUeito re- 
cdVe any clear impression of excelknce.- Then came Haydn^' «dkfie 
^itj^lewas Uamed^ because it was^ as it wepe^ atraveitie of itbofdelsp 
aeti^usne^d of his predeeessora. This produoed a r^adioik.iDjt&iiir 
favaor; Xast of aH came Mozart, by meant of whom tlia imisidd 
world learaed to espiaiti all tlie three who contributed to mal^ lufai 
what he was." ...,.' 

, . Zelter to Gqthe. , 

" It is onl^ ainee the appearaoite of Moaartj that any considejial^i^e 
ipclination has appeared to understand Sebastian Bach ; for this great 
doti^poker ib altog«thef tnystieel, whereas Moziit ia clears ^aod^icomes 
on us from without, terrestrial as well as spiritual, and for this na 

9 See Pr.Ccotcb't Lectoreson Music. London, 1831, p. 113. 
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owed. 1 rpyself was some tini^ Wioirei c6 
tflWIfno*M6zkW," after mV lorigWinificy with' Bat* ;^«fe 
WfeiW4HWdst''of ttid btUer^ as iheDit(d^>id-rtt%^^ 
0fe<fMhWdlta!kh'artkM.= Nov^, lioweM rhi^bUsrAeibta^raXne 
b^thifartfli W^con>e«t^ hyi*€t>4iv^Trbrri«achrtvha(i ©kb hds.ito'le^ffe, 
Thatiwfctcb^«'iAydrtc«l t^m ml wiL^wkiwia wha^ tit/4sN *trther,Y»i8^. it 
frarBfOO iDng^THDrstical ; / tkra <it itnQoj^ tot ^ftriafy ti»e-rnl^t,pth«rA; W»p 
A (fcue . ^9^' firy/*b(Mit All «;^ptanp(|ion ip ryvords^ fCKf\6fl^<»^t*^^ftnWW, ^^ 
dipf ^.^yj^M? ?r>?ft,hftJt0i:-sl^li^i: iOvet a aw%qt,. ^^i If w^ ^e ^ep? p, ^behind 

'17«''fep^4i'ng o^Siik'^^^^^ 1 iettilnkm'e^ot'tof.PdrKet'w k^*i*8 
ay iMiir Hi) tkrow asiae ty'^outhnil esdays bf'sircH ktrtibrdir^ary 
geniuses a^ Bacb, than to preserve them to the great tftog^f^f'gj^ 
ISs^i^ Tfbtri' stich^ 'ph-iricfp'ft W'ei^gWft^;^l{ thttnki tH*' ^godsi that 
^yhtft^<bit!hfeftof'ky^'^ fWe.^ Tkbbw:^erm»ynowfe^iBani thbuBn of 
to^Jhert), >*^ iinijjUi jo^ ^e lAfltto«wtiiiefirafti^«te.j%(Aom?A.«na 
•hdveiAiddeiiicbniidfii^DteiGoilectiddof hisj^ei9Q^ Wbi<thI<c^^pick;Mp 
ii*^^er»itrMe* .. Hpifmiuobi bw flowf^i ij;op,<;ys fquiVWi»'i*^i<^P 

^y^^S-f^VnlytTOfffl-n^^^^^^ German n?^. kalian .^^^^^^^^ liut 
^(\la > aimtherulelter hcficmlis^'Ms )Blytei>b^m j>^ 

^"^» |ii,r''lvery"tt,t'ng'diat tie adfeSis'oplVllft^ bMlF.' tTHali'fci'tiies 
'til^'yW^ir'signfe' arid Jjame^^T^cciifa, iSafkaftf,' CofetWof 'ftttu-isWao 

more- ffigfitftriaHcfei' thai i^MtCi rMati heUag jAse^^oiClii-MtofWt. 

Bach's original element is sotttadle ^ nwJthwyou acknowledged yourself, 
|WfeeRjo».,t(# me, \^ )jiy jgacin nyr ,be4,,.and ^et mj organi8<| p ajr me 
l&afTX^ i? t^^„^ue charw^r 9f thejnanl.^us; you must 

-oi MiTd undcrttandilitm i)M(pefly y^Baustfoltoipr hiinpn,tbp»org^. 
^>a'^fiff is the Wulintoirfiiab be br^athef the breath fpfliftu.:?li^th«;uf^« 
(ftMiBdinbiivefeetittgi horn «n the moiD^t, whiobi Hkp a PPvH ";W* 
.ffliht, iipdng» forth at the fint casual urwd.©f*ia fopt. qft^t^rppo^ 
liHeisintei. as it wete^ into hi* autjeot by dfigr^e^ tiU bft entir^y.;^- 
tdala^'imnseli; and i» awaltewed up ia sotoude^th^n. bp g^^pf, [flows 
like an inexhaustible stream into the boundless ocean." . ;/ ,; ;. ,|v 



• " To the same purpose spoke his eldest son Friedeman, who died 
W: *€6mparfed with mwr; said h«> * we are dl chiWrtn.^'^ il 

r. n?f Hia organ fuguea jeem to end rather than end; diey roil onjot 
- *^ Hewr however, I must atop, though I have much more to^say* 



^ :, , 
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TAii« hM all in all, tW^ Lelpriget Cantor i«WTfn^l*fittft^ few*;-" 
giving understanding to all, and yet perfectly understood by ii^ <me.*^*^ 

Is the reader curious to hear one responsive word from Qotjie^ 
on the same subject? Here it is. 

" Well do I reooUect our good ovgaiust at BerUfl, aa4^jf,|irAt^ 
qMaiatamae with your great roaster Seb^iftian Bach? P^rfec^ caUni[iesf, 
of atiind* and nothing to dissipate roe ii:om without, fitte^ mp %.1^'J^ 
ceiving an idea of his geroMs. What 1 then felt I expressed thus— j!; 
was as if the eternal harmony discoursed with itself, in the obsoto 01* 
God, preparatory to the creation of th^ world. S6 strai^^ly djd*^ 
raove within us ; and I felt as if I had nehher eyes nor'eark,' Mt ^ tw 
swallowed up in one mysterious sense/' ' , ' ^ 

We conclude our extracts from T^lter's correspondence ^w| 
one or two morceaux from Gothe, which are too precious io be 

omitted. , ■ ^ .,,,,;. ,,.^.. ,..^:^ 

" The culture pf a natural capability according to the rule? ^f art }^ 
the source of one of our purest enjoyroents ; and it is Jsp jn'a greatej, 
degree now than in days of yore, when every tyro believed jn a schooU 
a rule, and a mastership, and humbly submitted himself to learn' the 
grammar of his profession^ from which the youth of these tiroes tun* tm-* 
patiently away. ' /.i. 

'• l*he German artists {biidende Kumtter) ha^e for thirty yfeat^ bidn 
cherished the delusion that natural talents best icuhivate themselves^ 
and a liost of ^Mbusiastic amateurs, ammg whom igrealitr pvofiin^tty i^ 
not to be expected, confirm them in this coooeit., How qftep b^f^lji^ 
heard an artist say, and boast iu the, saying— rih^t heowedeverj ^hin^ t^ 
himself! To tliis I usually listen with patience, b«t at times jl am. 
tempted to reply : Jnd the consequence is tcnat might hare been erpect'e^,^ 

*' I cannot conclude without making one otlier remark on that over-' 
luxuriant music of which we spoke before. Every thing, my ddtrcsk"' 
friend, in this age is ultra; every thing is transcendent in tbougbi'Sl^ 
well as in action. No one knows himself; no otie knows th^ deiM^liir 
wherein he floats and works ; no one knows the mattntd iki vAMkk \ik 
ktbours. Of pure simplicity we know scarcely the name ; simple isUftv 
iiess inundates ot. ' . . i i 

«^ Young men are ioo early exctled, imdJbiirrM awegr.inU) fy^wo^i^ 
af time. Bwbtrunce and esecuiiim are wbat the uroild <ulmirf^\aiid ^X^ 
every. one aims at. BaiJ-roadg, mail-coaches, and steam-boats^ and al| 
possible facilities of comnmnicatioii, are the order of the day ; a nniversa- 
lity of mediocrity is the result. The Bible Societies and tbf& Lfaucas*| 
ierian Schools are only different phases of the same principle. 

*' Properly speaking, it is the centuiy for good sound heads of tfic 
middle order, who are quick in seizing a practical view of things, ah^ 
faxve dexSerity enough te use their powei:^ sa«s to raise themselueaxonr 



I— * 



* - 

" We liBve ventured tlius to turn the concise Oeruian aotltbeflls Idar %mti do^ 
unirklarbar* 



9b0m>i\^ mol^ifidey nitbaot however being nkk to arrive ^ 
«»y.tUog.grq»l^ j^i \^ raQtXQue to clic^ to that order uf tilings vndef: 
whose Influence we grew up j belike that we, with a ^ew companions^ 
mnfy^and forth » the last reHques ^an i^e that will not so soon come 
back again." 

Propeed we now to the s^catkd «et of Letter* that beadi our 
Article — Bettina's Brkfe. Here we shaH have more oeeasioa 
t&ab eveif in Zeltef's coriespondeoce to bear in mind, that th^ 
lctt^9 we read are Germany for truly^ had this book been pub- 
lUk^d Ml Eoglandf and were it consecrated to the memory of an 
E^glUI^ ibard| a&. }t is to that of a German, we should hs^ve beei^ 
forced to believe one of two thinga^-^tber that the authoress o/ 
it wai.madi or that the whole was intended as a /ioaix to ma|ie 
ttiQ memory of tl^e jgreat Weimarian sage appear ridiculous^ 
We much doubt, however^ whether such a work could pos-* 
aibljr have appeared in England^ it is one of the most rank 
German productions that has crossed the Channel since ** The 
Sorrows of Weftber* first were moaned over to us through 
f'rance* We usq the word German ^ because we think that epi- 
tl^et convejr^ n^ore meaning to the generality of our readers than 
any long-winded critical details could; — an extravagant exube^ 
ranee of fancy and feeling, wild and irregular shootings of thought, 
a «ort of dreamy intangible floating upon clouds, and a bolfll 
disregard of the comoMin coaventional rules of social propriety-^ 
these ar^ some of the familiar elements of what is called xmv' 
^^XP German, and in this sense Bettina's Briefe are certainly 
veri/ German. We have therefore to request of our readers to 

S^t off their flngUsh spectacles for a moment when they apply 
leir (^yes to these curious pages. There is a warm gloW of 
apiritual life beneath that volumed smoke of excited emotion 
iKitb which the heart of a man will be glad to sympathise, while 
tbe mere Englishman passes unbeedii^y, or heeds merely t« 



The scene to which this correspondence introduces us is It 
very simple one. Bettina Brentano, aister of the welli4nowQ 
poet of that name (an irregular dreamy genius, and one of ttuMHs 
ivhose poetry made them Catholics), and widow of the no les^ 
celebrated Achim von A™i">> while yet a girl of seventeen,^ 
forms a Platonic attachment to the great poet of Germany, whdm 
at first she knows only from his works, but soon makes use of 
|t familiarity with the mother to procure a personal interview with 

^^^l^hB^M^^^fc^yhH^^,^^^,^,— M^,<l^>*M^*»ia».».^ H i ■■! ■ 1. «.!« Ail^l W t ■« I ■ H L IM « H III #1 III l- M .. 

•She arth hwwlf iWrtecn ht one of Hw Letl«n (vo!. i. p. fO>, but in Mich a mantiet 
tiiftt we caonot tell whether she \% in Jest or earnest. We take the seventeen m ib^ 
faith of the BldUtrfur iUttrdTitcU UnUrhaUung, 21 Murcb, 1^^. 



the, .»o»,, Site <(wve)|fl[t9,^^ffBer,,<Wi.J^JJr,a8d.fl»»fllitetmrf<i 
ideal of ber joqthf4 ^Tfm\^^Ar^^9(iT»i!i^mta&tviif*rsloike^ 
sexagenarian^ if<tb9H^ \> o!fgsf>g,.Toif„GiiitJt#,i,aA ifMt l9mti*fMei 
IS enacted ip ,}lie,^^e,,(^ef^aM,iftBWjn,»»d^Lfl'R(Wt(MpipnttoMei. 
be^un Ufore,ii»i}t);(HiW*!Vti'i»¥3.ftwi,;^rtftry*Brwiyrirti ^oeaif) 
vmi'siiin flnd.AAftir«CT"® 
,1^ .j>f^thmmuls3iifoifcK> 

iW^rM 4l [tliiti:»itinsdgwti 
;/, ^^oigeiitfiendsyindcM^i 
tpif^HfiRUH s^mdj^bcriniM 
ft^r^te.ofiW 50HRg.hesiill 

(E {nwtd[be|(MK|liw> '*A;i»' 

I we Eir^>«Wi(tt|]«dj«fM*l 
^Wi ,i|fi9»i wi^tiriiii Air 

P fQ^.bB¥«ltft«i|bbB«ln 

ing."hflW4veiVilobtakoAUe" 

•adtW piMl , Wfi I JBrd > iiiiliiiLi I 

lik^ty/tq >ii(iyifoti<ftBrecUJ3 
tkt,fiindn ofirmuntn artii 

trroAna .ar« : imt onty. nabilo 
fBGet ibut waMnfamnsii 
9 ^ndqr vluch"tfa«yMn*«:i 
iHtiei: Hrt(l>.tb9 UlititiK.oC^i 
wwwler^ if ! the ifttestien . 
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ntoadily'iqtaMtJCts 

iSaptMDiQtirioti', 
aclou|He(l^"nhed : -H 
cMikrenlratiod' of *' 

ridverence-iof ' wbfl 
be'Romtabing: pt 

ofiPi^vMitflbtft 

liteifluMlii bMOIIuuj 

fBotin'ialiiiftt Ft«m)H. ' 
"■Mffc 'BUd'^bei '8tl«ut ) 
Ifltters dMbi"'Bbe!'caM 
Btitt, wfaenwe PMoHetl 
be«idttHd'«itfatfid''<'t 
far i4 ill in'trLifh ti | 
Bcsidesj'in! these days 
c9Uveiuion> where, IS I 
iittQ' » undistinguishi 
ai^rtMng like originalit 
oSiumy iniiitiMC' msrit, ' 
mm^'KTan'kWtyw djoun 
vmftiniinF.'"!' (vol. ii,;' 
h«taesty<*ad eood^utn 
aai'Uirocn w bet- hati 
and tbis IB the VmI 
dignity, uid propriety, 
GernuiRscall Vornefm 
ary girli tthose letters a 
wjlb the want of whict 
not altogether unjustly 
the severe British crit. _ 



916 \Qm^€k^ifm(M€W^ ^:.<^ 

their bvomr and tMrfPOioiaf 4 littUi fdimi ihayfasr-BiiiM^'gtatei 
ofer Bettina Brentano^s love*l«M6rs. The love is ctnamif^^ « 
kind more common in Genqanj tbait in England — but U is honesl;'^; 
warm, and reverential ; and^ when the matter i:i ^oodi let us not^ 
perform thepart of prudes and pedants in qoarrelling ^t^^e: 
nunner». Ine folh^wing account of Bettina's first interview, ^i$kl 
Giithe« in • letter to hi» n^^her, k a very origiual ^Uf^ki4 
what omy be terime4 tlm " rofofifice of ^eal Ui^ ' . , 



V n »> 



1 1 ^''itT'**'* 

*' We arrived in Weinwr at twelve Q^clock and diued* I ate no^oyic* 
My two companions laid themselves down on the $ofa and stepi^* , yfp 
bad travelled three nights without rest. 'I advise you,' said my brotiiu'- 
in-law» ' to take a sleep along with us. Gdthe is not likely to ^itc 1>i^_ 
self much uneasbiess abaut your arriv^al^ and after all whan you' do k;^. 
him yoa will; find him very like his neighbours.' . i • . t almost lock 
heart at this speech. I recollected that Gdthe was said to be haughty 
{9idst) f 1 did all Ibaal ooo)d to ntotraia my tfooongr wjUMMdAMy 
three^'dook stniiik< I feltas if his vci^hi^ psiltod m^tmAiTf^ 4n^- 
ioto the street, mid leaded throv^b mud^nd mhf^ till 1 cJ^ol? tq-t,TOjif, 

laud, not to your son, I hfd uev^r se^p Wieland ^(9f^ ^VA .^i?!ff*4/Lff 
him with the air of an old acquaintance^ on which ue bethougljt uin^eljr^ 
little, and said — ' Tes, a well known angel art thou truly, bbt wcMni iM^ 
where I have seen thee X kuow not.' The jest was oow mine; , ^ Yoo 
m«st have seen me In your dreams/ I repH^d, ' elsewhere ytu never cooldi 
halve seen ne^* I c»ade him give aie a note to your 80o> whicb ran thus'; . 
< tteitina Brentano, Sophia's sister/ Maaimliaa's danghter^ SopUaXa. 
R«che*s ^rsdadtdaaghteri wishes |o s«e you^ she pretends she^ is ^aid,io 
i^oHt you» and uses my note as » 9m% of t^hsma, Akboiigb I know pfcUy. 
well that she is.merely scekiiig her ohtq amus^aieot. yeA must I, ^i#l4 Uf^k^l 
whins, and 1 am iwry much in the wroag if it fares any bettcf wUb XPP^tt- 
23 ApriU 1807. W/ . * . < WUb this bUlet 1 departed. Tbe house isopj^ 
site to the fountain. — ^The water came wijtb a deafening souud on u^y 
ears, — ^I ascended the simple flight of steps^-— marble statues are iq the 
wall— they command sil^e* i at least could make no noise on tbif* 
holy floor. All is friendly and yet solemn. The greatest simphcltV; 
rdgns in all the vooms. Fear not^ said the modest walls to me, he.wiU! 
OMBe, and will coodeseaMl to put bimatlf on an equal footing .wHb yd^.. 
-**Aaeni the door opeoadi and there be stood in solemn seriousness, jind, 
faaed on om with fixed eyes, I stretched forth my bands to ^h iHi. 
*<Hnore I know nott-^^-Gdibe pressed o»^ to bis bwrtt ' Poor girl, bafa. 
I frightened thee V — ^tbese were the first words with which bis yoice 
thrilUd into my heart) he led Qie into bis study and placed rpie upofi 
the sofa opposite to himself. We both remained silent 3 at length bf 



* Soptiia is mentioned in the Tt^und Jmhrts HefU, 1798, and wtemt fa,hw9 
had her own thane of the eecentrieity of the Brenfaiio fnraily. ■* Fraa La Rocka. 
vWted lit thW aaain«r/'«ayt Oikhe, " Maftog ««th her km^fmod^uf^kan. fSo^kla 
^laatanv, a vfrjr diimnt peiaoii ftom bsrwlA bat uotisss 9Ccta»nci0umdmHtk y 
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mqkfl} '0£ ooarK yon hsra Tcad ia,tfc« mm^apcn fbfi: Mcaoat. of. 
tiw great low we bare 

A^uJiH.' 'AIm!' ll^(l 
I tbougjit that Dothiog 
nting to you,' — ' No, 1 
be^dcs far tooImpBticnl 
—7-Th en a long pause — 
nticomfbrtable. You i 
like a was doll, objer 
from the loh. — ' I can 
'do as you please j' and 
upon bis knee, and pres 
had not alept for three « 
—I fell asleep on hi$ 
witbiD me. ^nd more 

■: AAwtlmdeMnBttiinof tiMiDtorficWf itiaJMitptoputhatBeiOB 
of 'tbe effusions of tbe 1o«e<«ck, o* n^er loM-iatoucatsd, maid, 
droiild foliow. .... We fin offer no excuse for the f>ublie«tioa 
of the following mokt extratfagflnl pasaagei. except that which we 
gpye before, that in Gtrmany everj/ body pti bit ihes everi/thing, 

' "All the thodgtrts wfth wbh4i lore Implres me, til idy wfobea mi afl 
my longlnfs, I can compare only to the humble ^wera of the tM-^ 
thrt lift their golden eyes imcomciourfy from the grweo >od, tb*y tmile 
f^K few boon befbre the Mne beaven, bat anon a tbonmiMt mbm ihfne 
oVtf them and dance round the moon, and night wttfc ber MrpW rfoM- 
btri enimps the trembling tear-Iadm Itewtn. So mt thm, Uw PMtt 
ai the moon, danced ronnd byibe crreHngitanef ibyMm ImpfMlioM't 
but my thoughts lie in the ralley, like the ftowert of tbe field, mkI baw 
dttWn in Tii^t before thee, and my entbtnitsm languhbea before tbe« 
Bfid'all mythoDgbts t4eep-ttnder thy firmatnenl. ■ 

"Thou who linowest that I wonld willingly lay my neck niMler tkf 
ftet, tbotf who knoirett what Iotw ig, and bow sobde an««r seMea, O 
h^ bamtiful ii every thing in tbee ! How do tbe ttreaniB of life rash 
so powerfully through thy excited heart, and precipttate themielvcs into 
tbe cold wavet of thy age, and foam up,* to that mountains and valea 
stnoke with the glow of life, and tbe woods stand wUb ^wlng stems 
on thy hankfl { and all that thoa lookest on becomes athie and life-In- 
stinct. God ! what would I give to be now betide thee ! were I htrb 
nplifted above alt time, and hovered above thee, even from that beiglit 
wonid I droop my pinion, and yield myielf quietly up to the oalm dl- 
m^htineaa of thy eyes. 



Cuthes Correspondence 



■found i^ B'lAtef^lVttin 04th4'a''^ottnr"ts<thcl)j*Mn{;ij«d^i site 
-.■.■ ■.-■.-. [...,;.-,■■. ... ■;";,„,■ [ji.r, ,\i(i<iii 7in b^t.J 

/.', Really,, ?liatl,!y9P-#miqHit« fP»AT-fi'^t|'W'f«WP.\M^lWP?«(t 
■ I, tell JW, ijijee.*w.«Ui,sff^y rtBBg,iw^f,^,flp(jft;ftW4ja'7njWtl« 



. ._ ..._.Dfw»f-H 

jW».a»>w. Wi*te,fc(»w-JiP,Jilw,^hfflflwfl, wd 1)99 ^ ttW WJJW'^ 



then, bmwita leanbU' IWftfjh v< ymi'y'il mv!:^^:^f>fA*ii 

*MV4C« . '■• ■ '■ ..1 ■ r'. . -.qy, ;,, ,,,,,.) ..If I 



^A nuijt '..-... ,.,j 

" To Gothb'b MoTHXK. - ■ ■ ; iaOflw/ 

" For once I am not pleased witt you, Frou RoM; why liftye joa 
not tent me Gothe's Utter.' — I have not bud a liiM froin buu since „t^e 
IStkof Aogwt, and k IB now D««r tbe end of Septenber. t^a^? Suel 
mnit hHT« made bii boan ran qnickly ; he hat had no time to think on 
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which 
made. 



mc, A ctoret wQipan ii tomettiiiiscprioiit; ihelilike ijaritt, 

ntittify'tlifnks (J'c(Jtti"pHT^'rif wfft t&e ghi1h"'olrt'6F'iraic6 they are 

^pinis bife'the ton^e,,[ihtI,fly'Opimoth«"lie»d; b cIctct ■mrawL 

iK(iirii')''B4'^'tirefer"vbe liattltW^r^d,'' Whitfiis MWrt by the leetls- 
liiirii iJaWr'e* W thp' 'reiri; anfl w^rtnM bV'llife'suii, trhich ciwehih^ 
pds'VltW gi-e^rf,- tears gOldm'ear*,' aiw'gftres'il gtrt**] HaWdrtJhOnte'} 
r.^tiM'TftlKer'be' a- sjmp|«'gtaio-«f ebiTj'rtatt' *''t1etef*i»iBJn,'aM 
ifboi^W^^er ihathi^itibulil bre^k^tffdf bikTmilyftktf.'tfatin'tbat'f itrgtrtd 
thoot Ibrougb his bead like ^ dram. For the preaept, I ba*e obif ttf wt^ 
ftai' t'aiipi«rfVrtb''tlititettt TrttK^'ItWy'Jtsttrtfay itiMahite; lisiio 
■to'^tsoft'feWe'd[eiivftu^6!EtfeesihitttTOn;'IVi«-pt^ 
l^l)li-fa'^4'^,!iboth'rba4'^i)4bl,^'tO'da;-the gedtlc^eii crackled rdAoA 
tt iaRili''!A'w'oi'it'ftoin'beri and iatercbange alooi, and almost buried ''uk 
W6:'l%"i^d,'-''Tm U^riiMrii'me-iufi^ami:'' She laiighed'. '$ht 
'kiiihit,G6thi-hi(\'i^'kin'ii3hft ibojil-mfc JtemaftiBd sittiDg, riirlblii 
Tob^Br*to'Oathe'iiii^bt'IiJTe''fea, .t^dng^, jHdeedi' I Caflier fliilllrf 
tbe idea that be should have spoken toany oneMiiOVt l&^'-Tii^ithei'aiilftt, 

sriih'e iivFubtrraMwd*,i»b9jit[«l;<.Aai''li|fOStdrttnAiK.'it .110 .Wogen-i^ 

np brtweeo her wonhippew^, rteftcajfl?: m^'P^f,^'^. 'Pfm^9^.Vt^ 
killed my b^nd, and said I bad a great deal of esprit, and the one 
'^eAtlEJtlli io'l^dtWr/Wi^nM'R « (tftell'tU^f IhMf heeh a'pt'incej 
'ii^r^;! know ^MiMtMatriVM-a'ptliiCfriiithW lays WtloMrJalrwopetM 
OTer th(! worl<3 as' W tltWr', ttr<ii^Vitfil*«'«Biobe«p^'tW oW AtmtfmiClii. 
^li^f(^'Bft^l-#hrdirHfae<be^M)'td1^ HtfSiOiti; MUetaM BlWhall Cxfiected 
%llli(rh1ti( a'setortd WerthW-, Hu* fcad' foUrt^hereelf'igrSglotisly'ln tbfe 
'iiWriflfi' li5s tWinmir"infl'Siyfifettre''***»e eq«rf|yJ«tikite *T*nrtft*'ldfea 
'dFWSnliM'; Bfid ifte Tt'u'sBil^ tbttttke'pim'tiMKte^lidiiibt'ditiiiWneMift- 
Wtyf 'hiiL'cl^ii'^rD. 'O&aU'V bear ■«udi'<la»i/i'FraB'RMb; Mtbrat 
ntlipR angry ! (There was no need of that, you will say).— I tnwitd 
Wtlk tti Sch1ege1;'fc(id i*!a tn Irti* it* Oeftwn t 'V^&e StwHsidoubly 
Wrtifigi"H«!"'i*^'*rrt)g itt' ^WH'sbe' wttpwied^'in* wMrtig'iii.ifliat At 
thinka. We Oermani expect that Gotbe should shake twenty %eA>es 
)iwlo0lli|(«le«fel vaCbwneiaoSinlBnt M>a«t«nisk fFjamhoata i we Slink 



keepherin __ _ ... 

ydjuuty ha w i h a whole story at leii,«N«" 

', * ^iiii ii uid In a wrnewhst nrliih fishfon ; but Ibrre is nadi good wme in it, and 
'*!ii^ tinB crtitdmi; OBlhe'i Iretoei. howerer. It nnut be toeteuei, >r» tfol Ap 
iMA KrmabU af iM?Bri|«t rawtili. IVyaie'llkv their ■laMnv.tbc} wantvifc. 



AM • 'OS$k^0 Cotrapmidmce ^ 

• N«t^ tefti «(iftraetentltid is the fbUbwine am n mted imiigtiuli af*a 
tiei(c'j)iete of coquettish trickery which tne froiicksome gvrl pbyU 
ofFupon the persbn of a grave philosopher. Jacobi ii the ditA; 
and^ from the letter itself as well as from GotbeV ansiirer to h, 
we lean) that the Faith-philosopher's handsome leg was a matter 
of fcarcelj^ les^ iipportanqe tp him than a clubt-foot was to ooe of 
o^r greaiest poc^ With fi&g^d to the philo«opher[s twki-ftistcn 
h<ere iQtxodnced, th^y are kooonralily mentioQed. is ibe JXmy 
<TFe/Ae» ¥ol xxzi* p. 46*), and aMia with their precite ami fom^ 
onticiMas, aind ihetr niee an) prim dioralilieB^ to halfe ke^ lie 
poet tm lem iti ilwe, than they did thd Krely giris^ by their oflicMai 
^ttentfons to the outwani man of the grate philosopher. (. 

** Jacohi is delicate a9 a Psycbe« His noUe form seems as if i| wcpe 
x^ady tfi brea)L . in f^ces» and allow the free spirit to esc^ie. A fev 
dayp ago I went with bioo^ bis two.sistenu ^fiA Graf Weaterbold* totke 
Starml^rger Ste (near Mui|icb)i We tpok a rttrid dipoer in a flowct- 
garden; a^d^ as I qoold coDtribule little or nothing (o the learned coa- 
Y/f nation that was going gn» I busied myself inkling iny straw hat witt 
ev}ery possible variety of flowers. Tbese> while we were crossing tV^ 
lake in tbe eveniag, I made into a wreath. T5e sinking son reddened 
Ibe wbit^ tips of the Tyrulese Alps* and jacobi seemed m great good 
bnmour witb himself as well as with nature. He seemed to regain all 
hia yoin^bful gr/aces.-^ Jmve often be^d yon tell bow, .when be . wifi'a 
■ student ip iieipzig, be was noi a little vain af liif handsome leg j and oa 
;4)pe occasionf going with you into a clatbier's« b^ld it up upon the county, 
on the pra^nce of applying ii to a pair of new pantaloons tbere exposed, 
but r^lly for po other purpose than to show bis handsome 1^ to tbe 
handsome ladyTsbopkeepe r^ — In sucb a self-complacent bumovir did ie 
seem to be as we crossed the lake, for be beld out his leg over tbe side 
of tbe boat, looked well pleased at it, stroked it with his band, and ibea 
fepoke a few gentle word« aboui tbe loveiy esfening j wbisptfed Uadly 
lo me as 1 lay below otcupkd wkb my fbwcro, and ioteroliaoged wf^ 
. me a faw stgniicant moDatyllablat with ihe eyea as well as With tbalips, 
.by means of wbieb I gave bimto aaderstand that I thought him aaceed- 
ingly agreeable — wben suddenly aunt Helen^ witb her diabolical aystc^a 
of nursing, interfered and put an end to all this delightful coq^cUer^ 
I am almost ashamed when I think of it ; she came forward with a long 
netted nightcap which she had drawn out of her apron pocket, and drew 
it right over Jacobi*s ears, to protect him, as she said, from tbe raw air of 
ibe evening \ and this she did precisely at the mometit that I was com- 
plimenting the philosoplfaer upOn bis beauty, and be was decking my 
Oreast with a rose in rttm-n. Jacobi defended himself against tbe siigfai- 
cap, bat aunt Helen eame aff victoriaas. I coald acatot laok ap far 
shame. < You are a true coquette^' said Oraf Westerkold. X plaited 
away at my wreath and heeded not, till aunt Helen and Lotte took it 
•upoa tbem to read me a duet of a lecture, and then I started up and 
began to shake the boat violently frofn side to sid^ ' For Ood*s sake, sit 
down, or we shall all be drowned T was the cry. l^e sooner the better^ 



with SUlkm^tm^^SieUifti Bfentano. its 

cMAih^cn ^^onefme i» iptiiUng «1k>iiI tk}ii«|»^4o«i'tiuidwsCiimd.' 
hltPi^ti^mA.BkMfag. ' ;Sik .dovr% cbiidi I grow gicUfr w«8 lli» «}ry 
• /Wlioi I fi^^f :Wes|crhcW would fiOn >»?« foiUiqdjtae dowp, but.l.oifide 
jfi^ f^ij)!^^ that, be^ was obliged to keep his pkce for fjar of upsattiog 
li^f^f^ i, ^d >he t^oatmai^ who seemed to re1i«h the joke, did every 
'thing to second my ep(feavours. I had placed myself before ^acobi, that my 
eves might not encounter the fatal nightcap ; now, however, that I Wd* 
^ uietik kn irt my poweV,' I lurned round, took the cap by the lip, and fltrtg 
'it^i^bttybt'hito the lake; 'Now.'swdl^'thewkid fai 



, tief eap 

^'i^bt^'-Wa^hP txi b*, atod y«uiv bead sball bate ib« wreaib t^t it «b- 

*Mr¥«t-^^'- ildfea ^ndeaivdiired to- prentofe me i she laaid ihe oaid JanDet 

it iia i g f i B dmrt :bi9 IcmpU^ hwt I canned finy piatb. / Iieil ber odoae/ atid 

Jacobi, ami ibf^ wreath aat4 triundpfaaBt^ ufM^. bis ,br<iw» . I then said to 

Jacob!,/ Your fine features abin^ in the broken light of these beastifal 

^lekves, like the futures of a glorified PlMo. Yon are beautlfhl, and yoa 

/ wafit i;iochi ng but a v^r^th to make yoo appear worthy of iiiunortality/ 

I Was inspired ifritb indf^tion, and Jacobi seemed wdl-pleasedi I sate 

' mysaf down besides him^ and held his hand which he allowed to rem^a 

'. iii mine > none of the r^t spoke a word— ^hey turned round to enjoy the 

' ^ne view^ and I gave the philosopher a most bewitching smile. When 

;' Weianded, I took off the wreath, and gave him his hat to pot on. Tbia 

: U hiy little love-story 0^ a lonely day ; without which^ in sooth, the day 

ibad not been lovely. The wr^h now hangs Aided on my mirror, and 

' iince that time 1 have not gone to JftcObi's lodgings, for 1 am afraid of 

^ Helen, who was' dumb from a sense of offended dignity, and reAtsedto 

^'give me a farewell. At'all events, if I should never see Jaeobi again, I 

' , nave at least the ;»atisfaction to think that I leave him with a pleasatu 

remembrance of per^nality in his mind. Aild now adieu. Assarances of 

^y love I give yoo no longer; yon may see them in my every thought, 

and in the continual fiecessity I am under of laying open my whole heart 

to you. — Bettina." 

V We pa9s from a personal to a patriotic tbeme — from tbo 
' {peculiarities of Jacobi and his sisters to the heroic struggles of 
' the Tyrolese warriors against the French and Bavarian- power 
■'in !809. By the peace of Presburg, a few years before, that 
^' loyal, but at the same time independent, race of mountaitieers 

tad been delivered over (of course without having beert con- 
faulted in the matter) from their old connection with the house 
. of Austria t9 the foreign and therefore hated yoke of Bavaria* 
-When the yvBV between Austria and France broke out again in 

1809, the Tyrolese revolted ; and the extraordinary efforts which 

these untrained soldiers made against the combined force of 
' Fnince and Bavaria, filled not onl^ Germany but Europe with 

their feme. Bettina was in Munioh at the time» a Christian 
] atnotig the Pharisees, — and felt it her onl^ consdatioa to poor 
' 6ut her b^art to Gothe, and wail over the mcurable etila of the 

times. . The folloiriDg letter, full of patriotic passioQ, eontatna 



o» Wi%i«^; Me4f|tef>i!; ,yi|§o trtf i|ig^cii»fiw3iNffro<>«ai^<> fn oft 
tb& tige! ta liihikb it Iw^s^ iuUMSsick^ k irertly-pk|firtf f— fl tflijlilw^ 

patriots of 1813. , . , ^ . \r. i \f -Trto e jjcini &di od hnad 
n: ^'0 I M«>'I .-.-'» •!.'>•' /rf *1^ J. '''It ■,•''-( ) t^ «/ -Li bA * i flho ' * 

lit^ tp f?y >^fa9t^iH ,. Xp t#)i lP9!l4H0f lfii|^rfru|)btIJba^8^imvpB|i] 
fedrngw^ml iipiid,yoyi;.Mei^^ jfcqjUaju ii>w:«ftfqi|^<NP%wriP«ia 

iu^iwa) ^0.3*7 tp.4ii«^-T:*Gqnie «lowg,^i}btffie tngpopfit)^ jtfp.iUi iJkimd 
we will t^rbet our swords for tbe TyTol|Bff»,Tr7f^,{le|npaflirmh«ilid«rw 

f^\ngH.tQ ^^f^Y^.wu^ ,thfm tf Mw^Plw^j r .Wbftn j^9ffotMii)p9A8 

A?^c9upt^nj^p<?€^. ^ Y^i if 4^«rd^.f• nWM^'omfu 9^t\¥tiwmi 

y9ifrg^igwi^i4)a4 nemJiOi rtiit bw^ttfql wpridr fellfc W^bW 4l«^fMm 
comyan^c^joy to tbe Alp«, and sbared wjtt, jr^M.aJ^ rt.%f<l«»Clrf «j 
patriotic war — the fire of freedom would bave glowed in her boaom, 
an4odle»f<filAltllfi)laid' would ]Mirij^l^t!ilii|)agB'&dn<tdimnqA0i! 
^^^ Wnftor&ToujrlD' iblloiir^tbik^ iiSMtamMt^Ma^^m^'^^iitlStei^.fUbn 
mothf tawpof pb^yws-to^ «Wt}ftH^ femd^.frt^Y^ am) yid tocB d(y ju2 
a^. ^<^.V i>p«jw^ jott. b^^ lost, 3WM«t4f gnpa ilwWcil^ wMAfilhiq 
cannftf wj^ .«,3{9tt.ifr^^!t^ai4 pf ,^ ,^g^^^^)^<v^^ 
the Tyrolese warriors; mayst tbou ligbt tor tbe cause of right, tnat Das 
itsIorig«rf^'^eptttI bUfflAtt*fatiir(!'TO'MJffflofi'i IdVei'^ TOwf^WStefr, 
art the man tiibt chdlteif the Wi^r lift^bW df tfti^^iMM,^ft^'al!lJ^t^K9 
tQi)e ovt^gtb^ti W1* iWwIWruWXsli of tt^ar^ iuA-^AiM ''liW.^ 
What tiidsb tWert; iirt" all «i^atri&tt o|rtift^(?i *»#H»e» «^llP'tteB 
effrncMheas of tbte tfm%8/\<rber«hi tii6t^ Hwt^up itf Ittf '^fft«al^^^ 
aiSd'^iWs defiance to that coitiipttofr wboa^frfllw* i^ k iid'f '^04 auttrfc* 
rerohitlon {« a hieavenlf gWt l<rf<Sbdv Ht^t^n^mi^ tt^ftf iMl -^^ciwiiaiyf} 
the aoutof freedom is tteir-hw»agaifl;bnl*y*t 'Agate/ tfti%br1j|lf»ry*^ 

1'* Alas^Qdtbe ! I malt wisep'-^I am^ belriieai^ <tt8lilUe>Mflefiio^& 
here* as <by Migrion was ahnong tbe^phrfers. ' Thejr iiw Mkin^ fl^'ildl^ 
in tbe streets to dfty thai means iKitbittg^thfeJr baw Dirfy ♦got TOld'-^of «S 
ftw poor Tyrolese Wxlurers that b^ biddeb khettiwlv«?iB ttfe waAl^'^ 
and diene tbe^ rare wer the wretcbeldiiett of thie^ feHtfv^ «MtlfAi^itl«n( 
madmen. ' I hate shut my wlado^fc, to ifijclode tbfe'4Uiri^1«feH'rtiritti 
remains of tbfs day^I seem tbe ottly being in -cMl popaleab ^%illMr ' 
has tbe feelings of bumanity in bis bosom. These hoeesl^ bai^^ea*- 
tanu, wbojbave drawn in trodi andifeedom wiib 4be pnM air. ^ their 
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with Zmfl^'imm^tika^lfthifkno. 9Af 

tlMH ^t1^^ i^pimifi^ ltot(t»Qj«ier^^ki dH^r ptoteaBQ.ibovldiibgp 
hand OD the images of toe Eternal .^t i ^<rt i.n-j 

• • fl/fti r ' Ad i^* U 1^ ^"'y think of my situation. Here I am in 
tbirimm^tf (W'tRimmt) Munich alone^ with not a soul in whom I 
cM%»liriltH> i]rW8.^niAiilH|V^<'h^#^^rf^r'^h1«^^^i ^nhffl tHiinliAi. 
WUlt«^%Wi<tt i«tiehMl^f >^nf«^binitott^fDi"t)^ dimpMgtP agamst ' 

biM^%Mi4h/"l^idfcr^i%fiiyef'c^^ j^itiei; ^d ikai' b& wrtHli ' 

tiMthWIeRjg dllv^^bUii^aM^e^t^^iMd ^t>^tt ^-fiiMtsf torb Struck bjr 8 ' 
hM4iarB9i\^^^Sml9titi tfibiPl tbtOd'^fottifalMte tfi^H^oIe e^pediUkm ' 
»r^h«**bnttllitlaHfdt^hl¥iftHrdf^i'»Ml ^^^^ i'^- ^' '■^^-' "^ ■ '• •' - ' 

SAltriii^^lieMs mftl(^ing»4^tWiA lb^<I Idoti't lik^^, ind that k faiif' ' 
WH^%fo«ln«K«§^fae^^o«^Vf ^HHng ttt^ if- a^etWIn P^lim^O: b«'' 
Jte«j4f«» ^ti6dP *lft W^*tV<^^ritf4]^Wif*W^t^ W^itig^'c^^ 
I«M(n^«il|u| ^«i#08irt •%Mid ih^>^l|b'<sN^ay wftfa^ md^t'homd^t' fi&tt^d 
o<^*«yEiSteh*ii%(i^M6l w?^'<b<J?il*l*ftiift??'' IBaVe fad right to^d^^' 
xitAfd^«^ Wtid1« ^ffebUbb^/'bdf ^6hi^ ^ffl t^ttUe id Vie wftb ine'tb:^ 
tlfetefeWWh^hirfl^lfeaHayWi;^' hji,..''- .:. ^ .^ ;.^^ '^." ' ; BBTtiKi.'^'' " 

lStovpaaa.fri)nibJhfi8^ Wiijmj^ffi«8ij]W^ of jgirllslii bi»t Hot the feto 
n^ik, Adinggff-lik^ >6diQ9«r* « ^bdtt skdtcby (drsirn^ eo7i^»hore><if ' 
Sne^tiwtkkT9 ana of iibeJnfi>ocwD$ that 1i^oib'^»«r^i greae m/ttw; 
p^m^pifl ^faWg^m^afld iAliWti&-i§e ^rtf^rtfei' thafr Rdfei*, t^ho»6 
hWWy^bt'^r^Hin^vk^'i itiori^inferil Efaropeitr neputatiod, ^ ' 

a%t^^|p^ #,«iK»i(^^h^**% j|o i49f:* JJ«t mpr^. by W^ e»tbu8i»sitt. 
tl[»iAyj,iWW»a«44inSiil^5f ettAPMWin, .dodW.be. **0fuU Ws deeds of. 
▼aJcMViA, arjienie^.pf ^o^r,:as4. fesfOOiiiWi^y . jiit^kfls biut do ewery. 
tW«iJw*s^K: iW« WftR^ft'Wf^^ It»itf>epl90sofbi«fla«iiiaad««i Hod 
^I^ViWIirbf.lpeft^sW^^fco ifi^tt .tl?e .weirgwicf . pf ifce.i»p»ieiit, are 
carried through with equal success ; nerer, where the danger. ttiOJ^WtcWoy 
d9B*olWsIHJ#^I«W2«^»«*M««* «A^"* lfeii»4*' :H?;. »un|t. tto >tPJi'» of 

^9igh\pi% if>ii*^*Ws^.<rfthft.fwwy6'4ewrhfrfie.irf'M^ 

flVtiegnrtOf^ll !:tbftKn\5«*'^ 14fi-witfli.itiw>rC«»ttwtai MOQd ^p .10 4be 
iiiWte^lBat^:dwil«f#jrfi«telftVW:»^'i'«^^^ tte. mornwig he 
l<Mf»i9drt;toi43t.t^ib«AM wW*tb«iltiiQrio,»f §wp«^; Ctiwwng 
isAm ^i'm^im^H^^', im\ovtfi sfi O^.JftM bwhy beard irWcb ekneat 
CQfi»iti^ Ai«fi>r;4}8g«faea.bjM»edf ift.^ J»d #baiacter, desires to 

Tfi*tkeiJ4lcbWLtad:aip«iton<iw^M«<oiaf)*dribrili«ap^ ao# dead-^ 

nil nmndCT-iicfcer Kaiif, as Bettina elsewhere calls bim, but a great artiu, 

you XVI. NO. xxxu. • * 



ipcsk wfA tbe oommtodor of tke foHrass* inpif(^bi«i|iri^«ntf4ri)ki% 
plausible ttory nbout treason sod traitors, fisbei out all tb« iofona^|U9|^^ 
that can be of any use to bim, never for a moment ibows bimself {« ibi^ 
least discomposed, allows them to interrogate and to ^arcb^ dripl^s 
a hearty glass to Maximilian Joseph, and at last, accompaQied W 
the governor, is led forth by the same gate at which be entered^ and 
takes a cheerful farewell. 

But all these sufferings and sacrifices are Kkely to go for nothiof , 
Austria is not to be depended upon. She behaFes all the while as if 
she were afraid of the consequences of her own vktoriaa, aad Ifat wpdM 
of it is clear— she will yet have to beg pardon of the goMNap«iea»/ 
that she took the liberty to oppose an heroic people to bis inperiat €amr 
quests — But I break off— too well 1 kaow that nothing truly graat fiodt 
a due recompence upon earth/' — — 

And with this prophetic letter, every word in dhe latter ^art of 
which was almost literally fulfilled, we nfust, though unwitlitigfy, 
bring our T^rolese extracts to a close. We shall, however, gratify 
\he curiosity of our readers, in showing them how the gre^ 
Oothe conducted himself in answer to these most patriotic effu- 
eionar He had, as be telU us iq his diary for the ye^r 1809^ 
drawn himself back, with his usual cautious timidity, into bif 
artistical shell. While Bettina was pouring herself a¥t in w^rn} 
sympathy with the heroic deeds of a patriotic people, Gotfae waf 
brooding over that mysterious subject — elective affinitieSy-^HiDd 
spinning out in the shape of a novel, (which Jacobi*s sisters ce^ 
tainly would not consider more decorous than Meister,) a aubtif 
theory of tlieir mysterious connection with human moralities. To 
him, in bis quiet secluded life on the banks of the Ilm, a Berlin 
play-bill was more precious than the page that recorded the 
iieroism of Hofer and Speckbacber ; and the fall of an old juniper 
tree, that had long shaded his classic villa, occupied a more iiii» 
portant place in his diary than the fall of the holy Roman Empirau 
At first, he seems inclined to shy the subject altogether, and, froni 
motives of state policy^ feels himself prevented from disclosing to 
bis patiiotic friend the true state of his feelings on the subject ojf 
ilkB Tyroleae revolt. On the 17tb May I80y, his letter begins, 

" There is a peculiar pleasure, dearest Bettina, in approaching tkciw 
whether with words or with tfaougbta ; but these wafJik« times, tha^ 
Exercise such an influence on our reading, put a gag ao less on our 
writing, and we are compelled, however unwillingly, to deny ourselvO 
the pleasure of expressing sympathy with thy most •rumantic and nost 
characteristic narrations.*' 

He then tells her that he had spun himself into a romance (tbe 
abovementioned Wahlverwandschafteit)^ in order to withdraw his 
attention as much as possible from the events of those evil times, 
which othjsrwise might act too violently upon his weak nprves ; juiflf 
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ytfiiliont ^budescemtiog to tay a single word more on B^ttina't 
ftvbttrite theme, he turns a few pretty sentences, and concludes* 
In al[ioat ten months afterwards, however, when the war had 
ended in the heroic death of Hofer, he 6nds it safe to say a few 
yords io satisfy his little Mignon that his cosmopolitan breast 
IS not entirely destitute of the noble feeling of German patriotism^ 
}§ .March 1810^ he writes thus:-r*- 

*'ToBkttiwa. 
^ De^r Bettioa,**-! &ai myself irresistibly coastraiaed to drop a word of 
^fttpatby witk thy patriolio sorrow, aod to declare to you how much I 
am moved by the same feelings. You most beware however, bow you 
aDow the capricious tricks of life to affect your peace so severely* It is 
a difficult thing to fight one*s-self through such events, especially with a 
^harME:ter whose daius to an ideal existence are so great as yours. ^Your 
last letter is already added to my highly-valued collection from your pen, 
and with it another interesting epoch is concluded. Through a lovely 
grinding garden, full of philosophical, historical, and musical views, yon 
Bave led me at last to the temple of Mars ; and from beginning to end I 
£nd the same healthy energy which characterises you — My warmest 
thanks for tbi^ — and may you still continue to make me the initiated of 

rmr internal world, and rest assured that the love and the constancy that 
owe thee for such a gift is ever paid to thee In secret. 

GOTHB," 

' This letter, though a little stiff and senatorian at the outset, 
warms into gracious condescension with the concluding sentence. 
Short as it is, it is sufficient to set the lively girl in raptures-r- 
^ Dear Gbthe/' she replies, *' many thousand thanks for thy ten 
lines, in which thou noddest comfort and consolation to me," At 
other times, she was not so well pleased ; the easy Geheim-Jlath 
once or twice ventured to write to his Platonic love by the bands of 
It secretary ; but never did he so without receiving the severest 
castJgation, and being formally obliged to chant a penitent pali- 
node. She charges him with being in love witb the heroine of 
lita new Romance, from whose rivalry, if she be not better than 
the ladies in Meister, she does not see why she should bave any 
tking to fear ; she reproaches him witb being more occupied with 
bia catacomb-speculations about the intermaxillary bone, than 
about the living love of her who only lives for him : she weeps, she 
prays, she satirizes — and how should the Geheim-Rath resist such 
an appeal ? 

There is a passage, but it is a long one, in the second volume 
of Bettina's letters, narrating her interview with Beethoven at 
Vienna, which it grieves us much that we cannot on the present 
occasion present to the English public. We merely mention it 
to whet the curiosity of our musical readers. We have already 
di9coarsed--K>r rather allowed Giitlie, Zelter, and Bettina Bren- 
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COiriBpond^DoC wilt do mucti. to strewi^^n As' io1il!'-b«« ■iA 
VfikKh *be great poet's fame is ioaaSei: dM puUioMMb loT 
£etlin«'^ can do nothing to shake it. Pc^aps (here i* •• 'CW 
miiei m litttaty history that lies so open as thac Af-Ootb«D 
hoaWtal i&^tniFatioO on the ona b*nd, iinl unquilifiol TCftfobotHM 
OD'theodieri to one party heiis the inpdnonatipa-ofiaaliD'Mili 
dignified poetic wiMkw ; .to the .other the/ pCifaiic*yn>fa<rf><rf*tt#Ml 
is-weak and triflitag, cold nod indifierentv' iqbotmQi'cbanKMk 
Ot^Bt nwn are seldom judged mtfa iiat)iuitiality,'ibe({Auka/ik«^ 
ttiighty infhenoe tnfitamorphoeeB all theif' preteR(M-ju0gc«'in» 
KtereMed parties. This i> predse); the-ca«c with'Gothe]i<lind 
Uw time is perhapg not yet come when men'b mrnds wiUhetMt 
Mnd oahn enough, to ' mink noderetely, and-at ' tfae< isbhw lint 
1»ortbily, o4 this eatnordttMry maHi. Meaqnhile^ thofe'-wNbiMle 
inin6U0 for a hasty deeisftm on* the poihF may' adapt 'tb«>i^oad 
<jM ipUn of compounding » charaeter of Godw aiiti'i'Qiilk^ 
g«niua from the representatiotM of both partiea; rabdiftddv^jW^ 
vvtlf by rules \Thich sound coDHnon sense alone cdatdiottfeit^lb 
us, and to many in this land, there is a criterion of JudgiMllt, 
more sure than ^ ' opposing -Vicfa of theAripttirclH 'fldd ^Ife 
Schlegels of either party can supply. That ciiterion it'Aie health 
and gladneas of bouI which we daily drink in from the' W<^'4ff 
tpiiitual benuty which Giithe has opened up to"U9, — Afe '{Wtt 
CAJoyment which a sympathy with the liair creations of bis ' ti6tA 
'dady afibrds us ; and, in lieu of all ostentatious eriticisnt apiiKea 
^uioh a mind, we rather choose to bffer up the pniy«r : ' ' "' 
' , *' O degli allti poeti onore e lume, ' ■■ ' ' ' 

VergliamI il lutigo studio e il grand' amorc ' '' 

Che mi hanno fatto revear lo tno volume ! " ' ' ' ' 



,..,a';n<(..-8fiO)-,.\^;5 ijCZ 

■I^f\ '"V'^i^ndi pUecilsche V6lk, ii 
\'tift(I pHvdttecktticher Bezieliung. V 
•"'jMaurer.:' (tlie Greek People, in its 
'' aiyl' Social Relations, before and aft 
'' peAdetice,''np (o the ist of June, iSi 
Member of the "Rojal Regency ol 
.■'[■'HeideTberfe. ^,18^5. 2 vols. 
9f,.Siate Jpfipfrsm QreekAfairt, Imd before Parliameat, iSSCH^ 

.■.}m-,.. . ■■,: ,:,. . -: ., 

itiov-orieinrthelcafltfevnibUa pbcuanena of the pfesoatidajF 
liASibeBii'llbc'fibsalge iaEuDope-frotni escitemeat to indifieitailet 
ftdm «Btbuaiaflai -lo i|>&th}','wbicb afew years fa »& poodnctfl 
atith Ire^peci to that nnfiDrtiuiateODtliitry named Greeon. ' Wn 
«t>tbsl>s)rppalfaf ofjqurtiBtDce' lib«t took: pirt-in.the omStMagaiof 
JthKUiir(>ntuttatBjibul>nbipJaisiiddiffereiit'tO|tb»pf«apent;rofflaliti| 
JutlW4iefileti:taiiteiita3',Was>it^tbat wethcab«licv«ibQr:to'be:io 
d*ngnr:tedialistiiebs,<aiuliJMffiiauppose hei> to.>be'CODtfint«d,*nd 
b»tpy^t<}S9i it thititkefoy ytte/tbtaotmi, and tbat aawuiirchtldith 
Miiy w«N!<)nf s>» ,%8 bsra tfarowmit aaidcP orFis itirnotrstfaicritbUpnr 
t»nUit»i»[n.thCa'mwasaoaiattflwilh the geheroHs hope distimt 
iM fqntsfleandwould oreatsfor Graeoe a h^pior deatiajfi' lifd 
^bat oiWtBpsthyiDotviitE aitocialed with tbe saJJileBiDg ccriivictioa 
4lwt,thMQ.pbtl40(hr«pic bbpes bare been deceived ; ' that tfad iveiy 
]9«ii£dfitic9< wbicb ihe plaotdia us lias beeHiiuned intO' biUerfiit 
44^ppbiitt«teBtl;.tbBt one own beaevolijnt but ignorant i i^ffiMtt* 
.^vpiiiaJ'BDti'bis^ tba ^dand by nbicb theeaergiei of lbi»' inte>- 
if^^Kigipdople'hvtB'beeDicnHbed^and the daorepitude of pvemi^ 
,tHi«).a0ni|ity b«a been cast«ver ibe youth of a alale utbidfa has loM 

dbbe hopes^yfttpresefwd die wea)(oo9i, of in^MDcy? ■; „ 

ili!i^be.,iligbt.wbich.baa recently beco thrown' on our [relation 
'j>tri(ti>Uie.iiar|Qui slates of the East, and the ooanexiiM-wbiph bae 
JjfWP :ti<«ced.and £oJlowed out in -all its minutest ratnifiGatiow 
itf^tweca the polilical projects of Russia* and' the caUMSiofidA- 
imdrflllzaMoi). degradation, and convalaion, is all the states, tbiit 
belong or.foimerlybeloiigtd to the Otionnii Empire, forluntf^/ 
relieve us now from entering into the means of. Russian su> 
premacy and success, of Mussulman administration; and policy { 
with which it is absolutely necessary to be in some degree 
at least acquainted, before it is possible to comprehend the posi- 

" A nioit liiignlir periodicil, rnlllled the " Ponfolio," hi) ju)( appealed, in which 
■ (eriri of nFcrci RouiBn and Fcuuian d«tj;>ftc1ie> ire in be publi^ed. Tbii is ft 
•Urtliag RiinoaDcrmeDt indeed ; alnnattae bold U be unrouDdrd. The fir>l H umber 
ConlBitu ■ lieipBtdi uf Count B«rii>luif (o the liing of PruaU, vbich. Ihoiigh loniewhal 
ilbitiuK, i> more tlian curioiuar inlereating, and, what ii mure iiupotlant, as stamping 
(he chantcter of (In exlraordloar; pablioitioii, it bean the itrongeit inlrmal cfldcnce Of 
■utbtotJdty. 
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tion which Greece really occupies, the designs of trhich sbemay 
be the object, the combinations of which she may form a paft,^-^ 
before, in short, the experience of the last events can be Udrfttl <» 
instructive. 

To reduce the question to its simplest expression — ^What wis 
the treaty of July f A convention to pacify the Levant. WbM 
were the disturbmg causes in the Levant ? Russian poKcy tod 
Russian intrigue. Tlie object, therefore, of the treaty of Ae6di 
of July was to strike a blow at Russiari influence; aftd Mrfe "hesi- 
tate not in asBerting, that it was the general contiction that sdeh 
was the object, and that such would be the result of thsit ty^eifjr, 
which conciliated for it at the time the support to<f adminMB 
of the public, and especially of the liberals of Europe. 

The object was to exclude Russian intrigue— and; If Htissiia 
influence is at the present moment rtiore ascendabt iti' Greece 
than ever ; if even it can be proved that the dejrigns of RuMUi tre 
more easily realizable now, in consequence of the fti^k*eas^d dls» 
traction of that country ; if, in consequence df fhwe dbtrwcfiwis, 
the Greeks turn their eyes still more tix^dly towards Russia tkin 
on the Fatherland of their hopes and historical recollections ^ hdw 
can we say that the treaty of July has been hitherto execute*? 
Instead of Greece being the pacifier of the Levant, *he Si hi t 
continual state of turbulence herself; and, instead of ihtittihg but 
Russian intrigues, she presents to Russia the best fulcnttit by 
which she can convulse Eastern society to its centre. Tt> Sec 
how much we have to thank the ignorancfe of our diplomatists for 
this state of things, we have only to cast a hasty glance on "fbe 
history of Greece ever since this boasted treaty Was signed* 

The first wise action we did — for the fatal eflPect^ of th* battle 
of Navarino, which led to the treaty of Adfianople, hate b^n 
sufliciently insisted on— *was to recognize the nomination to the 
Presidency of Greece of a man who could be no other tharir'Ae 
creature of Russia, and whose whole policy was directed tor ^ 
strengthening of the Russian party. On his arrival in Gf^iecc, 
the first administrative act of Capodistrias was to destroy the 
municipal institutions of Greece; for he foresaw the impossi* 
bility of carrying into effect any of his designs so long as such 
a bulwark of the national liberties remained. For the present 
argument, it is unnecessary to insist more fully on the system 
which had been implanted by the Turks, excepting ia as far as 
it gave the people a power of organizing and combining public 
opinion in sucli a manner as to prevent him from pursuing a 
system of anti-national policy as long as it existed. That be 
came to Greece having his mind made up to destroy these in- 
stitutions is now well known. 
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Ab soon 88 Aey were subferted, there remained no power in 

. Greece that could counterbalance the executive; all bis thoughts 

were, turned to duping Europe; and, as we find him wishing 

either to conciliate the liberal or anti-liberal party there, we 

obserf^ him conforming to the letter of his oath and calling a 

• national assembly,, preparing a constitution, or giving the legki*' 

■ mata cabinets of Europe to understand that he administered the 

country on the purest principles of despotism. 

The Or^ekSt who< had experience in electing their municipal 
..chiefs ftnd prinoiatesi were little acquainted with all the complica- 
tions of popular representation ; and, as soon as their demoge' 
TimU^ were no longer their natural adviser^), they were exposed 
to all the effects of corripptioo and intimidation, and to all the 
frauds lurking in the lui organique respecting elective franchise, 
. which prevented them from electmg men of their free choice to serve 
10 the National Assembly of Argos; consequently that assembly 
was composed principally of the creatures and nominees of Capo- 
. distrias, and into his hands was consigned, by that assembly, uncon- 
. Ipollable power, which he used effiectively for those ends for which 
. Russia had placed him in Greece. All the official documents 
relating to Prince Leopold have been laid before the public ; but 
. of course these documents can expose but a small portion of the 
yillany and deception connected with those events. Fortunately, 
nil exposure of the general system of his administration has been 
. made with siiflScient accuracy and detail by Professor Thiersch. 
, The Greeks bore with Capodistrias as long as possible out of 
respect to the high contracting powers. At last, national endur- 
ance could go no further* A revolution broke out, the object of 
which n^is to expel him from the country ; but its leaders desired to 
, deprive him of his office of President without an appeal to arms, 
. and they would have succeeded in doing so, had it not been for 
. the unwarrantable interference of Russian cannon, and the still 
. more extraordinary moral influence exercised by the Represen- 
tatives of England and France, enlisted in support of this fd^ 
reign interference. But when they found remonstrance ineffec- 
tusdy constitutional resistance opposed by the guns of the Allied 
Powers, and an alliance framed to save the independence of 
Greece perverted to its destruction; they sought their last refuge 
in an act which, however unjustifiable in itself, was prompted, 
we sincerely believe, by a feeling of patriotism, and was, in fact, 
the only means of ridding Greece of a man, who, fixed upon that 
little spot by the finger of the Northern Autocrat, supported by 
^England and France, relied on by the liberals of Europe, respected 
from the devotion of the Greeks towards their foreign protectt>r8, 
served by the vices and corruption, which he found or could 
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creatc^i and wbO|. tbua iM'tQed.nn^Miffrqulidfdb bjt>a'p«iw«r4MidliBMW 
sideration agaiost wbich neither tb« means inon Xb^ iatoUigenflc ^ 
Greece, could comf>je4ey^wa3i pennitited (ta>ii^9»li Ulft right oC^ari 
unliroited d^pojic j^nk^il^n^^ at)d .loijex^rn^^xiM^tB ^tticlUani 
aoce of anti-aaU<AiUli.ojr aoU<i9^ti«l>QD4i, jflbe pcmcucpf «* Areigli 

cpDqueron -.i. >,') ;*j.i>)ji; oj Iruu-^? ijjul.v 

The dagger of Mavrpmicli^Ji ft«9li]0l(s44f i^|% tisifiihfl bnaii^ 
of Russia; aud^ hadvthe(ffi.be9ivQne;9pafb i)£iiiteUigf#Ml/iQ^^tfafi 
English and French Cabine{»«uAY^ h^K^^lSUothjeanfldfitficaiiB tAhe 
docility of the jS^-ee^ patipiii», apd *q.W ^t«lttiaw«^«i;i>f tttdif 
iutense desii^e of repose after. sMcji l<]|f)g>dif6f«m9nQ^ tkaH ^i»sort 
that it would, have been $ mister, 4^ t^l^ u||i^Aj/aAilit|ivt<^Jbtiiia 
framed a goveroiD^nt aufScA^tlyii^trOP^ ilittdi popidArtJt<l>tiiafia^ 
the expectation of th« Qre^k^u fmdjAilly: tiQij<felUibe7/lbet»jdMt 
benevolent views of Bqrope^ .I\u|(.tl|it)ii:di^;jQ^ 
settling Greece was losjt byctbe 4i(dpmatii9iiagttillfttacktotl^ledBMiB 
iipmediateiy in the Senate wbQ.w«r4 aU QQiliin«i» MiCa|)aAiati«i& 
a right to exercise funotioni^ wbicbtjiadi^eyierUti^iigr^Idd to.tbtii 
even by Capodistrias bioi^lf* . ,Bk^iI^ i;|)m:ely>^9nflUlt^tixei»e<i)t) 
foreign interference invetsted, theoi. >itith;ai.cio#al^u^ittiaiilbonA|9 
which was the origin pf aU the fMb^quetiJt cc(nf«Mioto»aiidi€ODVBh 
sion in Greece. The Ru|^aq..s3{p4€inij>w^ipenpet««b«ltli^Lt|ifi 
nomination of a Commi^^ioa 44J?$oiiimiU^Q»ve9askmmtdi^^HU 
members pf which wer§ nptorMMslyi Qfi^h^^' j>«rl]t6tlWlli^llhfil biov 
ther of the late Prefident> i^iOian.yv^Otbadll^i^fediib sm^taihy 
word by setting at defian^^ thQ 4^mf9HHi dfi^qfenoie^Af^oide^^ilbq 
second^the notorious,, (^(x^ptroni* .'libe.iniwi»i«rfjCkteltirAw*a 
added, in homage tp libe natipnal fei^ii^jiii.ovdf^*,; lei mipiiia^ 
him with the Capodi|s^*iaD;pai;tyi Tbal;Jl^iopf»p«Mtfm»<ini9bbM 
rendered null, it wa&expr^slyj^qtfql^dt that) the ideoiaipni oCrilbo 
majority was to have thesaocjtion i^ ike nhIm>)^ ^i lo '>.»w/t; 3on 

About this time, Sir Stratford Canoiit^, piu»aing.lhroiifh Gceaot 
on his way to the Parley and witnessing in portion thfi.6rroRSr<lUl 
bad been committed, endeavoured .tg,atan€i^. Ihe iwouQdsiiof 
Greece, and recommepded for this f^rp^e fhati;tbfi .ptia^iieis 
accused on poI^Ac^l gvoupda should im^iedioi^lj^tboijoeleased 
from the dungepns; that an amnesty should, be iprocilaitDcd^.ia 
temporary government established hjn a- fu^pn^of ipar4i^si;i and) 
finally, that a National Assembly sbould bci.qo^v^ined^'AiMl 
elections institifted, in order to a$cfirtain. a0;.iDuch' asi 
the unbiasfed wishes of the natiooH . ,j m- > '> u^ . < . fi.u ».i) 

How these benevolent intention^^ wer^ frlkstniledLlo^jthe^drfiU^ 
dents of the allied povverpjappiear^ in^he.cprfespobd^itite'ofqPraf 
fessor Thiersch (appended tp hiftiir3f Arolumf^jwbQjttpbpud^lbaih 
with supporting^ in an unwarrantable manner^ '' the violent and 



<tf itoi«troiiltie»Ataii'Hli«iK^on')tajHtty'toi£tiglftR4. • It'n'nM^' 
leas' totdfiBcnbe Ibe^rettediMtett maMoKre'lit lArgti^ of the' Roit-* 
mttllHc^ d«p»tic8,'«tio eame'tbitber'utidev-a tfafetcdntdtf^-ftUiM' 
tlt«j|l*Wii'pMi>M«i -"It,M"nd«4f«n' to reoMMt 'tlK-iMfBlUatibt^ 
wbtcb seemed to Actuate Count Augu3tin's eoveTnmetit." 'W^ 
«uh'B)>Dtoit)|M«'tf[>He'f«Mofi» Wtiry lie'refe^-&l>'«tnlle«^to 
tbtua'wbon he \ookid apop RS'his'viGtiaw, or why.'father'in'tH^ 
trite Bpi[il'o£'R>iiMidi'diplmMc7j''be-tHlMk)ifed'a>^e^n^fs^ndit]'^ 
wbibh iwa> uitcii(lb4''*'ior'Surope^whllBt Stberib w*a tot i&i^ia;'* 
«w^i»ifb'M>t'te"enti«'^idla all -thfi' iliiM«i»reMHdti(JtA tbaCHi-^^ 
dlii<iia<l>ipK)this-biA)BOli' Wie )n«8'4mi-liMt^this-^dtki!>gied' Miv' 
Ililryvvud'ibriDg'^ttQ rMien'ddti-nlb'ttK' tioie^tMn (he prb»:Hl>td' 
aB^tiomlttwedideputKs-lttn'cbed upim '^po%, 'with the ^pl^hiis^ 
<k£tba<<Hba4e|i)«ti6iv.'4Dd'tk»olt''pbsBeHsit3n' of 'the ft^t dP^^i^rri-' 
^wotiy whiobia'fe^' hours tteftNieiihe fAisillftniinotls " conr/iiei-Hr of. 
Uontitehal' h^ sbfltidonedj l«Bving 'lea "dbttars'iit the j^tiblTC - 
di«8l.'i H<re> agoia; WH»a«"Opporti«irtJ^of' esfablkhibg'brtlta^Sn' 
|Sto«te/>! Tbei<«;ye4i of'sH wMre'turde^'toOoletdi At-'tKh 'tii6-' 
Wtn»>4ltrived<a>iNro«EKX>l'fron BugUiid/draWa up in i^Udtr ik' Mjit):' 
i^ivafrBhaweri'lbatl^GonfeFebce of IU>ih)on^oriceiVetl't(i»'th^ 
est)rasiDta4M"tt>'in <Creece hftd altefiriydcted'up' t6-(h^' fekdtif-: 
■MBdatteoKof'Sk'SiH^lAird'Cliiitihig', Hndi«ent4og them to fieri^' 
veid ii>i«iphoiduig»'goWrtirtientfc*aBed!upoi(ft"'iMstOHb/"pa/-tfel^ 
-'iHaddtMbctebaetMstt^'thecaaerbBd the ininisten Af the'lJiV^e 
pdwef^ imteled, '■at thetimb^^eiien' iheM' reeoi^ofiendaHpui koere 
made^ott' the fdrmmion ofa " gouvernemtirt mixte," we bikyg.Ao 
kbnt^VoM ini anerQngUhcttbe result wouM have befen beheflcial.' 
PhrtJeS'WeceWeailj' btltanefldl The RuBSHin party hid the eie- 
otllivk' plHMP in it» dwa brntch^' and the'constitntibnaf party Was 
DOt aware of its sWw preWoifderatiDg 'power. - But now dr(!:tiin- 
wUaoei -inre dbiOgei. Tbey badcbine into colFition, and tbe 
fiA«9ian>part7, wbicbibefore refused a)) eOdCe^sion, Was made ttf 
feeV-Uatown inberenl' weakness, 
wasoOBferMd. To dttire. tht 
boostitutienalipiavty t» ebare 4 
•hoWBitobe«n mpotent and ai 
mam iivhi8.<qale8< wbo 'judges « 
tivn, 'oMild 'onfy attribute to an 
ih^iiatoithxt disaord frooi wbtcb i 
the influence of Russia, which h 
fonagn' teeidtnli did not insirti 
wa'sl ptMsible^' tkef did innsti u 
ditdfgilQi0«'thfl *ouDtt7.'' We' 



t» tbc( letter of thfeir iiittfiMitiQiii, 1>ilt tbe 4tkang^ of ItinniiiBsliviQfs 
must b«ve profed^at Iel»t to the EDglithaitd French reatdwMiSi 
that B departure from tbe letter of their inttructiona wo^: h«^ 
been the only way to act up to tbe spirit of tbein* Bat bow did 
they fulfil even the ktter? Tbe senate, wboie very naBi^'is 
passed over in silence both by tbe protocol and tbe meai^raiMkiaii 
is again clothed with unconstitutional power by tbe i|esident% aUd 
commissioned by them to form a gdV€rnment4 The fiif t gofeio- 
iwenl proposed was of five^ in fwhioh the now triuOipipanl-^-HJke 
constitutional— ^rty were to be in the minority 1 r Bi*t, when 
Coletti would not endiM'e tbis^ it was obliged to a couv^jl of 
se^en, i» whiob again tbe aMij<^ty was of the Auasian party^ • 'Skis 
again was broken op in consequence of the renionatraAcefi^of 
Coletlii and finally a Council was formed of seven i four of whom 
were constitutionalists^ and three of the Russian party^ • 3nt 
mark, the proviso was added^ that no act could be legfil without 
a majority of five. The three Russians always held together. 
What could be expected, save the state of complete anarchy in 
which tbe young monarch found tbe country on bis arrivalt' ! 

Before tbe signing and ratification of the Greek treat^jifbe 
country had been divided into three parties^ English, French^ a^d 
Russian, in which enrolled themselves such influential persons iss 
placed greater confidence in one or the other of these powers wiih 
regard to the tstablishment of Greek indeptfideitce^ • We consider 
this division aa extremely unfortunate for the welfa^ of Greei^e, 
even from the commencement; but certainly since the ratification 
of that treaty it has proved nothing but a source of centinual dis- 
traction in that country, and consequently has promote tbe 
designs of Russia^ It was then clear that there could be only two 
parties in the state, tbe friends of Capodistrias and tho favourers 
of Russian designs^ and those who desired order» traaquillityi 
and good governnient; and that, consequently, no matter wl^at 
badge any individual bore, provided he was animated by pa- 
triotic intentions^ and bad sufficient good sense to see through 
tbe machinations of the friends of anarchy, be must be a frie^ 
of England and of English policy. Colocotroni was one of the 
leaders of the Russian faction^ His interest wan anarchy — bis 
life bad been spent as a robber. Andrea Metaxa, a Cepbaloniote 
by birth, was hostile to that power which had misgoverned Corfu, 
and was connected by personal ties with Capodistrias ; and, being 
a man of an intriguing disposition, and having little infiuence in 
Greece excepting what bad been acquired by intrigues, he «aw 
clearly that he could only maintain himself by Russian influence. 

Tbe first person whom we shall notice of the so-called Jinglish 



p^inf WM Zs/JTmi. He Had him ftritierl; I«Ader df tbc( |iti- 
mates of the P^1dpontie«ti». Dtiritig the lifetime of Ciip«di»trM, 
h^ ' btHi geneitlNy opfk)^ hhn* But tte wily preMtent bad 
M eontrited to spresd diflsemiofi atneng the pritnfftes of the 
Mor^tt, thatZftimi's ioftyence iii that proTitice was imteriaUy weak- 
ened; and, conseqoently, seeing that be cduld not hold his ground, 
he was frequently disposed to tome to tefms wift the president, 
tmd to recover his (est influence by throwing himself into the 
ii^ds of Russia. £aeh time he was orevenled from doing* tUs 
hy divers minute cireumstances, which it is neediest to relate^ 

At the period of the assassination of Oapodtstrias, he was hi 
H^dra, and he, wvA th^ present Greek plenipotentiary in Londm, 
WAS induced to irccept the amnesty from trfiich he had not been 
^nthjtitd, and d^^etted his political friencfe, because he saw tbht 
they were browbeaten by those two powers whose interests ibey 
l^ere defending* From that thne forward he became a Ruasian 
partisan, and hi the Council of Seven he held together with bis 
new party. 

But the man whose talents guided the EngHsb party was Prince 
Mavrocordato, a Fanariote by birth, who had no persona) con- 
nexions in Greece, but who, from having jomed early in the reto- 
lutton, and, htiving behaved in a manner creditable to hknserf 
M many crtttcal and trying occasions, had gained considentble 
teptttation for his ikilt in managing afimiiB, although certainly 
k general mistrust had^ to a certain degme, ofoseured h« po^ 
larity and diminished his tlsefulness. WMi his characteristic 
^gactty, he immediately perceived that, if England coatdaeted 
her policy with intetligence, tbe influence ef Ei^land in Greece 
must be supreme on account of her maritime ascendency; and, 
never calculating that we should ^till go on nerversely nis" 
managing our interests, he placed himself at tne head of the 
English party, which he naturally e)(pected would not only be 
supreme in Greece, but universal; and that, consequently, 
although he held by no district or province, be could be at the 
head of the nation. But, when he had met with frequent disap- 
pototments, and he and his friends had been ruined in their for- 
tuties and cha^acter ; when a price had been set on their heads, 
and they were attainted of high treason by Capodtstrias and his 
Successor, with the support and approbation of the English resi- 
dent, hot having a support to fall back on in tbe country itself, 
he naturally found that it was impossible to Support the interests 
of England, which she did not deem to understand herself, andcon- 
scquently, although he has never renounced the name of leader of 
the English party, his subsequent eflbrts have been to avert from 
his head the vengeance of Russia. This is a key to tbe part he 
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fectly'awai^ thfit'd^err tuottves wei^sappKfediiiiii* - ij>t>uubi»oI/l 
We pass over the conduct oltiin %t««lwv^iii4aiv;4)bcMMi€ldi^ 
should feesorry to* vidlat^ the ^ac)-ed> taws^dfihospibkty^bicBwe 
haveleart^d to respM ihthe£^dt>*aiid'W«kiisU»i«»boii6tUt(mdi 
the codduet'ofi the priM;ertbat<tfthp^'#fao tiavftitieVier dese#t^tlR 
constitutioiml pArtyv GoleCti' is lbe>fir$« mMk ihtt vk gUall^ineiii- 
tkm. His pohticd cottsia^efl^^^'is &<ytt^^e{tmeedi<ta^hibh«vMig 
espoualedMd put hiitis^r at lWt(e^ hf^nhbV^iuS^ ^part^jiinr 
France has- equally %ith £a^fid^:Mts^iM^$e*>iiiid)fntteb^ 
the fti^«ieMe ^he-^glJf bsre «(;«^fuW«d it^&ct^t»^i bufiitivttoite 
r6ferr«d to theinfluenc^ he pessesses^^Q ^)6iitti6tiiii$ sdd Jmiibeiii| 
backed by such poweifdl ^dvocateft ^»kit0fisutikityiRcmfm^uM 
chieftains. Astip^i^^ M^, we<U#l&^iid1lvn9tM<Jon<kQfi^ 
Dtti's political «oiisisteticyi^1raii^M^tO)^bi»filiiirict^ il^ik 
of the :£n^Ksh'pbity, but tie is lMuik6di% 4be^ifa]ihfienaed<Jof)aiie 
island!. • The'&^y of M^in^ 'fbhibh^6 ttl^nfri^blflflta^tePiitisMMe. 
We must not supp6serAat^ ia€A |)^otfie>jpiimsaiis Jofli Knglfi 
from an abstract love of this remote isknra^ ffik- ufbAt khmpqtM 
e^Midect themselves M^th ^Vfiolieyi fa6wieiwr adnititi|^o«ni:>d4iay 
be to tbem, if we not only neglect t» sufifiort dsosdtWboetnlsean 
Q9, but, rejecting the influence that is offerdd us; dM>pawBr ^fduch 
16 conferred upon us, betray theamterittl int^fesW th^fipeibavif'iit 
stake. Every man of repatalion in idi&'EUt willyooo % WMt^siak 
into dependence on Russia/becotnpi:omised:«i{piingt>usj/a^p«fll^ 
becoming a tusadheroas ally, will ettd<by biding «f«iil:<ibnt8'&>euii 
In the East, those '%vho are not fon^os iMVc'sgoiudtms^jllIii^H^ 
East; a straggle is going ooy tbougb noiseiefs^ycftBo deep aofLahf- 
sorbing M to leave no neatral ^noMUidi to'^adnJt'.pfiinttin(|iffeBCBt 
specttitor. England eiimiot anddedly 'arrivd at la tooiipecliadiion 
of. those mysteries of diplomboywhioh btvei been hitherto laiacraie 
eaolusively Russian^ but^ ia the i mean tiaiav ioiu^&r les^ktgocf^ 
she may take tliis as a certaih rule^ thait^obly thaseiwUo^'aiie 
strong by theirpositiveposstioqi who stand at)ih6.rep«gsntalfttas 
of local interests, can be at present her allies, eventfltitfapui^ftb^ 
afiect oontravy predibtttcons i whiles dn. ike x>thtr baodt nien, 
wliose uifluence and positioti bate lieen brought abodtbyifictitibiis 
meanife and who are not ialamatelyaQda[M»sbanly.eoiinivct<Kt)ii)irii 
.the interests they represent, must be in thii interostof Buaaifi^and 
more useful instruments if tbey ca» suoceed inapepctsemtmg them- 
selves as frieodi of England* • ^ 
A strong instance of tbis is actually fiareisbed' us* at Cotstffll- 
tinople. rhe Serasker Pasha calls himself of the Ei^iah {nrly. 
The odious financial sneaiures that he lias introdaeed have faecb 
th^ cause of most oC the late dtsqnietudeaiivthe Otteman tapirs. 
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Jttif lniii80iiaU» flrHcUoM 'li^re tbQMle4)toil9Ci« of Ihe tfnoceaaea of 
Mohammed AH,- tfl ia piKwed by tb«t able {pamphlet; '' SulUa 
MaboMudBiid MobiflMm4 AU." 

'A.llbe.ii^tiQidlipsMQibiy- waa.cooven^di Bnd» though the pro- 
Hooob^bfldc defljred tke r€i8idjeiit9 to HQt ii|) to all the recom«- 
skdfktioQft oC Sic . iStratford C^miiqgy eycvy imj^diment was 
thMmti.by ibueofcln th(».w»y of iU fCofiYOcadon^ It waa argtfed by 
tbeniilthdty Bikioa ftipdmce was^ tiaiQec(r SMcb ^ national assembly 
oau^< mqt /daltberale unlefio witb<hi« piurtiqipatioPi and yet (he 
pruicipairQaidniiar wbj^<tbi9y wiei^ oony(^ed was to ratify the 
subminfitiDn -of the pnnce<; mi¥i Mw th«^ lb« ^u^natitutaooal mem* 
iiaralhaeveltbc aadendeiifcfyiiibe «OQgr^M paw an act of «iiioe>ty 
tniiiiiQiir '>of .(bolevvboifaad reftwedi to .make any i^oncessdoaa t# 
^heoiu.H Iji)Ml6i<of the t^tt^ of the fiesi^enta, and the tefgiver^- 
«atibti of I MawrOoofdato. aod'hifl pafty^ who. nowt for the first 
•tiiiiev^ > sbomedt direot iddicaliovp of desedrting. the coostitulional 
.Moserthe atoenhly held its; deliberatiolii, untiU by s^me machi^ 
inaiioiurithat'WevareMUBwiUiag U> lear opeo^ia band of ruffiana 
tfiapersdd tbdm by ibirc^' 

vr,iMitmkmh^itknfienBiJl»^'yihoB^ on the 

oneelttDg bf/tbeaastmblyt^wsarevite^bjritbefesidenta^ aad forn>ed 
dL)nbwTg«ivefiHienlf<)faer«a.of. the military If aders of Greece, 
iaften ihawmg.btleBoptfid aad failed to ek^tt tba, Russian adoiiral 
.jfai tbciv plresidftttv/ ifiLiWf^ia iwaa tq rastoae tranquillity in 
-fibcQbcy.^itv/oannQttidMgine^ Theur first attempts were to out off 
the 'Fiffindi) tnaopsinitte 4aiia«ataii9s^ who were.mambing' tosave 
.lUe (differenttfioatmstsf; buty being Toiled/in tbesr attempts^ their 
-lioopa. ifnrb rent iq-pfeoeecal Ai^a^< i^ a motaeatary pause 
Jcmaed^.diinnj^Mifaichnthe ymiagi king. aad the legency arrived. 
fu^'We baqd notidaneH^rpan/the diatracted state of the country on 
ihair arrival. • ilfhis -^Bl fa^ itofideody kaotra by referring to the 
.^paocnais'^of the -day^ aadk>majribeieaaily oonceivad how daffioutt 
oeras 'tbe/ task whidi^tkefegatiGy bad taken upon itaalf, when we 
-addntoithiafonfutaoB furtbercamplioatiopswhick proceeded from 
antltb^^qdarten-' ' . -m n. - 

.i' >in theitteaiy •of May7tb|' 1(859, and the accompanying proto- 
^«ol0;;k'bad'be€tn etfnresrfy*sl^alaltd< that the regency were to be 
j^ thet peramient aad definhive genrenuneat of Greece,". until the 
imajovityitf' thet^oong king^ whieh was fixed for the 1st of June, 
"tttdS^iaad'-tka^theiyiwefei^^lo exerdise the aairereigaty in all its 
plenitude/' uninterfered with by aby > foreign power, • whether 
-finglisb', French^ Raiasiati, 'or<Bin^arian^ fbr^vstatad- the protocol, 
'-TffiSieraibe'anyiithbigi likeiallBioaflbatweta the- ta^ crowns of 
ifiaiarkrandiOtacte/ tbailiatliacd^tEurope is destroyed I 
xifffmi oonakh^ tUiaitaa>iaisoi|iedilnft ioatrstetad ^flsertioB, bat 
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BtXil, if it be 10) we must aify tfatt any inlerfereace on fbe ptft 
of Bavaria in the council of the regency was at least likely to 
endanger that balance. Now we find that the senate, wbicb bad 
been resuscitated by the residents, had been desired by the ling 
of Bavaria himself *' to surround the regency with its counseh ;* 
and, Gonseouently, we have Bavaria working in the interest of 
Russia. We do not suppose Chat the king of Bavaria wanted to 
subvert the monarchy of his son^ to bring about which he bad 
been toiling for so many yeai's ; but we bring forward the point- 
merely to show how Russia avails herself of liberal and anti-libend, 
despotic and constitutional^ monarchical and republican, conser- 
vative and revolutionary— ^parties, interests, doctrines, and anti- 
pathies, to make them all work for her own ends. 

However, the regency did not recognize this body, and it fell of 
itself, thereby proving mcontestably that it had not the natiopd 
support. A government was then organized, consisting of Mar- 
rocordato, as minister of the finance ; Fricoupi, of foreign affairs ; 
PraMes, of justice; Psyllas, of the interior; Smalz, a Bavarian, of 
war; and Coletti, of the marine ; and it was the known principle 
of the regency to give every man of capacity an opportunity of 
attaching himself to the royal government, without distinction of 
parties. Strangers in Greece, the regency were, of tx>urse, 
cautious at their first arrival. However, they were not long in 
perceiving the necessity of disarming the Palicari, who were, 
mdeed, abandoned by their chiefs, and were roaming about the 
country at large. In this measure was involved the future destiny 
of Greece. In the carrying of this question, we are bold to say? 
lay the whole of the difficulties that presented themselves to the 
perfect and final establishment of the Greek state. 

The success of this measure declared loudly the state of the 
question, proved the fallacy of the alarm which had been so indus- 
triously spread, announced the success of the royal government, 
and showed how easy Greece was to govern. 

The country was divided into nomarchies, with the governors of 
vrfiich were associated councils chosen by the districts. Tfaongh 
diis was not goiiig far enough, it was still an approximatioo to 
the principle of Eastern governments, and similar to the ayans of 
Turkey; 

Their next measure strikingly illustrates the errors that Euro- 
peans, imbibing notions from the centralized administrations 0( 
Europe, are liable to fall into when they legislate for oriental 
populations. The country was distracted ; lawless bands were 
strolling throughout the provinces ; robberies and excesses were 
committed, and the best way that they could conceive to restore 
order and tranquillity was to establish a gendannefie. This syitem 



ofLfip\\f^ ^SiSr ^icmt^sixy to pfienX^ practice, apd^ i:owequeiitIy« 
ajflfbrci^d grounds of complainti of which the partisans of Colo** 
CQifft^ arailed fbecn^elves to spread dUconteqt ftmopg the people^ 
Ajfi ifipx^tsiut pa$9;^e ip Capadi^ri48'3 history ^bQuld have shown 
Gej^ffil Jtlej'depjf. that ther^ Mfer^ o$ixer mt^m of tranquillizing 
iif^ i^o\ii}ijfy ipore (congenial to Greek habits. At the period 
\v& ^I)ude tp, Greiece was qyerrun with robbers^ and the pea* 
aaj;itfy pf^ the. disturbed districts capi^ forward and offered to 
Cfip9di$tri9^ of ^eir pwp accord, to put down Uiese bandits, if be 
wpi^lif alIo\^ them. This was after the nmnicipaliti^s had been 
^^iFf^y^^t but ftill thf pracpce of responsibility for the peace of 
tbfs ^js^jct rep^M^di as 9, familiar idedj in the minds of the people, 
iu the same way as th^ r^spppsibitity of counties ipi England for 
ikf^ destruction of property survived, after the appointment of the 
afieri^js had be^ tfJken.put 9f th^ hapds of the people and vested 
ii^ th^ crqu ^^ It did not ^uit Capodistrias at that moment that 
robb^ii^s $bouM cease, for the affair of Prince Leopold was 
pf&fidiug^ butj.as soon as that pripce b^d.renonnced all pretensions 
iQ^iiG /prowu, robberies were put an end to exactly in the man-* 
n^r >!Ke have described, viz.^ by the peasantry arming themselves, 
a^ . each defending th^ tranquillity of his own district. The 
organization of this gendarmerie we merely mean to point out as 
d^e<:tive iu principle, ^nd affording a handle to Russian intrigue* 
T^ boi^y,we believe, vvere well conducted, and gave no grounds 
fpr complain^ af individuals, and« as troops, in the subsequent 
^m 9f C^olqcotf onif they distinguished themselves by zeal for the 
royal goveri^ment 

Tbo ^i\anf:iul measures of Mavracordato next pass under our 
review, than which measures (;ould pot have been devised more 
detrir^euial.to the tranquillity of Greece* Under the Turks, the 
tj^e^ were l/^yied by the municipal chiefs at their village diets, 
an4. handed over to the farmers of the revenue. Capodistrias de- 
stroyed the municipalities, but, continuing the farmers of the 
Tfiyc^w^ these levied the taxes directly, which proved a fertile 
soMA'c^ pf misery and coavulsiop. But Mavrocordato, not look- 
ing to the principle, but n^eiely to temporary expediency with 
rpg^f^ \o filling the coffers of the state, devised a plan which 
be said would, and, perhaps, it might, save the state thirty per 
Qentf ; ^y abolishing the revenue farmers, and instituting in their 
Si^ad t^x-coUec(ors, dependent jsolely.qpon th^minister of finance. 
When we remember that these were to collect direct taxes, we 
m^y well conceive that this was no transition for the better, in 
favour of the peasant^ On the contrary, the tax-collector being 
oqly responsibly to the minister of finance, it would be a long 
tixu^ before bis peculations apd extortions would reach ai» ear so 



^,i9tail?t*^espe^i^Jly 19 the .^jfepreaiji^ei^J 8t»»e q(i tkA^cowM^, PMi, 
even It 'coui plaint? dwi reach bis etr, thej.wQU^ 4»4 4t.pP!r 
QCcui)V4^3. He also produced a grjQat d«al, of xliMa^i^f^it^iw 
Ibj a^sertiQg tb^ right of the state over cQli[UPop3^iyhiQhrh«d,bci|i| 
'held froixL time ipmemoris^ as paalurager vp<)^iri;9g^.)lQMm 
to show ti^Ie for vifhat they had only prescriptive ^pght tOi.nlCkfm 
were inouotaipsi woods, and uncultiva^d |ands» xighta thu^ M 
atwpjj^ beet) respected by the Turksi according ito a p>a;|riiB,pCl^ 
Turkish Xawj, that " custom acted iipop is aBove,.bm'%i Tim$ 
measures excited great discoDteut in the oouotryy whwhrwaA i«r 
creased % thq, previous measni'e of the ydiabanding of dp^rp^OPii 
Tkis ^implff-Jpoduded peasantry, who at fir^ i^aicad at tbe htti^ri 
felt commou cause^ and had their afii^tions sofar.alifiiilrtedAaii 
th^, regency, . , , :; .ijH 

;. ^l^ Aw^» ^?^^f ? mpst ^rtQid^ble- couspiEafy^^na^etifOrit 
j^ginsi ttie . pQwef , of thei . regency,. ^hichdjvidjea At^iiiAi^jliM 
firapch/^: one.waa headed by ColocoUoiii* tb^ A^jeqtfpft-wWfh 
was an. a^dr^s to the Emperor.of Russifi toir^fnOKe d>a,wb#1^ 
^^S^pcy, proclaim the majority ,of the. kingv apd |^ccrl;tW 
J^u^iaQ faction at the head olattms ;..lh0 otl^er, bejog; cogfk>iit»d 
by Cpuut ,Koma, a Zaatiote, whose Russian' pecMUlecMons lam wdH 
)^ovvpftasweU as bis being connected hy^ miurriage wijtli 
Qu8t^v^s Wrede, forfoerly . a' zealous piartisaA of Capod 
i^nd tie^ of intimacy hav^ subsiistpd nH along. betwaesi tbe* comtt 
and Colocotroni. With.this latter consipiracy was40iuu»cied Cbnit 
X Ai'i^anaperg's secretary* I>r., Franz ;iAs pbjecliwafiiitoi^Dra^ntii^ 
Kingof Bavaria to dismias M» "von MntuaTm4G^mfsA*li$y4osii^ 
and to coiistitute Count Arippspfirg.aole regefkU ^ If^oeidMcn^ 
i^Qr the other, of these conspir^estSiKceedtdi^ Col^^olixAii mw>fk 
jlak? tb^ law into bis oyin bands, and eject the regency bg^i 

The perplexity of the regency on ^is discovtry .was 
iCoiint Roma fled, to Zante; Colocotroni arid biapafty, and fid 
Pranz,^iere arreated ; the latter was scet faaofc to jWma» afttoa 
alight examination before the council ^f the regency^ TbeioMl- 
.ter was not probed to the bottom. His papers were returned la 
himi Mread ; the majority of the retgensywere contented nvithr pn>vv 
ing his guilt, being unwilling ta go further, ffom4loti«ea^of>fbD- 
Jieaoy and political expediency; for, bad any cfaavgrbeen breight 
home to Count Armadsperg, it would hare been iflrpesaibU le 
try Coloootrooi, and in a^ord it wouU have .cempiomisetldfar 
very existi^nc^ of the itaonaifchyi • . ; •' i - ..»• ' .^ > 

There was a long delay before !the tiialof*CoioeotrQtii.came 

on, owing. to the difficulty of getting thelpe^aantfjr- te eoole 

•Arwand to give, evidence against a man whose nlmevraiiceA- 

' oeotM with terror. The trial lat last .took {daset >the. prosncotictp 
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<*WW«tbl«tea«^^l3f mH i^s^.^^o. althoitgh a couolryman 
nW<bJf bw*,*^g§stej'^siicfi*fttre|tcy In tlie Greek language as 
»?^!ld^tt^e*'irt^'fffe ^GVeelc'' coarts' extempore. He had for- 
«*^y>^ttrtgV({slrfia HhfsteFf by triV intrepid and splendid de. 
«W^/bf*'MAV?oi^idi2^«»H^ Uhmti6ned hy the European powers, 
•imyundrti l^«tti4lflft^teytii?'Bts, and iu the face of a packed and 
tefeibHf' tt'ifctfAa^:' t»l^»^Afe cmiT^.bf thl^ trial transpired some 
%4vA$U»'nMH»/^i»H''^}H>V^d fhe4ntiit)at^ connection prevailing 
tmiXen' em^ti^i '^Hmih^ Viitrfirtl'df' Stl PeterAtrrg. The 
t«fcl«6«^l#^6tiili>iWl(?ffed^«f'U i^to^ and sentenced to 

4Wftli^q\**feip ft^wWiefc^ahls^'lramintited to imprisoiitnent fot 
fmmYii^H'/^eiM^iAh hsnWi sudi ^ it is; M^as chiefly attributable 

Before the explosion of the conspiracy^ arrived an envoy 
HmsP^^^fmtitii^/ #(u>^^hM pretribusly visited Munich on a 
Mf^cMiintbldn; ^dT'irtke^ purt)o66 or '^xdilng the king of Bavarit 
«Mifeti<tlte^^i^^ the regency. 

^fy^pft»lfoeM^ibM<^7|it^f^e§sly (A«(Mt^'tt)h will of the majoritjr 
^H\^4^mijf ^fHiio-hk ^tfprieme; drid here we h^v^ two coiirts 
iMitiii^<«^ili»itfci^t^iidvi^a,>itd/wfailst tl^is regency could not be 
Mgw anK ititfta'tfislttft^yeribd^byany pidwer, we find every engitie 
itftiiri^rii^tf Al?H4dritt<t<»lstib>vert them. So littfe contented wert 
Atit^nq^^'ith t^ iCMidciet of M. Catvicazy, the Russian resi- 
ltont^thii|]«wik^d^cid^d'4n thmreonneilliy retjuest the court of 
Sli<^i6f^folM^$)^4^)ll4^lri|n$ Mid%hefr thk was intimated to M. 
i3*n^iraeiy>hittwlf,>h^iprb)yiuc^^ a ^el^, Written by Count Arman- 
^ts»^^i(Ite«Hit''^N<K0l^1t^ej'lrtiw former said that M. 

^BimBodiyikiii ^v^mu^^tj^^Mii^mH^^. It itost be ^^b^rved, that 
flMmiOtolMMMpei'g^Uad 'bi^ii ^lh|st<»d, as president of the 
c4XifiQllviri'TdganQy,^tlPtt|^1tflk'0fi4diMnn)rtn^ verbaHy wiih 

Aeifpre^ iceaktewt^ dil'iilhtnalf^^^viliehihad btbn ileltied before- 
ii4Iidjiio «tMeJ:qouii(Mv buttaow'C^ttt'Avinaiifspei^ found hiinseff 
«albbri;«ik; tK)iicolnb«*U)«ie vilh* foreign courts; not only inde- 
-^MRleriUy of/biiuqoUaii|giies/but in eitpress contradiction to whlit 
ikhmb^tkfisai «kaci«lif dfoA, we^a^ nt a iocfe to knoglne : certain 
it(Tis;tratnbeJ0idbafsratvM6n«i oflb«^)*dgetlcy were e«tre«nety aug^ 
•ainileds^yoiKC09t>iag'ilti«t ^thei^ was ft divtsion in the cabinet. 
UhTkitixm90p99miiMli\n^wi wbkh bad be^tt placed in the hands 
«f HdssMytattdiwbtcbwdb ^ibrhwpl^ooe of the origiMl determining 
fliujn^iofobi^pi^aniii dbsigns; Was the identity of her religious 
creed with so large a portion of the population of Turkey. The 
SaarfM!dtai(9igaAli^t1mptM into the southern provinces of 

'UFinrkeyiwBferapfistlts* <rf -afakhi not partisans of a government. 
-T4£ i^litioal infiuefaceof Rnslia spread from the altar, and the 

•anarchy and subjeotion of Greece 
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amy be tmioed baeki through heroic devotion and patriotic uptni* 
tl0ns> to reiigiotis sympathies at the disposal of the wily cabinel 
Hf the hff North, in whose hand the symbol of self-denial and of 
Mht the cross, has been converted into a daggen The labanm 
of that faith bad been erected in the city of Constantitie ; it waa 
ilow t& be transferred to the marshes of Poter. The patriarch 
•f Constantinoplei weltering in his pontificals on the tkreshcM of 
tiiesafictoary, a splendid triumph of her diplomacy, had desecrated 
the ancient shrine ; and, while this awoke an implacable hatred 
tween the Crescent and the Cross, led the adherents of tbe Eaat< 
abnrch to regard with a new feeling of respect that Nordiero, ttnit 
ktvidlable, sanctuary of their faith. In Greece a new Mow was 
struck at their ancient predilectioDs by Capodistrias, who, aevering 
Ibe religious and hitherto inmlate dependence of Greeoe on the 
a&camenic patriarch, became himself the lay vicar of the natknal 
Greek establishment, as representative of a master^ whoae |preda> 
eessor had equally replaced the pontiff of Rasiia in bia smprndit 
famctiony^^ 

The next step was of course the positive vecognitioD of the 
emperor of Rwssia as chief of the national ch«rch <»f Greece. 
Netselrode, in a letter to Cdocotroni, had impressed aipoo kiln 
the necessity of preserving the unity of their fathers^ fmiikf which 
wm **etkog€thtr'the condition and guarantee ^f theirnaiitmal pro- 
^elity.*' The Russian resident had twelve ecelesiasdca) ^tatkk 
43t different grades, imposing by their appearance and costaine. 
A man of war, especially despatched from Odeasa thromgh ihe 
Dardanetlei, had conveyed to Nauplia all the paraphernalia of 
ecclesiastical representation, — ornaments, pictures, nrasic, cboris- 
lers. Beside the manlion of the Russian mission, in front df 
King Otho*s palace> arose a chapel of equal dimensions, wtseae 
^alone, the Russian proclaimed, the orthodox conld worabip^ ««d 
by which alone Greece could be connected with the nnity of 
the faith. But these welMaid schemes were frustrated by the 
determination of M. von Maurer. He was not anflkieatly in- 
farmed on Eastern politics to conceive the re^annexation religionely 
of Greece with the patriarch of Constantinople, and even if he 
' bad, the project would at that period have been impracticable ; be 
therefore adopted the middle course of an independent Gredc 
synod, and instantly the Russian minister and the Russian parly 
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* In Montinegrin, ou the death of tiie celebrated priest and governor of that sincoUr 
country, his nephew, a lad of twenty, was called lo St. Petersburg; and the civn at* 
thoritj in his native land was there, as it were, conferred open him through hit coine> 
tr««ion M archbishop bj the Rastian Patrianchl Russia has atteaiptrd, bMtkiotyet 
taoteedrd, in rendering the Armenian Church of Constantinople dependent oo ihe 
Armenian Patriarch wittiin her territories at Erivan. The tale remold of tbe Qtttk 
Fatriaich of Coastantinople la aaoiker ilkMratioiu 



jmicUrini^ the npo^tucy of Qrttce from the faiA of her anocAtotM 
lyvhite M'«taxm proi»pted the revoluliootry spirit of Maina, bjr 
telling the stnaple peasantry that the Paaagta of Tinos had been 
eem to shed tears of blood on hearing of the infidelity of th^ 
Kmf of O reece.^ 

* • Bat-to return. In the course of the examinatioa of the eonr 
eptrators, several important facta came to light. We have befbne 
hnentioRed that it was the intention of the regency to eatabliab> 
^gdvemment which would avail itself of the capacity of every iHf 
eirvi«kial without regard to his previous history^ Andrea Metaxa 
^aras the first \vho was nominated to be councillor of state* He 
«ras also made nomarch of the important province of Maine. 
His intrigoes in that province, and his connection with Coloeo^ 
tilsiii^ came out in the course of the investigation. He waa cot^ 
Iwquentiy dismissed frotn his nomarchy» and sent as contul^eoeral 
to €«rov He did not repair to his poet, pretending that he vfm 
obliged to go to Cephalonia to take leave of bis friends ; and 
there he lingered until he had got up another conspiracy, which 
btt>ke oot about the time of M. von Maurer's reca4l. As ColetU 
.^was thdn at the head of aifairs^he was advised to retire to MareeiUea^ 
JSograpboi who had been nomarch of Arcadia, where the conspi*- 
tuiy broke out) for having cuipebly neglected giving information 
-to the government of their danger, was deprived of bis provioce^ 
slid sent into honourable exile as minister to Constantinople^ whece 
he immediately boisted Russian colours, as is proved by his at- 
tempts to disturb the march of the Turkish government^, bnt 
which it is unnecessary to enlarge on here. Pra'ides^ Psyllas^alHl 
Tncx>upi, were removed from the ministry for similar reasonsi the 
latter being sent as envoy to England. The ministry was then 
jtemodelted, Mavrocordato was taken away from the fioancas, 
ifor which he had shown himself unqualified, and made secretary 
'for fofeign aSiairs and of the marine. Coletti was made minister 
lof the interior, to search out the afi^air. Schinas and Theocarts, 
devoted firiesids of Coletti*s, were made ministers of justice and nC 
vfiflMn^e. Tbe former was a cousin of Catacai^'s, bat that did n^t 
n^iader hiiti less hostile to Russian policy, as is proved by liiB 
being M^ von Manrer'e principal assistant in the institution of the 
^ati<mBl synod, and in his strenuous exertions at the trial of Cole- 
/COtroni« 

Count Armansperg, in his efforts to save Colocotroni and his 
associates, was supported by Mavrocordato, as well as by the pre- 
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^ The cb»pH did not cone out till two month* after Uie doid of etpacation, hm Udf 
it oDiy BO additioiMl iiluslnitiou of tlic whohf •cbeiue, beoeu^ M. tou Maurcr't preiii|>- 
titade had anticipated by a sudden and unexpected decision lh« long diiciiMiAOS 
which Russia of course expected on to knotty a qaestJon. 
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jwdg«)?i,\V|Bfe'M8P)?f}(ied from thpirfupctions l?jr,% newim^jfla^a 



ta)^ Iflo account tUe diffiquUi^ which the ijegj^i^cj? Ut)Qw:^ W'ff^^ 
U^cjy ,co^lc( ^9t allow influential men to t^mm in ^e c^ui^ 
y^ith tbe.flje^fls.pf ifl)Lr^M^i\g against tbpm apd qpq^binipjt thq^ 
eiBfft|rt«t /^IfJjo^g^ tlje, jcppduct of JP. Sputzo at Pans, who find ^^ 
transferred as n)ifti3t«r.^oi S^ Petersburg, for tlf^ p^reaj.RurijW 
«|fjW€;vj?nttpg.hi8 coil H510W with. Pp^zp di Bcnigp, g%ye ^he9i,f^e 
tfl,exj^ectfrwi'.lhpir,nevK.agp^^^^ , j, .... ...,^ ... 

^, I^fje jegepcy now threw therop^elve? entirely intp the hapfl9,,p( 
^p I^lisfitutipna.1 and national p^rty. And. determined 9p Ipl^fil 

<9i ^IftX t|>p pm^u^^tipn of t}i^ir,nvW<^*^. M'l^ >«!l»s!ftj%^ 
trac^^pjvf yf Greece, had pr^vppted tliem, fro«i.^;o9eMng ,|^'i^fv^ 

J^^j^pqce^yefbeirWvingdelayi^ld thisj^ill t9 l^ay^t^WR M^mr^PWfll 
^i5i;pr^.I^U D.th|iv, i»^^"9,/Qr JrauqMilliziiPgi.the ypt^try.#ri,ja«4 
nji,i|is,t )f^v^^ iW'ed, for, JTcoufi. the tiipe. of thpir.arAval,,Cixepce. n«4 
been without any recognized municipalities whatever: of course, 
tfije regency cpuld not recognize the DenoogerpiUe^ aai es.t^blif h^ 
by Capodistrias, and consequently the villagers Wiere without ,«i)r 
)0ca1 orgai)iaation, to which they were €0 much attached** 
; Had the municipal bill been the|r first measure, the power of 
Cfolocotroiij and hi? fatction would have been instantly fiardj^aed, 
for- we. do not know a people more easity direeted tbtin Ai^ 
Greeks : indeed, the convulsion of that country can only be attii4 
buted to the handle thus given to the intelligence of Auasia*. if 
•iieh bttd been tl>e case, we are equally sure that the centralieed 
police of the gendarmerie would have been uncalled for; sini:elh4 
9^tem. o^ guaranteesbip, which is so intimately connected wkhtliie 
pirin«ipka of municipalities when the elections are amtiterfered 
^th by law, would have made every peasant arm himself to prolecl 
the intereists, of his community. Besides, we may hope tbalitbeD 
die regency had seen the value of the system of maniciMlidei 
forther than they appear to have understood it; viz. asitconne^^ 
fU^f; with, the levying of the taxes* that the change effect^ hy thm 
iwottid tiot have been from farmers of therevemketo^pb^riot^tiii^ 
fepWfectdri. but th^t the municipal chiefs wotiM KaVe trdii^faittS 
the revenue directly to the central government. The dimculues. 



ttWfe^er, -tHat 'the U^ncy 'Kad'lo' 4yrufcglfe''ii^'Hiirt;^rfe ^l^aj; 

Mad^A O^ef to' jthe^lillagers Vt'oulc} 'have'b^bfi' takeh 'pbisHrtmt'o! 
ti'lHe' Rlissiaiifaiuoii, Biit there ^y^re 6tli6''aislf^ctnf^-ci!r. 
c^ii^st'ailcfe^^ as ev'eiit^' Tiav^ shown. It seernb,' not'^^lh^tantiiiij; 
iH =tlii" [ii4)toculsi that ttie regency w6re^ n<it ietWy "iiiAepkttdeta 
of t|i^ |kinj of Bataria, and that he ^'onid bfe alai-mdtl'by 'a^fAjia^ 
tPtit^, ^ga'inst'Which, as repubUmn bf j'evalnt&inarA, Hdaiia'cMild 
1^ ^a^^'excW^ all his antipathies.'' He ther«lfJ»^.Wt(tiKI tbkf &»s 
^fisW'tb' ten* i' ready ear'" to the indnuatioiia thrbWh dftrfby KiJ*. 
Msitt'ttlploitt'dnsts afad "by his secretary for foregil iff^t^'BaWrt 
Glij^J'^ds'^ f^aiiitig to Russia, is well kiiovrn. An^,' JHti<;ed;'^H 
?h*il'fe(WtiHiiiients ofGermanT arp so prortrate Ijfefore Hi^'sractti^ 
t^rtriftff RtisBia.'iha'tfte'kfhl of.IftiVkriii ddrt: -not hitheTiW -a 
H|ii'(^l^Htlfat'*buld' exqite thfe j^^loM of'thiat >0\<rffeK' '' ' ' i" I-"- ' 
■"'llii^ ttifea^'*rei'dthoiigh it Satisfied ihepeoBfe,iveat^'rridM^ 
to find fault with, as it tramniellW, by inHriTWeWblt ' dikbpS- 
WtiifJriM 'tH'liilJils if "tlie p(!'opW;'If mk ilitfeiid^d-lA bfTap 
liUawl ay bdyiible, bui still' tbfe 'rcgeilijy ^'ere rlllSgiififetf by 
Ellto^^"ftl^!ra' and by tiot'tindtrstandllig ptVftcilil tli^ ap\jk of 
Ei^td^ habits an* itisiitiitions. Thisita mistake tbat'EitrOjietfjrt 
irtWjIs TdlV Ihto \vhenever they undertake to administer 'Ea«^/ri 
tr'dliniti^s, Uhicb eveo Eastern legislalbrs commit when tb«y ^^t 
^recttid #tth iif^as tratisplatited from'Europe;snd u)eaOrely'ea'n.| 

''"Wc cannot iirfp here imetliiig a iiole frem " Turk* j end Il» RM<MJcc'eii'''(in™4 

l(*Mtn|tifwl>MtiwriMcdtMittlil>ti;. ' ' ' i ' i" ' '.'-' 

" Tlie folkiwit'e inoidttit miglit gm cvlonr lo ihc auipicioi Ibnt 'hi (Count t>|MJ 

4i»lriiJ>w^ll0.tJ™«;c»ilUiiperJ'fclacaiiBinL»rca'*iih the m'uiicipal <^re>'>iH<F^> 

tti'd" preJcleTniTiiallon lo destroy 1 1. Bemg qursliuned UyPtJineC ^.'ei-mif 

VUtttrM R<l|iia;tM<h>tlit iUU>« la wUcli 1 xll'ibUMd lilt ftlluK- 4f Ot(>6UbUUk'iN 

S*ecft,I*»«prM««ii 

ri^'iirhl9'onu»ioni.il 
%k oxK hDld snd ail 

f h^d wilh liim on (hi 

itrnr. ' I rrm.rktd la i 

dMlip, ifM «My, Biid I 

tyie of .Ibe Ipng amxei 

viclipii from mj nilud. 

. r* Dm> *oI th'n (hn 
kaoif tor ' thing of Ibe 
occpt tiirough the ii 

Nolhing. iuHced. iIitc ' 

MiMUtiM and cvnibii 

object liTcn tu oruuiki I 

}f Itw ccnlraty.TiuiT I i 
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nat be very levere upon tbem when we have committei;! gravec 
wroTS than th«>e ourselvesi in Indiii. 

' 'It wu in coiwetj lie lice of this measure, that M. von Mauret 
and Mr. d'Abel received their recall, for they expreasljr con- 
Mvencd tbs inaEFuctions which they had received fiom Munich 
ttavnih the Bavarian charg^-d'aOiiires, M. rie Gasser, to fwllow 
m tke wake of M. Caiacaz^. General Hejdeclc was left, aV 
though he had tendered his lesignalion ; but in M> Maurer^a 
Btead wBi Milt M. Kubell, whose p red i lections may be understaod 
bytba ainiple circiiaistance that he was bearer of despatches to 
the Riuiiau envoy, at whose residence be alighted. Thus Gene* 
n\ Ueydeck was in a ininoiity, and was attempted to be placed 
m tha same position in which Coletti was placed after the assas* 
•inalion ot Capodiatriu. However, he refused to attach hi) 
name to a law abolishing the liberty of the press, and, ai soon as 
king Oilio attained his majority, be insteutiy left the country apd 
ntarned to Bavaiia, 

On (he recall of M. von Maurer and M. d'Abel, every e'ffort 
was directed by Count Amiansperg and the court of Bavaria to 
4rean the young king from men to whom be had been not only 
penanktly bat politically attached. Count Jenison, late envoy iQ 
iSi^and, Was auit to support Count Armansperg. Aide-de» 
noipi} phyaicianB, artists, came to surround the youtig king, 
and BO well did they work that, before he arrived et his niajorily, 
be was induced to sign a paper promising to constitute Couut 
Atvansperg arah-chancelbr of the kingdoos the qaomentbe was 
.aeated on the throne. 

We aball not uotice this introduc 
country that has never known the d 
dalisita. The count has thus extortec 
•«verahadow the young monarch, and i 
gatirest This was attempted by Cap 
^nences he stood responsible and si 
tered under the royal name, bas the 
Wtbout tfae king's Hanctiou, though thi 
papers without the previuus signature 
t^ odium of every measure must full 
king, or else upon the ninisier nomin 
^ilst, if there be any measure thai 
bation, we have reason for asserting t 
t» binMlf. 

There is one measure of Count Armansperg's to which w« 
would particularly call the attention of tlie capitalists of England, 
The Greek ktans, raised at several tiroes, were guaranteed by tbe 
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nadoBal lands, and the ainbatsadors of the three powers, in their 
conferences at Poros, expressly declared that mo inmiciai measuw 
could be entered into that could at all invade the impreaeriptibfai 
rights of these capitalists. It was always a deairabie object ta 
<iistrihute these national lands amongst the peopki ia ordet tm 
convert the lawless palicari into peaceful agriculturists ; yet ibci 
rights of the capitalists were always respected by ibe QreAM 
themselves^ as long as these claims conid not b^ compevaated oat 
pf the public treasury, and consequently the measure was ahvaji 
deferred until these daims couM be indemnified •i>y th« state* 

Count Arnaansperg has cut the Gordian knot. The natsonai 
bnd^ and property have been put ap to sale, bonds baviag been 
previously issued of €000 drachmas to each fantnly to enable dieoi 
to purchase. Thus we do not know what guarantee is left, of 
what security the capitalists have now for the repayment of iba 
debt. The measure was intended to court popularity ia Greeea^ 
to destroy every interest for Greece in England, to ruio the cka* 
racter and credit of Greece in Europe, and finally to promla 
convulsion by the introduction of an impracticable meaaare, and 
corruption by the sanctioning of public dishonesty. 

The results correspond with the means that have boea emi^ 
ployed, and recent advices give us reason to believe, that navar 
was Greece, even in her times of greatest apparent dangert ia aa 
deplorable^ hopeless, and helpless a condition as at the preaant 
moment. r 

In sketching this lamentable picture of the state of a eovaliy 
ao interesting by its soil, its associations, its efibrta, its sttftenafi^ 
and its abused confidence in this onr own country ; in tracing tliia 
afflicting history of intrigue, of ignorance, and of error, thera is 
one point alone on which we can rest with satisfaction otm 
consideration alone which permits us to hope for any thnug laaa 
afflicting for the future than a continuation of s»ch acenes as tbem^ 
and that is, the fact of the picture which we are now tracing beiqg 
made pablic by the English press. It is oar ignoranoa alone that 
has caused the fortunes of Russia to brighten ; aad this axpoaaae 
of her policy in this detached country, marvdioualy eoiacidfag 
with similar exposures elsewhere, will be a powerful eontrifcation 
towards the revulsion of opinion now taking place thn>iigiMMit 
Europe, which cannot fail to arrest, at ao distant period; bar 
hitherto prosperous course. 

A residence of several years in Greece has made as acquaiaScd, 
and intimately acquainted, with the policy and views of •that 
country, with the character of individuals, and with ibe vio- 
tives that could actuate theoi; bat we coofess that,'aiDoc 4lMr 






StXX Raman JPf(U^ tVCrf^^e^ 

esto^illuiieut of tUo roo^^rc^hj.pf Q^^^c^Mmg^^J^^^m^S^^ 

appeared like a,clwo» 9i> wbioU i^'e 9<>«M<i'iav<e,f^fi^"K?A<ijWh^»^^ 
niQfi;. a«d, vrbil^om: wind >v«9 filM with,.^^twe(;i^''l9!^ fHPfifmi 
h?n9ioD, we could tay^sioggfts^d noifW^llKti, i Xh? (^ftrkifirf fiW?^ 
few9r Tbierscb threw, indeed, ^fm^^- Jight up5:fl^jE; p^ipa^fttfc> \mtf Hrf 
w^ MPceruip, and U»e tfuUi of hi^4e|ai^ M^p,r,^di?iEi?ri frnpfokN^n^ 
b^ the errors of bis gei^raJ inferejiqes. . FiOi; ^he,ipi9ipr^o^'«^hn 
\m;^ai*e now enabled .Jo pre^nt.to, Oi^.re^d^P? ^Cf^r^jj^^ftiij^b 
pjrincipallj^ to auotber and a most e^traftrrfii^rj s9iHrp^#>fi (ijoKjdH 

. We have already stated,, that by jthecpnrti^fUio«,Qf ithe.|j^5tfi|5jrii 
tbe goveraing power was yetted, iu tbe ;w<!/pr^<y of ,lbeoRegeouj^. 
a^d Uiat majority ws i«^ve»M »'i|b. .*f/Sov}^fiigl^fi^peB4^fAi 
power in all its plenitude." Tha*..Il^^9pyJft br9kP%.»W.i3tir^«^ 
ipdivjidual act of the King.of 34vaua^;tbe^,Wlqii9^;|/^|qfc^h^^lKle• 
geqcy IS treated as Rupwn, apd, qp tbj? fttfif^ttpf jtb^^^r^^ |bi^ 
wl^le influence of England and ofFxjmc^rk\<^m^4\W^msS^]\yb 
t^ its overthrow, Agaiu^^Jhat defii^o^ . if h^ im^^ 4imag^/ 
t^iepres$ /o tl^ public ufMurop^^, SMppw^Pgh^hW) *qo§ba|»i 
of CiYidence here adduced we*e ..ao*: w*i?l1y, ^j^^HjUwiy^n^ j^^ 
cannot admit of a shadQ>>i of dpi^b4i tji^t^^^^ fipi|]jfeal,fQ ^b^|i^b|jgi^i 
Europe cannot proved frpi» an agewt oC^s^i,j«\d.itii>(^erfiTi 
fofe.ev^dem that tbftVftegenqyi M^^.,rPpalle4^fert^QflWftgolb» 
views of KJias^a, , , , ; ; .(ji -,i,h';) .l.i f.i mi- ^^ jp-mui bi(|«n 

. There are brqugbt forward jinM.iyofti Mr werV,^ A a^fW^ 
^pns of the gravest nature, ;wlwl^i^?WJ^>iOrt?r ^Wnf#feiBM^««d; 
alinost our disbelief j Wt. still w/b; Wf?^q9iqiwtfftv^pce.|Mii% 
vork to assert that it musjt-prodi«;e.ii?q*^iry» ai^ t^^ililb^ m»WS 
must be probed, to tlie -b/^upn^^ tM^ .^PiM^Vi^^fioiiEiMfllgiesiiib 
quiry; he publishes his work undef.Mlri»^t di^4yAnt^8^.tiei< 
f{^acWed,press,and.of a position of hpatility iviibkisf^vrn^^gOT^Ti- 
inem. Yk e care not whether Coui^tnAfmansp^rg flatt^rft.£^9gii(ft 
travellers-whether he prirfesaes .gnsat 4^lJEofi.lbe,aa*qyiW«i6f 
C^eeqe— whether be makes a show 9fgrea«fattoph4»fiBVA%B^^|i 
interests; thei prav:tii;al.q4^e^iow.witb,i4S ifi„;wbflfber^0«'*l«J* 
lavoMrsHussian designs, . :.;.. i:. . ,>t.yn, ,v >^ii.T 

In Ihe division of labojur adopted: % t)^ B^^P^ A^fivdllbat 
Count Armansperg stands reepooftiblei fof th^iina^ciarniOMim^ 
whilst M, van MaMjrer ?nd fi/L d'AhQir s^^i 40 f I|at«.fe0w iHf 
Of iginatoFs of all measures eonneeted with the tnterior and |li e 
church : we have shown that \% was not Uie first ^hat gaye^.tl?.? 
Russians such dissatisfaction. j . m'^\ -„ m i titr 

• Again, iodcing at the a^bitiwy IsyWfert tte*f €^iM*e«AlWittiiptix 
litB adopted since tbe removal 6f Ws f??aier colfeaaii^; i^^^^ 
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miisalef Coli^tti,' \rfi(t liBS -heeA «xikd as itmbiisssd^ hy'Paris,' ' 
ami the aubseqaent' return to Greece erf AndKit Metasa; lookiti^' 
o«w<h^ nttfmB which consritilte the presentmmiBliry of Cburtt'' 
Artwansperg-.anldng- which we find that of' Michad Soirt4*ri 
mntntev of the interkii'— ^ft man tthoae letter to OapbHi'strms;- 
whicH fell itiloth^ hands df the ronatitutiotiHl party, ptdved ttMl 
ht'Was entirefy' Russian^ seeing that he hasr sincti let loose'Otfl*^' 
cMTOnt trtd his assodiates from prison, no doubt can r«lnaiii on'rfMf _ 
nfindb' as to the 'cOuAt's views. We are aware tliat Russian 
dtptoUratiBta in Bn^and sbnae him ;' but is the recent exposure of' 
Klaproth not to be a warning to as? We shoald say, if cvcn'^e 
htdnot this strong evidence, that the mere fact crf Count Arman- 
sper^ being supported by the Court of Bavaria, and of the otbef^ 
btivnig been tiwA\6A, would be sufficient in itself to justify cor 
sttiJpiekinH'of bisllirefng' Ruteian.* . . i ' <^ 

-When 'we l(«k at the state'trf Greece, wbich must be' agaiti «i' 
py^y ttt'dl^sensiotia; when we coftitder that Greece is in the hands^ 
of' thk man whom we hive jtnt disposed of; wHeti we consider th^' 
vj'tty that hef resonrces have been mismanaged, and the temper trf' 
bsp people trilled With by foreign intrigue ; v/hat shall we say of 
the Aiture pnwpects of this unfortunate country? Hefr popuFatlott 
iil' daily emigrating lo Turtey;' her commerce is dead ; hbr Ship- 
ping rottilig in the docks. We see no resource for her but in'her 
restoration to Turkey.' Greece must soon learn to contrast the 
rapid proeressshe made during the last thirty years of her subjec- 
tion^to lurkey, with the decay and the distraction that have 
jo«>mf»anied 'those European institutions to which she so Warmly 
asfyired. The marine of Greece must contrast its freedom under 
Tttt^ey with its degradation now. The peasantry must contrast 
ttwir taxes to the free Greek' State with'tlieaiAount paid by tiabr 



'9ie ibat uolois lot ioilrumenbi, wiib (jKtft in thesUteit i>, xiUi Mf|ifiiwt'Ali,«n4 
ia)a%e'tlt, «hli ibo IbltltwiiW of EngUiid. ' 



aat Mmni^ JPa^^yib Gtm^ 

iHHter Goletti^ each jdii wepw^ gmii^ mU9/^ Imv^A pp j m^ i ^ 
this eotivfction, or wiU iiiakMiUy ftd«pt it, if My Q9» b^e llMi 
eourtge Co propose iu o 

Turkey by this will receive new ACceMioB ef stjifngtb ; aad Mm 
only way of staving the inroads of Russiao iaggression is by 
strengthening and con$olidating that power. If Oi^ece iv led of 
its own accord to this conclusion^ it will be a cODsumtoaiion tbsl 
we had no right to expect* 

The reader will be surprised, to l^arn tl^it the passage which 

be ia now going to peruiie was printed wi put^Uftb^ io th^ i^rijr 
part of 1853 t<r^ 

** The power of the chiefs can only be brokefi, £he affectiori «f thii 
people only conciliated, the errors of Capo(!istnas only obHtteraterf, yf 
the restoration of the municipalities. The only system approted by 
practice and experience, that is sufficiently economical fbr ibe fituMlces 
of Greece, that is sufficiently simple for her inexperienced adttiaistra^ 
tion, that is sufficiently acceptable to the nation, for tfie weakaesa ef 
that administration to enforce ; — the only system that can attow bcf 
commercial capabilities to develop themselves, that can reooncile aad 
excite without confounding the local and parcelled affections and iate«- 
rests of the Greeks ; and, in Jine, the only system ichich, by stfnpfifyhfg 
the central government and strengthening the local interests, can arr^t tH 
demoraimng progress o^NoaTHBRN Intaiouis, is that which Is su^utned 
ap in municipfdlties, direct taxation, and freedom of commerce."-^ 
ntrkey and its Remmrces, p. 252. 

** The monarchy of Greece must rest on these three principles ; and 
yet these are not three, but one principle, under a three-fold character $ 
each as a principle leading to the other two as consequences, and iuA- 
visible in their utility and their operation. 

*' If the revenue of Greece is to be raised indirectly, a castom^hoaie 
system and a preventive service must be organized. I need hardly enter 
into detail^ to show the utter impracticahiiity of barricading the ooaals 
of such a country — serrated with gulfs, bays, and creeks, intersected fiifh 
mountain ranges ) frequent calms at sea, when the light mysticos» wit)^ 
Uieir sweeps, will defy pursuit — with the neighbourhood of Cand^, the 
Ionian Islands, and Turkey, the example of her free trade, and the con* 
Tenient vicinity of islands, which have been piratical, and now would 
become smuggling stations. There are other considerations which must 
be urged against the custom-house plan, namely, the utility to herself^ 
leaving her commerce and navigation entirely unshackled ; the neecssily 
of doing so» if she wishes to realize the high commercial destinies that 
^ habits of her population and her admirable position point out as hers. 
But I must confess that I trust more to the practical impossibility of 
enforcing the injurious system, than to the arguments that mi^ht be ad- 
duced In favour of the other. But supposing that, by overwhelming mi- 
litary power, and at an enormous expense, she could establish custom- 
bouse cordons, what would, be the consequence I Is^ the increase ^ 
expenditure 3 2d, the decrease of her comaieree ; 3d, the resistance ao 
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(rovernment 'vrbtcfa indiiVct tMtttlou must pradix^ bat in ttdfbld font 

id Greece, where tbcy bave b«en for centuries «crasta{Qed to bay tbo pi^ 

duce of all parts of tbe world at tbe lowest price, Tbe iodirart system 

wM ten nal JwgaiMi tawtiont while itaUtiU'ifs^c burden » aad doafales 

Ibc D«ciMitie* of itie Hate, tiid will cwise inuTenal irritetioo, without 

obt^iaK tbe sifpport of iuterestf and frejudicei grown up under its !■)• 

BjMOf^ 4tb. Law will cQfije to be respected. Opioion basLitlierlostuoil 

in place of law ; and law, to be enforced and respected, must doW co- 

iRciije with opinion. Prostitute the law to financial purposes— create 

new crimes, and *i»it thet 

worst Injuries inflicted on s> 

into direct collision. This 

who ««» to goTeni B fteopl 

bandjts, with four thousand 

«if l«t fo «ullUo^s Are (he o 

*e gfe^ Are tbe tenijKatip: 

^^ope^ Dotious of admit 

Fespect ftnd kneeled to witl 

^cnpe falling into serious 

ef SDcb a governmenl to rel 

JB fropbecy, / sntf onlg gii 

TmriitA lUmimiM, if tbe iod 

p. 851, 

'' 'N«w, after reproducing, at a distance of three j^enrs, pasMgM 
Tvliich appear to be an exBiatnaticm of etenti a/'ter they ban 
occurred, instead of being a prediction of what was likely to 
occur — what shall we say of the responsibility incurred by the 
goveniuient of this country, or of ihe capacity of the indivi^afa 
more immediately su pen n tending our relations in the East? The 
queatioD was not uiiintelHgible, but it required further study than 
H baa hitherto suited the convenience of our diplomatiats to give 
to it. However, with the proximity of danger, tbe repetilion of 
failure, the promulgation of light, new necessities — neceMitiea 
khat cannot long be endured— ure accninnlating on the aboulderi 
of the government. Every party in politics, every inftiie«tM| 
organ of the press, has loudly, unequivocally, declared, one ram- 
mon, one national, conviction of sname and ipprehenston at ihe 
position of haughty contemptuousness and of hostile a^reesios 
which Russia has been permitted to assume.* 

* Sinn lb1> ttlicic wu prtparcd for Ihe pres>, we b»e leuned Ibat Mi. Urqulrar^ 
(he author uf " Tarkej uid its Recourcei," and, ai il ii geiierall; luppoMd, itf 
* EtmUM), Fiance, Ruiiie and Turkey," BJthaiiKh Iwldnig pmimuly Da goiemneiK 
-»fipiii m nmii,hM t)een'a«ahMte<J£ocrelarjr cf KmbsMynt Cvnilanllinpte. Tliu lact 
umIu laluiuei. It iIidvti ihat the govvrnmciii sliaie nlio inthe conviclioii we btrt 
iltudcd (a. W]tli no li'u stiiicty than bcrore, but with tiupe lalbtr than aUloi, ftttll 
lie tibw witch the miking out ut (be o«bKqoeiiag*'orthal<co««k<icia.. 



^ mM^}i Poi^'tk cfmde: 

i, ,.J.,t rf »^vj '^d t/"^i( ^:rr .y'iBq i^d ;ncq IbiioiiGn sril iobii'»T 

■' ■■■■■■ '■■'■ ■2»o«r«cyK''^»i«'''i'''<^C*t^^-\'''^'^''? "^'^4 

^'^The Biis9Uii» Ive ttT^tig irery barditoi atmigkbcm' tfae^^ipartynfafq 
ways ; they place all their hop#^ pq tj^e nms4(pti\k^9f^ rf^flaff^tllW 



w^m they expe<^ dwly; ,tl?qy fiv^'OuAai^^ji8Er*pcp;4yis|f^ijgf5^cr 



politics and joined the Powck? of jthe.N;pgh^,^njg]^^,jagjpQ|^oij^^ 




tfidlerityBiUsidns. Are those iJhdii' iMt^cUoti* ftoto I^tJttdttt^Jta^^ „ 
I*Wohder1* * ' • . ■ I- ' . /' , . jiin':.i ):«in)i7ia^ Jblu^^ 

^'Cottot ArmaHS^^g has imtiAbrt^iMAl'lMMHMfif flll^>i»M^tblCliii4lilH 
the dmmttttae diflknltto b^ iild totOTfeyo^mep rln ilbc dxBt3d|[frcli>af9i«Rl 
mi^fihe gQt lid oiXidetti aftd td^ejf^tfieciiitr^fK^ 

Thfe ttad^r iinae^uWHtttl ^^iW th# Wte^WiGrei^e^^nllglit^W? 
ted bythes^ tWo fiM td'inf^'thtit OdU^^ ^MiiiM^jf»!df | «i^ XjHJOq 
R<l6^dn; ^rtd tbAt'tb^ C^ek'tiatidhMt;^piWVA^2ii9fflUbi^ab^j ^9'^ 
fi^d t>urselves exiled ti{^on «o itt^lcesdtbe^^^i^FUb^s^^dtfoiA^M^ 
th^ purpose 6r preventing tbese t\>^;fyct8^ih^ krMg^st^c^^^ 
tiba of the viev^ vihich vre b«ve ei^osed, nay,'ib^ f^^i^titRM^^ 
tbe bbj^cts of Russia-*-fh>m beiiig taketi "by lbo±'it6vitS^m^B^ 
fbe question, or iVbnl being need by b^r; ^k iheiaHAik^t^^taiti^ 
doubt, bewiWerment, and error. '' •' '^ . -if. t,^.. d(ii> oj 
'We have showtt in the pr^eedibg attibletb&¥'Ge^tf^Ai^«ilikP 
sperg was the devoted partisan 6f Rtissia;.' \Wb tni^t tli«t*th? 
question is settled, and does not re^tiir^ ^det iiuy cirbu^ta^<i^ 
to be re-argued. If our r^ader^ h^t^ felhywed tfs to dtil^^4i6b<#^^ 
sions, thay will ndturatly ask vyhat is^ ^ B^s^i^A ol^^et^fot^^Ai^ 
formation of a Council composedof the mdepetidenC aild^a^ibC}^ 
psii^ty in Greece? m, >ic 

It has been tbe character of Russian policy all'alotig t6 obtsri^ 
eonfidence in its immediate acts, efen ^hile ft^ plist j^dlit^'h^ 
ceased to wear the mask of disguise. In the present case^it'^fti^ 
t6 be appfehen(ted that, as heret^^fore^ we shouM' ' eft^eovolli^ to 
gain cot^dente in immediate appeMiinces because ^^tlMtioiif 
appreciate the Aew objects ivhich she had tu'view. ' We truif; 
however^ that we have sufficiently exposed the means by which 
she acts and the character of her instruments, to lead people to 
inquire what the object-is o£ 4hi». new dec eption. The ^ct is 
that Russia has arrived at all her ends. She has arrived at the 
exclusion of Foreign Influence in Greece. Her object now is to 
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render the natioDBl part; her party. The point had been gained 
when struggle aqd cpnte^tioa ceafed^ whe^ the timid became 
harassed and the boltf desponding. It remained for her then in 
pt'efitH)^ by'lht results, by the arts which htfd.piishedthen) to des- 
p^r,'4(> qtep.in withiraaBolattaiaswbuh w«« not eapeoted,.aiidto 
aHr«»otM»ibe obloquy 'Which tlieiir wi]rinenes3 admiltedy but 
wbicb theit lATehtioti^ hifd not merrted. 
"" ''I^ttfi*Til' too soon a^ 
di'arattei' bf'Hib repose al 
app^relit' departijre of C 
tp.<^re^ce, this Hellenic. 
^pc?/of RiMsiii, 1 We « 
Church, Mavromichaeli, 
g^p<' ofj' BuMl^H: pn^M 

trigaei'0£AletAKB add the yt a g h an of CcJ«icotroDi. Thisfonm. 
ti69'0f<tbe nwr soutP » in MiticipBtiaM of the n*w order of tbinga 
that is to commence when a second King is to set his foot on thi) 
((KtHref(,,lapd,TT-wh«i King, L(W»b ■depwdwt in hi« BavaipaQ 
PRiiW-flft Ru^BWn, WfllSnM* sppeare.in Greece the xsprewn,. 
^v[«,pf tljfi Entppr^cof ^U8?i^p,^th9 represejitatiie of .ib* Greefa 
t^oq„.a^ fecognized t^ :tbe- AJIiance.-r-lbe fadiet i>f tbe Kjt|g> 
Q^,i9iTemef-^u'l (b^ iliege lQr4 of. the 3avsriaa troops in. diff, 
^^pijpqipdfthft Gfpek, fllale^, Thi* Bceond and gie»t*r spvese'igH, 
q9j^b|fHng>l>>,t\^'pfireoa'tl>a doue^tJc, ciffU^-bfiirgber^ apd.djplor 
^»l(9iflW*W!f!WiPf if^Utpr. monarcWdelegsde, and amfragfladi^r, is; 
to embark at Ancona under the flag^, of England, ia tp jurrivB iq, 
QnVf<^ is A^9ai>e[|V«|iiQl4 aed with, the laine accampaniqientj as 
C^pt^liitr^p., ^e will l«n4 iUe«4edbya higb<piinded Biitisb' 

VA(l„ea>bTACe,fi^Of(, tbtaoimfh of Greece, ^tilipaaseesing the' 
iJJj|^tA»fiSiUf;<eswqiiLtfl thetJiEi^neof Bayariiiand ho will be intro- 
4W4^rb}!,4. Gerqian jUfcbnChwicellor of.tbe Soiitbarn Ronwio 
provinces of Turkey, to a senate composed of tfaeiierot^.pf tt^t 
Q|e«k, cevolutiiiiv, while; prayeM will beo^ered i^>by M M- 
4^ipiMldnf«4roni St. Petersburg, anduints pr«flente4 by GerOMa 
^mi9o»l ■ I.. '• . I ' ,.,■... 

,,tTb«;fMW HusuaB eDvoy;.ffbo watcbed tbe twttle of Xav^ria 
^KH" lotttsjde Aft bMbouc w^l.lopk upon tbift aiH le** Btn^nge f»Hl 
i^lWfsUog acQije, with A placid and patmoizi/ig wile. , 
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Art. VI. — 1. Galjridl de Monumeta Vita Merllni, conjuticto 
' labore edebant Pranciscus Michd et Thomas Wright. 8?o. 
Paris, Silvestre. 1836. 

J2. Delectus Poeseos Medii JEvi Juutenus aut inediia cut rnah 
eJita. Fasciculus t. Sa^rica Poemata Jolianuis Hauvil, Ni* 

felH Wireker, et aliorum PoeU Anglorum, complecteus. 8vo. 
Wis. In the press. 

l)f foriog A period for the general revival ef lewning, \ce sr^ fl|it 
to fei^S^ or neglect whtt prececled iti Manj taiki and Bot a (em 
write, of dark agefty-'^Hof ages which^a^ they tbiuki produced netiiitig 
worth c»Hing a literature^ \^ile> Mvben -we eiunme their p ro due 
tions, in as y^t their only repotitofy-^-tbe conteroporaiy fiMm^ 
scripts tbet are preserved in our public, end in aome-of ourprb 
Vate, libraries-^v^e discover that those very ages were brilliant ert$ 
•a the history of science and letters^ Few who read in our o#a 
native history the troublous reigns of the last half of the tweifti 
t*entury, are aware that in England it wis an age of litefataii^ 
that it produced innumerable works on the^ogy and oa 
science; history, and poetry, and romance; and aiaoy a »«def*/of 
modem Latin verse will be startled when we tell htm that it piro- 
dttced Englishmen who in writing that language approached ia 
some degree the puller models of the classic age* 

As the Christian faith was intitxlaced sbm^ the western ^alim* 
nf Europe, the Latin tongue became every where the language of 
Oology, and consequently, since the clergy became the great 
eultivAtors of science and letters, the language of the Ieanie4 
It is true that they studied this language generally in baf4i^ 
rous modeh*^! the works of the theologians and philosophefa 
of a late period, which were brought freia Itely by the mttsioam 
ries, or by the richer and more pious of the converts who had 
been induced by their zeal to visit the seat of the Romish pontiff, 
a journey very often undertaken by our Saxon forefathers. Yet, 
along with such books, some of the best of the classic writers 
were not unfrequently imported, and it is no uncommon thing to 
find among our collections of manusoripts copies of even such 
writers as Horace, and Virgil, add Plautus, in early Saxon 
hand^writing. To the influence of such works, without doub^ 
we must attribute the comparative degree of excellence possessed 
by some of the Anglo-Saxon writers of Latin. 

It is a curious circumstance, that on every side, as the northern 
and Teutonic colonies obtained firm and quiet settlements, a 
high taste for civilization and literature immediately developed 
itself amongst them. The extensive cultivation of literature 
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among the Anglo-Saxons is proved by the vast remains in the 
v«F;qacular tongue which, after the shocks of so many centuries^ 
ai:^ still preserved. Of ai^ purely, vernacular literature which 
the Normans may have once possessed, we know nothings because 
they had long adopted the corrupt form of the Latin, which was 
peculiar to them as Anglo-Normans, at the date of ^e eartiest 
sp^imeps of their literature which are known. It is certain that, 
at the period when William entered England, Normandy 
reckoned among its clergy a host of elegant and profound 
Mtholars. That the works of the ancients were very commonly 
reaUd during the two following centuries, the multitnde of subjects 
^hidb were transferred from them to the vernacular middle*ag<e 
romance leaves os no room to doubt.* That those romances were 
but barbarous travesties of the original stories— that the writers 
of them had evidently no ideas* of other feelings or maaners than 
those of their own age — says nothing, because, when the learned 
clergy, who were those who studied the Latin authors, treated m 
Latin verse the same subjects, they show an extensive and just 
knowledge of the mythologies and manners of andeot Greece 
und Rome. We must not forget that the Trojan war of our 
bwti Joseph of Exeter was first printed as a classic poem. 
' The school of Anglo- Latin poets who wrote in the twelfth 
oeilcury was certainly founded by the Norman clergy, who had 
been introduced by the Conqueror to the English sees and abbeya. 
'iietaifd mentions much elegant poetry which was written during 
liis reign, and some of that of Godfrey, prior of Winchester, who 
4ied in 1 107> is still preserved in a manascript at Oxford. Go^ 
Irey was peculiarly distinguished for his epigrams ; and the foU 
tei#in^, which is given by Warton from tlie Oxford manuscript, 
•possesses the terseness and elegance of Martial, whose works its 
-Mtbor had evidently studied with success. 

*' Pauca Titus pretiosa dabat, sed vilia plura: 
Ut meliora habeam, pauca det, oro, Titus.** 



^ * in the very curious Romance of Flamenca, ot the thirteenth century, analysed by 
tfce profoHnd Raynouard in the thirteenth volome 6f the Ifariwi dst Mostijerilt, It a 
%efy kJttg Mid iotenrtdDg list of tlie subjects of the romtkices of tbt Tr»o?dres« Of 
ioityofive Mich rooiaiices, four aie formed on Scriptural subjects ; SI are pure mid- 
dle-age productions, that is, they compriae Chansons de Geste, romances of the 
Round Table, more recent histories, &c.; and no less than «0 ire sobjects taken lit>ni 
itheiDythol«giet of Greece and Rome* AflMHig thtte laMar were tbt stones of tbe 
Odyssey, the Iliad, and tbe ^oeid— 
, " L'autre contava d'Ulixes» 

L*anire d*Hectore d* Achilles; 
'• L'aotre contava d'Eneas 

£ ^ Dido» eom al remas 
. . Per iui dolcDta e mesqoioa." 
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Which we may veatore to imitaV^ thtii: 

" Simon ibfwert.wor^lest.giniiiga.^l)!!! fii^df, 
F«D precious fBToure he bestoifs.'t IS, truf:,, ' ,j 
In failh, nbent'er liis gifu to rae he sends, . 
BelieTe me, John, 1 hope he'll send iMfea." 
Camden, in hb Remains, Has printed Bev^mJ of Godrre/i 
epigrams. In the following the idea is grageru'lty expressed — 
Drusus, as it appears, had devoured m^at .^hifj:^ his olfactoi; 
nerves should have Uughtium to, rejactrr- ,, .. •{ 

" Druse, comedisti qqem E4iti(,SjIvius lii^^u^, ^ , , 
Vel tibi Don ofunsj rel tibi dbsus olett",^ , .,, 

Which may thualistwrDed )abQ;tb« i«ul8Kriloagtte,-rTr<l — ; . 
" Tom, baiC tbcM e»U« Jfenkih's •iaeMtf 'rottBiWkeft' "• 
Tbou'st iMt'tby iioM;«r'«hR'iBitt(>lh'f(UMtedll1' ^■~' - 

An abbot \vho, as Camden observes^ ,'^ >?6u1d. 'defend hit 
monks from others, but worry them hiois^W,**' had, pijovoked the 
anger of the epigrammatist— jhe reproof is ncfiilj^ con<jeivpd— ' 

, "Tolitt ovoniis faiuce^)i,I>ers^pe^nlo)oHuk»- j. . .r. 

Ereptamque lupoTeptre.rwondifofem^'l,. ,> , 

Tu quoque, Scvva^ tuof pr^4*n$ ^ens sboiiia^ , 

Unus pnedo tanien,perd!s u^i^ue^ti^O))" |"^. , ," , , 

Godfrey was by no mecnslho oii)y epigramMatUt Of- hit tiow, 
though, as far as we can judge by'wtiaf Kntaibs^'he'ticeHcd all 
his cotemporaries in grace and elegattte,'Bnd hibsl^ meiits -the 
eulogy which Iceland has besto>t«d upon 'it for il# tnretMeas — 
" faniiliari illo et dulci stylo." In b late n(fnA>«v «f Fruer's 
Magazine, it has been suggested thtit the subjects' of the FrcQch 
fabliaux of the thirteenth century had «siitbd to Latin at an 
early period, and au epigram containing i one Af those subjects 
was given from an etrrly manuscripl preserved at Cambridge. 
To this instance we will now add in the «•!• 

lection first published by Barbazai merchant 

was traflicking in a distant laud, h increaaed 

her family by one more than sh lave done. 

The merchant, on his return, wa rprized at 

the phenomenon — she however w excuse — 

it was the age of miracle!^ and si lay a flake 

of snow having fallen into ber i if of goM 

which Jupiter rained opoa Danai to tbe boy 

she then bore in her arms. The mercbant'Swmed satisfied, ibe 
lad grew bigger, die father took him with him on one of his 
voyages, sold him into slavery, and when, on his return home, the 
anxious mother expressed her astonishment at tbe absence of her 



child, she was infonogfl.ihjf^ itf^ft bpx, H[bo,b^d .or^inat^ from 
snow, bad melted under tne ra^s of d warmer sun mto water. 
The stofJTs thus 'told, (hough without either elegance or skill, bj 
a poet of the (■'cign of 'John, whose epigram, with two others on 
the same suLy^ct^^has been pi;lntei| by Camden. 

JjCbPS.IP ft'lSBwli* longe femorsBtc 

Jxqi- niEcliB parft pueratnj post u 

lI£ hive Rmceptum fingir: fraus ni 
vioj:»iiiiy 81IF S^,'it|^t,'fe;|ittitWt, veodii, tuatriqiic rBporUni 

RidicnlumBTtJiDt^-KijAbMbtaiii Mlfetefin^t." ' 
The twelflWc^dltiry waS ao age of licentiotispess, of violence, 
and of oppression,' equally among the clergy and among the 
laity — btrti^a^it^ffoBlvil «trjedt» *(' iMrei it also prodnoed ' those 
who wer|^,9)f)))«f.,,eB«)iif^;i^d.h,ojfi^ MOtigh.'tQ sqtirize them. 
One of ^hsomfffrt^rfimiM^^i is*y{*» <jf,Uia twelfth centurr was 

second Titiirv ana Ins successor Kichaid. I he poem to winch 
we a1fiitie'l9''e'nfiil'ed '6/)ef(rfuW ititiioi urn,' and many copiCii'BTe 
preserved — (hn^ei' 'Whtt;h"'«ie^'lMv«'«:t£imiiled« ai<e in (he British 
Museum .(M»8:' HiJrt." Nb. 2422, Cotton, Tittis A. xx. and 
Arund. Ndi 'S3;)' If has been more than' once printed, but from 
very imperfect copies, and the editions are by no means common. 
.smlt'wJhtsq^PilJlWirlioBiiB iiB,}flok,fl»9. who goes by tbia. name of 
ill] SM(4§Uv9,i{a^.,tAhQ if. twHt out, iuto Uw w«rld to seek, his^ for- 
otllti*W-j.nQW!=afii(iBrentlieir ad«"Hltmes i* bis arrival at Sal^o, 
— i^ffifftlw WTicl)e»tficl,b)!« Wpdoin merclmnt. He aflpiwardf, »ota 
e'l^r^iib ««lilNiig«Jlws tallfa thw opportunilji of Infighing p»-th« 
iljiififila\,fUii\Jigpfaft^»9 |^4bit»:«f hfv couDtrymeu, which were,eon- 
iiL Bf^cvtHH^vf^ Rq}fiW$sl the achQUta at the Parisian universiljf,; 
tyi-.'\<iiii >'<//lf|)uhieIlutquitU)l)ntmiit>ariiiHi]utitotoDdit, 
.-.•I li:ut(iii; J iilihhirt'St'tiaiiaaaeaidianetiia.: 
■kj ^rlt III liHtHH) AablMn, inai^ froffmwia urbam, 
Mr.ln-mii; - " - , . 

i,'J'X'>MI., I. > . , ■ 

)u l)-.vrrijii' 

sJi.fl r. v.i. 

^oit ^fii i>''i It .■ 1.1 •' 

!>ih .litil-.i:'' WaaM9ii-aiJ)i'mfftol, nta noa peraona scounda, . 

till 1<> ->.)'. ("> liiKt trtaminl sititi'qnR-camitBniui enij 

mlj . MU' li I Hia^tdbpsezMptls, oicbil ett quod iu.bis reprehendu, 

i.„\. v> \i ■ ■•■■\-H'^ Uiati LoUan, cwtera cudcU placeilt, '. 

Vol. XVI. — no. xxxii. d d 
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Which we maj thJU3 tura iirtojiogHBg rhym^.— - 

And when arrived, and safely hived in fiamous io#n of Parity 
In barber's shop, bis batr to crop^ a full balf-kour he tarries > 
Thence forth he goes in Sunday cloChe8,.his head with unguent 

reeking. 
Midst gallants jrare, lba( gather ^bere* a pleasaxit harbour, sacking. 
And first in search pi. parish church bis anxious eyes directed, 
Where prayers being said, and service read, and oflTeHngs meet 

accepted, 
Through street and lane In ba§te agaitt hiK Wfearyfoatsteps turning. 
On holier ground the schools he found, the ancient seat of learning ; 
There sage Burnett considered welf. With doe deliberation, 
What faculty bis choice shbuld be, What sect, orclass, or nation : 
But chiefly then the Engllshroeti Were prtfised fot art and oAnntng, 
For pregnant parts, Btt^ generous hea* ts, all mean btbairiour shnoDing. 
Much he approved the rule they loved, whose prudeot oare lad striven 
To cheer with wine the disdpUtie that drier, jsouls had gi^n« 
Three sins alone these gallants own — though these are black and 

heinous — * . 

They seek relief in good roast beef from Scotus and Aquinas; 
With merry souls, they drain their bowls 3 and then when each is 

mellow, 
With lighter head he seeks his bed, to play with his b6d-felloW. 
And pity 'tis they sin in these, for sages wise declare to Us, 
From sins but three bad they been free, their K¥es had bMn nmra 

virtuous.'" 

This sarcasm upon the three trespasses of the ^glisfr sfdd^m 
— three of the most trying sins of the monkish ** penitentiaries" — 
reminds us of the wit which has rendered celebrated the Madam 
Blaize of Goldsmith, and which has agaiti, as we ^ce in the 
newspapers, been lately perpetrated, though un\Vit1fingly, by one 
of ** Warren's blacking" poets — a batch of poets ivho, by the 
same token, hax^e, Ifke all tnundatie thing9, degetiehited. In the 
present instance our poet is describing the ^otitude 6f the arctic 
regions, in " Warm poetic strain " as wa« meet ih trratitig of so 
cold a subject, and he assures us with much ndiveli that 

*' Solemn and still, dull silence reigned around, 
Unless 'twas interrupted by some sound — " 

an idea which he might have expressed in the simplicity of prose, 
by saying that all was very quiet except when there was a noise. 

John Hauvill, a satirist of the end of this century and of the 
earlier part of the next, in a poem whose hero, named Arcbitre- 
nius, bears some analogy to the Burnell of Nigelluf Wireker, 
has given us a description of the jovialities of an English dunking 
party of the twelfth century. In the third book of the Architre- 
nius, he introduces to us bis countrymen emulating each other 



in their drinkinjpnrkha^itilich a^ as Ajmt aod Utjisevcoiiteoded 
for the arftkoUr of AebilleB— ^ 

** COAsedere dace*, et» BicchI stame cotona, 
Biirgft ad bos ^Usrm deminus septemplicit Ajax 
Anglicos, et calice simiiis contcndit Uiixes." 

It is quite unnecessary to point out the parody. The feats of the 
two leaders are foHowed by a shout, and then comes a general 
drinking bout. 

" ErgQ vagante «cypbo distincto gotture — IFeskeill'^ 
iBgeminant — WesheU /—labor est phis perdere vini 
Quam sith, exhaarire meyum studiosias ardent 
Quam sedare sittm, cominendativa Lysi 
Est s\tA9, et candens calices Tentre palatum 
Imperiosa jabeti ad Bacchi manera des^tras 
Vlaadint iDvilat* 

Which in oui' manncff we ^iil triinilate, 

fycshail/ ttey shout— the jovial roiit — as round the bumper passes J 
Nor care they take their thirst to slake, so long as there's wine in thtir 

glasses. 
And well 1 trow there's nothing below the moon, so happy and 

gloriQUs, 
As a thmtjn soul set beside his bowl, midst a troop of lads nproarions* 

The'8ax4>n exclatBetioD WesheU^ L €• mayst thou be in health, 
19 the origin of the wassail-bowl of the north of England, and is 
fandoita ia English; history as being the expression of the beauti* 
ful Howeiuv when she administered the cup to king Vortigem^ 
W^dmade way for the downfall of the British dynasty before that 
of our awn ance^ors, the Saaons — ** Wies heil, hlaford cyningP 
«-^heaUh to thee, my lord king. ♦ 

, Camden and others have been followed by Warton in calling 
the atithor of the ArchUnnius, John Hanville-^the latinized 
n^me, Johanues de Alvilla, as it is given in the early manuscript 
wliicb w^e have before us^ allows that it should be Hauville, and a 
later note in the same manuscript tells us that he was also called 
John of Uigham, of >«hich name the other two are, perhaps, but 
translations. His Latin is infinitely purer than that of Wireker, 

• The most curious list of the drinking words of the £ngUsh of the twelfth century, 
h ^ytn by W*m in the Roman de Ron. whete fie thos describe ■ the drinking* bomt 
in the English cimp dtiring the night which preceded the tMtttlo of H8ttfai|p— . . 

'< Tote niiH nuoigiercat e bureut, 
Unkes U ntMtrl lit ne jorei^t* 
Mult les r Missies deneiier, 
Treper e saille'r e ch&nter j 
LubUe crient, e taeittel, 
£ tntieome^ e irincheheil, 
Drinc hindrewart, e drintome, 
Diinc helf, t drtncivrnt,** 

D D2 
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•but the atyfe he riiutf ini'i«:'gMMl;ri[dib ntivtriiaouk^ tfaoa|^hfe 
often rises abbvi medJoem^ ii vwdd'be.iiiffiiadtio giAj- among 
the writings of any of his contemporaries as many lines so .cleguit 
tod so unaffected afthti :feUo»iBg pasiriigei friMI ^s iWfidns^ory 
book, wbei«in'b«in«bkeB> the aid 4rf:Us<ntitsei(6itht.iUMtBilakMg — 



iin'-' 



But to return to our worthy ass Burnell. — Alter he had p^swd 
his allotted time amou^ lite jtivralStieti of the GnglWtl Scholars at 
Paris, he began serrousiytdrepeirtxirbts fCillli^.'Md'reaolved to 
become pious. Here 'he poet has e if satiriz- 

ing the various orders of nianks. it, by no 

means easy of solution Tfi tlie mintj of these 

orders he shall clioose, audi he de lyonthe 

advantages of each. Neither TtiHij or Black 

Monks suit his taste-~tkelBtief'iop loo much 

given to singing; and afittle reflexion Isnisgy to hisisind his own 
true character, and the nielaflcb^y ftcb: ^ttt his'Toice was not 
over good. To the White Monks he hnd' & sifll gneater objection, 
for they went without breecliej. Similar defects were found in 
the other orders, — those of Grandmotir, the Carthusians, die 
Black Canons, the Mouslratensinns, ai)d the Secular Canona. 
The latter he owns were a jolly set ; but they were too lax in their 
discipline, for he assures us they 

Observe in fall tbe good old rule, that man must needs live doable. 
And rather than he torn mate sbovld be, ibey'd let bim have a 

couple. 
This world of oun— its fading flowers — like garden-plot they cherith. 
With liquors ijUaft tbcy water it oft, for fear tbe Bowen ibouU 
perish. 
Or, aa it stands in the original, where its author has mixed leo- 
nines with his elegiacs: 

" IiCx vetus vt snatit ne qnilibet absque sua ttt, 
£t (juod quitque mas possit babere duas. 
Hi sunt qui luunilum cum flnre cadente tenentei, 
Ne cito niarcescat stepe rigare student." 

Finally, neither the rules and manners of tbe regular nuns nor 



afib«ieiiftlmjnew,jander<i£iSM»pTtflgkaiit wei^ agreeihle tobn 
tfste. Of ithefariiidr.iindlsaiiy be giws a very, unfavouralilft 



" An'«hort<tfatiSrbiintbe:siM«n»sari'd!l'itrin<«trulepravideth, 
Nor«Ttir.lvckliritfeiteil-o{>UHkAiwt,dT«7'feattire'>)i(lctb, 
Their dainlj skin,effDC( foldi capKtoM. 

If true I'm tolil, tie rult villi care iBgRckni, 

Tliat tight'n9<t,zqnf n^i mbg ihall fetter — 

And (till, they say, Jfie, . ilie letter. 

A tran<|uil life, devoid ^ er leadetb. 

Unless, I wieeDj «6nie jyi 1 striving breedelb: 

And barren oeu, ip jjbt tl h enduretb, 

Tbougb maidenly tjtieir mien aitnretfa. 



Or, as it is in the '6rtginai,~ 



, Omni^ot <kpr4tep9B, Itc^ h|B nt^rire ctpillof, 

.,,, .,,,- i.^noB HlteriH^, regi4a„()«iiiijue, vetBt : 

.. ; -, ■,U>untur,D;vei6 .^giii|i3e ")■■?<«;<; wqiptis 

, ^Pellibus'iritonsis, , pallia nigra gerunt. 
Qte caput abscan'iluiit omnes 3u|3 tegmine nigra, ' 
■ ' 'Sut) ninicis iilgris'caudWa meml^a latent. 
' CJnglilanUUsrenlnt.'ied ii(!cfeiilorstlbusuti 
-' Consuedo'fliit, nmcio<sl'Dio^9>t. '' 
" NumjittuK'rhikntiir^TilalroirB tOoDtMigit ant res, 
SctfenbqaftpeMMiDntfraR nisi.CHbiB gravii. 
Harum ntnb^wlam «i«ritef> tjUKdau parturieotest 

Virgineo^ue iianu^n ii«niiBe,u;ncta teguat: 
QiuB pa«tOfali3 baculi, dotatur banure, 

Iliaquldeio melius /ertili usque paret. 

Vix etipm qiiEevis sterilis reperitur in illis, 

Donee eis aitas talia posse negat.* 

* Tbc rallowing unpubliihtd epigitm at ihii ptrioil wcm> 10 call ■ general re&rction 
apon ihc tuoM lumnFra oF ttie num. Ptiliipi the ligid Tinue or ibe elera, which H 
MTini to pmniae, eii*t(d odSj in llie miiiil of ili writer, nbo nnj Iiitb ben one of 
tbat order i— 

" Vtnui de CUricatt MnBthii. 
[Moaaefto.] Cum sit par iiuliii cenni, stHi, futiin doohni, 
Uret el igne part prctura noitra Veimi, 
Me tibi leque mihi genui, Btii, et decor KqMI, 
Cur non ergo luinu] lic in aniore pim ? 
Ctcritut. if Nun mihi veite pticei : ilii) niera vntit anietiir | 

QuK nigra luni fugio, randtda irni|ier amo. 
Mimaeha. 1 Sum >uh T«ie nigra, nivriin luineii aipice camem) 

Si crtlriii fagiaii Candida crata pelc. 
Clrrieut. t Nornixi Ciiritlo qiirm nun uffpnderr f-t eti; 

Hoc (ciurn ipoKum le prubai e»c Dei. 
Manaeha, ^ Depuimiii leluin, depungm cieiera ruiicli, 
Ilni et in leeiuni nuda pucUa luum. 
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. Bwrnrili tiuti digsatisficif with M A0 Att^m^ >anieti»fai'g>riij< 
fe$oiv6« to form a Hect for binuelf, and the tacire i# woiMHtf^w 
describing an imaginary order, in wbich are brought togetbe^aU 
the vi<a8 of the oiberti an idea whidi waa oflsa tiD4aled>.li§r 
aatirists of later timea. m > • *• 

Whataver be the defecta of Wiraker*t atjle, ha vraa a bold- -ami 
honest satirist, and feared not to attack openly thq f»roQ# aari 
overbearing chancellor, William, Bishop of EIrf. Aman^ ibe 
Cottoni^n manuscripts, Cleopatra, B. 111., «re have two pfecea bf 
our author, both addressed to the bishop of Ely: one oftfaem-ao 
Latin elegiacs, satirizing the manners of the coartiers; the odieriQ 
prosei contra curia/es tt officiaUs clericos. 

Coteniporary historians are loud hi their dedamattons agaiinat 
the pride and presumption of the bishop* Dkesceoded 
amongst the lowest order of the people, his father havaag iDi 
native district of Beauvais m Picardy driven the pkiVKh, aaerf lo 
the lords of the soil, be bad raised himself foy bia intrigiiae ila the 
episcopal dignity, and he was appointed by the fil'st Richard^ fm 
his departure for the East, chancellor and regi^t of Enghuul 
during his absence. In addition to bia aupr^ ma power in civil 
affairs, he had craftily obtained froai the po|»f tba 3tithorit|i:.of 
legate, and he alternately tupportedhia tyranny i« biaonetapactCjr 
by his authority iu the other. The clargy mk^ dai^ to jexpooas 
their dissatisfactiaii at bk oppresaiofi aif tboriofdar^'were pat 
down by the sftrong hand of secular power^ wbila thoae>of tba laitgr 
who murmured against his aecalar tyramiy were >pbeed iaimadi- 
ately under the ban of the Church. Th« king had delivered into 
his hands what William of Newbury calls Me6oneiof hisicingdona^ 
the royal fortresses, with which he so held the noblea in awe, that 
none except John, the king's brother and hein-ap pa rent;, dared for 
a moment to dispute his orders. Their sons are deacribed as 
serving him in his palace, vieing with each other in aubmisaive 
humility, and not even daring to look on their lordly master with- 
out his express command, under pain of stripes ; and bii notwina 
and nieces, born in hovels, were sought in marriage by earla smd 
barons. When be appeared in public he was seldom attended 
by less thaa a thousand retainers; aeiaing every ocoaaioa of 



Cleriem* ^ Si vf lo caress, t«iuf n altera ttpu poles ene, 
£t mea culpa gravis d«ii lortt iode puihis* 

Monaeha* % Culpa quidem, scd culpa levi»; tanieu isU fatetUDr: 
Hoc lore peccatuoi, sed Ti'iUMie laiuen, 

C/mciM. % UxureiD violare viri grave criiuen liu bet ur: 
Est gravius sponsaiu me viulare Dei." 

MS, Cotton. Cleop, B. ix. fol. 13, r«. 
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jfaJMviog his ooBttopI for> EngliflhmeD, be, WI19 surrpumied by 
l^ds «f gneedj'Ibceigii.iiMirc^iiarie^t FrepcbfQen i^ihI Flemings » 
and JO sager ?wat he of papulftr fjunfii ^bd^ h? imported from 
Fjadee:poets.and jongleura^ whom he employed in writing »ong9 
in his prai9e| and in singing theni about the 0treeta,.aiid at f^stl- 
irab^^ The writer who givea ua tbis piece of imfbrmalion« when 
lie would picture to ua the avarice of th^ .chancellor and his 
•Itfellilea^ declares that tbdir extortions bad left neither a girdle 
to «, inviy QOf 4 necklaoQ to a wo^aan ; not A x'mg to a noble, 
•and notkio^ of value eveif ta a Jew. (Nee vuo ballieum nee fe- 
ininiB juomlfi ranaoaecaty nee annul us nobili^Juec quodlibet pre* 
ciosuni alicui etiam Judaeo.) 

Wall had it boee for the chancellor bad he liAteo^ed (0 the ad- 
nooitions of aach uipn as Nigelkis Wireker. f^e chronicles of 
those tiaaes exult over the degradations which fell, upon t^m* 
The o»ly xq^poaent to his secular ufiurpations whon> he £eared 
MTas Jofaji : he anticipated^ however, iu his clerical capacity, the 
lOppositioa of llie newly elected archbishop of York, who was 
!also. the king's brother, and who had not yet arrived from the 
continent to take poasession of bis see, aod he resolved to crush 
bim befose.that oppoaitioa should become serious. As soon as he 
leanoKt that the new archbishop was on bis way jto England, be 
aenta party of his mercenaries to Dover, who laid wait for hinii 
plundered and dispersed his attendaiits^and tore the prelate from 
the altar to carry him to a prison. So unpnecedented an outrage 
provoked the indignation of the nobles ; a consultation was held, 
at which were present John, the archbishops of York (who had 
now been liberated in the hope of averting the storm) and Rouen 
(who had been sent by the king from Sicily to be associated with 
the bishop of Ely in the regency), aod the bishops of London, Bath, 
Winchester, Norwich, Rochester, Lincoln, Hereford, St. David's, 
and Coventry, where it was resolved to depose the tyrant. The 
chancellor, who had at first prepared to try his strength with his 
opponents, on their approach sought refuge in the Tower* 
Hampered here by the number of his own retainers, crowded 
into so small compass, he was soon obliged to capitulate ; and, 
after the delivery of all the royal castles and hostages for himself, 
he was allowed to retire to Dover, where he sought shelter with 
bis brother-in-law, the governor of the castle. After having re- 
mained here some days he resolved to fly into France; and, 
fearing to be arrested in his attempt, he disguised himself in the 

t " Hie ad aagmentura et faroaro noroinis suij mendicata carm'nia tX riihmoi adala* 
tiNioa coipperabaty de regno Francoruni cantatores et joculaiores alhxerat, ut de co 
canerent in pUteis et jam dioebauir ubique qaod noo erat talis in orbe." MS, Arund* 
No. 14. 
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garb of a womad. • Pirah 'piKia**^ ei«*«(iiiw''ttiBf"i»iwi>''fcftbm 
wc have already quoted' fi«tii nflwAi-uhdeI'"M(rtU4drt^t. who 
has written the history of his fiffl, afid'Wo'.ftiiawi^tf'illesig- 
naltng faim by the gramtnatital sign ctf'tll^ btJicWK'^Witler, U/e 
Tel illa~" proh poddr ! wi* fecftw ei^ ft%i^W.' *feWtaWri*s'**t' 
cellaria. sacertttfs me^etri*,epi*tftpn8 Sc(irti?*''*^i8flWd1ri'^lb»J;'' ■ 
hyacinth-coloured jgoWn, ftiflr « capetffJTw'isaWe"«>Wft>,^««r 
a veil throvra over his head; c!irryifi*'itfttis'fcft*bliid[4f^I]*tfe^«P ' 
a maniple, a piece of lirieni lis 'though li^ >iil^iltl»t)fiF^ie mif^tci ■ 
and in his right a yard leile^ ' 

acended from the cast ii'pon 

a piece of rock on U most 

faithful attendants at i id not 

be«n ihere long befor 1 just 

drawn his nets from n the 

snn, approached, and [npet, 

placed his left arm an pro- 

ceeding to touch him much mor^ m^iy, i|v|}^n,)iqdi^^,^f^.that 
beneath his gown he bore the dress pf ^ miifi, ,X^ ■^fitpf^^^'^ 
tishenuan was silenced by the jjilej-r^rekce. of sam&ioft^h^ibifbpji's _ 
attendants, and the latter coitlinued |Q«xpecf »i)>iously'th«,ar'>*fl 
of B vessel which mightb«arhitn away.whena woi^iynstf tl^.pW^ 
coming down to the water-sid^, u^s tei by, .cw'i^sit^ lo ei^auyjie . 
the linen which he hetil in hia hand, and idem^Rdi^ tln^ .price at 
which he would sell it. 7'he d)ancello>',:i:Dl|irely Jgnor^nt.oT. ibe 
English tongue, was silent. The woman ,t:iecani? more vrgent 
for a reply, and, being joined by anolher wonian,i ^eir curiosity 
was raised to such a degree, that they seized hji veil, lifie^ ft from 
his head, and discovered beriealh it die dark face of a man. The 
two women possessed less discretion than the fisherman ;.. a crowd 
was quickly brought together, wlio, iu spite of the repeated 
attempts of his attendants to rescue him, dragged the chancellor 
ignoiuiniously from the beach through the town, and finally threw 
him into a dark cellar. He was ihence carried before the magis- 
trates, was recognised and imprisuned, and„oi)ly at the intercession 
of tlie English bishops, was at last atlo^ved to ^eek refuge in 
exile. 

Although at this period it was the fashion to satirize and ridi- 
cule the monks, yet there were not wanting those who, either 
having formed an imaginary standard of the excellence of their 
profession, or perhaps forming their idea of the monkish life on the 
example of the few, were emulous of writing in their praise. The 
classic and accomplished Neckham, who died abbot of Ciren- 
cester in 1217, in his poem in praise of the monkish life, gives us 
his definition of the character <^ a monk in these elegant lines : — 
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\ , ., Swptaque ^obrietas. liiiaec £iciuDt jDona.chuai." 

braiKi^0£;theiiftRpjnpss of J^jg.e^rlw dava, yKbi(;b^h^J^^ spent ia 
moiwijc, ri8tip:^mejB,t.«inqfi|g -^be,monl^ 9^.^,1. Albany A passage 
quot^ %if^i^,fr^i^,]|iAp<^m W ibe piraU^ of, Divine Wisdom, 
after ^pe^Mng pCilbej^f tutaqji|ifls" w^i^b t^a^ ipoRa^tery afforded, 

, ,,J^. ^ic JkjHma otitis Vstw priinpn)ia.ix>Tit, . , 
Annos felices betiiiaeque dioB. 
G(ic locus iDgenuis pu^Hjes imbuTt annos 

Artibns, at nosfrae laudis origo fuit. 
'Hie Idcu$ fnsi'gtt^s tni^osqae creavit dlumnos, 
' ' * ^JMix eirfrtio martyr, gentc,' sitih 
' Mtiftal bie Clrrbtov iMbtnqtte dlc^ue labor! ' 
'*( *It)dalget nailed rellgiotattoborsJ" 

Thd'po^his of AWiandW N6tkham are valuable for tbeir allu 
aions t6 trbttemporiry U^gtes. Intbe above-mentioned poem on 
the iMona'stic Life, of i^hicb a' eopy is preserved among the 
Royal MSS. (8 A.' XXI.) be indulges in satire against the corrupt 
manbei^^ of the laity. He* is particularly zealous in declaiming 
against the 'cbqadl7 of his country women, and he gives us some 
curfou^ ikifontiatibn bnlhcf' toilet of a dame of the twelfth century. 
He bhinhr^s thi^tti fer pkintitig' their faces, for thinning their eye- 
brows, fbi* tihtiatafrally premising their* breasts into a small compass, 
for dyeittg their fclack hair to render it yellow : — 

, " Hiiec duoque diVersis sua sordibus inficit ora, 

'Sea qaare ikielior qa^ritur arte color ? 
Arte superciliom rarescit, rursus et arte 
' In kDinimara mammas colKgitipsa snas; 
Arte quidem videas nigros flavescere crines ; 

'Nititur ipsa tuo membra roovere loco. 
Sic fragili pingit totas in corpore partes, 

Ut quioquid nota est dispUcuisse putes." 

Further on he gives us a strong picture of the luxurious life of 
a baron of the same period — of his state and magnificence. 
Though the whole passage is somewhat long, we think that its 
curiosity will excuse our giving a part of it. Our readers will see 
allusions to several elegancies of life which they would hardly 
expect to have found in the twelfth century. 

*' Ille voluptatum varia dnicedine gandet, 
£t desiderits servit ubk|ue snis ; 
Santque summa putat meretrix, cocas, histrio ; nullum 
His prafert, aut par estamat esse bonom. 
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Quicqaid el «d Tietam pum imtrit ^iem^Mif, ' ^ :> 

Qaseret habotaae viri luxunosa fames | 
£« mo(iu» vcnm mittis vii^ sufficit orbis* 

Ergo iDioifilroniJO vocibiM a^lg £remit» 
Areepiaque dtpes poDuntur, Bacxhus in auro, 

£t gemma iafusum pUirima nectar habcL j 

Vestibus et facie longuB nitei ordo clientiiffl. 

Ad domtni nutum tnrba paraCalevw; 
Seams uterqtie eanit, reaoaani eUbansqua lira^ — » 

£i aodflknt iUio4Mrgana daloe iBebs. 
Tandem epulis largis et pleno ventre bcatus^ 

Cum scoitit porem gaiMUanoolia habotl 
O'pneclari yiri virtual Oikabaatal - - 

Ddiciis paatm eiim moetnoe cv&mtt 
Quid vestes referaBi Uctoa, et 4iAriliia iBdat > 

Neack bafaere BMKlflm peodiga luftuiifa.. 
Hioc per longa omant ttkidi caaalia (m^m^ 

Herba eolumbarom aarmoire clauaa vircl}. 
Fructiferumque genM aot arbommediitat .dtHm, . j i - 

Aiixtaque aanguineis alba ligustra roai» i 
Nee Tioles desunt^ sed et illis floris et herbn 

Et qtticf|uid specie et quicquid odore viget. . , 

Nunc pbaleratorum tergo vectatur equorUiq^ 

Nunc aaturum koto remtge cymba vebitj •■- * 

Nunc Hlum effiemioat sub papilionibus) et nuae 

Grata sub arboreis quasrituf umbra cocoia. 
Nunc delectatur turbis et plausibus nrbis. 

Si mode privatm degene rure cupit/* 

That the satirists did not overpaint the luxurious and efltraP- 
nate manners of the higher ranks during the fattei^ part of Ae 
twelfth century is sufficiently proved b^ the evidence of ,cotem- 
porary historians, John of Salisbury laments much over the 
profligate lives of the barons of his days. While the knighl^ 
he says, were passing their times in licentiousness, wVile they 
were haunting the houses of the nobles to pat and drink at thei^ 
tables, their only military exploits were those which they created 
there in their boasting j the wild Welshoian left his mountains, 
constantly invaded the Marches, and made tributary the barons 
who dwelt on the borders. ** Oh!" cries he, " that our ladies 
were like those pf the ancient Persians, that they would reproach 
the cowardice of their husbands and children as they did, and 
would drive them to the field, that the invaders might l>e chased 
from our borders !" 

John of Salisbury laments in his Polycraticon the evils of 
Stephen's days, which he hadjust passed, when, to iise the strong 
language of the S^xoa annalist of^the titne, 
** every rich man made his caitles> and held Jbtm against the king. 
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md ibe buid.wM iSed wttb'CMlli«# GMewmlf tbty oppraeied 4b« 
miserable people of the iaml with tbeir castk^works. Wbeo the castlpt 
were made they fiUed them with devils aod eril men( and then tbey 
seized every one who waa supposed to have any property — man and 
woroan^ — both by nigbt and by day, and put tbem in prison for tbeir 
gold and silver, and panisbed tbem with such inexpressible torments at 
none of the martyrs eter suffered. They bung tbem by the feet, and 
smoked tbem with foul smoke ; and they b«ng tbem by the thumbs, or 
by the head^anqdliung fife to cbeir imt. They pat k»6»fdotiwie abeol 
tbeir beads, and twisted tbem till they pitvcui Co tbs b«aiai« They 4^ 
some in dungeons^ where were adders, aod tnabes, and loads, and ag 
tormented them. Otbers tbey placed ie a eme^t^kouHt tb»t is, in ft 
cbest which was short and narrow and shallow, and tbey put in sharp 
stones, and pressed people in tbem till all tbeir linpbs were broken* In 
many of the castles were things very horrible and hateful — these were 
' $achaitege$,* that were as much as two or three men could lift ^ and 
tbey were so contrived that the man was fastened to a beam, with sharp 
iron about his throat or neck, that be could neither sit, nor lie down, nor 
sleep, but was eom'pelkd always to support , that weight. Many tbey 
tormented with hunger; I cannot tell all tbe sufeiings and all the 
torments which the wretched people bore during tbe nineteen years of 
Stephen's reign. They laid tributes upon tbe towitty ftOd when tbe 
wretched peoj^ Imd no more to give, tbey ravaged and burnt all the 
towns, so that you mi|^ go a lo^ day's journey and not ind a mao 
dwelling in a town, or the land tilled* Then was corn and flesh aod 
cheese and butter dear." — (Citron. Sax. a. p. 11370 

An isolated anecdote often pictures to jlis the manners and 
f^^lings of tbe time more vividly than the more general and con- 
^eii}uentty, in sucb cases, less definite descriptions of tbe chroni- 
cler. Such an anecdote is given in the curious manuscript Life 
au^ Miracles of St. Oswin, which we believe the Surtees Club 
ha3 at present in the press (MS. Cotton. Jul. A, X. foL €6). 
'Whilst Germanus was prior of Tynemouth, that is, In the reign 
of Stephen, the fisherman of the monastery was a boy named 
jLeofric. Once, at the time of the herring-fishery, he had gone 
wilb the fishing-boat to Scarborough. Suddenly came Ranutf^ 
tl^e famous Earl of Chester, with bis men, and, after ravfiging 
the town, carried away captive many of the people he found 
fliere, and among the rest the fisherman Leofric. Tbey were 
all carried in chains to Malton on the eve of St. Simon and 
Jude^ On their arrival tbe earl and his roeq immediately placed 
ibenMelves at table, and prepared for a plentiful repast Leofrip 
and bis companions, more pious than their persecutors, refused 
to eat meat on the eve of a fast-day. Their persecutor, enraged 
at their obstinacy, ordered fish to be placed before Ujeoju '' JSat, 
wretches," said he, '^ and fill yourselves, for 1 sw«aff.)iy "^ 
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and all tb« Gods-lh^miMhat jibliViiB'pflTOU ifaaH<eat*gw Jiatit 

the full Bum-of faui ttiAoin-hM -hnHi -pipeiiT^ lAlN A^.oad no 

sooaer 6aisbed 'fhto„lic[,Qiidcfedi.tbein')By<ito.jb«^stoi|»ped£gaT« 

their dotbea.to the guardv.flnd^cwiiwti.itbMiMO'^e <b6tind 

naked to a stake, i Thus>lhcf wwe k«p\ A*^Dgl 6>A<oweek, aod 

were made to ailfieTi an iiifinUj «f.'tori9(lpUu ,,$4ffi!^w>«s (he; 

were hung ti 

and cruelly I 

stake. Am 

■antl)' the a 

The tyrant 

weather : tii 

Oswin, he bi 

his hand at 

said he, " w 

Willi the nat 

liberate thee 

thy tongue, 

all, have a ci 

thy vain clar 

trived to loi 

which had b< 

boy, who h _ 

nakedness,* he escaped from the hands of his tormentors, and 

made all haste to reach the monintsrf of Tynevoudvi-'.tthere be 

declared to the brethren that the saiiit had ;appeiircd' to him in 

his sleep, and had loosened him from his bonds. The monks 

offered due thanks to their patron, and' entered' the story in the 

book of his miracles. 

By far the best Latin poet of the twelftli, century was Joseph 
of Kxeter (Josephus Iscaiiua), whom Inland sharacterizes a* 
" tam splendidum BritanniK sidus," and whose long a^d elegant 
epic on the Trojan war was first printed as a work of Cornelius 
MepoB. His patron was Baldwm, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the zealous advocate of the crusade; to him lie dedi- 
cated his six books of the Trojan War, and in another poem, 

*Tha aritar otlbiibtxA, ithe >ppa*n to haM btanpriorOr abbolof St.Allniii.oa 
which T;neinaalh wn dependent, Ibaught it necctuij to make an apojogj Tor ihU 
icrj eicuuble tbeft. " Etigilan) JTsque Leauurkai, rt de vlilone Intior afferto*, 
ninni wa) nlnli) (iDCulii liberal iDTcnit • ■ • ■ El pcdia a cippo radUima 
cilfabeni, bacnlam la t Jactun mina lumpiil, at id qaoddam otliDDi ei cnjui irani- 
nno puer quidem equorum cuitoi Jacebcl pmcnil, a cdJui oilio teram leviter ei- 
cuaciL flKJ jtidt nudiu (rat, ft frigarii atperitai ifrira nudum aim pmiiitl, nsa aai*- 
rapiM, mi mMtemliM iiwtaalu fugm fuc a aa^ sia|ai tivn patujt, darwflUi ^cn eacal- 
laat naMi Jf ai trifmt, qua Leouoticat indutm iter arripnit igneluoi, el redit cdeiiai ia 
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^ vib^ ^ep^ed^tiji tk 'lOKt) ^^QtMddiuAiKloofieti^ be' c^l«lmited' the 
y. vfBT in Wt^dh fM arcl>bk4«)p «69wUttaiU:tor4^ Thsiptintied^tditioos 
<rf'^1heT«t6j^^'W<4r'iirdi^oaiiUoti)ciimigb,^aiMi k hM been mM 
critkided^^by^^>W%#«^,i^i}»to:>obitt^ diclioii >6f ihia 

poem-^d'^eiieriilljr >^<ii%|^^tk« '{MViodaiitaund^ and> 4ke numbersr 
haniiatimi^fMcl^ oft'theiwltole, the^uctore j^fiih^'vevstfication 
ap|(t^c^')learij^'to tbatiof >)><4Mbed (Li^^ : It com- 



4 ^ in ci Derail qusninur: oeniuscjue quoa riercuiis ira, 
*" ' ifiesVoii^s raptus; Hefcihie fugii, f^^^ 

Tflft y»rW.J^f^/!?«»^ftuP?^?i»i^.?P«<^P^^ Qf tb^t fantastic 
pH^^Sllpgy.wfeid^ y^^.W^fW^naWe,;^^ pge, v(her^in the 

screrfl age^jtg ^i]^ fir^s^^.^n^ifj^fir^tfid, tjb,^iryeirf)8 ,ftfUrwjard given 
in tijp ?am>,?rdpr>iAW,^t^,^siU?je^^ ^ The . following 

curipiMjr.eji;f^Ijle[js.fpjind.fP v,a. ly^ CJo.lIege, Cam- 

bridge, (P, ^y4A»/<9^^40)^.?^'^^«^^ to an 

exfiren^/jwb^iQV ^y^^i l?9^i^ i^y.t* Q^i'^Qr^^t ^^ where tl^e first, 
s^ci^n^ ^.)>V9C5l^^fi each Jin<St,taken togetljier, make ^ new series 
of hej$fi^e(^8^,,^Hch fnqre nat(^];a(in,|bei|i q(H^t,ri}9tion than the 

>^f/]MUIeryniiat6t, meiipBtor^ iravita!,iprMisep8y 

1 .r ,(^|^pi5^, f/e92<^, DUinisinAte^^mine, rebu9^ 
Ferri, latrantis, tensus, venti, iniseroruin," , 

"'TM' s^e ' dT Jd^epli idr^nbt, IAyw<6fei', fre^etody disfigured bj 
8UcB fiifri^fe^^h sliMyw^ « di^d^ abd' ^tensive' kMwiedge of the 
cffrsMdi^*#rtt6^. in the foUo^mig addi^e^ to Venus, we might 
afahdWl! ^p(>oscf h^ haid b^efore* bis^ eyesiiuoretius : 

\, , ,^']^iyfi p^teD^.bopQinuni, divAmin^p^riosaypliiptas, 
.,,,f , Vfi:^deAjn spbolesj^nostri Tntonu aluiima, , , 
Alma Venus, seti ie con vivam Tethyos urna 
Poscit, seu nectar saperCim, sen forte papaver 
' E];^ittif»; flfcetehieetenerOft'ad'donajugfdes/ * 
H08 dignarfe favos."— (fib. HI. V. M.) 



*. • 



Ip the fifth book (y, 5 H)>t .adverting to the uncertainty of 

a > I H i II M l m il t n M l I >ti I I I I hr < >t I ■ I ' ■ < ' I ' ■ "- ■■' I * ■ " ' ' ''' i il mih | I i !■ I ■ ■ 

• Wurton says, " Mr. Wise, the la(c Haddifife Kbrarian, told m« that a roano- 
icript of the AntioCQEIs was in the library of the Duke of Chnndoa at Canons." 
This library has, we beliete, been dispersed, but Where h the book here alluded ta} 
W« thiiik it by no means unlikely that a copy of the Antkehm will one day be fomid. 
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mem$ wbtch. tiwaileioiir> bri^ht^sv cRreiita}* 16^^ cIMd WttMh 
from time to time dbadows the defirmt'irlrf-^-^to tttfe ^isM tvMeli 

is sometimes qoBoeiiied imchMrtlie sweetest iiooeys *' 

I 



** $u() sole serene . . , ,1 



Nubem^ sut> risu lachrymas^ sub melle venenum. 

The fragmerit Tvhich Leiand kas preserved fVom Ae i^tiocbtis 
of Joseph^ makes us mourn over the loss of a poem wUiqh would 
have been a noble ttionumedt of the classicat taste of ati^'Englisb- 
mau of the twelflh centurv. After speaking of the -glory oi 
Britain in having given birth to such men as Constaotiiie, Bren- 
uus, &€., whose n^Mones bad then been made famoua bj.Oeofirej 
of Monmouth's Historji he lauoebes into the praise of %is prime 
hero^ Arthur, in these diegtut and vigocous tines: 
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Pagina Csesareos loqaitarRoniana timB^bo^^ 
Akiden domitis attolUt, gloria monftrisf 
Sed nee pj n ^tum coryli, piBc sydera solem ; 

.Piquant. Aonales Graios Latios<iue revolve, 
Prisca parem nescit^ aeqaaleni ppstjera. ouUu,m 
Exbibitura dies. Reges snpeheminet omoes : 
Mas prseteritis itielior, riiajordik fdturTri.* 

How different is the easy simplicity of this passage from (he 
laboured heaviness with whtcfa Hanvil has alFtided to tbe same 
subject in one of the books of bis Ari;hitftmitli^. "Aft^V ispeating 
of the viranderings of ancient Brute, ftiid of hh' AtiHiiX iH our 
shores, he proceeds to describe the people be feti4id^th%f6;' The 
true poet sees the forms which his imagination bas rais^^ 'op. 
distinctly tdtiA contpleteYy^^be ttl otice sHsesib^se bdM^'cbttmc- 
teristics wMch are neceisary and suflBcieiit lb* tnifMfe<r'^lll'lie 
sees in his owti Mind to the 'minds of Mis rendertt-^id' llie 
poetaster, on tbe ce«ptf ary, every object k dMn tnd ifideAiite, Mid, 
in his attempt to transfer to others what he really dob^s tiot see 
himself, he loads his picture with useless minatiai, neglects the'iKe- 
cessary points, and creates but a daub. A i^w strokes are sufli^nt 
to delineate a savage-^give bim a* raw bide for his co^^tng;' the 
wild wood for bis doitmitii a cave for bis deii^ and we know M\ 
whereas it cost John Haovf), in tbe passage to'wMcb we allude, 
some six lines of tiresome antitheses to tell us how tbe raw hide of 
a wild beast yieMed bim a coat, blood bis drink, tbe cai^*etn a 
home, the heath a bed, and rapine food ; viotenee administered 
to his lust, slaughter Was his spectacle, strength gate him empirei 
fury was his only courage, the spur of the moment administered 
umis, bis death was the reeuU of slriftv sod the bramble gtve bin 



tm^fil^k^ \^n wbiicb ideas nm cbniaiiied «nd tiiisMfi] hHk^ 
t^i^^ /jtq.^yrfiHJh Uffi have first alluded* We imirt imgiQe Brttley 
^§tr^^rif;iU(a(jtbe'l(Hig*b^pedfbarei ^ r . 

" PromissamqutiBcdf gt«Qttumtiiad8trattte<D2asay 
Incoltimi censns loculam ferit Albion alnp. 
Ha^ eadem Bruto regnante Britannia noqien 
Traxft in faoo tempos ; tdi\i Titaoibtis ilia. 



~jcia cibos, raptus venereal^ spectficuU emi 



rra^cfa cibos, raptus venerem^ spectficula emQe$, , 
' ' '-"Iniberium wes, animos furor, impetus arma, 



-n-y! . *|ny|itcnj pngi^a, ^trlcfcrk ruboi j mc^strfsqae gemAae 
/I J'w ». ^onti^6f?s telhk^j serf wM-uth pfuTimtL tnictd$ ^ 

Te faror esMiBuai aipbyrfc, Oamrbi*^ iiniMi*'' 

The linfs-.whiclt foHcHiv iviillfbow to ott/'CantabrigHin friends 
the quantity of the a<2ine of tbe^Comisb giatit. 

•' Hos avidum belli Cdrfntei fobttr Aterno 
Praecipites rrrfslt \ cubitfs ter tjuatoof thrttn 
Gogmagog Hei^ulea stitpeodit in aera lueta, 
AntbaeaM^ir^ie ^vmm 9C0puti> ^m\tAt hf tequof.^ 

The picture of Thetis, dfrunk with the bJood of the monster 
nvhom her waves had received, is somewhat fantastical. 

. ^^i, " r9tavlt^e dato Thetis cbria sanguine flqp^oj^/^ 

lie mf^ W^ intps^iofiled his g^dass with anytbii^ i^ajtber* than 
witl^ ihe!btoi>4 oraa,ov!»rgrowp.gia9U The idea presented ta us 
ia ^C|o nmich jthat, <4i tbf druukennesft of a pigi after » plentiful ro* 
pai^t pa^ fr^sh blood of a bullocks 

Tbe i^§Wf which bad beon published by-Ge^Qi'^: of Moi^ 
ouputbcopeiatil.a ri^b aUnrebouse ^f fteUon for the poels whofot- 
IcMaedii yet> anH>iig Use AngjUnlMBtio poets of the twflfib ccnturjE* 
whose works bav^bew handed idown to us* Gaoffry himself is tlMS 
ooljr one wh^ is represonled as baviag empl^ityed bis muse upoa a 
suj^aic^takep fiom British history . \Ne aa^y ftpteHnUd, because 
wiB baffi gfa9;t4Hcruples against the r.kim.of Geoffirjt of Mooniouth 
to tba iMtmal lialia Li£s of >(er.liii> which haa been piAblisbed 
under hia namfsr It.K;oiitaiua fuflktr aUusMMM to Iha coibquast of 
Ifelaad» and U)^, comparatively prosj^aua reiga of Henry IL, 
than- the. proae Latiu LiCs by Geonry, and than we. could well 
expect froQA a person who is said to have died ia i 154 (sae Tan- 
ner),, who certainly did. not live much later, and who therefore 
had only seen that reign in its commencement, and only knew the 
project of the conquest of Ireland in its embryo. The poem is 
dedicated to Robert Bisk|op of lincotn* wbot>f Gaoffiry waaks 
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author, could only have baeu S9b«rtdfr^.ei9^ 4>rQ«ercelo, 
the successor of Alexander^ and whodiedy acoordiag to bis coo- 
temporary^ William of Newbor^r/ in. ilfi?,. ?TW .wiriter of the 
poem represents the Robert whom be addreasesvrthe-very piok 
of learning, the glory of bishops, uneqaatled m tbe diVe^ity of his 
attainments — ' ' ' * ^' ^*' • ^ 

Gloria t)««ti£etini, QfiMmpf a^ffn^^o, R^bfirif.^ • M^jr< 3,^. . 
Scimus eaim qqiafte pcrfudjt.^cftaM fa^p;* ., ,- ^^ ^..^^^ 
PbilosopbiasuQ^ tecitQ^ej)erpiiuii^|9oc^U|Pft ^^-^ t.',.v£ 
Ut documenta dares, dux et pra^ceptbr ifi broc.**, '" ' T * 

It is his learnings indee^l^ .vMeb:*di9tii>gtiiib^fbibJt|i:^bQV!i.aIl 
other prelates; and yet the only:ilbiQ6ri«r^ wbiith^iRl^li^tiA^ )k 
Cheineto is set down as remarkable, in the tract of (jiraldos, De 
Vitis Episcoporum, which is printecf in W^rton's .diig/ia Sacra^ 
is his giving away ^ome'of.the'clranSh^JasidsiAldQilc^db^'inari^f his 
grand-daughters (neptibii^aqiis)^BOC vdtliMslrooiibiddtabl^aMkdil 
(cum scandalt nota)^ itistraeithat,ihoiq[b be WaMed 4ht ppofiaclgr 
of his churth; be bought fdr the ^laO? some good mftrlwU aaikfbiry- 

Alexander, 4fae pr^deoes^or of Hobert^maianianiv^ MveAin 
a style oF pirincely magoffic^nce, iaod '^bobuilt far hifnidf»5ftla 
great expense, ' diree strong ' caatleB^^^iiiMifigs, tailb dmhimp 
very necessary in those tutkiultudus 'timea4i ' Jblti and ,hia . 0Del9» 
Roger of S&rtsbury,' are -descrtti'ed as tlio Hro eebWtt and 4»gst 
powerful' of- the EInglifsb^bishb|Ss4.bM tkeiii richer pnovaktedjil^ 
cupidity of 6te^en^^tfaev^\<«nB tieadberoualytaeiBeCy iqnpMopn^, 
stripped of Aeir castlestandtreisurea^iaMl treatod M[itb}i|f|ial9iil9. 
Alexander wacilbe paticdnj at least ihc friend^i^ G«offfix< o£ Mon- 
mouth. In the short -prologoe f lb^< fodrth JJMoh q| bia. ttinKiQrf 
which con^sts of the iLifeahd Pi-opheoies af MiPilia» Gffaffiry^ 
stating the reasons Which'ledbim «to 'traaalato/tboaeiNrapbM^ 
from the British tonigue, and spaakiog of AleMolkr fais of a ^p^r- 
son then dead, says-^^^ but ibove all> it waa dona at tha aarnest 
desire of Alexander; Bisfaop <of liocdn^i^ maa'bigbiy dUatiB- 
guished for his devotion aad pudeaoa: ttbar^' waa aqt]apq^>^ 
among the dergy^ ot among> thetlaHyv iwko tmnQbei^dfift fM 
attendance so many nobles, nvbbm.ifaisifiantla.tple^iairt I^^IMgo 

fenerosity had drawn -to his aeDviea/'^ , A^^y/U if'lNs iptMaoi of 
lerlin be the work o£ <3g6ffry, wa Afd biin itcare>ap<^ifl(g ytight- 
ingly of Alexander, *add' Asking /of 'Robert baUea ^palr^ni^^a^ tbao 
he had been abl6 to obtain 'from bi^predocaasor* . ^ ,< - t ^ . 

^- * '■,■■>• ."■■'■' 11! . . tl 'I ■ w - ^ 

* ** Maxiroe aute m AtexaAcler t<in€0ldiefas)5 ^pls^ptis^ tir flimim« rel^gUmifM pn- 
deniia ; non erai aTrrr in dtr6 tlvdla populo ci^ totiMnriaMntiir ntabik%'f|«ot i{ ' 
nmntueto pietat et benigua largiUs in obtcquion ejos.sU^iBialML'! ; , 



^ & - 14 t^pJdd>m«liob'i«el)$('<(utfm/fearit' alter 

• ^Uiilka«^Ve:tDtJt*k?l^u^jP^i|UMltu^p^tebant; 
Uode modo felix Liucolnia fertur ad Astra.^ 

To U8 it seetfis nenilyniAj^ossfble titat these two pt98ages can 
have been wriltterf by th^skme ^ersotV. The writer of the latter 
speaks of himselfiak^ ^oet (vates), arid a' iittle fiirther on, after 
having declar^4.;!Miai^the 'povrets of Orphetis, and Horace, and 
Virgil, wouhi have Been insuificieht to celebrate duly the fame of 
Bishop Rob«{rt/h^ invoices the musef,*wfao bad been in the habit 
of attending td his fortuer calls^ -) - 

''At V08 cQDsuetai mecum cantare camenn.** 

It is probable that 'the sole asdhority for ai^ributing the poem 
to Geotfry of Monmottthis the six pakrj* lines which some later 
scribbler has added tot ii^ end, and tbat^Leland^ who mentions it^ 
had seen ^Ins same m;aiKifoeipt'^at<34astDnbiiry)y and had spoken 
upon the bame authority. William lof Newbury» who in the pre- 
face to his 'Histdifycom plains bitterly tbatGeoflTry of Monmouth 
had made Arthur's littte finger greater than the beck of Alexander 
the Great, and that h&'had exalted Merlin -above Isaiah, seems to 
have known no other Life of Merlin by G^offry than that con- 
tained in the fourth book of- his History, which i& in fact a sepa- 
rate tract. The same may be«aid'of Giraldtts, .who never quotes 
Merlin's prophecies* from the metrical life of the seer« 

For our ovm part, we are inclined to think that the Bishop 
Robert 0f the poem of Merlin, is no other than Robert Grostest, 
to whom alt its ealogies wdt apply, aud consequently tliat the 
poem itself is a work of the earlier half of the thirteenth century. 
It is certain, which would have been a singular circumstance had 
the poem been a genuine work of so famous a man as Geoffry, 
that the only perfect manuscript of this poem was written, as ap* 
pears 'by in»Biital' evidence, after the year 1285, the other ex- 
emplars being merely copies of the mutilated one inserted in some 
copies of th^ Polychronicon,' which was written in the reign of 
Edward II f., and which givesh as an anonymous production. 

Of vhe metrical Life of Merlin attributed toGeoffry, a very in- 
different edition was printed by ihe Roxburgh Cluh. We wel- 
come the appearance of' an edition that will be accessible to every 
reader, because it is in many respects a curious and interesting 
poem ; and though it is certainly very unequal, yet its style often 
Tises much above mediocrity. It is^ as might be expected, full of 
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historical allusions, mitiy of them by bo niette tHi tirtami a g . 
After describing the prosperous entrance of the Nortoam, tod 
the great power they attained by their estaUishment in Efigltiid*-^ 

*' Indeque Neustrenses ligno trans aequora vect!, 
Vultus ante sues et vultus retro ferentes, 
Ferratis tunicis et acutis ensibus Anglos 
AcHter invadent, pedmeat, oaBsp«qa« froaiiUiri 
Plurima regna sibi submittettt* atqut dottabmi 
Exlernas gentes per tempera doneo erinus 
Circiiau)uaque ▼olaoa Fims difiuodei in ipsoa** — 

it giyea us a short btit Yigordm picture of the tro^bka whitk 
agitated the reigns of most of the Kormm kings of iko tnnUk 
century. 

** Turn pax a^ue fides et virtus oomis abibit : 
Undique per patrias coniinitteDt prstia elves ; 
Vlrmie virntn prodet : non inveniet«r ataicat { 
Conjuge despecta, neretrices sponsus adibii ; 
Sponsaque cui cupiet, despecto oonjuge, nubeU 
Non bouor ecdesiis servabiltir ; onto peribit ; 
Pontifices tunc arnia ferent, tunc castra sequentur^ 
In tellure sacra turres et moenia ponent 
Militibusque dabuut quod deberetur egeuis.** 

These latter lines will call to the meoiory of the roftder of otr 
older chronicles, amongst other stories, that of WimttMU viMi» 
from an obscure peasant, became, first, Monk of Furness, and 
afterwards Bishop of Man, and then, not content with his epis- 
copal dignity and power, made himself the chieftain of a band af 
robbers and pirates. With these he long overran and devastated 
with impunity the south-western parts of Scotland, until at bit. 
falling by treachery into the hands of bis enemies, he paid for has 
offences by the loss of his eyes and of his manhood. His spiiit 
still unsubdued by misfortunes, he was heard in after4lays Is 
boast, that had he even but the eye of a sparrow, his eaemM 
should have small cause of exultation. 

The good epoch of our early Latin writers was almost inchidtd 
in the twelfth century; yet their influence was felt far into dM 
century following, though the leonines and the rhyming verses 
soon began to take the place of the more classic hexameters and 
pentameters, and the pure classic idioms and phrases were re* 
jected for the fantastic constructions of monkish inv ent ion* 
During the tii'elfth century we meet with constant allusions to dkt 
very best of the ancient Roman writers, but, after that period* we 
have every reason to think that their works were, with a few ex- 
ceptions, entirely, or almost entirely, neglected. One of the SMSt 
remarkable examples we have seen of ^ barbansms of moBkisb 



ltl^iS^(,fpGfh%jf9r the tbirUeuth t^eiitiiiy, |b a poem h ekgUKrtov 
1^^ fynffle oC'Ro«$«vaux».contaiRed in a later tiianuacript (Cotton. 
JTi^Mf^ A. XlX.)f which M. Franctsqiie Michel is at present print*- 
ing in bis edition of that fine Norman poem, the Chaiuon of 
Roland. 

The Anglo- Latin poets of the twelfth century were long popn* *' 
lar in England* «nd we coounually find thetn in the maHuscriptt 
of the thirteoMtfe and foorteenib centuries. Chaucer has^ left ua 
many proofs in his writings timt their works %vere read very com* 
monly in hisrtioie : he quotes^ in one inst)aaoe» Nigellua Wirektr'-** 
^'^ '.",'r ^ o fV ■ I teve <irel red ia- Dan Bonml the asse, 
in! ) ,/' . .;t Ampog bis ^cr$# haw that thcr was a cok, 
That, for a preestes sone, gave him a knok 
Upon bis leg, wbile be was yoage and nice. 
He made htm for to lese bis benefice"^— 

and a little after* be justly ridicules Geoifry de Vinesaufr |ba 
author of the Ngva Poeiria, for his affected attempt at' the 
pathetic* 
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Histoire de h Civiiization en Europe, 1 vol. 
>€p Itisemre de la Citilization en France. 5 vols. Pichon and 
^ Didiar. 1828—1830. 

.*: - . 

F^W aphorisms are so frequently quoted as " History is 
tphflosopby teaching by example/' but nothing is more certain 
iflik^n the lamentable fact that much of the pretended philosophy 
.ifeduffod frpm history is vague and illusivci the lessons founded 
viy>oa it aofoetimea uncertain, often pernicious in their tendency^ 
^fi^d, tho examplea distorted and misapplied. In Germany, 
]vher^ antiquity is studied with most zeal and perseverance, the 
j^iulta have only servedi as Coleridge finely expresses it, " like 
the stem-lights of a ship to illuminate the past;** the French^ 
'Waaryofthe vague and dreamy speculations which the followers 
^ Voltaire nick-named philosophy, have gone back to the 
t^ and picturesque old chronicles, and while the imagination 
is delighted by striking incident and vivid description, the in- 
■irruptions of reflection and comment are regarded as an im- 
l^tinent intrusion. In England pure historical literature can 
scarcely be said to exist at the present moment; it has yielded for 
a season to the superior attractions of the historical novel, and 
" truth severe" has scarcely a chance of finding an admirer 
within the seas of Britain, unless " in fairy fiction drest." £s* 
i^apMons prove a rule; historical novels are produced on the, 

EE2 
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continent ; disciples of the German school of criticism mty be 
Ibirad > W F^iM^J ^iM EiigUna^- Sbtn^on T^m^r^ aibid'^lMftinl 
hate 'addeU new ^htfrtbs' as;Vefl as ike\v Kghtt tb oilr%«tithi'i3 
anhiU froto'tti^ oM chnniiicles, wA Millar has con^BinM tbft 
ages'fVom the 6f erthro\ir df the Ronrtati Empire to tbe^battM'i^ 
Waterloo in ^ "system' that deserves to be called phitb^hie^. 
Still the ehara^^Hadcs df tli^ O^ih^n, French, 'KnUEfi^ 
•choob ktf hfit^y afe tM sth>ngly'tfnih'keil f^r th^ir 'di8tJvM:tiGlti$ 
to e^iape the* vidticie > of f he mbM cikreless*. Miiny ci4tics;^atiiMi 
over this' state df tfain^0^ bextailitig i^eciaHy ^bat tb^y Uoem 
thencfgl^t of history in Ertglandi we see no greiit caitte fo( 
sorrow! onf th^ contrary; M*e think it almost denronstratile 'tKtt 
tbes^' three ctarses of investigation, apparently so remote, are 
realty cottfiergent, and thrit they will ere loirg unite in the formal 
tibtt of ^ school of bistort, more perfect than any (lie vrorW has 
yef witnessed; and <ve look to the historical "novel tis the source 
frdnt wbicht at no distant period, tt-iU be derived the union' of 
aiccuracy- with liveliness, the blending of interesting narrMin^ 
«^lh practical instruction, the gratitiV^atton at once of the knagt* 
nation amd the judgment. 

^ Nor is this expectation founded on desires seducing the mwd 
tb bope; it is, we think, fairly deducible from the mture cf 
bi^ory, or' rather from human nature, whose successive develop* 
ments it is the province of history to record. The lives of king* 
find princes,-^the blood spilled m battles and the ink spilled in 
treaties,— J-the growth, decline, and fall of empires—form the most 
aCriking teries of facts recorded in history ; but they are not the 
most importarnt, bedaub they are demonstrably the result of 
Another- and a different series. They are the consequences of 
political and religious institutions, of the state of industry ^ikl 
of the arts, of the social and intellectual condition of the tinihi^ 
tude in any given age and nation. But there is a caose of these 
Causes : institutions are not self-generated, neither are they im^ 
mortal; they are habits of action derived from habits of 
thought; they are of very variable duration; we can trace thii 
progress of many from the cradle to the grave. Inatitutionti 
sire the result of intellectual progress; when opinldn outgr6w4 
them, their Aite is sealed, and, could we accurately trace the 
progress of opinion or the succession of ideas in mankind, ij^ 
should possess the complete explanation of the history of the 
past. 

There are in fact but three historical problems : 1 . The 6ut%vard 
form or condition of humanity in any given time and place, o^ 
through any given period \ ^. The state and prdg^ess of btHnao 
ifttelligenco under the same circumstances; and ^. Hie cor- 
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r^^ponqenc^ and. copnectum- beCv^j^iY, jbfi^ t>$'$i^ ^mlopments, 
Qi; flie|.,pip4f jnu'hicb tl^epG^ii(ar,4n}n pp^rjited in tixing 

an^ j,d^omH9iug pubbo' a|ctipn, . Tb« .5:lq9^cal jand romantic 
-histpriaQs.Wft.alinpi^ ,<e]u;J^^yl&ljr. ci^ to the 

first jprpMieiii ;», die second has . been; hs^^aUj, reg%ifded as the 
p|iilQ9Qpb)r,pf history ; but die princrpa1«. perhaps- we may say, 
th^ai^^ [atU9>pt$ ^itberto xn^rie to s^dy^ /the -third and roost 
jmpoflapi: prpblem 4iav^ be^n ipade by.jtbe^histpric^l novelists. 

,.^%T W^t^f Scott was, the founder qf a nev^jSci^poj of literature ; 
b^qris fh^St.d^y, th^ bi^torical novel waSii^Qt la be distinguished 
(i;9np .ihci; Qfidij^y tvasb of tth^ .civcf»)^t^ig.lii>rary; be was the 
^Jgt IQ f^nbqdy lbe,3pirit of; past tim^f, 4p briotg. be/ore ustlie 
co^tiippe»:tflie babits of life, and, in son^ d^T^e ,tba motives of 
IPtfOf9y.iu ages to whlcb> ^ tb^e e^^t^L parfli^uj^rs, we were 
u}tl?ff,;5tfangv^f.. Before, the .pub^io^tlon ,o^j (va^boe, it wa# 
ff;a4rce]^ sMspected by aqy bi^t profe/^ed aotiquariai^, that, in the 
^e^ oi^ the Plantagepet^ £i^g)and qontained a raceof - Helots, 
str^pgers lu the land of dieir nativity^ :e|[)^j^ve^,.t«i fprejgn, iprdfy 
wbo scourged them by their cruelty, ploxKlered th^n^ bj.^hw 
rapacity) and slandered them by tb^r .n^f^iqe^ Jvai^p|e,,tbfew 
n.new Ught on the jiational history^, it ^ho^ed. th|9 c^M^^^ of 
JUck. Shaw's and Wat Tyler's iusurrectjona^ and 'alfciOnce dissi- 
pa^e<i a, bqst of prejudices that bad disU^Md and pery^r^f^ * 
^Qsi important era of our axinals. JPar would it be,,£rai|k ^a to 
i^l^e one lieaf from the imperishable wreatii th&t, crowns tbe.mppu- 
ment of" the great northern enchanter/' but we. must not disguise 
our opinion that Sir Walter stopped short in the great revoWlioQ 
that be had the glory of commencing ; nearly perfect . im bis 
descriptions of institutions and manners, he. was timid in tracii^g 
their effects, and scarcely ever investigated their qaases^ Deeply 
imbned with a respect for chivalry, that historic dream wbncb 
Ibe Dnkes of Burgundy attempted to realise, be viewed the 
feudal ages through this glittering but delusive mediumj and 

tardoned the horrors of vassalage for the fancied graces of 
nlghthood. It is an old complaint that most of bis historic 
characters are gross misrepresentations. " Richard *' of the liqn 
heart " and tiger disposition, a rebel to bis father, a tyrant to bis 
subjects, perbdious in peace, merciless in war# becomes an 
amiable monarchy whose worst error is bis preference of perilous 
adventure to the honours of royalty. That pedantic despot, 
James I.> is represented as a good-aatured sovereign, with e few 
harmless eccentricities ; and apologies are found even. for that 
moral monster Louis XL Some critics have gravely ascribed 
these erroneous descriptions to political partialities ; we are per* 
Buaded that Scott, in writing them, never tboaght of politics ; io 
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hi§ ttifid the aubordloation of feudalism was blende<l witk me 
tMiaulies of cUivairy ; he shrunk from too closely ii^veatigatiD^ 
the object of his adoairation ; he sought not for the source w 
tbe numbers he haa so vividly depicted in the couditiofi of ia^ 
t^U^enc^ at tbe peviodi and though so far philosoj^hical as to 
(kicrib« the struggles between institution and iiistiti^tion,.'fa^ 
Marcely arri^fes a( tbe more importaol contest between opiniott 
and .opuaoa.. 

• Tbiee living writers^ James, Grattan, and Bylwer, , liav« en- 
ured the field left vacant by tbe death of Sir Walter Scot^ bt|t 
eaohy following the beat of his inclinatfons, has struck out a p^ 
* for himself. The most recent works of these writers are 6efoi^ 
^B, and in connection with our subject require a lew words of 
aolice. Mr. Jan\es ia scrupulously faithful in depictkig costuoM 
and naanoers ; his historic verity is scarcely ever impeachable, 
but his researches never go beyond secondary causes ; he f om 
Qot to investigate the secret springs of action ; tbe moral anatooij 
of motive has altogether escaped his attention. Hence, we tliiak, 
arises tbe want of vitality in all his portraitures ; the likeiiess<£s, 
Ibe colouring, the drapery, are all excellent, but they are still 
Qply pictures; " soul is wanting there/' and this very meritorious 
author must add to the study of forms the study of tlie mind 
that originated these forms, before he wiU arrive at the summit of 
his fame, and earn a place in distant memory, by advancing 
tbe progress of that branch of literature to which be bas lie* 
voted much industry and much mental power. 
. Grattan excels in the development of individual rather thaa 
national B»ind ; one of his plots would furnish enough of iotrigiM 
lor thi>ee ordinary novels, and he sometimes treads closely on ilw 
confines of improbability. But he excels in showing the nature 
of the inuer mind by a few significant traits, that at once tay bate 
the latent workings both of reason and passion ; there is mofc 
of the genuine character of Elizabeth in a few pages of Agnes de 
Mansfelt than in the whole of Kenilworth. 

BuUver^s Rienzi, we fondly believe, must be regarded, ttke 

Scott's Waveriey, as the first of a new class of pubHcatioos ; it is 

the first historical novel in which the inteUeclual problem •f 

history is fairly worked out. It is a genuine development of Hie 

great philosophic truth, ** Mind generates forms and instilufioDS, 

, and these again produce events ;" the formula has onfy to be 

generalized, and the means are supplied for correctly tracing tike 

progress of mankind. A prodigious advance haa been n»&de by^ne 

.brave bound; an untrodden field of analysis is opened to the 

vphilosophic historian. With the meritaof the work aft a ifitel we 

shall not m^le; to others belongs th* task of ^pokttng •nt 
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fttiHv of detail^ impeffectioas of style and perhaps a lurking 
feeLng of taoky ; we view it as a philosophic whoie^ and shall 
glance only at its intellectual mechanism* A man in the 
nidat of a corrupt state, by the mere force of bis mind raises 
hiviself to rank and station, and attempts a reform, in which he 
makes tbe natiiral but fatal error of mistaking memory for hope : 
Ke bas to work upon a tyrannical nobility and a degraded popu- 
lace; the political intellect of the period is blind selfishness, the 
religious creed aenrile superstitioii* Such are the conditions of 
th^ problem ; lei us see now they are worked out. Wrapped in 
l>lind atcurky, the ruling party leave the reformer to mature his 
plane unheeded ; they are for the time eliminated ; the populace 
gaitts the mastery and at oi>ce proves its unfitness for freedom by 
clamouring for an individual instead of an institution. The 
jdealh-knell of Roman liberty was rung when every man cried 
^ Lof^ live Rien2i T and no man ** Long live the Republic f* 
Tbe individual mind, however upright and pure, must work upon 
a corrupt people by corrupt means ; it is necessarily sullied by 
tbe contact, and is sure to adopt the great popular error of de* 
|>ending on self, rather than on the gradual working of institu-* 
tions. The best revolution that this world ever saw never 
effected the tithe of the benefits that its authors expected ; disap- 
pointment prepares the way for suspicion; a new change is 
demanded to supply what the last had failed to effect; some new 
demagogue outbids the popular favourite ; he is hurled to the 
dust by the hands that raised him, and his fate serves " to point 
a moral or adorn a tale/' This is the history of some hundred 
revolutions, because the result is necessarily involved in the very 
conditions of the question ; actions are the result of motives ; 
tbe direction of motive is determined by the extent of intelligence, 
and when this baa been ascertained, there can be no more doubt 
of the consequences that will ensue from any given movement, 
than of daylight's following the rising of the sun. 

The history of the world, but especially the history of Euro- 
pean civilization from the fifth to the nineteenth centuries, presents 
such a multitude of historical parallels, that it was impossible for 
any person who took a general view of the subject to avoid 
coming to the conclusion, that there are some causes operating 
on the course of human actions, as fixed and invariable as those 
b^ which the motions of tbe planets are regulated. Herder con- 
sidered that he had found them in the external circumstances of 
nations, but, as these were infinitely varied, he denied that there 
was any general result or combination of parts, and inaintaiued 
Ikat each form of society arose naturally and necessarily from its 
own circiNiMtaiicea. The optimism of Leibnitz, and the perfecti> 
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otitioas of itki9 <tp|>9reQt <katiiiy ly eoubefit wAtomin^AitMmmm 
and. Fraqoe^f Priestley Jn<wf «w»cduitfry -itrenttoiiaJy malotabwl 
tl)fl doctraie of the oeceasity of «aioii8r an)l< Vhstoc £^ 
dead^atnated thilt the progress of aocbl imj^noreiudnt is^taaifcba^ 
ever b€en> a conaeq^ende of the pfogre^B o£ ltfifmkdgB> ndttif 
uniiecejiaary to enter upon any e^caqHbation lof thes^iiaeiecral 
Vi^riea^ but there are tMo df more niceatdialifr t)4ici>.deiiffind^ 
iii<^re lengthened scrutinvt^thoae of i>r.iMiUfirvand:.Mi/jiKid»ti 
Both theories were originally propotmdgd.io JicttiiPfg»i l bort imO 
produced by men tvhp have t4ikenatt tiOiyo fitrlim- poytml Jlfe« 
ami'both advocate principles not very consjstent.'with tikneicnaBih 
taioed by the authors olHside the ivtalbof their KspecltFedinivcri 

.: JD|t. Millar, unfortunately for himiselC haa beeti mixe^ uplni^ 
tlife cHlaQiiioiMS and embarrassing polities oft larelaQdi f'lUis first 
act in ptubUc Hit, was (lie acprnful reJQcti«$n(Ofila.'diegrkfae£ailiffSei! 
madc^ him by ProvoHt Hutchinson. Mi|lar» atImi^ \ia9>« camiiAattf 
£pr', fellowship^ was offered by the. pRC^OAt: tlie ijieciisdvxiiitlte 
questions thai: would be abked in.a very difficult nounieffitjitiiv 
app(i!Qaehing examinations.' on the (Condition of biff Votiog A«f iM 
pr^voHt*s sou, lite late Lord JDonmi^mere; hespuj^ued Jdbs»iii4Mt 
ttiid won the. fellowship. After liavia® beim .for aaniebtifhr 
regaiKled aswhiggisbly iaclined.he tKiopted Mf. fiuriie'stsricW 
of ibe French JlevpliiUan^ aud beimme A^^haiihe iias-sittcsLCoi^ 
tinued» a warm» and at titties^ pei^baps an .intempeaaiie iSflp^MHter 
of the Ascendency. We mention these parttculsira; kecmiae tlicf' 
illustrate the nature of the Doctor's tbeory* wbiob is.iiasd an A 
liberal and generous foundation, but is aometimes* pressed. :ti]| 
aupport "foregone conclusions*" It is I>r/Milletr!s/6A»jcicli:ta 
prove that, in the history of Europe* from the fifi|kcent»Dyiio'tbd 
present time^ there can be distinctly traced the moral gofisraidcitt 
of Providence ordering md directing the actiofis of aien^ aod ibr 
revolutions, of nations* for a high and definite purpo^w '' Tbesa 
eventa/' he aays^ *' appear to. constitute one gteaLdramat^f.tkei 
divine gover«io)af)tr all the parts of which lire, ^ih^a.strift/itniiy 
of action, subordinate jand conducive; to tbe-iesulfc." - One ijene- 
ficial consequence bas resulted frpitt Jus adoption ofAhk tliftiij]n; 
bis work posae9»es' a unity of sulyeot^ ihaiHivonyiofipropeKtioas^ 
and connectioia of parts^ liial render iti:^ot>nier(9ly the (best 
Modern History in Our languaga^ bi*l the only, one ihMp'^tcbidi 
a student can obtain: a aystemaiic view, of thf ifM^gsesa of i^ivf bn^ 
tion. Another merit of Dr. Millar's work is, that it necessarily 
leads to the consideration of Ibe importaJiti)isi^o|r|9;^ {>fq|[ilf m lo 
which we have more tba»oaKSefeCBrfed^<-fi*the operation ^^opinioo 



ofkpxictidiEio Jt:ha», Ibmreterv Ute gmat ind ebviane defect of 
MasuB»ii]ig Ibat Ui€/8ti|ienM of Prorideftcd/evto ]wheA' confessedly 
inooBSpletBy \% cogniadkble by buiiaii reason) midy wbea the author 
dra^RTifiieap thepolidcsof thie present day^M^e'find a warping of his 
Judgment by his sympathies, leading him to make the Deity the 
■tttron of.tbt opinions «f one party, and tbe^ enemy of another* 
liis only justice to* add> that I>r« MiUar has struggled hard 
sgliini^ the tendencies of bis owa theory, and that 'he does not 
'.Vdeal "daitinatton round the land^ withr the satne extravagance 
tiwt M> f rei}ttent)y chalracteriaes ProvidetuinI Historrans. 
v'^ It ^aw Scarcely iye called m theory to assert that action is under 
ibeivontfol^ of nviad; it is a fact conststedt with every day's, uay^ 
•vtryjnoment*^ experience; the tmcing therefore of the progress 
of mind, as Cousin and Guizot have well observed, is not merely 
aijphilqsophy of iiistory, but is the tery essence of history itself. 
Ht^ 19 this view of the course of events repugnant iu any wise to 
tlie.pnimcrple on whicti the providential historian^ have based their 
dieofies^ they,^ infact, pbce t fourth question beyond those 
which jwe staled as: the ]>roblettis that history has to solve* The 
Bitot! points io our. view are,* let, tbe^veutst fid^ the institutions 
thidt produced the events; and 3d, the opinion or state of intellec- 
luid knowledge that generated the ihslitiitioD. They superadd, 
whyidid God allow such an opinion to prevail at such a period 3 
It/is* en uUuka qioMtio^ and our answer is a confession of utter 
ignorance^-^-^e Finite cannot Comprehend the Infinite. It is 
reomrlL^ble that motC of the providential historians jump over the 
third term of our series,*^the progress of intelligence f it is with 
Millar a merely incidental caase, and Schlegel banishes it alto^ 
gether» Guizot, on the contrary ,r makes the succession of popular 
combined with individual opinions the basis of all true history. 
Mow a very simple, and fortunately a very notorious fact demon- 
strates the truth of Guizot's* theory : where there is no intellec- 
tual progress of the many there is no history; the literature of 
India^ rich in sublime poetry and abstruse metaphysical specula- 
tion, contains no record of events, because there institutions are 
stereotype and forms invariable; because there, ascending a step 
higher in the analysis, mind is mo^nleasw When the Saracens 
entered on a oaneer of meiMl improvetnent and moral advance* 
ment as rapid almost as their ctm^iMsts, iho first result of their 
intellectual progress,' and the most decisive proof of its extent, 
was the publication of a counties number of hbtorieal treatises. 
Evei^y proviiicer 6rery city, nay, eveiy village, of the Moorish 

^ Odisot did iiot iSTeiit \bt ftieory ; ft was broach^ long bcfors be w«t bsni^ bat 
k aaj be rsibd hh, as be to now lit moitiafltteattoi •dfosata* 
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4nBpyt m Spatit kmt ils'ftiUHlist; nbf ^m\y b^roed an4 ««i9«Bf Intt 
«BiiiaarluiUe caoieb tnd horses kad their btogra p b er ^ and «i^i«l# 
lU mrimportflmt a» s lord majer^s mit to Oiford fiMMNt cliro^ 
<iers*' IkH ^hem the Tiirit» soe^eeded to> die Mosleai cm fimt ^ 
fnenUl progreas co»ed» and hiatory ceased with it. These ^tib 
whose nuiobtr it wovld be f ery easy to increasei teadi so strongly 
the leS5.0ft that the aacceaaiofi of events depends apon the sue* 
cession of ideas, that we need not add any other proofs of a pr^ 
position, whose truth indeed has never been questlonedl 

This view of history is not inconsistent with aifiy' provid^niilA 

theevy. exc^t perhaps ScMeg^el^s; whose* philosophy of histbry 

-has been recently tnfnsfated. In his view inmobility is p<¥fe4* 

t}on» and progress th« great evil of nvankind. Ia his anaietf to 

establish absolutism in religion and politics, ** the system of ^idi 

and love^ ashe calls it, the mental thraldom of Hindostan, appears 

the very completion of the social system. To enter into any 

examinatioQ of the metaphysical aubtleties with which this theory 

is supported, wottM be a mere waste of time; it is tbo old s^ 

phistry of the papacy and the empire long since practica% 

refuted by the Reformation and some dozen of revolutionsi. • Cki 

ihe contrary/ Dr. Milla/s theory may very well follow the iMel- 

lectual view of history^ because in no way ca» Frovideiice %e 

, eonc ei ^^ od BM)fe eflfeiendy operating^ than in guiding and diireet* 

:iog the development of mind. In tracing the piogress of dvili- 

rsalion^ M.Gubot dweHs very strongly on a distinctioii' whith 

; has been too much a^ected by fonner writers, hnt wboae i*- 

portaaice be greatly overrates; he draws a strong line of deaaar- 

i:atiott between civilisation improving the social- system and ci^ili- 

zatioo perfecting the* MMbvidtial mind; he givaa two examples 

illnstraAtttg the diffiei»Bee« both of whieh am bable lo vcffj senoas 

objections: 

''Take Home in the best times of the repablTc, after the secooif Ainic 
war, at the mottenc of its greatest virtues, when it was marchings to 
unlversd dominion, and its social system was evidently progaesstve. 
Again, take Rome onder the rctgn ef Augustas, the epoch 6f the cen<« 
mtncamM of i«i deoay, where at least the progressive aM»vema«t ef 
society was ar re sted and bad principles were approachiog. the day of th^ 
tsioanplw Thoe is no one,, nocwitbstaDdloi^ who. does not thiah and 
say that the Borne of AagiMius was more civiliaed than the Roaie af 
JPabricius and Ciocionatus." 

* To say nothing of the obaions bhwder of bringing Fabricins 
and Cincionattts dotwn to ^ close of the secondi Poiiic war, k is 
now notorious to every school-boy that the Rooxan republic Was 
m jyaaa msylinry of fraadawa; that;th« sotsiaL ajnieaa undur the 
grinding oligarchy of the PatrieinBa wna ten tboMMod titaea- woia a 
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tfaHn It m> under N«rd mi Ga%ok; airf timi tb» wbnt (^mMI 
Mmi «v«r dwgracsd tbc empirB, tkaugb ibey tpa^lad wkb the hrM 
of tW degwoerate noUn, vvntnml sot lo ravin Ika M Wtw r a tie 
(VpprHMoa of the pleteiMM, DoaiitiMi kloac, w • katdof wtel^ 
<m 4wpotuni, ■ported m'nk dM Ima of tb* e&mfma»»: 
** Et pcrift, pon<)nBin ceitiomlHis «se ftnendns 
Cospenri. Hoe noeoit LnriBtiiiD cade tmdcMl" 

iHa first fact fails to suppo^ the lecturer's inference ^ let ui seia 
rvbethei; be is more fortunate wUb the aecoad. , , . 

" Let oa tniM|Mrt owNbtw la ■ a ^ t liai ifi 

4)U in a SQciai poiat of view, both with reg^d 
lion i)f happiness among the indiriiluals oi the 
dgnng these centuries inferior to aome other c( 
iastance, to Holland aod Engtaod. I believe tj 
land social activity was greater, increased iilori , ,, 
Ks fhilts more ei|inlty than In Frtmee. Newrtbeks^ iotcriK^te tHe 
mmwon sense of mHnkrnttj hwlU teH yon IbM FnmcvaT the M*eil- 
IcMth and wgfateenth caBtnrUt ma ttn nnb dvifatd muCrji of 
■ XjiropCk" 

■ Goimnon senw will tHt bim no" sack' Ibinf^ ; it xiif/t wp*y thirt 
-'FrniMe' hatted in its progress' to br*n^ info form antt Bhvpo tbe 
M«¥ebrittiaMe)ewet)t»ofciviKzftlio* that had bcMfsccnnratMed; 
•k best out- »H its goM mto ^f, MVfaaw^iiig-soM sdvifgtb fer 
''feeble splendour, aod it intpesed eomvstMfwt mmntcrfcili Vfta 
-4tsetf ami ofbera for good e«in. B«C i*«awM(, dbHnidmw, md 

- «M»anible itdnHieementof indivithial mind, wh«t prMeMiom b^s 
~'it to Mtnpara wilb the eoiuitry of SaeoH, of Miftan-, t4 Lorice, 
"■ »nd of NewtoB'^ AH tbM i» cMnenvfemtnust perititi; the giM- 
'iiig soeii rubs off as^sbows tb« ()roB« betow; **pK'nyi0faneM,'''Co 

use an expressiva word ooined t^ a critical eotempeniry, is' the 

- .BtaAof emaaculMe refianaeot, d«spisM) half «■ bonr after it is 
, ■ daw w d. That Fmee produced naay gnat ann ia these cen- 
. turias ae on* wiH deny, InM tbey were great — net ia conwipiepce 

of tbeae conveMienal tranamelt, but IN' spito of (hem, md Aey 
were great — ia proportioR to Ibeir ezenieas to break ibeirgiMed 
efaaias. 

The earnestness with which M. Outaot hbeurv to sever socM 
and Iiitelleclual progress is characterMtic of a school oi dermatic 
politicians that has many followers in every part of Europe. It 
i» their great object to underrate soetal impre-vewMH , .aaj to ex- 
flg^erate the importance of seewiflg )ei«ara t» jadivirfaaf act- 
' -vaneeraent ; according te-tbeirmiliomt the MatetatM of tba nan 
r«t*r(h the movement «f' thfr indmchnrfi » iitpui tt i - spbwto «f 
• Metiatf itf»cpH»*fof «art>i awl < tw- l a t W i , tailiigtti mUH'impor^ 
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able course .pfjM^lk)j,^j hfm^\ t^^k^J^S J<Mil/pf f^^gw^fi^ 

9f his i>i9)toricaj couri^ .tos bf^ tf)i^d,(^9 ;^fiy^Qe,of cjv|jlu.a|J9fi4^^ 
dieprogrif^f of iiidividwJ-aiipdx ^»t;^io^^ 

vaac^^feiH as thf^ jdirt^gfiiabj^ift.pMriatsris^tic^ 
a9r,a|w^j^Jc^{^l4a Ib^ lH«4gFflttoa,fp b^f^i^^ a,bp(fy pf.nc^^^vf^ 

for Qverf^i^ing^ l^bw !i^cewy>:^«y'V>^'5,j>08itiaf^ netlw^ 
bU8hed,bjr reftipi?, i*liji^l^ ji\^r^,i|^gi^t8Hb8^4^9^^^^ 

J I'be most striking q)iara^^eri$tic..or i^o^r;i <^vAl^aUqq^is^tf^ 
▼ari^; jn.^U tba ?iai^ent sjjjj^e^js tjifii^^^'jai^ pn^dc^injiiaul:^^ 
qipie wbiqli Qxclud^d i^v^ry .o(hei;» )^nd i^f^, was: eqjualiy the ca^^ 
wb^Biber thc^s^teo^/waa siatiqaaryjilc^, that;o£.£ffjp( a^d lofii4« 
qr prc^re/|8iv49iliki^;tbM ©f ^^^P a^dJRcwe. ftJL Cjuj^ j^\y^ 
altiibu^^)tbis variaty to tbe circ«aistancf s mider which tbe,s>M^iffi 
first acquired consistency, and the diver^ty of tbe'^t^iD^QtS'^rp^ 
ivl|iq|th itiiWflfi formed, la tramag.tjbiase.eleaientd w^e sbalMot, iike 
M. Gui^^i.^^^ue ours/elivef to the jnstiMitipns m^ io^m^hvi 
|L^aJV aa, fa^ a^, po9fiibl§jr (aade;ai^9i^ to. #xlMhu tl^ opiAioMs <^! 
wi^ich theseio^itiMioiia weFeiouqd^dv - *' . . . '^ 

It ia :a £r^at:in]H^ tOr suppose that there was no civiLJil^r^ 
uoder the Roman emperor^: thec^ never waa a period wben pu^ 
nicipal libera wfa ifkoxe jefipected;. the empire was in, fact an 
aggregate of free cities or peity.cap«Ablicai subjecli^d to what vf»^ 
called Roman Ma^ty, M^icb aJ^^e gave tixemt unity apd ceptrali? 
fatioa. £ut this Jiot^LpDrof lenity .i^'as infinitely weaker tba«^ tM 
%i civic jealpuay i every man ieU tha^ he belonged to his o>vn citj#i 
n^t that he formed partof a vast empire.: to be sure the citi;ien9 
of .MarseiUeSf Carihagf » and Byzantijum were called by thie .c^mr 
mpn name of Romanst but .they ^Id this to be a mere title of 
dignity 9: their affections w^are Umited by their municipal^^. It 
followed from thifij that the empire bad no national army ^ tha 
soldiers, whethei nativea of Italy or tbe provinces or hired barba* 
riana, fought lor their comi?)anderax not for: their country. In tbp 
municipalities there was generally a reapect for law and the right; 
of pi;op^liyf aod^iaaentifnentaurvifred the overlhrow of th? in- 
stitutions* A desire Qf corporate, security and a yague i^otion.^ 
an imperial majas^y. an absolute and sucred power veated in 9n w* 
dividuaiU vwe tbe be^^t.of ancient ttmea to the middle ages^ 
Christianity, or rather revecence for tbe Church, waa the aiost 
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powerfully fofrmative opinion of modern civilization^ and here it it 
Si^edafQr ^e<^e8sary id dlMHi^di^ between ^e jnittihitiori ikA ^«m 
M^^ on which it Wa^ founded^ 'The aittiqekicls^ clerii^ orgatw 
ilii^Hon 'Aeed not now ie investigated; it wftuflfeit^t td »ay,'^f 
fb?"€hf!stiad Chtn*cb,'1jeibr6 it' m^ ^stabHshed^by CMMailithie; 
hid ii flxed'sy^ttem' of 'gOvehiment^li^Mi n'dtte? MbdrdiAtitida mf 
pm^;'Mt iiM,'^heA flhtmh'ititf b^iKtfe the est^lhbed'reUgiM 
^tb^' empire, ^e trtergy atuhe iidftye mouient became M ot^ 
j^ii^dimd recognized polrtlcfa!%6dy. In the d^ay of Municipit 
ir^tution^, the bishops ahd'|7fieSt^ succeeded' to the influence bf 
the cttic Magistrates; 'not by nsnrpatfon, but by the sheer press^vr^ 
of drcomstances; po^essing the addkional advantages of inre^ 
st>onsibiNty, for their offices were deemed sacred and inaKenable^J 
¥he ophnon on which the- Ghristian- Church in the fifth centory 
was based, and the opinion which entered into the fbrmation of 
tit iodiH system/wasi^bt- simply, ifUdeied ^as scareefy at aH, a 
ni^rti belief)^ the tfiMi^ of Cttristianity pt w«s rather a profound^ 
i^erence for ecclesiastical power, amounting almost to a direct 
ahiciety for a theocratic govemmeot. There wtos a struggto #61^ 
sifprem^cy between siitmlission to temporal and spiritaal posi^di^ 
iVr the human mrod long' befo^ the ecHitroversy tvas mooted 'be<^ 
ffr^en' popes and emperoi*s. ' - / 

^ We have mentioned Ae elements that nnited the system of th^ 
i^tk ages id the ancietit system and those which constituted the 
fftdivMcratity of tbM period; icnow remains to flbd the princtptto 
that connect these ages with modern times; and these um to be 
fU\irtd in the r^stleSs energies, the personal mdepend^nce, aM^ 
vtarlike br rather sangoinary spirit of the Gertminie tribes. These 
^ments were combined in' very various proportions in the diflfe** 
i^t countries of Europe, and hence arose a great diversity of in- 
slitutions, and this diversity conttnttally increased as each was fol- 
lowed out to practical results, until it almost seemed a perversion 
of theory to assign to Europe a common system of civilization. The 
Arther we trace back institations, however, the more manifest do 
t^e find the identity of elements, and the more minotety we exa- 
iMne the state 6f EuV<>pe m the dark ager, the more clearly we 
^hall seetfaese three great efements-^^the reminiscences of ancient 
civiliziitioft, the theocratic tendency generated during the period, 
and the onward movement of semi^barbarous restlessness-^some- 
tihies antagonizing and sometimes combining, but always working 
6bt a progress of intelligence, ' 

' From £e fifrii to thte ninth century, the barbarian elements of 
/6^ce and violent movement were predominant, because horde 
foTiowed horde, aS' wave fo1l6ws'wave, and one race of conquerors 
had^iscarcely cstfibHsh^ftBelf id a cotintt7 M^ien it w^ forced to 
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mfk$ Ike Qhmthmwkmmfd fiwfa iwekI imatHilQWi liko « gdtiM^wi; 

k aDDietioMs bowbd before a tudden btlnt of ibe tempest* it siM 
stAotly lOM Bgaitt in all its pride and all its security. To this 
ptraMMiKMi HI «cdesiBStical organicatton "we attribute tke loroMH 
tbii of ^KUk ^^pktiemi wbidi kas exeret^^ a i^ery powerfal tttftttenM 
in the Europeaft social system— the idea of legitimacy. M . Guizo^ 
Strea4piisly contelids that legitimacy has always been piui aD4 
pared of iha fiotiDti of govemmeot* |nd to a certain extent be ia 
ttodoubtedly right. But ihe legitioiacy of modem- Europe ia ft 
far more coaiDfefaemMre^ defioite, and moral qpioipo tbm ; th»l 
v^idi oniorad iooaoly iitio lh$ eieiMOta of Giwiaii Md Rosma 
omliaali<Mi»fifNl.tlMit^4haC Mrhsdi can be^moodi* ikMOsialsrysi 
if Asia* It aidribaa a^diaine smMSlion adt ^ ooa ia^ilatioti 
taM;it altrilwfeea a saai^ right to tttonarchiesi ariatoeraeiesi mat 
ia m ocracias; ^ epiaeopacy^ pfesbyt«rianism» and cotogregatkma** 
Ibm t and it claims respect for every established form, not meitiljri; 
as M. Gaiaot seems to iikiagioei in right of its antiquity, bnt be-. 
cause the rectitude, the justice, and the virtue, of the form Is 
asserted to be proved by the experience of ages. The Church 
was the first permanent establishment of modern Europe; for font 
ftaturies it moM iiaintainod the struggles against barlMfism; lA 
I^Cfserved tba m^oaory ^ municipal fr^om and RooA^n maJBMtjp 
la temporal govenment, and aduaily established the ayslem m 
spiritual affima ; and^ by working on ignorance^ auparstitioa, and 
barbarity^ by meaal loo cfosely adapt^ to the maleriab of tli# 
operation^ it obtained t mastery over the Energies of the nofthertt 
tribes and not unfrequently the guidance and direction of their 
movements. Such a power was legitimated not merely by iti 
cootiouaoee but by its usefulness, and from the Church^^temporal 
authority was almost at the outset forced to borrow its sanctiooa 
smd densa its legitimacy* 

From this axaauBatioA it follows that the legitimacy mi $hm 
£iiropean aocial system is m remsottabk opinion, and ao lar is is 
tmm beiog a conclusive argument against discussion, that s| 
aecsns actually to challenge investigation and court inquiry. M« 
Guiaot stops short at this inference; he agrees with us in reaolr^ 
ing legitimacy into its simpler elements, but he claims, in some 
degree, an unreasoning confidence for the compound notion, 
which confessedly belongs not to any of its parts. But this is not 
the only instance of his shrinking from foilowing out his i^wn 
pffioeiplsa to their consequences. We must exclude, from 
ibe list of formative causes, the aaflueBoe of great men, on 
which Mu Guisot lays extraordinary stress. A great man is • 



tiN> «|Hrit at the aga which be efobodiei Rnd repreaedls. ftut oft 
tiiU «ubjMt ff« oftBttot do better thvt ijUot* the worda of VifHor 
GouMD! 

. " A greqt man, wbat«veT meif be J,b« bind (tf b 
the epoch of the world in. which he iiuike> hii 
repr^seot an iilea, such an idea, aod not any oth 
dme when that idea is wortli representing, and 
after il J consequently he appears when lie might 
■spean vhra nnthing is left fer him to dbt bt 
Ac Mtaen. When notUbg great b ta bs iotK, tl 
wmti n Inpanibit. ' !■ h(^ what b ftgrcat aa 
MMMtfk of «' p0ww not hit «Mni i far all psw< 
fiti&il, sniitoaiaa fkldrtoaaotbernmi hayi 
■MaliM of a geneml fwwer. Wfaea. tbcnCtra, : 
^SU, or when it cxisu no longer ; wbcu il fail* •! 
itreugth can ite repteseDtfttire poetess i tieast bJw 
came a great man to be bom or die beTofe bin be 
be displayed, it can neither be mivanced norpnt bt 
because he baA his work to do, and he eaists i 
AMhing is left for him to do, and to wish to ooMlin 
be to with to oootinne « part which hu been acti 
bamted. A aolditr who bad seated hinacif «|i 
toU ; ' Sire, the edocation of yoar «ou thouki be walehed over with grcnt 
tpentiao ; be must ba edaaatad so that b« nay replace yon.* ' Re^rtac^ 
me I' aacwereillie,* I cauld not replace nyyielf ; I aaatie cMldeftirekmr 
ttaacei.' The tame man was doeply sensiMe that the power which aof- 
■Uted him was not hi* own ; that it was lent hia for a speciSc purposei 
•ad Until a certain hour, the approach of which he could neither hasten 
Dor retard. It is said that be was somewhat given to fatalism, Yoil 
will remark that all great men hawe been more or less fatalists ; tb4 
error it In the form, rwt at ibt fonndation of the thought. They (ta 
that, in fact, tbey do not exitt on tbdr own acoonnt; they posielt 
tke coBactontneti of an immentc powrr ; sad, being imable to aacribc 
the honour of it to tdcinselTei, they refer it to a higher power, wbtek 
yaca them at instrumentt in aceonlance with ila own ends. Not only 
are great men given to fatalism, they arc alto addicted to tnperrtitiona 
peculiar tothemtelrcs. Recollect Waneuttein and hia astrologer. Henoe 
alto it comes to pass that great men, who in action show decision and as 
admirable ardour, often hesitate and slumber b^ore they are roused tb 
action ; the sentiment of necessity, the evidence of their mistion, mnit 
strike them forcibly } they teem to feel that until then (hey should act 
only at individuals, and that their power ft not pretent with them.' 

This important trutb is of Ifae utmost valut id our preaeat il^ 
quir^; it shows ua k certain meant of solving tbe iBtellectuaj 
jproblem of a revolution, by ■ aiaiitle uialyais of iti principle 
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improved, the power of (he clei^ diminbhedi and wherever at 

the present day a priestly order can be found invested wiih 

exorbitant power, we may be assured that there is sonetbing 

rotten in the political constitution. Some thousands of babblen 

throughout Europe have yet to learn that the relation betweeq 

landlord and tenant may be made : 

suzerain and vassal, and that in sw 

whether Catholic priests or Prote 

power over ihe populace paraiuoui 

soil ; a power that opposition will 

cutton render resistless. The influe 

who in modern Europe have, for t 

of a priestly character, rests upon I 

is some substantial wrong against « 

able or willing to fiod a remedy 

come From any other source, the m 

ites would depart, and the orda 

would have to exclaim, "Othello's 

Before we pass sentence on an institution, we should examioe 
the opinion on which it is founded; and before we judgeof di^ 
opinion we should know the circumstances by which it was 
engendered. The public opinion of Europe in the eleveota 
century was represented by a truly great man, Hildebrand. or, aa 
he was called after his accession to the chair of Sl Peter, 
Gregory VII. It has been the fashion to describe this prelate as 
a species of moral monster, the enemy of all improvement. Iliere 
is no doubt that a pope possessing any thing like his inQuence, 
who would propose, and strive to enforce, the same measures m 
the nineteenth century that Gregory did in the eleventh, might 
justly be regarded as one of the worst despots that ever existed, 
and furthermore as one of the most blundering tyrants that ever 
disgraced humanity; there is just as little, indeed rather less 
doubt, that in his own age, every one of these measures counter- 
acted some evil principle, and helped lo work out an antagoniziug 
principle of civilization. 

Gregory VII. was a Reformer as well as Luther; he uae^ 
despotic means, but there were no others at his disposal ; be was 
nearly in the ecclesiastical world what Charlemagne and Peter the 
Great have been in the political : he wished to reform the Church 
and by means of the Church to reform civil society, to introduce 
into both more morality, juslice, and order; he did not live to see 
the triumph of bis' principles, but he prepared the way for the 
rule of his successors. 

The theory of Hildebrand's system was beautiful ; it apparently 
baaed supreme power upon intelligence, and concentrated bou 
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ifi We'Chatcti/ lb kFrbrtiow appears sufficiently glaring;' 'we 
ktibw welT that there are other modes for the mirtd developing 
ftifelf thiti fhe rtudy of theology ; but in the eleventh century this 
"y^is scarcely suspected^ and never was there greater surprise 
than was felt by prelates and professors, when they first dis- 
covered that the;re was a rivalry between scholastic divinity and 
^h!I6sophy, The struggle becanie an open war between St. 
Bernard, the champion of orthodoxy, and Abelard, the advocate of 
frfee ihvestigation. This warfare continued to agitate the few/^ 
long before it produced any effect on the many ; the connection 
tietween freedom of opinion and freedom of institutions remained 
lindiscovered for centuries, and during a very long period they 
^ere actually opposed to each other. 

" While the feudal system and the Church were maintaining a 
fiiriie tonXt^i for supremacy, a third element of civilization began 
lb b6 developed, — tne liberty of the commons. When the feudal 
1161)16$ of the country seized the power which had for a time re- 
mained with the cities, the inhabitants of the towns for the most 
f' )art became subject to potent suzerains, without quite losing the 
brms of their ancient consitutions. The oppressions, the maraud- 
ing expeditions, and the profligate robberies of t)ie nobility, led 
^faduaiTy to the formation of associations for mutual defence, iii 
%vhich many med of high rank joined, who had been driven froni 
their estates or who dreaded such a fate from more powerful 
neighbours. During the eleventh and part of the twelfth century, 
ihefe was a long and desultory vi-ar between the cities of France and 
Germany and the aristocracy ; in England a combination of for- 
tunate circumstances rendered the struggle between the communi$ 
iibd the seigneurs less violent and protracted ; in both countries the 
wars were terminated by treaties of peace, for such must tho 
charters of incorporation granted to cities and boroughs b^ con- 
Aidered. - *> 

We must run rapidly over the age of the Crusades, because the 
eiamination of their causes, progress, and consecj^uences, wouf^ 
jequire more space than we can afford to this entire article, ft 
will be sufficient to indicate as their moral cause religious fanati^ 
cism, as their social cause the restlessness of the feudal nobihty, 
their love of adventure, glory, and plunder ; and as the most imr 
portant event of their progress, the gradual increase of royal 
power* Two of their consequences must also be mentiobed,-^ 
greater liberality of opinion and a tendency to centralization in 
government. 

The historians of the first crusade ipeak of the Mussuimaas 
as a species of ferocious beasts, that it is the duty of mankind to 
exterminate ; but long before the close of these wars we find a 

fp2 
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greFttf dhaiig« m tbd de«bipUdnsigjt«fFof tii«< A^ilrtic^ 4M^ 

virtues' tduid IxUt i» the< itntt^ers bf a i4v^l 'ore^d J Hnit «^eli«^«rtld 
did n<yt^^dot^t ijifetorthbdin^ 'forms lof Uobtvinis-Migh^b^Mfllip^^M 
tfs eitemi6» arid even Jf^gardcid.M^iMiesj iSitfi'pM ift^^lM^ i^^^ktn. 
appears/ tberehav^ b^^ iWppoofothk: it li^'^ot <dVW^ bMii 
thoroughly I^arri^d'iii Ehrojie t*weiocefitfiortaNy)4ieii^^l%^l^/ die 
name in^ altages^ ttbutdbei; andhatiotis^iihiWi^rdUii^ dMiMdNr 
the persecution' ^of bepeticic ojlotbai ontt^ bimd'<liitd {itodfilfs <6tt^^tM 
Other.*' ' ''^' '''■''' '■•«'*'^ 'J-*^ /'vM> ^(h;j t^// jnJtit '^jcivi' 
Th)d spirit of c«nti^imtion Wt» toailifiBStedibof 'W^reiy^MilBe 
extehsion of royal p0n^r^,hu% tikio iirlfae^'agsttiddi^ri&nt^^P^tRb 
great fi^fo. Eogland Kva^ saved feonitbi^ r^Ult.byUlKi^clvHl^i^ 
between the bouseatof Votk and LaiK^tnK which 'j^vi^^iitiibi^ 
to most df the ancient faniliesy bot in Praneei thie ^iit^(mi¥tft 
the rivals of tbe vnonapchy^ 'and ^e n^ernbjidteitt bF(ctv<Hiieatib^, 
the establi^dieilt of governmentiand^^plo'Witli'defiiiifi'rel^^l^ns, 
could noft be dok>pl^t^ nntil the efeaibnt of rdyaltt t^^t^iv^^fl) 

full d^vfelopmeilH.' " .'■'<* 1 - r r -.H|.. «,' ot wr;j? 

Royalty has been too important an elelanent inthe icUiKi!At2iAi 
of the wbrk); to be dismissed witb^ e! Cursory c^aMtfififtiafi^l'Hs 
universality in ^very ^uatter of the globe and' in >e^ery'i(la^^^f 
society ^eMs to oonnedt it Avith somo ieistseri^al pi40ciple>dPWfir 
nature. 'Ml Guia6t's^ides<irfpti<Hi of ro^altV'iB^€Ot> j£i^ ti^'be 
omitted:' ' ''' - ''• '*' '■''* ''- ^ ^' .r-huLi' iivc <l'( 

' " There is no <)onbt that tte'force JdF rby^ltj^, 'ihc iijo^4i6w'ef^iharif 
Its true principl^i resides ti6t in the tntere p^r^ohal ^ilt'br tu^ i^V^al 
who for the raotnt?nt is Icings ; tbere is aodoabf tBat ^iu!k>ris,M)iidc^tbg 
the institntibn and nblloM)phei« in defbadittg ^ syMi^^.^iia^^i^^b' 
believed siad bave ineTer'wMbed to accept 4ba e^pir^ of )iiidlvlila«|)w{il, 
which is esecqtially narrow/ arbnlrary^ igii0rtatt,'ac^e8{)rickNikL>')tiiici 

'* Rbyaltf 18 indeed a very dAffereii^ tj^f^/rotn inaivhHialiWHI^tboa|Ii 
al<^ys prefttpM uader that fornix It i^ the pen^oi^i^f^tiof^t ^C^tle 
towraigpty, of right |5 of a will lessentiaUy rcaw^aiy^ pplig^«l^lff^ 
impartiMt sMP^Por to a^.individiial wUU, and ijavii^ Uierefpre.ai^lajp 
to govern theni. Such is the sense of royalty in ,tl)e minds. of natiiofis* 
and such the cause of their adhesion.*' ' 



. .1'**' 1 



FeudaUsm^ ecclesiaftical pawer; communal . fr0adQniti "vsad 
royattyv w9Re elements separately davtloped?; thegr At^ere oppoaedtor 
allied to each other in different t0a^\m and at. cMFan^nt limoa^ kll 
four bad the attribute of legitimacy, and on the».ariia«igement^f 
their several pretensions the naturil of the social ^3jstem depemfed. 
When the great struggle eowimeincedyfeiMlilita howevef luld been 
aborii of its strength ;• the theocracy of Rpme stood. forward as 
4be great opponent of jioyalty and freedom; ^ True, it aometiaiet 



.Guilds ^CwMt.ofiSMtrk Sittary. !«» 

«fyiAdMt«etf,(wth/.o9ftifQ>WMfcfn"tlie',*thert butM wich case* it 
««M*#iV)(difBd-w«tofyi»touBbi«flidB*lwtr^forjtwi*the,pBturM 
*Wi«&Afil»<«hl,|«ii»c(pleB-; iTbo.^pJWDniOftivibioli tiia Btreagth 
]9^,4w,^«oflriwSi'iM»l'Q(Mul«d hid/bwn prbducud bjl wreumBUnsM 
ilfcbwfcliMljsb#ti,|o«iafter-wi*lber,lAiriBg,Uie'ftgettf»M,cr^4»d«i, 
«B^^9pi»iQn,;i)Ky .h«iito<Miaeq««*ly.l«t« iWi^ital pewef^thrt 
,Miitl»«fl|i*»,,f>»fc,roflUve.of«etiQii(;. C)lii«,of>*bB,,»ojt difficult 

iWSBftijSai-flWneipeJiliciinsito^lehn* ii'itbe-diff^w*"**- between » 
,^«as»feM,j|^sft|irf)4r«Uafe.-aM6n^,andinlt*gmit th^t resto OD 

Lviug failb; we constaotly see some wise peisona evoking 
ifiipifita^ (nucnoUi* ),yiat> i.de^'nBtrwirt®- !»■ fnise a populw 
.nioi^B9t„<l;tyi4«peUTW()rdsii Wbenv p.oteiii:y >wbs lesutless in 
4h«,lttMjCSP}>v;>jlMi wbich aie-ocxin " «ounc^|f brass and s 
.tipklipg!^Bibpli^V'CJl»rl«*.SJapi»B*eit t»tb# remioiscences of 
?##tPV|JW0WSian4iffenri:Qu»itl«,'»«d,i«wia«*K»isbed to fiod that 
.bsir«ilw4Dnflt''fl,8it»5l«isoia..r. Abitubh^fl ai«oturyiago the cry of 

;ii(N,o;lj>W>«rjr.lBltnoB^iil)tt4f«)ndOT.iiii.>»8be!si).iti Jnigbt now be 
eiaif^^SHJit w.Ol^il.twtiJfcitbeB^* l«wghist,tb* folly of those who 

strive to conjure with such a charm. Such was. ti«,Ba^Ulte, made 
,]^-A^BiEapi»iy,.w^en,rt,bnt««d,(m.it»ig»at wrwiU* people and 
^lsingf.'vnhw* (iODifaiieiVULiiiaaiwd hii^ maoifwtoeik .fulminatod 
,Jtmll8..BndiqwomniuiM«>lio»8^«Bd.fowd. that be wu oaly laughed 
,«t,fqr,hi»ni>M(iBi Xhe.lfideiitt.with whigh.W hoped to wove, land 

,gii4j ^_f„ p«9vi»i to, bei OBly«Mbrplue( 

bis own bands. But the Papacy sooi 
,;t^encpf9rtl>!it begaP to.actqR the d^ 

.^hjip ,cpMW..Oi«^>^«,^UH;hwd by sawil 
",'H%Epi4l,W .wwb^ffiWBd^nai.flf opmion* a 
,lb«tft«MbWbich> the.popes -wera: tboifin 

ConnectoH. ' enppoiWd by the ofcrrtFch. Peyaltf sapidJy .woBiM- 
iIpreAacyoverthe feudal axistoclw?, ««d, in« great part'of'Euro|>e, 

■ ivep the 0Hini«ip«lities ; it was stilt fuHher aWed by the growth of 
-diblotttacy, which acquired stretigthiwhen the pCTmanenee of 
■ ' Sd^ei-niuents and of states gave an individuality to European tiWions. 

■ The necessity of unity of purpose and secrecy of design, in di- 
plomatic transactions, was favourable to the increase of royal 

lipoweK'j'ril' the external reltt»o«w ofa pa*p!e'wer6iA»akdto bo 
-unttiat-'OfficieMtyTegulaied byits niooarch, and- in -age m. which 
lltheserelations were necessarily complicated and iwoertaiiiii tbe 
liageof their infanoy and early derelophient, seemed' "destined to 

IgiseebaoluM power to every kiogid Europe. Evenin 'England, 
i:lhe TCmtorswere'tll but despotio* the suoceediBg- dynasty could 
'inacseetkat'lhia dwpotism «as fomded ontyon >fleetiDgiopinioo8; 
< llwiSuwrt* appetalediwtbe'bld'dend'dogtaa'tDdwan YaBq^uhed 

by the living faith of a new opinion. 



486 Qmwi'i C^um^ Modmi BiMmjf. 

Scamely re(}^?«rad txonk its upfottitMite «rar tgauiitirayah^ 
die fapscy engaged in a aeoond and fliore fadai aftrofsle ;. \ 
Mled as before by a. belief Ibat a dead opioion m%B % lifiaipi 
doclainew The implkit veneratioa for. the Church m dte.eixtliri 
cettlurj was owiog mainly to its exckiatvie possessioo.of iotaU/ 
li(feii€8, but itt.the siateeoili oenkulrjr it liad oot ovXf leat ikimt 
mooopoly^ but liad. annk into ceoiparatve menial imbei^tgui 
6f all the graa4 iovjaotkias in aeaettce^: there is MMee^i^MMMloi'i 
which ibe eristeoracy of the Church cao sstabl^s)!- n tchin^\wAi 
tboiie aacb by ihe inferior cleigy,. whether regular ort a^QukuVu 
were discouraged and eten peraeouted by the superior eorieaiNi 
aattoe* The bamau nund had made vast progieas wilhoiil-'thii. 
aid'and almost in despite of the Clnutih, and yet the Pkpacf^ 
daimed the same iron rulfi'over opinioo as wbea JearaifigrSSidl 
scscnoe tvece not to be fauod heyoiul the paeciocfts of .a cloastafv 
Every body felt the inconvenience, no one distacily -perooHredilai 
nature c and a general faelj^ el the aecesa^y of Papal refolti 
was the consequeaoe. The efforts for. refiKot Were'Saitde:wili|isi' 
aad widMut the Church, unfortunately iu opposilioM to eacbotbai^ 
and thus the popes trioaiphed over both: the .ctmticil of . C ! a » i 
stance, bent on refonu of one kiod^ burned Jeba Huss far aftte«iptr*> 
iag reform of aootlier kind ; the bishops bad yet to leata the t apa l wi 
Hess of any aristocracy, spiritual or lemposal, whase power ». 
aot supported by the people^ Dealitttte* of that aappairt, ibsit 
eouncilsof Constance and iiasle were diMOlved wilhaal eacittagr 
atty commotiensy and the popes rejoioed ia a victory atboaaaad} 
times worse than a defieat. The Heformatio ni hae. heea^atlriff 
bailed by its friends and esemies to every ooiae bat tfae.ri^t i^ 
ebvious ooe/^the straggle of the human .mmd towards Ireedoaa^ 
of thought. True, the Reformers and their immniiate aao4 
eessors det lied to others the freedom they claim^ for themsela^vr 
hut it is not less true that, in every Protestant couatry, the currea^ 
of opioion flowed steadily onwaiid to establishing, not merely iba 
toleration, bat the absolute right ct private jodgment. 
* Martin Lather was the representative of die demuc ia tk sfinit 
of Ibe Reformation; there seems to be among friends and tmit^ 
mies a marked dislike to grappling with the character of this; 
i^emarkable man, and bis true biography retnains yet to be written. 
Judging only from his own works, his character seems, to be one 
that " he who runs may read y^ he was a coarse vulgar-minded man, 
endowed witli strong coainion sense, and a thorough contempt; 
for every thing that is commonly called ** humbug," m which he-, 
included the rules of conventional morality, rules io every age of« 
mankind devised rather for cloakang vice dtaa eaconraginff 
vfrtaek. * Many of his actions' appear like a bratadoia the pid[>lB^ 



Gauot^i Couth of Modem Hiaory. ^T 

opium of Ilk age; for iottaneei, hit nanrkge with a bini and 
hit aactioii ef polygamy ; but it is doiibtful whaler a man of 
ictfmor ^netgies, less uncomproniiing boldness, and, it must 
bd addady less impudence, could have fbusht the battle, which it- 
was the glory of Liutber to maintain* it is utterly absuid to 
cKBOniKe him as a saint, and still more so to condemn him aa 
tlie worst of siaoefs* Luther was the great man of his age, the 
faubial rcprMtBtatave of all its wisdom and all its folly ; to inquire 
iitlwlbtfr- 'in eiery part of his arduous struggle^ and in every aotioa 
of his harassed life, he preaerved the methodical rulaa itrmi 
by- society, is scarcely less absurd than to ask, was a g^iaral 
dridssed ia the fashion when he led his army to battle, or a sue* 
c^ssful prime miniater skilled in the etiquette of a balUroom* 
£««ther's character is stamped on the history and literature of bis 
country, and even Catholic Germany acknowledges its obligations 
to the great reformer. 

The uQily of the progress of Eoropean civilization was io s6nio 
degree b#oken, when the different states began to assume a par* 
manent organization; it was altogether destroyed by the pro** 
gsess^of the Reformation. There was not only a broad line #f 
detparcatioo between the states that adopted a reformed and ao 
inteformed church, but there was a great difference between tbe 
atataS'iajvhicfa the Reformation was favoured by the crown of 
forced 4^ tfie people^ It is annecessai^ to classify these vaiiaties| 
^ere was hm^ oae of them influential in the progress of eivilita* 
tion, the raformed cbarch of England, and to that we shall for a 
bfieip space direct our attention* 

i M«>Quiadt seems greatly to underrate die importance of iha 
mformalion in England. He goes indeed so far as to say of the 
British ki^rarohy, 

^ It was, every wMt, as fcdl of i^yoses as the chardi of Rome, and 
iMaltdy aiiore servile. ..... Tbereligioosrtvelotion wasnet 

aeoemplishcd m England as on the eoatinent ; it was the wofk of the 
kings themselves. Tbene is no doubt that the genius af referm might 
bsve;foroiacly existed, and even efforts been made to forward it, and that 
probably these principles would not have been tardy in showing tbem* 
selv^. But Hepry VIII. took the leadersnip; ptmer became revo* 
lutionary. The result, at least in the begipning, was that, as a redress 
of abuses and ecclesiastical tyranny, as an emancipation of the human 
mind^ English reform was far less complete than continental. It was 
^ited, naturally enough, to the interest of its immediate authors. 
itoyaHy and ep^opacy, maintained in its fill strength, divided between 
thcHn, at enee, the wmMi and the jKywer won as spo^ fkom the VaU- 
G^aished papacy, l^e coasequenoes soon made themselves persepiiMe/ 
it'Wne said ^m the rrfarm wascompkted, while the gvtater palt of 
^tim mo^vea that nvide it desixable still sabfiistad in their fuU sti^Dgtiitf 



had claimed from the Rouisl^ CbBF^ ^ 

mmny popes. Every tliife that the 'gt ^ 

KTolmioU wbre'com'pVo'Diiieii,' eWfV '\ 

ttniggle ag^iaat tbe' anWent'ChOrefi', a1 

parly rallied roikl a tl*^iinf itS)id»nIi''k '' 

the corainon sneiriyV but, «4iMt kie ' 

■traggleTeci)>bmene«d}..pqiidar'Teflil-ii[ ,_ _ '' 

Btid ariitoprilicte<a#iD/iknMinediitkBftiiMj>d«l«i^netf'tf iUf\y¥M6y,^ 

demaqded tfaQ.fiilfilaWiM oiii« pTtoJfB«i«iri decI^r^JduAdt iatHrefroi- 

daccd the arbitrary powerit bad detbn)Dcd.".r!' . j 'l t 'i'jrie» ali. /,■,■.», 

It IB uQOCceiiaaj? to-9bo,« feaw:9real)y>ltei'if ortrtitare a# tfafe 
Engliib Churtb iajesBggectfe<l|iilhgugbijWfl<igra|tt ^viniiy'^b^'^^ ' 
queaUoQ wb<;tber'i£i^land "g«incd''>o^'>lbft<| ^- ^ ^W/rnnjiWl' 
Uking tbe ioniatitc in ntforMbi ' WRMhferi it'bftd'WoHtf ^^dj m.' "■ 
howewr, tt«!«eco*»dwysire«^e^fc(i4il(rscai^Jf'K31le SeSli XWltli^^" 
for the Reforhmtloil^ Wd» a reVbhitidA i^bti^e ;^jip'^1if^^p^{fp^ .^ 
werertot contpreh^niied hy its'auflnirs'j"3iii^'eyen ^'^''^yB^^mg''] 
are nilaapprebended by Its; most ^treiiVjoui^, ^ocaW»-)iltT?iflj 
reformers battled fur freedom of pfki^oii, q^Fl <*^'^i1^ '^f,vmiAi^V vi 
the greatest eneniies .of tliat freedoni'' .TIw-bniRMig of: Sent^Kti 
in Geniev*,. the persecution ,of ABvbfl^QKk* ^ihAGrei^mhypi^''- 
ArmiuiiiBs in. Holland^, of FuriteiiB'ti ~ ~ i 

Scotland^and of rPapisto tBewtjri 

anspicion ow ibe mnivssl' of'-thril '' 

their cause fineqwanWjr artpaptriilr:"'': '' 

and they ittempt«d tb' excuffi'-Jt' ^ 

monstrous fictions, or b; an impuder 
libility whkh they had tionieiiiti^'ifl ( 

there is an appearaitce 'of meatMess',' ' 

the early history Of Iht* RfefoiWistitrn, ^ 

to deny, becauseit is Uttei^ mipossll: * 

is sufficiently obvious ; the 'new in'sti ' 

new opinions on wMii^ tWfey wtfrt' ten 
criminality in ihe'BUtbb^j but'-ai^fsln^ 

opiuioti bad mad^ a vitilftnl ptVi^ss; } 

mained stationary : 'freedom pPthougt 
lar belief, absbtUti^in in gov^rndieni v 
were necessarily compounded of the 

and they were consequently ndsf^ctd ' 

nor people. Kings contended ftircci 
macy, ibe clergy for tbe independent 
for a want whicb they felt wfthoilt 
thought. 

This age, in which modern bigotry and intolemnce of ever; 
sect and party have ever aoughtexcuBei for perMcatioDf ia, when 



closely W«nfNlcftt/^tlle^p«ribddrh^^ thkt t^aebes most forcibly 
the cfociH^^ 6t tMlerbtbtrm th^ir ti^idest sense. The great men 
of t!ttfii6ef6]rwkiicti, \^h^ther1ts advocates or its opponents, were 
incon'Jist^nt/ Wer^ guiity, of compromises at. the seeing cost of 
theniute^n\yf~}K^Xf^^^ o;f1^tbf^ng^ because 

the ojptiioipns tjiat ^)^ rj&prwpl^i had ei«ieir^ pne of 'these defecu* 
Shalt \^9 iji^ tFfM^entH^rhkmei firom.id^vtduals ;te the tget 
Alas^i^i^tbiifKiQffiCOfliM^ f^aritaUejiidg* 

mentolHbidbAi phikM^f^^ Idstory^'fbr tkW' )i pvotiounces the 
immutable sentence of truth. '^ '^' '- ^" ^ ' ^ ' i 

*' An flige kinetJTsppnailie^isir 'What'ft k; n6r fci" What it thhiks; 
one age^cis /iifii9e9iaolgr,.prQdacQdi>byi!andther; <»e opiakm' by another 
opinion,,, tA^4oif w^ aAfos(>,tbal.,o(lm»q[e or. ftbfia Ather opinion, we 
•*mJ*^W ^^^9^ ^ WV^n^io^. ipr^rt <hey hw^^iboen,! and /nmatquenay 
®^ ^?VnW?)ff^??!f *?9^P?4rro^'tfbat,,(tb9«Bi ^\if^.9f» pawipnately 

^^^^^^^tix j^f V^^i*°Si"?l^'' W }fmfS!\^^m UVfea^jof the guilty j 
tbey wuP at length luckily pounce uptpn ue^fc^n^^, ivhowul throw 
the blame'^OT hiS i'pinfons upon his own proper pature — ^poor human 
natu^M the trrffe ibdfifc df Wllhe evil,' beiaus^ being feeble, it perceives 
only ippbHiOfK'df tbdi^th; 'bncf^ldcauy^y'bdbg ptood, Hh tvkt ready 
to baariti thac< ii< pnsMSSM kfa^^ truth <^b^lute ^ <^dntp1«te. Tbus the 
accusaiiQn-fattsftDthetgroiitoi^tolwaiitora bdfpHV^'ibeire is nobody to 
bum|.in«hpd|r' Aiin tto hatel^^a oircamMmwla tet^i^ntely 'ibconveoiebt 
for ypu^4|^ sqrtfof ipcopkft t It^ fleiaimn/either t^cfpbvace tolcmtion or 
cont^jjf jp.^sqfjJJHfV JUi ,ltoi,WlbaiiisiBid|j diknnMi a muUitode wiU 
choo^(5,^)^^ tpr .^9^Q|b^9r^ pas^(|9L.)sJl^p S6lin|l9i»es^oni be^re 
deatb/ a inaUe)r^'^th§t^^^|Abn, th^^j gffaU^, ,min4s. fipd i.t difficult to 

Drescfrve.*'^ ''.'"''' .• '■ 

A-,. Til' '*(l' tM L'" '- ill' "- •■,■ ■ ' '-'' ':■' 't^ , ' ,' , 

At JJb\^,clpaeflf.>e.f^^;||^^ ^Rgl^lHl l^W the most 

\mfofikf^lj^\ii^^^^ ^.du^ng. thf whole of 

the seve^ee^tlf xeqtu^y the, £orti,^q^)l zpf ,(CJvjli^tion were bound 

up wi^l^ Its refolut^op^T* Np porti^ f4 W^ feistoryia more un- 

fortunatj^iy (ciicu^s^j^^ed. than th?t ,pf thq Stuart dynasty; our 

langii^g^ doea not, j/f^^e^ a. aln|{le^ lii^^ upon the subject in which 

the j|jii|ery(^rsion,9ffPan;^{fpjuri^: IS pot; manifest; and this ia much 

aggraya^d l^v.fi'(d^ ^QWAc^Awjith the most angry 

politi^s^'ot^, ^^ 4^^ f)^^, participation of Ireland in 

the ciy^ijf wi§r|>( ,The,(;ffu?es J^ tbelri^l) ciyU war, were various 

and cofniglicat^f)^,^ maye^ily jiw b^i^vft^i wj^p we iv^flect that 

four jiripies }wpf§ cpnti^^ipg^attbl^ ^am^Xm^^ wd^ ^hat even in 

these fpi^r partita ,therje,w^e.a^ivi?ionapf passion and interest 

The eve^b yiterei of copi^e;, pepuUarly liable to misrepresentation, 

and tfafU thj^yjwere inifrepfe^cint^ .^ evident from the fact that 

the circumstances of this strange contest furnished at the same 
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«a*g»ctti»<or*piratetttittgPopwy in Brtoia M^ 
•HtMoo liM CimtUMiiit. la ^nrdec to imaafe thU dtstwbiqg 
c«oM^«9 ahali hriBfljgiMica at iIm aiotites of tbe iCbut great' 
parties in Ireland^ and then refume our invesiigation. >!i;^i 

The* spirit of cokmiaatioir iatradaced bj the dia^^aerjw of 
America peoseitedtthe mofml^giaelit af «yei7 colontna^ <oaait 
tiy« No tfaaatiKiBgkt thattbanaMea ImkI »rigkt. to their laaAv 
uu&ridaiki aaA tocnpaoioi obtaiiied lesgaif^aali «€ gratlai Is 
aAsch miAmr 'limy mam iim bestOll|t^ka4tbft^abBdo^v af ftchiimi 
The notion of aupremacy orer disOQaarieB lei to.tbailiatifli eC* 
sapnMiiac^ eav daptqdenaiea* IislfMd was stfppdeedtitot)0ive>i 
aHegiaooe ia tba people radber tbaa ta the hiag q( Emgluki^idd^ 
i» t^aipeaaraibatMBd af Popcrir it was ne difficuHHialier tD:ciaM 
Ifbb papists -aMiAaMrieatt sa?egas in'thsaama dite^orjpu i Iha* 
feodal law of forfeitare ieilripped an Eaglisb 'oMdeaian of ^bis. 
estate, but an IriA cfateftatii bad no estale, the hmd was tte 
propert; of the dan, eoAse^uentlj-lbe applicMioe o£ die Jawiof 
fomiture in Ireland was an ini^oitoas pubishmentof (be inoocenL 
When James I. seised oa the greater past of Ulster aad'^rantol: 
it to Eoglishmeaaod Scotcfamea, tbe.Brkisb MUion« influenced tqc 
tba ooioaial spirit aasl 4he law of foiieitttre, saw not and ookU ae^ 
sea Ibe moaslnaas tnyuitiaeiof tbe.a£t« This, we tbink^iaiaiaQffici*' 
entiivkKBeatton -of the cbaraotar of PsotestaatsMay iwbiab Iba 
writers of Fraate, Ilalyy and iAaitria in* that aiglituiaib oaf tiny ' 
bftaeided with tiie stigaia of aaittfaMy leiidiBg tea aad aattoos^ta I 
robbeiy* r'- tr, -jlI 

The Irish, driven from their fidds t» htlhandtpouataiasvpabiBil 
eagerly ibr ravenge ; buttbeir leadem were tooieaaCibitt.ta moia^ 
a new combiaatioa for robbiarj whs fbnded^.tbe Ung tbaeitedeA 
to attadi the patents bj wfaiob the old settlers held • their* bstales^ 
the English House of Comaiens mated that it wOurd iwit^ iterate < 
popery, and had some priests banged aa a-pitoof 'tiiat this waa aa 
eaipty menace. In the midst of the confudfefl, 6cofchH»A b a aka 
ont into rebeilioo^ and' won aa independent watioorfohunoh.froai' 
the king: the Irish madt the seme eflfort; ta the northiiieaa^ 
tiers were bntebered by those inte^ wh ose latids they were i iKiud e d t 
the Puritans retaliated wfaeoever tbey could find an opportuail^ 
Both parties eatraTagaatly, we may say absttrdiy^ eaaggenHe Ibe 
extent of the astfsacres perpetrated by tl»ir opponent; but it is 
certain that the Catholic Lords of the Pale ereiy winre protected 
theltres of the Protestant setders ; aad thus, we thiaky 4m the otbasr 
hand, a tiadication of poperj, from baving prompted tfae*raaa* 
sacre. Hie natite Irisb sought, the flupremacy of- the Roasasb 
Cfanrcb, aad the ea pnbi a n of die EagHsb; tii^iiMds.of dmIMe 
demanded only jntoariatt <«d apaittitr of :Bg<HMBljt : heao^ by tha 
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Ptpdl power and Iritk indepeiiileBCe; while in E«glaad llMyt 
\rare claiaed with tbe Iriah ntyii^g in ihe gentril .ottttgoij of 
Papists. < 

iTbeauppofftewof Eof^itb tak- were atmaaout^ advi^f aUa lor 
tiMiMLleiieioa of thrcolmial ayateasy^Dotaamaa j waki ffirfilwt 
IHT^atAt day iotiii from stre a ffar i ci oa i Motitm^ fail bocaiiie Iba 
cafeaial ayatam waa aandMed 1»^ the o|Hmo|it of dbair uga^ aad 
laaBibdiaittdaaaaalial^o tfaai8iipp«#i#f'JhitiahaBproiB^ ^Ba* 
the fingliBh party was dindad iaio :tfae paMaMn of 'Ihaikteg^md 
paFbaaiont; tha formar^ ccwapraheoflbDgidkt PiataitaailvoiHlityof - 
liBlaod^ wiabad to wn^ tha Loadaof the Pal|i» aolirQai wmylo^ 
of abstract JMtace^ ool from aay^ priwtpk of tokraMD^ balaia^f 
faoai a draad of purilaiiio violeaca^ aad a praferaBoe itf wmcmak 
faMlies to Jihe Jow4>oni apeculatam fwbo vroirid aucceed tbm^' 
WBte their aatatai ^cooferted farto plantatioaa^ The Plmtaoa ■ 
alDoe had a siraighlforwafd caurse of policy; their objaot 'Waaito 
ovarthMnv' the Romiah Church, and axleod the coloeial ^leafe^c 
tb^ marched steadily onward while the aaat weaa wrnaghiigjead' 
d^>utiiig3 they acconplished their obfeet, and wwald be wially 
tea- fsam Uaaaei if they had not unluckily aowght m better lemns 
fiar'the fniilB. of iheir saocess than Ibe right of cawqueat* Whew 
p«u:e game tha aictom leisnre' to reflect^ they strove^to proao ihaH 
their pei a e s sio ns were aaiictiowed- by jaatiee>i Tbo dfaposneaaad 
Idafa^ who had Aed to Ihe coalinwt.io* Ibo oda^ baodi Miad 
Europe with coaiplaints of the barbarous iniquity with wfaioh tifcdf 
baid'bee0tfsandt aodbotkhaae beqoedthodio isasKh^aiaia of 
cahiMieg, fibiirelioiis^ aad asiarapnaewtittioos, tbatlkeMsinriea 
of the lioh war^ writteaby livid pactiaans^ bavo ao awHwiiaeaBi 
bdawte ihaa the annals of England and JapHn. A dispassioaala 
esanmatioB of the period 'wonldy ^se am assaied, eaoaenite ail 
tba partiea fsoia the cfaaiigea of prepense malMa v bul thia canopt 
ba^attemptod while die consequences of tbe coat ulaion are- work* 
iag in the politics of the present day: whaa BacnTs minda nm 
h^led by controreray, tbey aiay bear to bo told that they are aol 
afaaolatefy in Ike rights but they wiH not ondase to hear that their 
adtersaries are not absolately ia tbe wrong. 

Hariny roawTcd tbe distorbiag forces wa caa ind littb difi- 
Gwlinr in reoogoiai^g the elements of ihs miilaliaaarj saoaeoMats 
ia EngfaHMl dnnag die seveateaotb century* Wbea the coavt 
pataeaiatd the do<^oeaof passive obedieaoo and no»4reaistaaiDa» 
there can be Httle doubt that tbe abaaluttsai of asoaaaehy was a 
fa r oar ite doctrine in the regal circfe} the alKnanai batweea tbe 
Eaglish Churdi and the fwinoe, and between ^tbe ScattiahCbaatb 
the people, oalyp^tinUy obeeaiathadeeigaof theali^ia 
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both td assert' Aeh" ind^peiid^ df^tedipdM ^ftitweti* mt^l^ 
C^QdeQcy of tbd p^6^]e' to^krd8'<ye^d6ni^ <#ft^'ta(^^eMfartt 
England than fa anj dtKfer lEiifopeaii eoWirty.'' '' G.ioaitj 'sy' 
We ase the itrord t^?)^ io friaflt W'diMhStiM «^<h«lftftcitM 
|>eople bftbis fslattd' ifdd'Hh^ c6n«4le^1^-MfetW^'Bii^ltob*^ 
and all other Biro{k«nb--^at -Is^efy istkni^ngl^^^dr^ 
very seMoinf noticed: In evi^ ofth«rcobV^nfU6f^i^iilstiiitiMi 
ha» outgrown the opinion oh wliitb lit U'^fo^flMi^tfce efl^^ 
nnifohnly diitctefd tb'tbe ^Version bf'Vh4^ )fMtRU($dil/litKl*tlK 
establishm^t 6f something wholly liewin M'tiiktei^^*^ Itt Ea||MM^ 
on the contrary; the- effort alwaj% hh^tHeen'^tl illMMj^ttil»<Md »- 
atitution so as to accommodate it to ll^ef lfhaii^^->;tf|>Mi0ab 
Great advantages Have resitilfed from this nati^iAil fehiMMditie; 
tiie most decisive of all advafntiges/indlieti', bddd^'t^k-V^tttftil^ 
iuccfeM: a popttla/ idov^ment to a de6hieeaM^etlBiMbl^Mj|«dt 
can scarcely f^il of ^b^cess, ^ptdMj wtlin^k A]j:»^rli(jbvidbi^ 
coram<yn sense ih4t in Mi^ a ^tiHig^l^ ^theT r^AD§i^ ^ W ^^^e^m- 
servatiVes, dnd their bppot^if^ thd "destk^^tW^s.^^ OnP<lfeettttli- 
trary, every TefOrtttMcMtem^lated i^ Vtknt&,'<i^f4n^^, S^iimmd 
Italy, propoisred the utt^de^trubfidn'^^'ei^tiiA^ fnMiytMyh/^nd 
the adoption of ^^me new ai^ MtriMl^th«bH)r. "Thfe^ ^ftrifo i tfii 
have wholly fklled, 'oft' hfatb oMy^ i^a<^^dM'«f <lBei^]^i98e ^f% 

vast iifteionflt^fMis^y,'^iH]^b' the <ai^ ^Ar'^ite 

faults aiidt^tPittdS, tJ6ttld's<»h«ety hWt^^i^eM^l ^ Th tB«il a^ipMia 
evident; frbm the i^rf fif^t^toid0k<bf^^>phtlb«opliy*4f kismt, 
that is, the philosdpAiy^f htthnsft ^atar^/ttiat'ftij'mci^^^ 
of EnglishfimprovemdDft fo «^iing titythe'^v^y^c^bttmi^rie^itlAikh 
foreigners' iiave «r^ed* ^diMt W^ tfa^6M\ ¥^pWMcbt^dib AttMcd 
natuve of odr 06liticidM«wi, ra^d tbef^tfiytnist 'ilrflli'Wh}di'6p|idhl- 
lative ck^hetrtes^of hn<phi¥e<miiniPikre r^alid%d^'^1?hk>fbNo^«rbli 
the ' v^ry uMltrfe of ^ civil' '«ociety>/*EVery'if^ftU^(hy4s(feUtMlisdlin 
opinion, andtWi^^^pl^ fiM 6fiH ef^tltktt p¥6^eir thM flj^Hiin 
Of tb^'dpiilfer6 ^ ^M^h'^t Ws> ba^MiMil»ten4Mkf>^^1ni4oid 
bpinion'thefA ireoiicitiMisd<t»y'pi%serVik]^i Oi/t'f^Ptit'^dt^nbi^itUh 
tueib», Md-Ihe m^grtHrfttg opinSbn'nbt w^MAid^;>^rik iibtbe 
thild 'Of Ihe'okH wad ther^e^'htibiiu^d^f^ fh^fetWM fa iM ijh it 
see8> th^ necessity 'of atid^etdb^cfe^' I a^ (4^^ ii)n^lh<^^ #ilfaM«fi4fe. 
Thte'chaWi^tbiiikkf of. Eb^hitien' is^ Strikingly* tiia»M<tet6d>i«i4lie 
eoffttostbetween^die^ bistbries 'of the 'fitaigtikb and Freach^fvpub- 
lics« iff 'Eiyghmd'the n^^tiokj' cttitent ^f'popnldt'-fevoiir'iMM'io 
iWvourof the conservation <ttf bid idstitiidons^ ' 'in ' Fhsmicf the>iiesNfet 
thieo^' Was' ttl^ys Ihe^ tnbst hi^ty tatoed*. Tti4l ihe tEii|^iab tin 
ebnsbqnene^ Ibsi many ^bd iheuut^ k'vei^y ^ndk ^^m ig'tokj 
instance CromwidlV platt^ of 'parlian^ttriiry'¥epit»entiWiob; wUch 
ABMlpatoMl^te tfldbils'^ BtMiMMA l9tlAtiA^^4ii&tme aie per* 



cbi^iiticiD 5]^(,ppiiiio;is,.aRd.,t^;^xgi^da|icj| xpf . thg cla^ between 
rival theories. Wh^ Hil^^Xjiuf^^.^^laief V^^ Bq t^sh, constitution 
40 bQ^^4QQD93^9^^sibIe <;tisio3» npc^ini^g tha.t tbp relative powers 

4>f(»,»|i%Mt ^i^^^^f^^ffi^^ ^^ iPbjecta j^oi^wlyit ia really its 

Jl^cAiMflfi^ $9 ff^^gef t^jts an^^ ,ela«tiqltj^^^,po>f[f r of adapt- 

i^ifW€jfi^tt^»^vWl«J?J^ cbs^og^ to the onwara .flow .of public 

f||ii)¥§>i^ J Ili8,p;«§ip^h^fa»l]sjharj»le98 on |be cpAi^titutioiiy but it 

kja;^«8t:WJW ft« Biitiih pglitip^ans, who j^retend>att the con^ 

alilM^PH i§ sogM^U^: 4^^ find immutably. .The greatest and 

M^lJiKP^t.c^?pgip* ^at; ^qu}d(,t^/ii^^e.v^,tbat,ODnstitution would 

.Hit0(f)ec)^& ittApcapal^e.pf fihau^;, a pation must be.macl when 

«jriB|flmiW9i 9lrtWtr>vatf|coi^^, Tjtn tbe ^ih number of this 

WiiKMl^j«'^jf*aij(,jr^iW«4Mi^L.<J^ a9cwirf,o^ thet^itruggle 

b§p^f^jh^;^itiifr.,n;iJWii,:^Rd tbfi St^ l64l u> 

.iSa&wUViLviawi ^fiiMrij* WH<4.» ly§ Wtpr^^ 4q npt differ 

«$4ef iftlly fr9wl Jftgse, w>iph» b^.jlfi^ ^l«%dj. p^l^^ .^n bis, Uis- 

H^yftm^M i8.^th^fffr)ri5.iunp^^§f^(y>te goij^gfun flverJhe saa\e 

JWMA^^. W^:rt»^)l on^j^i^ioyq^ tjij^t b^ dq^ Wt ^fiffioi^ptly show 

bftM'^jIJrMipl? IpY^^ .eiAPtii^ ipstitptiqn^ operated .»§. a power* 

$vi\^c\,^^ ithe ;tbrf f t cpfttiBp^jlii^ ^lemept^nrTiPooarchy, prplacy, 

.^Od ^^p9§i4ar,ti?D(Jeqpj^ ^[^ frpedoip, tl^ljhe do^^ qot at, all notice 

Jrelnq^,^ .9ir4^M4!bing:i^:aM^i ^dtlvi^the.oputs to.eiuunine the 

:^»94^p^wbyitbe £ngli^b.fjri^^9^aQy^^98,,utjt^rly inpperaiive in the 

w(a^yQrii^)L.^d,i<alq[^t) a9l^y,ioperative ip tbe revolution of 

}6^ii W^^W^^,^l9p:|t^a).hedealsr^po harBhly with th^ character 

ofiJame^tUo ¥^hip w^a^a .we9)( rathec jthan a bad man. He be- 

lirvft) y^^pinj^s of)pa^ive,obedienice and non-resistance when 

t^y w/eK^il^lieVj9d Jl^y uobody cls^; eveptl^e y^ry court chaplains, 

intb^'prelM^bed 'thesei <}|^trii\e8 so glibly» KKei« active in their dis- 

obmbftD^K^nd istr^uvous in their fesistanCQi when James, relying 

ei» d^ii: pkCpfe^^ioQ^, v^tur^d to att^ the Church. 

^ A =d}8ti^tbi9g.,f9rc0 lin th^^iiyhQl^ course^ pt European civilizatioq, 
wi»<9S9LrinfluQnQQ.h|^ ne^ver yet been propi^ly.esliniated, was the 
order jff -.((bet 4p8«k^ sUni^ of purpose;. a|id* completeneBs of 
offwilatiw <^^ ^t qelehr^d.bo^y .pos8(S4sioii of power, but 
it I waft a potKer . di^ ^m\^^. not Hse . without, ruiq. Their design 
waa to r«st6^. the thsoci;acy a^ .plfipffed by Hildj^braad, Such a 

Eroj^D raQ qoup^erJ^.e^ry.ppiuioH in Eorppe^.^nd the Jesuits 
^'POW^rjls «.. soldier doysa. aq ,ovejloi|ded muaketr-he cannot 
use^it xwitbpvt d^n^r. to himself and. hi» companions. Tbe 
Jesuits tried the exp^iment: in England they ruined the hing^ 
in Spain they destroyed the people; and, having thus overthrown 
their allies, they ended by destroying themselves. 

The seventeenth century, towards its close, beheld Frlmce, 
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tinder L6ti!d XlV/^ at Ae head of Europe, absolute mona/Aj 
throueh his exertions absorbing thl" otter elements of ciTifizatioQy 
and the despotism of a king crushing at the same instant Pro- 
te^nt? libeHy and ^apat power. The war maifitahieA by Wfl- 
Ifaittf and'Anne against Prance, nomindly for the independeiiei' Iff 
sta^ wa» realty ibt the liberty tif the europi^an people ; and fll 
tonveqilenced wer^ greataf ifl th« interioi- devetopmeiit'of mM 
than hf the ei^fartial regulation of frontiler^ and bar rfert. Th« i^ 
im^atit^ft of tfef^l edtet of Navites' Wa^ ekeUd^ by Lonisr lAM Mi 
tf uthorlsed def^ndertf b^ the "pttMkl xmdkifM bf the Catfaofiefi li 
Ireland. Without cdmpariii^ the ^eve^liy o^ fcjusflce bf ttMk 
Mae^ If mtt^ be obsetvedthat thd Irish cdnfhc^tion^ had hcH 
tlttr rcrsbte of a !on^ attd c6MptieatM sjitttn hf policV, And thak 
liM Aet of Settlement, wHh altltlr ttiiqiiily, Was about tl^ heit, 
iMnliaps the only; amtngementthat drcumstance^ rendered posii^ 
Me. * On tbe otfiet hfartKl; tfeerb was an apl^e^rauce of n^antdniKA 
!tf tli^ pers^ctftion of the fVeneh Prbte^tants ; there #as no aMi^ 
rent cause for the sudden attack on peaceftit subjecU. Y^ Ait 
attack was da neceHsarily the result of opinion as the Iriah coo- 
fiscati#ns: absolute monarchy could not become a predomiBaot 
dement while independence of will was in anywise permitted; 
poKtteat shivery and religious liberty cannot eo-exist. 
- Never did absolute power triumph more completely thah in fbs 
eenith of this reign ; it had successful generals^ skilful diplomatists, 
kble financiers, and a devoted people. The opinion in its favour 
was the strongest possible^ but the opinion was never embodied 
in an institution ; it struck no root in the soil, and it died for waai 
of nutriment. M. Guizot very justly says, 

*' Under the reign of Louis XIV. institutions were waotipg to pow^ ii 
well as to liberty. Nothing in l^rance at this epoch guaranteed tb( 
ODUtitry against the Illegitimate action of the government, hor the go- 
vernment against the inevitable actioil of time. Tbu^ the government 
4ns aecelei«tii)g Its own decay. It was not Louis alone that grew old 
and feeble towards the ok)le of his reign, but absolute powei* tJtogethef. 
PumttodMcbywatatmadiwonioQtiQ Ifl^aatbe monareh biimcif.'* 

Freedom of thought became the predominant element in the 
eighteenth century, but at first with a tendency to purely abstract 
speculation; the antagonizing elements of temporal government 
and spiHtnat authority, seeing this speculation so remote from 
action, scarcely tried to restrain it. Thus, become ** a chartered 
libertine,'* the sphit of examination dashed over all barriers, cast 
away every restraint, respected nothing, spared nothing. M. 
Ottizot declares— 

*' I should be embarrassed to tdl what were the external facts that the 
Ikumanlnind respected, or to whose influence it submitted; it hated or 
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df^ted ibe w1iole«odal states it 1>eg&n to eonrider itself m a ^^pae^^ 
toreaCor; institutions, opinion*, manners, aociety, and man himself, all 
-^cf^ to be re-modelled» and human raaton midertook the enterprlfe.^* 

,- Tbi3 ts'Udo?8$ of tbou^6t finally embodied itself k wildneaa of 
^tioo ; we need not write the history of the French revolutioB, 
>re< need aot portray opittion sHcceediog U> opinion^ nor institu*- 
:^<Ki to jfi^titutioBi nor the bloodihed produced by these stnigglea 
jmd ricissitudes ; we shall ooly s^y^ that dvilizatioii gained more 
advantagea iit this coateat than in amy other that h«d t^en place 
^twf en its elenentary prinGiples, and that the ei|bteenlh ceotqry 
la that, to which future ages will be hioat largely indebted for the 
i(c<rtberance of social happineas* , It complefied the great moral 
l^on of moflem history, that the predominance of atty aingk 
^teip^eot of European civilisation leads toxertain abuse andcertakt 
jT^ior f Fyeudaliaoir eccleaiasticalpo wefi roy^lt^t and ,fina%# Immaiy 
HfMl^on have successively enjqyed absoJiite, suprQBia)cy« bav« becoflie 
^rannical, apd, ha^e been torn down ifr^oi their *^ jffid^ of places? 
\fke ipfral is abljy stated by our anther.? > 

' ^ f t is tke <luty> and it will be; I trust, the pe^Har ittetit of Oar tihfie 
to recognize tbaterery pbwer, whether ihtetkctnal dr temporal, whetbei' 
|t»briongs to governments or to the people, to pUiosophers or to mini^ 
ters, whether exercised in one cense or In another^ that etery homan 
pffwer^ I 8ay> carries within itself an inherent evit^ a principle of weak- 




t;kn restrain each force and each power within its legitimate Smits, and 
lifiVder It from usurping the rights of others^ in one word, free exami- 
nation should really subsist^ and for the pfofit of all.** 

' The recent restrictions on the French press are a strange com* 
tnent on this eloquent conclusion! Alas^ that the atateaman 
ahould 50 soon forget hb own lessons* 

* We have gone rapidly over this specimen of what may be called 
intell^tual history, because we think that it opens to us a refuge 
fi-om the passion and prejudice which party zeal baa introduced 
iuto most of our histories, and we think that the tendency of the 
JEecent historical novels is to fix our attention more on the mental 
development than the physical struggles of revolutions* We are 
ftlad to bail the approaching change; an investigation of mind en^ 
Mtrces a calm dispassionate tone of inquiry ; it banishes prejudioea 
i^ favour of institutions, miarepresentations of events anid partiali* 
ties for heroes; it concentrates the lessons of experience, and 
throws their collected light equally on the science of action and 
the science of thought. 
Not its least recommendation is that such a mode of examining 
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faistdiy irwnrtiblycofflpds M wAtf tui^qf M^gtUIMi ii ftili ^ ; 
white the French are tratin? Ht^ pUftJtdt^T^i&f'faiilK^tlJfV^ma 
that may almost be terdied Ici^imfi^V t6li'^^'^ai^ri9^if|j^Hfi^ 
lative views has proved ttiatU 1^ al90j;>re.«iiiiaj;^lj;!p^f:|ffcaf^]^ ex- 
citing an ardent love f^r the old cbTOpicjea.jjpp,fncigj;^^,yi(|HJ of 
France. la tb^ close of ,a Wg aiU^tft VO)m )W.mii4F<j4>%> 
to dwell on tbo pbUoiopbic viitliiet M HwU.m iWiiWUl^liwMwiJo- 
terest, of mlioMl .««U«olioi>i(. BNtotlMmu^dMlitapic>aof.Joo 
immediate im^wnaue to baomitledrthe fU0oF«gTWt4nBl»Acal 
collection, whtch aa'ay be vrvtrierabty la«t'MlelsM 'aci^ ^fcWbui 
effort ii made for ita preaemtion ;-^-^e meair the Mieitti]»g-l($Dl- 
lection of documents cooneeted wJlb' India., 'I'o'tt^^'^i'^f^e'^'of 
ooe intimately acquBinted with its' tlAtore aiad"Vir&4^ ^\k 
iodebted.for the foUomngMiieravttt of ita ««nA mtiiMptUVii^cf-- 

"When we nBfxt that we >BV.fQC a 
vereigD imy over the tontbein p^ninipU 
uoHcqaainted vUh the religious, monil t 
extent of territoiy qp to toe period of i 
vre must conclude, that a want of such i 
experienced, and we ihoald fetit, if not t 
governing, to tbe injury and perfaapi rati 
kenzie coIlectioQ appear! to bare beett th 
gsble researd), eairfed on tbrougU k pc 

twenty yean,— that tbe colonel'i viewi wcra ^ircsled alnH(t CMlmAclj 
to it during this long period, and, u he fau himielf exprested in a letter 
to his friend in Engfaw d ; ti wm h Bf i atiwt irt to come hither and anange 
the whole of his vast accumulation! for thf purpote of comuluiK a.bu- 
tory of the South of India, or, at least, of Teducihg then tonicSinm 
at would readily admft of this work being petfonned ^ mribed hand. 
Colonel Haekeniie's death took plaoe io6naner,h 1621, imAtt^ Indian 
Covemment, •oniibte of the -valoe of the iMlerfalf bf bad HmMliKhI, 
bought them of hii widow for tbe somsf -lO,0OttL. flraai tknliBaelDf 
the colonel's death np to the present, a period of no ten than foajtatn 
yean, no uie ha* been made of this collection, and but IM tbe dl^Ugae 
of it, published by profesaor Wiboi), its existence might stifl ndMin as 
little known to tlie Enropean world aH tt bat hitbetM' Beta. 'Why it 
should have been so leog shut op we aM at a loaa Id iaa^aa/ Tba^prioc 

Sid for it — the anny Battering «i 
ackenzie daring his lifetimcbj 
■nd Ncccasfal eodcavonn in this 
knowledge lucb a* tbe derelopm^ 
■eemed forcibly to o«ll for a prp^ 
was adopted. We can easily imaj 
competent to tbe task of unfoldiii 
the materials of which this collecti 
Tariety of languages pecnliar to th 
cular tnm of thonght aod exprttdt 
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■.M?i'lH'/fiF?nV?8.1«>>^*?i "^-.mm ,?'T»P?i,W j;?WPlj 'K.nytery— 
From tbis Tetter, jt A-ould se^iji |t|iat , every, facility is ,^oiv QQcrGO -for 
'%iHiofe''t(iVc'olJ^tid.riavflnai)Te,'Wc'that*lbe desire to^ so m»de i« 

■ ■■ «)ff'*WtitWi'^.-iiii™ere' evpr'Wai a 'period rfUn Ibe' kniiwredgi of ibe- 
~- jMitpi^cM'RiM^-McUn^ta'bs^fr^^s^be^toiitliyefiT^seqt.'rroin tbe 

muwIpiMbMU: *e(iWn4tv Oneif to'hUi^WfMrilitfnii cmMeqiieiA oh the- 
■ ■faibacuipfcttoitgMamWjpatWltttiBgBWmpWtw p t WiWtf n tly f rtuMe in 

■ .'ttM^utM^ru W(loi&lki>Hcall|ta*lDa'G*iBittititMi^tMii knakrlntge, maj. 
.. ^9itf9t jwlC^a«4MAh:^ti(#t],'Fbr:i»«i'Jtt:ptckMck-J. ^e-ne^^aU aa*. 

■ .y?Wf,rf'Mt6i>' *ftoW¥»i^'>#«i™'^'«n-i*fi,'««*Jf ^AWrWtjite.-ibe lijvei* of 
,.,lyprpWejaHi)i'o,*he [ovj^f* qli,»sjeFjce,Wii|,we irfl^t tljut.Rudi a,y^i^b1« 

have m>l as jet received all the atleniion they merit m England ; 
- ? (^AgeS';^ «rtce Afr'nWst iftatrtlciive and 

■■'' iH'-bafilsheW :fr(*tHorir ptlHtjits; though we 

'**■' i^ ii\i6i\i to'lW Hiade Writs iiilroddi-iiou; 

■ ''. ^, (iCjiiiprfveitieiit has cpiimienced'^ snd 
, j ^le(|jW,i»W ,-C|9-"f'."l.«'*'.t =^. aeaWiijlji.aa 

Wfil, GA;ii»iwi(li,?i*d that,. while.il. iHijfeaBe* 
.-.a i.ji)i|H«f«(i.i«i.<iiHl"yibiy-M*b"Mt^tiiig the 

-Ml y^itot Wf\tnbi»k P9Hy )<).4 mi. Mip dia-, 



luil )P«)5M i^i(;ii!tMg<flff!styf('H.iV- f red. Se*. Grmadlyig, Praest. 
... l>^<^^Jll^^JJ9fy-*)fl^h& Ww»lta«f SyttW-ltwstwtW.liit'W'inco-poeti- 
'V'ltalljhfltvalo^t^-iiii^ iUitattatodfinr H<. F. liv Gf«tukMgi Priest.) 

'. 'j^Xp^i)^GElJNnTJi'«,'s''onep|lli^ i)M)st'.ind^pendeiil,„oiie of tlie 

.. ,()flW*tsfcki»4-9<\»*..«MpV Mie iiii^>f;ijittt^t„lljiiiliSra (ha^ we have 

I vbtfcly.HWtiytUb-^ «ild<H*l wuhl iiHefnc^ Qiif bffff'aec^unt.of his 

I ilaat! Uofkiiftkti .« few^wendii ooweriiiBg hittuelf. , TJiis Danish 

' '^cdeMBStW' be^Ki-his cvmw* we are told, » s rfttionaliabtbeo- 

"''|ogitrtv(»n'?l*''»^ fi"B*''^'''**'<f'"'"'**»*'"'P'y * (tiitiBnter); but 

*-n*il«t Billl- \'eryyWmg h* not only coirformed to th» esmWished 

' fcTitiVcli, btot became an ardetrt cliamptoti af the moat ri^ Lu- 

' ' theran orthodoxy. Nor does the sliglilest suspicion of impure 

' ' jnofives appear to have been produced by a cliange of opinions 

j^necesiiarily /rau^ht v'iih worliilj advantage to tiie convert, since 

be.i|^q4i^ to be ao f^ulurly distiiigMisbed for Cbrislian rectitude 

ifi ^wrf rel^tioa.ofjife^ tlia^. eyea Miose,. hIio most censiue hia, 
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violence in controverBy, both HtenH^y and feligiotaii'ar& MiMeds 
that his zeal is sincere, and his conduct regulated by etmatieiiiioart 
conviction. After various battles with the grey go<^sefqnin; ^mUk, 
v^bich we have no concern, he, some eight or nine yeact ainoc^- 
attacked the orthodoxy of the Professor of Theology at ike Umh 
VfifBity of Copenhagen^ with a virulence diat prodiftced a law^snatr 
and a judicial condemnation of Gnuultvig» who^ ia oonifyiintt%- 
ni^netled permisii^o to jretigii his beii8a«A9 ihkI aanntiifiQtdjJto 
imontion of abandoning even his Utemry labours^. Is 4kiala■l' 
}ntentionJ however, be has not persevered* t 't ^,,* 

Grundtvig's chief studies, in addition lo tboaeappropMiatrlfc 
his sacred calling, which he never neglected, have been the Abph 
tiquities and History of the North. These be has disousaed isj 
]iroae and sung in verse; he has given his ocmnttyaientt BcaM a p ^. 
though perhaps somewhat too popula^i Danish versijMUi bii'S^Boitu 
Orammalicus'B Danish, and Snorro Sturleton's Norwegkdi Ifori 
tories; he has translated the Anglo^SaxoA poem of Beown^. 
^recently edited with so much philological iatent Imd industry >lijt> 
Mr. J. Kemble,) and he engaged in the editing of Angk>*6aiotti 
MSS. in London : an enterprise which however has, W6 beUeMsk'. 
liftce passed into other hands. Kn 

We now proceed to the Mythology of the North, wfaidk fini 
introduced this writer to our acquaintance) and which abundant!^'' 
exemplifies the qualities we have ascribed to him. Tbia book^^ 
for the most part written in a tone of bitter and saroaattc satire^ 
under the guise of pleasantry, that we by no means anticipated, 
in an inquiry into Scandinavian Mythology, appears lo ' baiv^ 
two or three principal objects besides the aforesaid in^puKy;^ 
one, the vituperation and degradation of aU books wbataoev«r,(i«£ 

Sm.and ink, and other implements of authorship^ as weU bmm^, 
e silly and conceited authors who employ such things/ and dm; 
establishment of the decided supremacy of speech,: Or *^ the; 
winged word:" a second, the utter reprobation of the Lalili lafc»i. 
guage, and of every thing, whether literature, politics, or etMsa; 
belonging to the Romans, whom he seldon mentions unlearaa' 
the robber-nation. Some of the Hke reprobatidn^ but in n 'br 
milder tone and degree, he extends to the Germans, whose- ehit£ 
offence, as far as we can gather, is their great propensity to book* 
making. Another object is the establishment of the Vast supe- 
riority over all others of the only two ancient nations who were 
really and poetically creative, to wit, the Greeks and the Scan*, 
dinavians, whose remains in literature and the arts, whose hislorf j ^ 
institutions, religion, and philosophy, are therefore abne w6rth 
studying, and possess moreover this great, and, wp siispprt, main 
recommendation, that the languages through and in which they 
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afeerlofbe studied, Ol^ekanad Norse, may, re^eotittg aur^leprrfo^ 
tke'Of coiuullinjfgramtnarsy lexicons, 8cc., be in great measure! ^q^ 
qMredi as we learn our mother tongue, tbrough the living Romaio 
and* Icelandic. Bat these are mere accessory or adjective objefit8« 
Pixocbed we to the grand substantive purpose of the book, namelji^ 
Ikw overthrow of ^e most received opinions coiuiemiog the nse^ 
jmA^mdOn^ of liaise religions, or rather perhaps of idolatry* • 
dlfia' hardly neoessary to ataie that the fEnmirite theory upon 
tkis svlneet is, that all idolatry is merely allegorized astronomy^ 
the mythological fables, or Myths, as the Germans caH them^ 
brfng^iadiegorieal accounts or celebrations of the changes of the 
acoiioDs^ of the vailing length of the days and nights, of the ap-* 
pearances of the heavens, £cc. &c. Now this notion Grundtvig' 
T^ecU with a vehemence of indignant ridicule, which, to mkuUt 
unaoquainted with his profound and zealous piety, really >might 
reoil the regrets expresaed by aovie impassioned Geraaaa anti^* 

ZiiarieS'ft>r the suppiaoting of national dreede by oosmopolitt 
Ibristianity* But fear tioty gentle reader; the Lutberartt ex<p«slor 
•of< Gopenhaten is no disguised worshipper of Odio and ThoW, 
j|sU toe of Zeus and Ares. H« is a sincere and earnest Christian^ 
although anxious, in his love for fair Hellas and the lofty Nortb^ 
ttr'rbi^e the estimate of the human kind in those regions, by 
abbwihg sm imaginative and intellectual elevation in their re^ 
emotive religions* He considers those religions as aUegorits, 
differing from his predecessors only as to the subject aHegori^l 
aMfweiniist confess that to northern and poetical miuda thera>«s 
atMnetbing captivating in hisr theory, even if it be not soosid. 'He 
oonoeiives Mvtholo^ to be an historico-poetical allegory of man 
himself in t the individual and the aggregate; a faocinil repre* 
sentatieb of the ptruMk between his aainal appetites and-buioaii 
aiffkctions, between tneselfiahand social principle, briefly between 
miiid and matter, and of the contrast between the death of tho 
individual and the continuance of the species— all this being 
dooein Oreeee more in a philosophical and municipal or political, 
IB' Scatidioairia more in a warlike, spirit. 

: But we MMist let our author oxplain Ins own notions* Herd 
tin iomegeneral views applied to Greece. ( 

* '^'To ascertain hi history the course of human development, we must 
reckon in masses, colossaliy, so that a little more or less may make tio' 
dTSei^DCfe. For who can doabt that, praporiionably,* the whole of yfn* 
ttMitjf wa^ the age of ImagwaHon, the Mtddk Ages of Fefling, and these 
Modam Times of Underatandrng or Rtfkctum. And accordingly, h not 
the literature of antiquity the most poetical, that of the Muklie Agea 



teM*^i**^a^k^ 



* Th« Italics are Grondtvig's, not oon. 

qq2 
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i Ttiifl, if very wildly, is also, to us at least, very pUasii^^r^fyJii 
ciful. But, without dwelling upon it, we proceed to select t 
'specimen of our author's Scandinavian mythical allegoryl ^*!An4, 
as all our readers may not participate in our bwtl privat^ affe^titt 
for Scandinavian poetry and mythology^ we shall, up6n th'*6 ^W- 
|ejot occasion, endeavour to bribe their sympathy by inforo^Iti^ 
.them that CSrundtvig considers our old language, Aiaglo^Saxbo. 
^ the first Teutonic language that could boast a Iiteratiire(» a^ 
^piany of the old Norse legends as of Anglo-Saxoo or Etiglii'fc 
.-origin. Nay more, he bestows praises, to which we have lately 
.been unaccustooMil from Continental writers, upon our languagt^ 
natufaHy excluding therefrom, as far as may be, its l4itin porfipq, 
=find ^UritMiting its pre-eminent excellence to the oonatant practice 
4if public spealcing in England, which, he avers, has saved it from 
sinking, like German, into a mere written language, Vxitikm^ 
Our author deems more of the genuine old Northman warliLo -or 
fighting spirit to have survived in England than in any cogirtife 
.country, and, upon the whole, entertains a kindly esteem iot the 
English nation, with a single exception, whioh we grt«v6 t^ atatc, 
but alas ! he has found our women utferly unpoetical, and tbercMi 
far inferior to their Danish kinswotpen, who, m their inly poetied 
nature, have preserved all the old lays and ditties of Denmark by 
incessantly singing them. This unlucky deficiency in our fk|r 
countrywomen be concludes to be one cause of the contempt^, |ii 
which, intellectually considered, we of the stronger sex» it %eef9^, 
bold them 4 All our compalriot tenth mua^, or, to speak W9f€ 
respectfully, our admired compatriot Udy*p«etsi^ wiU« w« liajpa 
and trust, feel assured that we have h^re exp raaatd nol'Oisr owi, 
but aolely our Dane's sentiments^ which bo««ter mm \wm^ mrt 
just now space or time^and indeed deem tb<» X^ak. Idi6g«lter 
sttpertluous-*^to refute. 

' The human spirit to be allegorized in the North Was rather 
martial than philosophic4iI, and accordingly we find Odin very 
diflRerently interpreted from the Greek Zeus, Imagination, 

** Odid is then the image of the living and amongst tba buihai 
unrivalled Hope of Victory, that Originally inspired Ike NovtbttNnbenmi 
and from which all Hieir great aabievcoicnts sprang, as did tbe.AMtf* 
from Odid. And we kriow that this H^ of Victory AOM aM Jkbc 
wi^rior in death npon the battle-fieUl, but acoompaaled him to Wd* 
halla,f there remaining Securely establiahed nntil Ragna Roke,j: and 
even firom that catastrophe rising again, upon the wings of tb« 



^ .* The plural of Asa, the generic appellation of the ScandioaTian gods* 

•f The El^sian fields of warriors alam hi battle. 

I The appointed catastrophe when this world will p^riih b^ fire, aiid the Aa« gpds 
be dcstroj^ed b^ the Powers of Evil. 
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ty kI^tc its Qwn grave, Odin's death-moaod or bsrnm, to CfiQile- 
gep* on the eteroaJ heights.*' 

. Sut th^ fate of Baldur, the most amiable and beloved of Asa^ 
jjodSfjfi, we think, by far the most pleasing of the Scandinavian 
.^jfthsi although less characteristic of the warlike temper just 
xoentioni^ thao some of the others. This Grundtvig calls 

'**^ a, deep expression, a grand image of the splendour suntmnding 
ili^ when yie^red with an innocent eye in the hght of eternity ; hat 
wpi^b, .as the noblest human lives testify, may, upon occasion of some 
^eat misfortune, vanish from the earth, for the sons of men, trreco* 
Yerably. ♦ ♦ • Baldur*s death, in Northern mythology, answers to 
ihe deposal and ill-treatment of Chronos in the Grecian, and the dif- 
ib*ence . between them proceeds from the tenderer heart, the deeper 
earnestness, the more intimate sense of the life of humankind, charao* 
terida^ the Northman, in whose eyes that originated in inadvertencet 
which, the Greeks made the intentional fruit of ambition; whence too 
itbe Npp:l)lina,n bad a presentiment of that which the Greek renouncedj 
^ compensation for th^ evil^ Baldur is to return from Hel,t to irradiate 
the r^eperated earthy and gild the eternal Ginile. • ♦ » ♦ 

.f^ Xbe narrative begins with telling that Baldur tbe Good waf trpublcd 
i^i^b, uneasy, ilLboding dreams* The Asar, upon learning the cause pf 

, ^9 me^lancboly, laid their beads together, and determined to beg Baldi^r 
,9^^ from a)l kinds of danger. Frigga | undertook tbe effecting of this, 

,ftnct implored fire and water^ iron, and all other metals, tree and Bower, 
beast and bird, poison and corruption, to plight an oath to spare Baldur. 
Wbim this was accomplished, Baldur and the other Asar amused them-* 
selten with setting him up as a maik, to haek and hew, shoot, or iing 
itOfier^. Tbey deemed that they highly honoured Baldw by tbas 
pioting thait nothing could harm him. But when Loke§ saw this, his 
«nvknis temper was aroused f be took the form of an old woman, and 

J visited £rif ga. . Sb^ asked the seeming crone if she knew what tbe 

f4w were jdoing in their assembly. Xoke answered^ 'They are all 
shooting at Baldur, but it harms him not.* ' No/ said Frigga, ' neither 

., steel nor flame shall harm Baldur, they have sworn it/ ' Have all th ings 
forsworn harming Baldur V asked the hag. ' All,* said Frigga,' ' if it be 
not a withy, called the misletoe, west of Walhalla, which seemed to me 
too young to take an oath.' The old woman disappeared, but Loke 

iweaft 'to dbe nrisletoe, gathered it, and repahred to the Asa asaerablyi 

'Wbere Baldnr t brother Hoder stood outside tbe circle, because he was 
fatilki.. • Him JLoke aooosted, saying, * Why shoot not you at Baldur ^ 
Hoder MfUed, ' Fastly because I caanot see bim, partly because I am 
.weapoakas*' *Nay,' aakk Loke, * but you should honour bim like tbt. 

.'itsti— I will direct you to where he stands, and you shall fling this twjg. 

II at hkofJ Hoder twk the misletoe and darted it as lioke directed* The 

.Iwig went ri^t through Baldur, and he sank dead upon the ground* 
This was tbe greatest misfortune that ever befel gods and men.** 



-» F 



* The fntore abode of tbe Asa gods after tbek and the earth's reffurrectioii.' 

t The Goddess of Death and Hell, 

t The wife of Odin and mother ofBaldar. ( The Evil prindpi^ 



S. 



The grief, the despair of the Asar, especially of Fright wm 
uste8akSUev.aD(f''Jt itMr it J^ennW. rBU^>«if- tOVSM^oStmimi^^A 
toiiel'tdto<UaVbuf/^1»r&<i^in^'i(RiioA^«l^h¥Witv«A'£l Bfil|ctlSn, 
to move her^eWn^i9rf»(i;i«a«byri;-d^'liy6iffifeJf'W-Tfafthriffei. 
MflufVreje«ie<&diit/faer dut<fl»^rJ iHBnnpdwn4eHiMk'Ub«3«K(^ 



iMiiu puiiiii oi uiiD (futsuoB our aumar aasn^to ^in, me.aH^:; 

maiive Hliera loitg'iuqutry, iiiterniiiied witir sarcasms U]l«n mortenn'^ 

JXiiMh lit-erature, nut very intelli<;ibl« to uiiy biil D^i«hf A4i<»1ifM,'''^ 

fur wliich rea!)<>n, uinoii^At otiiers, n-e tliiiik k siiffielftnft*! 'giVe"i 

tliSfesHlt. And with tliisapenrimeii of GVi«i(ftvij[*a Sf anBi^U?fan^ 

include, after Arst, liOMever, fiifj^rrhiiigouV^ 

;al for ,allegorizi!ig,,tt.is whlmMicaf jiftiluif '^ 

xon roiii]iit;|;oi:g. Not. tj)itl .li^,jd^|i|eq th«,^ 

t of,, lJataii)...Jhiy.ii».,oW.*9Mr)ti>ioBn, nhit-- 

bid, he i4vei»~ lliab H^Mgist: mkI. HtHu»i:6r'<,l 

: hikI Hor», < beiii};- wotdsifor a barsQ, ,n«rao:i 

j[| plain [WiMe-stitpti.tli^ 4n-oii|jht-'aikr«ii>tM>^i 

Having MifcMgjidieMtOTBfB. Hntjivslifesup^iehtw WflbntlftbrtlW- 

fopthelparfei-a hi9l«ad,<m iip}W«H«nt4 thWt'we s»Wt# stilt' li^%B11gftlP'^ 

to Wscribe oiir comiurtl to, w ilory iii 6ui"tlfeA;6rft WpWi' fRiirfiir'! 

tnttttoraa, whether ship! br'ttiert,'-' '- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' i^ ■"ifri.^ss 



.:^r4^. [TJW'Pw«tlSMu-4 Nortben>: W«twr^; . New Abosmik, 



ylVifiRiMiiBa AnMttIs ar« not loss numenns dun. tbofe«fOemiany, 
oijfff E^gl^^, Kod «till morb varied In GhdraoMr ihan our own, for 
among, tbei|atb^re, have been two or thre 
beeidea some exclusively poetical in ttieir c 
of^kii'bisfortca! natUre; to say nothing of tli 
"J^Vthife," arid so fortL; while in (he misc 
rersiiy of articUs may be met with than in 
loKinng to the two othet- countries. Instei 
of their Ifltle voluraes to fictitious prose n 
editors of hiany of the Russian Annuals hai 

gwpliy, abort memoin, letlAs, dcQcriptire totva, tight satirical. papers, 
ciilioismt and mwerous other subjects that may bccbought better 
adsfj^ed^ia^gUMilal literary pedodica J than to aclass of' publications 
in.,iy|iich we are accustpnied to look for nothing beyond eaiertainment. 
Tj^er^ts one f^at^re in pariKwtar which has recooiaicsuled more than 
one of these very homely, not to say mean-looking little tomes to our- 
selves, namely, the literary retrospect thev take of what has issued 
triitti' xliii pt'ess, during the preceding twelvemonth. Although such 
crHit^l sketches maW necessarily be very condensed, — mere apperfui, 
— ^Hd althoagli ^hey may not mvariably hi impartial, still' they must' . 
bei«llowedUo be cotwenteht summaries for referfince'; and 'as they 
coDiain, prabdbly,'fbr themon pKt-t not^o mnt^ theiSDim'ont cf the 
intbfiduol writer, as vrhot hp Iris voUeeted from the cntldsms of dif-f 
fei^nt, jflurnatints and others, th^ taayi be receiTBd as. ■ tolerably fair 
estji^tCr of.ich? -ahieC lit«raTy< wocki t^ofling to the rttspeciin 
yeui, , j^ 0^ .cf)^i,i9D, t^o, wbjle . they wideniably stamp the-date of. 
each 'vmiuaf volume, they confer on it an after-iqte^t when that of 
mere novelty haa passed away. 



Wl^itefrei^ n^rit t^« magf l^ve be^ in inkoduoing thpee pomp^is^ 
j^Mm V Unnury n^^^t^iai'l inta ma^h M^Pgi to tb# ffery^ad^kit/ 
[t^ Jlildftlfm pubUcatiopat nor m0 n^ awaro tb«t Gevmaoy furai40«4 
itbe editors of the '* P^tm; 9tiM^^ '' «it^ ^jitbeir, pi^e^4«9t /ooc bint} £rx Umt 
part of their plan* These papers were from the pc^ of Besl;u9l^^^ 
.)Krbo prefixed to the jSrst of tbem a sncfiinct account of tb^ progress of 
Russian literature up to that, .period in the reiop of t})e.£mp^ipr 
Alexander; wbich c^venient o^ tfd^t/ of a sqbjec^ IP litt}e ]^npi«p 
ijo this country waa dexieroua^ turned to bis own ^ooi^ ^ ik^ 
autboc of an article in, the firat number of the Westminster Jiev^; 
^1 tbaA w^ therein said of tb^ poets ana otb«r writers qf .Ri^siMiw 
l^ing no more than a translation of Pe^tuehey's ze«ia?k^;-r-Jiot» in&cft 
^ veiy plofie version, becau^ there was a j&e^doo;;^ qf .jnterpretatuMft in 
i9Sny pa8s^|§est that amounted to j>osaive blundei%.andth^s^ tpp^^^ 
^ moat Tidiculous laad-r-H|uite suwcient to jus^fy the ai^pMToa.^bijt 
it. was first of all done out of ftiiis6ian,into som^ omerJangnaff^ be^w 
it was done into Eng^ab* The first volume of the " Polar ^ar'* was 
i^ontent to rest upon its literal merits* but the reception, whicb it,9^t 
"^th induced its conductors to g^ve " embelUshfnento" in the Sojiomng 
ones, the subjects of which were taken, from BqgdanpvitfJi'a *' Jpi^r 
sbem^" Oerzhavin's '< Waterfall/' and other well kqpwn aip4,^ 
^teemed oroductions ; . which* boweveri were not particularly ^pon^pji- 
I lighted oy the illttstration thus bestowed upon them* The coi^z;^ 
butxirs to. the '* Polar Star^* were not numerous, yet among thffs we«^ 
4ne or two names of previous edebrityt aijtd som^ that have, aiooip 
acquired a celebrity they did, not then possess. To 2hulioy»Ly |it 
was indebtea for a vety pleasingly writt^ " To^x tlUfOUffb ^iW9P 
Switaerland;" and to Hulgarin ior a piece ^titled the ^VMilUner* 
Shop," one of those numerous little sketches from bis, pei^ wbicbs 
a^r beii^ first given to the public in vario^s annuals and p g ri od ic jdf , 
have since bee^ reprinted in an edition of his minof workp* CreaX fis 
w^ the suocesa-Tandi^ sale was almost unprecedented in the annws 
of Russian bibliopoly, the qureer of the *^ Pobr Star. ' wns>e^ceediMfar 
brief^ as it did not extend beyond its third volume. Its sudden de* 
cease, however, was unaccompanied by the stigma of literary failure* 
id any shape ; its existence being terminated by circumstances of a 
very different nature. Both iu editors, Bestuzhev and Rilqeev,* were 
impUcated in « conspiracy against the goveramentr together with 
many o^^ individuals; therefore, notwidi^andii^ ^ mariss «f imM* 
ml &vt>ur which they bad previously received, in the shape of dia- 
mond rings and other valuable presents, the former was ordered to 
visit Siberia, and the other doomed to the ignominy of sufiering by 
'the bands of the bangman^^HMid h^t in the editorial eaeuteheonJ m 
n ooontry like Russia this was of aoame sufficient to vender the ^vc«y 



^^■.«— |iW*1*»»*— .*»<Uii«.M^»— H«> ■ 1^— ^— — Jil^^. 



• Some nientHm of lUlttet aad Ms poem of VolnaJrovsky, will be foand st p. 417 
of Mt nInUi irolnmc. la adtMtteti to whut is there satd, it m«y mm be observed tbii 
bit *• DoiDiU,*' ai a Mrtsi of biUoHc t>osticia ilMtth^s, powes* urach lotM^lf botta^M 
detached pictures of dmracten and erenti, oad for thstr sfdrilHl l«^pta|s; 



m 

riftrrie (^ (be vratk In-wkfch tbe)<1kad been wMmrid'finbcdWtfi if'aot 
tofnpi^B-. It WM thMccfitrth tcMrdfld aa % eonirHb«M pubUcMftm, 
ia eoMoqaoiea of whlcli nt^M htm irince AhAied twt-lttnibiB^t 
kuttdnd rdbles ' per vdvine, «nd tve mw vtiy Tard^ to be ptovunA 
«v«n U tbst price. 

Mny were the eudidaM who preMed fiinmd to lupply Aa ylae$ 
of (ho " Polu- StftT :" the utbe yen nfaich bid btfaeld it* bat Velanie, 
btd tlio wen the fint sf eev«rat new uuHMb. Anwtig ihtin, Weiv 
fin Ratkaga Slarina (Rkmien Aatiquhy), end tbt '* Rtmanik Tbiliai" 
TlM fortner of die« wu priiteipBDy occumed It^'artielcs r^atin^i* 
natlfnikl history and andquiBea, yet iMt to ne esctufim of otW sab* 
je«ta, or even of nriseellaneDUa pieces of poetrj. The " lliilkt'Uk 
wlneh was edited by the ever-active BolgariDi and which bad tba 
'tftetit of pOaMning a cre<HtiiMe pottrtdt of 'P^aat SbdiovAy, -Ak 
dramstiet, for we Bay noihtn^ of one or two ottma of dw aettn add 
ttctrnses, that might have be«n Bpared,-"CMnain«d a nuniber of d*> 
tached acenes from thearrtcal pieeea of tdmoM avcry dMi, trege^et, 
'cotnedin, melodrames, Ac, bame ofiginal produdtioiie, otbera sierdjr 
tranidations. Of Shakoveky there tte mimeront apeamaUi bcaMtM 
Mrtie f*am Gi^boiedM wd Khiftdtdtttky ; and, as flir u it k poMMh 
Tojndge without having read the entire plecea, wa are diajraaed loal' 
IbW that they display maeh dfamttio takiM aitd ikiU. OtdMcdoi^ 
bM certeittly more of the tone of regtdai' co«edyf»-ii a more pdhhed 
Hnd fitifshed writer, but In vivacity, ipri^fhnen, and veraatHiiy, 
Shakovshy does not appear lo y\^i to hhti. The aoenea given in tte 
-Thalia, ftom the dramatle poem of poetleal drama of the latter, ea- 
tMed the Finn, and founded ttpon a Very criglMl etdaode in pMhkinAi 
HtntaB and LiDdmila, are maTked by peat i^il of dtalogne and Ver- 
litflcatioti. Independently of its ortier eoAtetitH, the Thalife has a mibn 
hmg article of literary hlstery by Gretch, entitled •• A GImk* at 4m 
Jltramsn Theatre previous to the N<nne«nlb Century;" appended to 
wHch are biogr^Meal AOtlees of Volkot, Dmitrieveky, Yakovlev, 
and otber celebrated perfbrmera. By way «f exIdbHing wnnething 



• Oiibaicder eiperienoed a »«rj (regie fBtfi, being put to deilti b» Uie popuUce at 
Tetieraii, (Feb. lltli, tSjS) wlierc tiG vru ttien residing In qOantT of »nbus«]or froM 
(he Conrt of at. Pefcrsbnrgh to the Shah at P«<iria. "nt detaUKli of lh« Raultn fff 
4ttiinH*i tot Uw Miu >gtMd M ba [Mid t); PWiii, M tb> condliioa of «ba MMty tf 
frnuB bi tl>« ptw^g jvu, had tmintd all tbv pWMM of lb* «ute«]r fir6oiklif 
obBDKHHM M Ui* Ink^UlanUt aad lb* wnbuMulor* refwul to gira up wt Anaeuifn 
«nd Iwo CeargicD wocueit wlio bad uken uylntn in bi) hatti, c«u>ed g inddea ioinr- 
leclion. The mob fuiceil thctc wi; k(o the balldlug, and put lo dufh ai who were 
dhabhr lo efF^t ifat4f Mcftpe. 
- TIM pfodilMlM M <»taA OX 

.Omv tt (/■Hk^— • titl* MDtmha 
phnucd \></ " The Miitbctiuw < 
Cifled tbe " School for Scandi 
bigher mtrit tbui uij Eneliib i 
Maei fareignera can hutUir be 
.it, wUcb u« kduilnd by (ha ! 
CTCD if pcrcrplible to tbsK nhi 
tbe dialogae. 
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recommeDd *\\^m V* t boit^ who like oimelves Joe 
productioDB in the RuB»iafl ,lwguage,,(<^(»ifli S, ^prJa^i'mpf oi^vtr 
scenes by ShakovElcy, Khweliiitztky, fiitl ontt «r ,t}Sp .otiier ^rusrm,) 
Tbelutmeouuied annual a>ntsinaBaiii«'exoelieiitMaes&oaSbako9rr: 
B)cy'sGatiiedyof"AnahfiAaiim," a piace that, for the genuine h^ntonrU' 
displajri in many parts, and the beauty Qffta pcjetr^irt otKeifii,~iI6iiit' 
lioiiour to the Rossian ttfigt. It would, ia i(ftc^. ^^Mtve nocic^' wvaf 
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bQdvtcbkft" or Forget Me Not; ^' Unastt/* so verjr uitte in ereiy 
itipetft to iti <j0illiaii riatneMike; the '^ Calendar c^ the MuseBy'* M? 
^ihkjh ptMe tor«d0ttitete«t the «* Reeotd of the Natioml: Muses;" ^ 
«f LilBhrt Mnseont ;'^ the *<Mortheni Lyre;*' the ^ Mtnieal Albvntt"* 
tiie ^' Album of the Noirthern Musesr the ** Mmctm Almanadii^- 
iMsides thto ** Odessa Almai»<dc,'* the '* Nevsky Almanack,*' and many 
«then that w<ndd be required to eomplete the list. 



tt^JttiBttSfeSfiftS 



II I n I n 



Am*. X.-^Skhzen ma &Mmiehf ran V. G. Hubef, zweiter Thcff. 
Sketches of Spain, by v. A. Muber, Part 2. Jaime^ Alfonso sur^ 
* ntoed el Barbudo (the bearded)i Sketches of Valencia and Murcia* 
—pp. ^40. 

Tn lovess of Spanish literature, though they may not have seeo thar- 
ftrtt Yolmne of M. Hubei*^ Sketches of Spain, are probaUy ai&« 
qtuiinted with his History of the Cid Ruiz Diaz Campeador of whitm- 
an analysis was giveh in the twelfth No. of the foreign Quarterly Re*. 
view. In this volume of the sketches, M. Huber has pursued his plan 
of Xustrating the character of the Spanish peoole by a story, all th^, 
elements of which, the persons, events and tDoalities even in thetx dof 
tailsy are essentially Urue and real, that is, derived either fix>m his own 
jMrsonal knowledge, or the accounts of o&ers ; though in the arrange 
ment and compoonding of these elements he has allowed hfrasdf such* 
Itteities as the painter claims, when he is not expressly bound as a 
paiateir of views, arohitecture, p6rtraits or costumes. The space al- 
iMted to this department of our publication will not admit of eoctensKfr 
extracts of the many highly diaraeteristie delineations of the eounti^y 
and the people. The first sixty pages are devoted to a yen miaul^ ' 
and we doubt not fisulthfnl, view of the charaeiet of the kndacant' 
soeaery, and of the ^ologtcal fimnation of the Iberian Peninsala* The ? 
author first explains, in a few pages, his notions of a baatt|i6il 
country. Many travellers will pra^ably think diat he rettricta. 
too much the imj^cation of this epithet ; for he says that except 
Switserlandi the^ Tyit>l, and the Alpine r^ons properly so call^ 
lie is not acmainted with any country in Europe, diat can be caMed- 
^ absolutely beautiful.^ He would call ItaW a beaiitifiil oounlry 
without reserve, wore it not for the plain of i«ombardy, the sand of 
the Bomi^pu^ and particularly the naked ridge of the Appenines* 
But the beautiful is so predominant, and the beauties of Naples alone 
so iff s wi pass ovety chiiw that deserres to be eriled beautifid ^s^ 
wheie, that ii mi^ s ade t d seem to be «aeessively ftgoraus aot lo • 
alMS Italy m the Aumber «f beaucifiil oQNintrieSy and WIS may tbeiefoss 
look mpoB k as o«t of all oommon rules. He will not idkiw to tha 
British istends, on die whole, the title of a beautifiil counury: but as 
ib^De is scarcely anj^ country which has so many pretty and interestiiM 
poitions^f eve^ kwd and cba B ac fr » they, like France, Gemany aiad 
the Pyrenaan Peninsula, may be ckssed among the countriea 



tmnoKhe edfed beauHfiil or t?te contrary. He jJroecUi'lD dRdnbdt 
CvMcntly frda attentive obBcrrtttiMi on tht atabti the peculitfittM of 
Ite latatty in the several parts of the kknom of Sania, ftom ibm- 
vuiitc/bjrmat unfeim, bold sfipettttice of £e vlentea platem of the- 
ititmior, to the more pleaahig tracts, and tbe inftoenn bf ' what ia 
£a]M the vegetmtioii oi the South. He eondtutes thus: — 

i" Prom what we hate Mfi),an7 one mtj fcrm an idea or the kind of 
landicape* wbich he maf expect on a joame; io ii)Mte*er di^reotton through 
Spain. The most adviuible in Uiis raipect would doubtleii ba a tour round 
the cnatt of the peiiinsujfi, tfi whicb fffl BiHlt fidd the northern declivity of 
ibe Pyrenees, with eicuraioni into the itolated Alpine rtvions of the Pj- 
tmttta- and Ibe Sierrli Mevada, end more esMcially to the alent^ phw 
t^u of GraaadB. In thii miuiner &>Ma wotilii cettainl; appear to the tra- 
vetler, nsacountr; in wWhlnndscip* Maut; decidedly predomioatei, tole a 
b^DCifel counirj. Independentlj of this he nould become acquainted with 
Apafn, in man; respects, in iti most remarkable and inietetcing Hde, m An- 
tWtaiamlMN,. wltb «eriH« *ai CenKirB, m6 ibM Oiwwrie Md Vvlmtrie* 
eaaMiaaU'lhatiii BMteirifcini 
grM^I abunduica U>d varieij 
yet, onlr he caa btwac of havio 
terf.iic/of Sp»in, who has ai 
rr.nn tlie pltusaiit vallici ond 
forms of the South, info the 
interior. For thbogh the«e tr 
eeeewtiatly Spntiilh. Beihieat 
bm-iMrevn peeulier oham 
tW endeot GonrwHt of Uir« . „ . 

nHM of Uetide oMHt not better biaeelf with haniii m i4ea «f Spenith Ark* 

■ The «T4neipal chmvcter in the book ii not « fltAfon aftbe Hittnr'K. 
Mme AlfoiwowM, about the time of ttm return of Kim Perdinatrf 
VII. from Frtmee, k verv oekbrated and «etiv« vMif «f Bhnditti ih 
the neighbourhood of Valencia, and thongh hie extnordiMrT bodily 
■mngth, nndaunted ceitnge, and romantic daring, rendered hitn tw 
tcmr of the whole provinee, be had KinM good qvalftitn wMch cvm 
BJiqMrftd for him a c«min degree of retpeet waafnf tke cOiinlr7>{)e<ti- 
plCi He never plundBied the poor; he w« »atd not to be natHrribf 
cm1,'tnd to arotd slieilding blood, except in ■elf^etmce. H« (Mcenw 
■0 formidBble, that merahants, whMe good* had to paa* throi^ Ms 
territory, as he called it, at tttigA feand it moM BdMMMeoua t6 m]I» 
dtake a safe-tnnduet fVom him ; be appean likewiie to nave aaanted 
Btminters in their illegal purauita; and he moM 8<»upido«Blj' All' 
tiled all the condition of tKemcoH^aoti. He Aeqwmtlf emrmed t 
with to fotuke his unlawAil M«i»e oTUfe, If he MoU otMaM « free 
pardon for hiimetrarid hia fbttnrtm. In (Ma he ftt lengA imceeded, 
and lived re«pectabty md amtwlMied in dM Mrifhb(Hirt)«od of Valm- 
da, Seme years afterwardat that ia,«heti (be f^«iehtBK>trtiieI>*k» 
of AngoDleme entered Spain, Jaime became implicated in tlie pSKtlckl 
aflhin of that tWne, waa Uken up bid exetiuted. He behaved with 
great fitwness and erery appearance of ptotil reafgnttioni he dietl lud 

f*B« regretted by inany who thought AM however he night haw 4»- 
■«v*A pBnhhmMt fbr hia eiily iniiaes, he hkd now Mien ft yMa to 
party spirit rather than to impartial justice. Our author, bnildii^ on 



^ Hubn'i Spamth Shetdttt. 

tbe real and authentic history of Jume, a probable and iiH _ 

atory, in: wfakh tbe mBtabcaa of Ul jGanOyAre. tfce 'pn^fiatok'-oti^ 
jactert; )u* gixea a aneit atrikkig.aiid- &id]^al picJuwnoC Swawh 
m^neia, cuataOuvaod fiteliiig»,;>«a ni^ iBTBry i— koEi W t d a m i nd j ' 
vidua! tnidu '' . . ■' :■ . ' . ■■ -■ ' ■■■• ■■■' ui mi«'.-^--''^ 

1 - ,; ,;( - .; .-,.■ ...\ ^ -...y.^^A li.fj\:j<.:.' 



..".. :,' . . ■■■'. ■ .'.\ '.■:■:'■ 1 . ■.. I . I, b^l''^ ■>■■■■: 

icicw) ^c la.£K<^unb Al|'«^ djsll^VwMNfl dQ)Ai«H]iBn»:idadaifiliarr 
dif). Rc^U .(Xbc^Co^f ot p)kn4piriiw„9n,9fi|ii»a).4i«|Mi«, MwtLbf 
D. Patricio de U EacMora, EDt|gif..(rf^p£4iMdlllP-.^i*atito^1be 
IU»yateu?>F4i.,-2,VQU^(l<9.vlMfM(:{-4M?f..: -.;. )-m.^s <,i. 



The ftory of his present wort ii of the very beginiiing ©(".tie-jiz'th 
centUTy^ mid founded upon the -fierce di|wntioo( betwee))^ Unw> 
Qwofl of.Gwl'ile and I^eon, and Jtei,Mwnd huaband AUodm tbi' Bariar, 
King oC Airagos. Of tbaiiH«w«ntbar hat iMda<o£flriaiubje«t,~we 
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.'t»W^I^nBKiUira<b'*jlialt6lRr4inflmanMerae(»ntf'iii|(rrtsgle. anil 'been 
-UK£(m(>ia^d,leIlira4()viifxm^>«(My;;Jjf: tfe iMftaltatednotulitirof the 
kingdom, lo Alfonso VI. — called, we know not wby, AlConto'VlL — of 
Castile aod Leou, u a fauaband for bis beireu, Urraca, more agreeable 
than a foreigner to ber f a t u ra »u b |«cta,--P u riDg her roaniage witb the 
King of Aragon, Don Goni^ serrea her faithfully and zeatouily, re- 
peatedly delivering ber from Don Alfonso's tyranny but conceals bis 

--«Mt>lik'>oMitett«l»'-fM< tl«f'lt»«(r^lA> Son ^eA/r;x:«iilede Lnira, who 



VtM^W-JwtHCfhK 4ppe«»d tbeteowmiMraUe-wMfelected, and, wiikMt 
I CuriJwr cateiiKH)], rtMi GoBHXMqt kb UHrar oideit n leqcite the Queen, 
rjiiH erea jwQDuuqing her eialadJiBnitr. Tlie nleliei«D» were then aecn*- 
^' tbtDed CO aubii>« TuiunLarilv or perforce to the tvifl of the nublei, whu Uuied 
'"'(heir orders at the point of the ipear, and did not wonder at iheir eiiicfions. 
-" Apinrdingly, the Ami^onese peasant expr_ested no refiuj^nance to aftiritiiig Ihe 
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very poiverful ; hut, I grieve to (aj, nqt aB p«rh«p«'. , . v-r*'! und«wl»fti 700. 

Vuu fear dial thev may adliere to (he K'uif. of Aragoo Ln preference to their 
natural Queen. Whilst lliey l^lieved me his la»rul nife, wbil*t I wu 
nbsent, lliey may perhaps hare submitted to Dan Alfonso. But wbeni 
present myself, trust me, Coude, there will not he a liiiKJe one who will 
not follow niv standard.* — ' So it should he ; so I would hate it, hut dare 
nut rely upon Its being so.— At least let your highness be atiured that it iiere 
imprudenc to preienl yourself before Burgoi, withmt a stronger raoort thao 
that which now attends you.' — ' How odd you arc, Conde I Do yoo thiak ibe 
force with which you undertook to snatch tne from tba pover ftf m^ Diiciiiie* 
inadequate lo escort me in my own duminioniP' 

" Donna Lfviior, who wa* preKQt ^t U 
ness of the Conde's tiews; hut saw, nt t 
contend aiaiiist ilie Qneen's vanity ; and 
lenicd lo her under a intally diffetenl lig 
which was iiidispenwhle to her own inie 
occurred to her, and, at the risk of incurr 
mix in the conversation, (Aying to the Qi 
roit me . . . .'— ' Uow, Leonor, do you loo 
— ' No, SeSofB,' returned the dextrous ( 
buld the Conde'i feux to be wholly uufou 
the Conde, prarnked to see the lady in wi 
judicious plan; ' Duniia Leouor, have j 
tier speak ;' said the Queen interrupting 1 
you can convince this Hood catallero.'— 
Leonor, 'even to refute the fenra which ih 
■eal has led him 10 conceive. His lordship 
in error, I am much mistaken if then 
not ready to sacrifice lumsolf for the char 
charms, since I boast onne^ but fur m 
ness speaki thus from modesty,' pursue 
bighiiesa ounnat ueed the Senor de Ni 
neveriheleis 1 should nut hesitate to send lor tueiD.' , 

** Tlie astonishnient of the Queei) and the Count, at this strange conclusipa 
ef Donna Leonor'a ape<oli, cannot well be described. The first looked at faer 
•ngrily, ibe second with adimraiioo; hut she, who bad foreseea this, without 
giving Ihem time in recuiiect themselves, went on as fulluws : 

" 'If your hiRhneis will dei);n 10 listen 10 nie another minute, my tnenninj; 
will appear, I repent that ihe Senor de Najnra's troops are unnecessary for 
your security; hut does your hi^jhneis ihiiik it beseems your hi);h dignity to 
enter Burgui in the same litter with your only female attendant, withont 
domestics, without more Kuarda than eight or nioe, assuredly valiant suldiers, 
but whose arms are still blood -siaiued, whose garments are covered with 
dust?' 

"■ In very truth, Leonor, you are in the ti^ht, and I will send to the SeSor 
de N&jnrn lo come and escort us 10 our Caitillan capital. Write tbe letter, 
Conde, and I will si|;n it ; hut take care to express, that the motire of oar 
•ummnns is that aujiigesled by Leonor, and not the slightest distrust of tbe 
loyalty of our vassals.' " 

We have not room for much more, but vrill add a abot* apeclinen of 
one of our author's more bustling scenes. The Qaeen has, by her own 
imprudence, again fallen inlo her husband's poiTer, and tw" of her most 
zealous adherents, Don Hernando de Olea and Don Diego de N^&t% 
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fdio have been seized with her, are confined together *in prison. We 
• ^ tltkictf the manner of their escape. 

< **frhe gaolers have been eharg^ to visit the prison frequently, in order to 

I indent' (the captivea from foreinjK ttic iron bars of their window, or organize 

iftg any other niode of escape. The last of these disagreeable visits, periodic 

jcally paid to our prisoners, took place after midnight. The gaolers then 

• mttpaed^ sach wkh J|ia laniecn^ each acnaed with a sword ^od dagg^r^ (hey 

tint faftii)ine4 the chamber, thep each caMtipusly approached the bed of one 

. of the captives, to ascertain that he really occupied it. This >vas the hour whipb 

^ the.two cubtdleros selected for the execution of their hazardous enterprize. 

• • • • • 

' ^ It was about one o'clock in the morning, when a hoarse sound of keys 
and bolts announced the approach of the gaolers : the heavy door creaked 

' Opon its hinges, and the pale, scanty light of the hinterns illumined thb 
chamber! The breaching of the two prisoners was equal and heavy, and the 
most acute observer could not have guessed that they were awake> and strug- 
gling between hope and fear. 

r "^They sleep;^ said the Castilian to the Aragonese gaoler. — ^* Would 

. it were for e\*er ! ' returned he. — * Silence, lest they wake and hear/— 

^ "What should they hear? Don't you hear how Don Diego snores?'*— < Per- 
habs,' r&joined the first, without interrupting his examination of the apart- 

[ la^nt; * perhaps your wishes may be quickly fulfilled.' — ^Ohl Oh ! so that* .. 
-^* Tis said they wilt be treated as they deserve' — meaning beheaded* — * Pre- 

, cisely.' — 'Dogs!* Hernando was about to exclaim, but fortunately restrained 
himself. — *The sooner the better,' subjoined the gaoler. And now, Imving 
completed their examination of the dungeon, they, according to customi placed 
their lanterns on the ground, and each approached the bed of a prisoner. • • * 
The two gaolers, satisfied that their prisoners were asleep^ turned their backs 
to the beds, to resume their lanterns and depart. But at this instant both 
gentlemen sprang upon them, with unparalleled celerity, and strongly 
grasfping their throats, brought them to the ground before they could speak a 
word, or' recover from the alarm of so sadden and unexpected an assault* 
^ Utter an Oh I and thou art dead, wretch,* said Hernando to the Ara^nese 

' gaoler, placing his knee upon his breast, and threatening him with his own 
dagger, which as well as his cutlass he had just snatched from him ; whilst 
Don Diego held his opponent under equal subjection, telling him in a calm 
voice, that he must not stir if he wished to live. * All resistance is useless, 
staves,' said Don Diego. 'Ye are already disarmed, and under any circum- 
stances we are more than a match for you.' • • • • « Keep you that one 
under control,' he added ; < and as for you, friend, get up and undress yonr- 
satf with all dispatch, if you would not try the temper of your own dagger.' 

** The confounded and trembling gaoler obeyed, and when he had finished, 
Don Diego egoin thre^ him upon the ground, where he tied his hands and 
feet with the sheets of his bed, and stopped his mouth with a cloth, so that he 
could neither move nor call for help. 

• a • • ♦ 

'* Wbea both gaolers were thus stripped and secured, Don Hernando and 
Don Diego disguised themselves in their apparel, not forgetting their arms, 
and still less the bunch of keys borne by one of them. Then, each taking up 
a ready prepared and concealed bundle, they issued from their dungeon, fer- 
vently recommending themselves to the protection of God, and closing the 
doors with all the precautions usually employed to insure their own sa^ 
custody by the gaolers, whose parts they were now to play. 
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^ Neither Hernando nor Diego had teen more of the prison chej inhabited, 
than their own apartment, except upon the dav they were brought thither. 
But the impresbiun thea ni^^Jij'|di Siefa^ ^i»;idmoefat lo <^m!ble' them, 
atded by the lights they bore, and walking very cautiously, to reach the guard 
room in which lay the soldiers wrapt^i^n troubled sleep. They crossed it, 
unchalleDged by the sentry, who frour thfeir tlress believed them to be the 
gaolers, and issued forth into the street/' 

It were too long to relate the iuckyaccident which, enabling them to 
quit the town and reach the i^to^^ 4^ Candespina't camp, finally 
crowns their bold attempt witV success. 

'^ { ;l^^!^^^<(j ^^j^^^^,^^^yftJ^^^^|j^^j ^ u,i\) •.•m .-iAi )■" n'ju.i' 

• • ''< ; .„ ,," 1 . • ,; -'-■: '»«' ) -. f: v '* >'. V ."i -f/I in c* '. Hn<ti: f /;{} ]i ■- M'I^ 

Abt. XlX.^^t^beA iim4 I^mniiglunttm JsAmn MaMh^J^tk^gMtifm 

Aii»'Ong]bd>Qki^en.>> -^ vol.'j^o^ >' '-^-'^ -"^'ir.i -^t'l 'lo .i.;fH>iJ:.-^". 

ThJj!' aiikhbi;'. of 'thisSybi;^, wlioj i8 Bi^poSjCi'^Q W aj^ 

taqk, )iasijt)^^n .ml?I^ tp. coflnipfimc^e ^gre^yarietyqf ^w aft^^Jr^ 

to eommh the^ar^biv«» of theXaroily aC€fih^la«burg^aiid> ihe^jfWuatiiaa 
Arqhivw idiphfrnUico of MUan^ from wlucb ^be ihaa esJledeii an" boUeiflive 
oorrdspdndfiice with ^inceg, ■atate w neni' gmerate^'a(nd'Hte»dtij*aw< well 
fta^maay' original repeyrts ^f hh eah^l^algna aAdt>ttift!e^, et^ls^i?t'««h'(li 
ktters from eminent cotemporkties: Coiitit Sc^lll^liltirg^rrt fe^^A 



dnate of Swabia, against the Frenckyin i^olana, asainnt (Charles Xii. 
of 3medQfV/(lAii77.*-^L7<06)4 in the Netiseiliimia^ Ji^aiiiatrithonfi^kl^ni^- 
sbals of LankiiXtV* fetim. 1709 >tot 1711. • >>Weneed.onlylBK«dbn.lte 
battles of Franstadt and CHssom; the -action and celebrated retreat of 
PonitBvtheres^y'oit*the4rfea«?hetV lof Paffetkl;' tht "bAtrtW'^f ^OMe- 
narde^^thtl MsljyWtitlfet J aittd, 4astly; die 'sieWs i)f tnlfe, ©bjjW.'T^irfttV^ 
and Mens, to show at once the information Which htstbfi&ns'lf^til^'^e^ 
rive froip these cpnpmniijci^Uopsor^weU-Mprntt^d.eyie-j^i^ 
are ipany; interesting .partici?Jbr;i respecting, CWJ^s^^l**/rfi^W 
AtiouaiH^ the S^rwg pf P<#[Kd, Prinoe Ewgen^ Tof.rSftfpy,^ WwdMl 
Duke ,•£ .MArlb^roufi^bu .Dufrng and^iafier C)hMft;)c4w{nigd8pCon«l 
Schulenbur^ was employed in various diplomatic negociations, fWitp0OO» 
ing which his own letters, chiefly -m-the French language, fiimiah va- 
luable inlbi^afflfe'^' ' n :;• i'-'-' *' .^ '• ..!7..'n.M 

The sec6rid pait' bf the Oeneral's life tjegiiirf Witfi'lhe ftA'irVS; 
whenhe entered thaVe^iqfian army as field-marshali .H^vip^r^n- 
dered highly important services to the republic, both jri war andpeape^ 
the sjen^ of Vef ipe resolved to confer pn him tbc d^ty of field* 
maraUaV^r Wf Ufe, with ipany bonour^and distinctioM imch A8..tb^ 
never ga^e lo any eih^.fpnsigner aad Protestatit. Uisdied/atA^owut 
on t)ie.l4th^f March; 1747, iilftke ageof*5.' O^ i :^ .h . lo .s^iciv-^.- 
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The Belgian press, thouj^h very active, is chiefly employed in reprinting 
French works, and that alfimH us «Q^iVHis-th^ are-published at Paris. There 
have even been instances of the publication of a work or part of it at Brusselsy 
before it had appeared at Par^s. This was the case wirh Lamartine's Travels 
In theE^I; a HruWU ^H)i^ll«V>^hAli^Vi|^)n9lied ¥lie 6rst volume sep«- 
t^ieij> ^(6te\thiR whvift woi^tewl^ MR^s^.-^'^i^iiT, t^ sixth edition of the 
Dictionary of the French Academ)D¥^s.!pv)ilished^at iBrusseJct on the 3d of 
P«ceni|jer^he syne flay a j at Paris The grussp Isediiion is in two volumes, 
in.s^naff 4to/iihcrcosf8 2o miric^^ WtAnt 40 percent, cheaper than the Paris 
efliiMft? '^fe^Be)^ti'ri^joaW^W^cftV^^^itty•Rfille>t fe-ms'ST the' beaiuy and 
fc.Wrtfc«8rt^^l"MHii^%t*k1Wtf''a#« («ioltR<fikb^Mfer"n>^iVW'i/p^a wirh'4hidi 
h«'IM'c6KeMltW>tlds^lt€(^ftf^ (p{N(t;yp ^ehki£e'A<il- lii^'S^l^^ttieMfie 'Parle 
ovtBieiiriinei&doii^flart •ffiUmilefinfiim-ith>8i)ine>iBMitok»'invji^Qe^biiui /paper, 
lte^«^^lacl?ilhie)fHcfH^uaj^4s .CHWecJ.ft^^^ Freocbio^riefahietflr; 

ff»i«w» i^m^fipPiot jfMm^'^r.^m^^'ikn ^xp^f!nH|io»^rf(jt>ie }«(prd:g^t^iir4»ch ii 

TT 




"^^lUihkrmiKjhoui^^M DlctibnaVy ^liulM iibiibu^ced] In two volumefli 
8do.rufI3iKBel9dtr«Wo'dicboVariei kR^ toib^' publfshtti iu iuinbers«.i 

,.,J)J-(>\i.iBapQfti>?fls.|?m»)UfM ^Ti)p Mi4tafy,Pfl)W?(pfvAjuiq«ity,or Cal- 
linus-,^iTyciaw^''.|hel(iff?k tex^ wnh^,p^|yj(^^jtr^»jp,la>ipq, proJegomeoa, 

^ td.^T^tU h^y,\ivM\hUeH the second volume bP Wi '^ Btbgrdphie univeruUe 
HtMUMtcMtr ' Ki^iy 406 pages ar« tlikM tib M^j Hi«i lefti^ B, which i» 
ItiMwl^'Vb b^tti<^m6^t vdlutfi'mous in Moirraj^dbl' dici^Mi^es. Among tlie 
Kres^^e^thdittltof Baenv^trery, B4oh?):BHiiib^, Beesbovebi BiorriM, Boiei« 
dioiyiScd ,''*"'" L '' "' ' ' ' I • ■ )'^' ' '" -<• .' ' ■"! 1 

- r.v :''''"i :)- 1 ,')' '. ' ' . ' ' ? ' * ' " ' * ' ■ '■ - ' ' ' , .' . ,^ 1 

m1 Ph. Vandermaelen is about to publish a Map of the ;6f^vj|'9i>f;Qf ^rut- 
8fls^inpii,i^^h^t^poaaw^K)(wen|etrpl9]^eB,f}iotffanfiin^ ,, .,. 

^A^Soiii^y Lf rilbiiobhiTi^b \\2ii b4^n Iformid at Wons, whb purpose pub- 
likhhi^-i^ferfitWlikfei^aH and hlstbricaf dbcui^eu^i, and to rtpi'int treaiisat 
wit^hlikie-B^WiteextrrtiAely rttrer'Al'**'fty^ pr^ei'^^^ 5h bdtli 'casri what if 
e^tifflfyfinMretiiiii^ to* Morta i»r Hivmault; Tlie ntfmb^ Hi litenib^ \i 
)imadkaA^ieaiyMe. .Rhetor ikumber. nfJu f^ublieiitiofl|«rMch has jost 
appeared, consists entirely ot » iftISt^«fbl$ak» ,l|illh<rt^ inedited,«(rftatHig of 
the government of Hainault subsequently to the death of the Arcbdttk# 
Albert, 00 tb« S8d of July, 1691. 



M* 
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U. Dewumes Pletinckx ha« just commenced ifae publication of ateries af 
oripo^ (ktigni intemled to represent " Tlie Plijiioj-noniir of Socletjr in' 
Xnrope rrom tbe I4ib cemor; to our times,*^ bj' M. Madure. < 

It it now decided that Bet|;iutn is to have (or rather it aJi^j has) 
four Uoiversities, two of which only are supported bjr tfae goierniueiM^ 
narael;, those of Ghent and Liege. Thesncient University of Louvain is 
suppressed; but the magistrates of tliat city hare made an arraagtmtciin 
with the archbishop of IMaliiieaBndihe other prelates of Belgium, fur c«lk- 
blishing at Louvnin the new Catholic Unirersity, lately founded lyilh tfle 
eanction of the Pope. The fourth is the free University of BrasseU foun^ 
by private individuals. We should suppoM thai four UuiMMities for m 
Imall • country were three too many. 



FHANCR 



A new volume of Poems by M, Victor Hugo has appeared under the (ille - 
of " Cianii du Cripuicuk. The volume contains some pieces which have 
aliciMly been publblied in tbe journals, such as ibe ode i hi Coionnt, aDOthcr 
to MapoleoD II. The style of tbe new pieces seems to b« very different from 
ikat of tbe aulbot't preceding works. A French critic lays ou tlie subject, 
" There is somelhiog strange in so rapid a revolution in the manner of a 
poet, especially in a manner so strongly characterised as that of Victor Hugo.'* ' 

In the sitting of the Academy of Sciences, on the SOtii of November, !U. 
Brodiant eithibiied a general geological map of France, and reed a memoir 
pointing out the operations which he used as n tann for tbe consiriieiian bf 
the map. The map is on a acale of^^. Messrs. Elie de Beaumont and Du- 
fresnoy were associated with M. Brochant in the surveys, tec. fof the com- 
position nf this map. The engraving is not yet compleceif, tbe Copy sbe*M 
to the Academy being an unhnished proof. 

The historical Congress, which we mentioned ia out last Nomber, met at 
I^ris on the lAth of November; and in all its sitiini^, the last of which was 
M-the iHh of December, many interostiniiqueiltuns were discussetl. Ijhe 
JOu'aal cf the Proceedings will prolinhly be pulilblud bel'ore we. go to pr«s% 
W« dujMt lind in the notices published in the French papers, tbe uaaiesoC 
any. foreign lilersti. Wefaegin to be afiprebensive that thtu* periodical meet^ 
lags of literati of diSereot nBiions will fall into discredit by ttieir too greu 
frequency. 

Some years ago a bookMller at Orleain boOghi 
library, a raioable copy of the edition of Cioero, 
Stephens. The margins are enriched with above 4 

H.'3teftlens and another learned man, who it distin; '' 

df John, pcrbsps J. Si^apUla. This book seenra to 
ff'ne*r edition, pmli^ibty that which H. Stephens 
tioKu in quemplurimot focM Cktronh," which ne 

thdt the btrakseller, who gtcvfl twenty fraotn for ' 

igDOTnucs. 
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A letter frotri Rlorlaix to the editor of a Journal of Nantes, says, " M. 
Delaville-Marauc, of the school of Chartres, son of the deputy, na^ just di»- 
coy'er^d in d church oK the tiiounttiins, amidst old account books, the poems 
of obr ancient bard*, Quih Cl^n, which have been long sought for in vain, and 
of which we had only some fragments. They were written in Bas-Breton 
(the Celtic language), and are of the fifth or sixth century. He is the Merlin 
of Che country, if not Merlin himself. '' 

About a year ago, a warm discussiori was raided among the J^rench anti- 
quaries on certain Latiri inscriptions found at Nerac, in which mention wa^ 
made of a liberal constitution under the Romans in Gaul, a subject on which 
history is absolutely silent. Many unsuspecting persons were heartily glad to 
lediti that theit ancestors, the Gauls, had in their time enjoyed the blessings 
of a cofistitution, and were not the servile vassals of tlie Romans: but the 
learned critics laughed at thei^ credulity. The town would fain have retained 
the honour of the discovery of such important documents, and the mayor 
zealously advocated the genuineness of those inscriptions. The ancient stones 
were Conveyed to the Musfcum of Toulouse, but the Antiquarian Society of 
that city resolved in a parotysm (/f critical enthusiasm to throw them away- 
It is ti singular circumstance that the fabricator, who must have taken a great 
deal of pains to consummate the joke, has not been detected ; neither does 
it appear what motive he could have had for the forgery, Unless to ainust/ 
hiiQself at the expense of his fellow-townsmen. 

■ I ■ 

The .Ffench Academy of Sciences has adjudged one of the Monthyoct 
prizes (or the present year to the Vicomte de Villeneuve Bargemont, for his 
work on tlie Nature and Causes of Pauperism in France and ILtlrope, which 
wa^ reviewed in our 39th number. 

M. Silvestre^ of Paris, is prep^rrn'g f6f pOtbUfcsftion the following curious pro- 
ductions of ancient French literature : — '^ La Ghaqson de Roland," now first pub- 
lished from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, atOjfford,by M. Francisque Michel, 
8va.: G^lfridi de Monumeta Vita Merlini, ecHted conjointly by M. Michel 
and Mr. Thomas Wright, of London, 8vo. ; *^ Cy commence un miracle de 
nostre dame de Berthe, feme du roy Pepin, qui ly fu changee et puis la retroilva," 
(black letter), now first published from the MS. in ihe Royal Library of 
France by M. Michel, 8vo.: "Le Mystere de S. Crespin et S. Cresuinien," 
fi*om the inediied M8. in the Royal Libranr, by M. Michel, 8vo. ; •* RomaD 
d* Robert le Diable," now first published from MSS. in the Royal Library 
by M. Trebuiien, 4to., \»iih wood-cuts, after the miniatures; Bibliotheca, 
Anglo-Saxonica et Gothica, 8vo.; " Le Tracas de la Foire de Pr^/* reprinted 
frt)nv (he Roi^n edition of 1(W0, l«mo. ; " Le Voyage du pays Sainct Patrix, 
a*q<iel Heu eft volt les peines de porgatoire, et aussi Its ioyes de Paradis," 
a fac-simite reprint from the Lyons black-letter edition of 1506, 4to. with 
woodcuts. 

Tfce antiquarian and historical publications of France are proceeding with. 
gr^at spirit. The first volume is just published of M. Michers collection of 
chronicles and other original and unpublished documents, relating to the 
reigns of William the Conqueror and his Sons, a book extremely valuable and 
interesting to Englishmen. It forms an octavo volume, and contains large 
portions of the Norman Metrical Chronicles of Geoffry Gaimar, of an 
anonymous continuator of the Brut, of Peter de Langtoft, of Benoit de 
Sainte-More, and an ExUact from a metrical Life of King Edward the Con* 
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fewor. The second rol^^f^f; viU ffHitM,iJi( )t(Miii,(i«»rt,Bj'Herf-wiiV^»fi&rl 
Wilibeof ixiid )>;> wir« Judith, fiod. of ,Ha^|(k,^i|^jn«.M%£'«liH f^.CA 
(he biitite of Husiinga, a(id the P¥< ifc Ci)* taBfln *W»g*'««^ br-CfctWefl 
deTro^res. At the ei)d.pr thif ,euj;(9ii»,(^^*(;v«njiKUlHb«>'BdM,«adi|!lcH 
Indexu and Glussertw. ',.,^ ,'^^,', ^.j ^,,: ,.-,;;, j.-:- .. .-.i .,■ ■■!''''■ ■-• "- -■ 

The CotniDJsBion Hialoriq)ie » ^^|^Q prwfte^iiM/itieJiKtedjiiH jB'Mm'bi:*, 

Copies ofiUpublicatJoDs are' »l)orl|j^«:tRf^W)>,*!^>'6MI:iba :d>^nMiiAd bf 
at. M. Guiwi, who is pi-eiiBrmg if, rfOQtMo.^bei''* *•'■''"■■'***'*'' '"' 
■ppnbled ThoniBs Wri^h^ 8. J,. ,4,T|iW«)t,(rt4lflfifr.eftmfcb#g«, -fo^lMi 
curre^ipondeiit of the C^jnissipfif j,,,, ,; ^.,j yj n, .:-..[.■ , ,■ jiiu.i: -' . '■'^ '-'- - 



MhAoP. 



Fr^, or R»u«n, tiM jii« pUbH!*fed s vef^ ciiriouf ai^,:f™^lijjijr«4f*if ■ 
Robert the Devil, end b«hB»in'the pr^ta a tijuislatiop .□f'^r-,^r^q4iyFH).s 
graie't HiMor* of the Aiig1t>-8aions. The same publisher f^g f n;><¥l"''^ KfQ 
editian uf Wace'« "Brut,'' m otaich tftdt author's ''lloap^a df Jpam!^ ,l4m: 
firU volume of which is Co appear about the middle of January. ' 

^— —-———-, ^^ .,;.,,,^,T to .■'.'i3ri32 
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The Book CatHJogoeortheLeipili; MicliB^t^aiiay'Bf1f1un^Cfail]$<l!1r«fl^' 
pa^lJ• new, partly ncnetlltinns, iniips, &c. In' the ^Uer C<Uat<i||u»tlMfai" 
nere 3767, making tngeiher 6931. Ainone tliehi iire'tiook's aiicl pamphlels on 
■cieiiiiGc and miscellaneous Bulijecis; it^'a\e German lav^uaff^BtM^^i^ ^ 
cieni languimea, BW; in firtii^n- livinB-fanpiitigei, l;f8^; i1bvels,'lf^;|pl)ij)^:. 
39; mail* andcliHrt*, termtriAt and' an^bntimiciil,' 1fi\' ITS trnnslatiunsifrptf^ ,, 
foreign ianguBges, (of which 5S are oovels); and 199 per fad (cats. ' ' ' 

Nflff, of Stuttgart, has annoDneed a OemiBn tranrialion ^f '^))^.f;iajl^ , 
Treatisea writiaii for the pTemiinnf tivqiiealhet} i<it the pul-pate'bvth^ If^ffi, 
Eurl of Brid)^ water. Dr. Haul) editor of the Morgepl^tt, is iianw^W 90^,, 
of the trandulors. ''- " ' '■ "_,."."",;'. , , i . ,.j 

The hooae of tlalHtetger, ofSturtfenn, has pmdi^ceii two, vpiumea <^» ftajt 
which is pr»res*ed, »e knoW irot *ith what iriiih, io 1^ wrmen by PiiqOB. 
Piickler Musllau, under the title of « Vorletzler Welt^nng fOn Setnilasso. 
Trauiii und Wnchen, Aui den Papferen des VeratorWneii." These iwo 
Toliinies, nhioh were puliliihed in Sepienher' and lolefallOTMd if»^iS>Mr 
weeks by ■ third, comprelieud the Am|1i<k'* Tiavd* in Smope, MRl the 
•Dcceediogonet will contain his observatioasiu) Africa.; -. 



MtilMti « Dife KlngiKhen «i^llen Me? SShiveb bnd 'deren Haupt-One in 
(M0iMl>iNKtncR''dargC«ient." It «ni be tompletiMt in 24 monthly p«rw, 
r9jrfil<ei>a,WKii<cantn)liMgSeneniTtnS9 0n iteier,by'H:'Wiiik1es, rrom draniiiga 
bf G. A. Huller, and a descriptive lexc bj the veteraii BeinricFi Zichokke. 

Fifi«Airl»«mwig tbo AwcioMs, «r(ncb: 
|iM pri-«taB»«MallaM worl.'wbich WS: 

ence of M. kiemer, librarian to tbe G 
" Ueiiirich Meyer's Geschichte der * 

ii^est«f| bbWBBBliiM.¥>bilM<teiiMi>ei 

and,a.«iM«*s be wBS^B^niiw'jihihi 
)*«■<> jEew |*B«c>mt Im taO. the WMteve 
al>9u^,8:gW4fJAllm,lo.ibapow-»rW 



Bppl^e^ (Q tt)M r«li«f »f lh« (iiwr.oe W< 
t\i^a, )P Jl^essiwitb toadiclaait 'aod 

ts^U 






Scheible, of Stuttgart, is pubUihiuR in ouipl^ers^HistarT of >Mtei&rDer!ciln 
W«i", 'by tWe tiilt \>t « Befreiun'Es' Katnpf dcr Nordwoeril^Bniscbeii Swiieo,'' 
with'iL**«*''(«"Waihitiglon, Franklin, Lnfajetle, aijd KBSHUKk9..:byDr. 
£hli^ri ' Et Will be cOnipIeted in gix nunbei^ (AntainuigiiLneeogriln'iiigauil 
itMl, cbieffy I»rtraS»: ' ,.,,.. 

Scbeible> of Lci^g, bas co iMii e uteiJ i i i i hyittme form, " Martin Luther, 
«ein Leben und Wirken," by Dr. C. F.G. Stan^, to consist of from six to eight 
parts, forming a ToluDie of about fio'sfaeMss wirti' seven atcel engravin);s; and 
also " Der Dreissiejahrige Erie^ und (fie Ueldan.dcBwlbcii, .Gi]Stav,Adpl|ih 
uw^WbI Dens tern," by Dr. C. A.Mebalit, in eight muntbly parts, ia form tiro. 
vdmaesymth six steel engraviugs. , . 

liesching, of Stuttgart, has also atuwuacod a Ufa of Martin XutilN*, W 
Gasitiv Pfizer, in four parts toforoi an Sroivolama of about fifty sheeta, with 
foM'imgtavings on iteel. 

F. C. J. Scbtitz bas jusvpubli^d the second volunM of tbe Select Corret- 
pontlerice'ol' fiis Taiher, Cf. G. Schliii, wbo was for neafly half is century the 
editdr' of tli^ IlAlle Allgeroelne litterafur Zeitunft ntbich coataini letlert frora' 
abudt' lVi6 'hundred of the' mosl eminent literati and poets- of. Gevntsny. 
A third vnlome, containing his life, will cnmpIelB the work, the general title 
of which is, " Christian Gottfried Schiils; Dnrsldlung seinvs, Letnah Cfat* 
rakiert,' mid'Verdienste, nebst einer AuswabI aus leioen liiterarisoban Brie^. 
weobi«).'* ' 

liiflGrapket^fDr.Jagcrli wor^, <• OeVer die fossilen saugetluere.weldip, 
in V/iutm^>vf»t^et%tttimi warden ami," has ap])eal>ed, in (olio, ifith Diae 
platm. It is to be compland in tmtyftn*: 
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t'towdldseir^s mo^d ibr the nonam^Dt intended to be erected at Mepts^ 
in honour of Guttenberg, the inveptor of printinj^ has been sent to Pari^ 
where it is to be cast in bronze by Crogaper. It is expected to be placed lo 
its finftidoviifHitioii in September or October^ 1636. , 



I I* 



the K)»g c^ Bavitflft hM fdfbiddM ih^ ftoHckhti; bf ttteeriptioiil'co the 
trdftif elf foreign bo<]rt(^lf^8 -Iry p^$6n§ tm beUmging eo ihe tMiii* in ln» 
doinrnidfis^. The fdfcNving toabficifi^hs hdT* beifn prohibited iH thm eotrntryi 
«« At^'d^fft 6\i nmf* b;y L^rriiHIer; «Cotf^ d'ceii Mr' \u (M^itiqoe Mff)« 
depti)9 1815, pkf \m &otnr«rrf«m«>n# AIM*Miitfcte <ee \A iDiNe Gertn/liicflfei; 
pAt txit Aff^mnnd:^ D\^ neeesteff Mn<le^ti^g»%«9ellW8W) hifraii«ge|ebe0 ¥on 
dcr GesffJIichaft GftrnKtntej Nd. 1. ■• 

Tbie <Mfd volbtntf df !He Ijfeit?<«if Arabicd*LathitoW, by O* V^i»l. Fueytag/ 
faa« b^en ptibKshed At ti&He,* bySchweri^ftchk^, vrtM iAitfutftes that/< ch^ f<Afrcli 
and hsf fdfnmH bf rhts itnpdrfilntf #o^k #m c^tnlvdy lie f»bK^ed #itb)v 
8 year, whk:b he H Me td |^6ftii9idj beMns^ th« *«f bble ef the maaueenpt itf ibr 
bis hands. 

Messrs. ileichenh&cb, ii L^ip^ig, dre piibllsfiing in thre^ ydhide^, thfe flt^ 
rary Remains and the Correspondence or K. L. von Kn^b^l, edited by K, A. 
Variihagen von Ense, and Th. Muhdf. ' This work will doubtless contain 
a great d^l df interestidg mattef*, in the letteris of fltnofbbt all the emiae^ 
German writers of the last fifty years or more; the firsC volume h. pub- 
lished, and contains Knebefs Life by Mundt, KnebePs Poems, and the Letters 
of then* H^bnessefl Charted Augustus Oi'and Duke, 4nd An^eJia aod Louise, 
Duchess and Grand Duchess of Saxe Weimar; F* U. Btnsiedj^rf and Charles 
Dalberg's Letters to Knebel. The remainder of the Correspondence will (ill 
the Meond «nd great iMirteif tbs diM vehne^ nni the: whole wiU hm f«1h 
IbiMd belbfe the ewd of ike year* 

The wbfW of J. £. K^dinger, who^ emrivAlltfd etchings of animals hate 
iHwa^ enjbyed the h^He^t refnrMttiin, Httt dnlt in Germany, bit ki for^igH 
countries, have become so extremely scarce A«ra dear, that «ve are gtad 19 Mtf 
an advertisement of the BiblfogrffphiiBChcr Institut, in Hildburghaoeen, an* 
mKmCMg thsK it H in ptMMssfoh of the orifpnal plalter, whidf nv in exoe^Ient 
eoAdich)t», and will pttblM chem m Montlily parts, each coataming. frem foei^ 
to eight plates, in imperial foHo, at the very moderate pvioe of a^ot 3e. #^ 
per number. 

M. Rahn, at BtinOver, has published the fh'st f^t 6f a highly ImpOrlaDt 
peok^icai work, *< Die Versteinerungen des Norddeutschen OolHNen Gebrrge^'' 
u e, The Petrifactions of the Oolite Motintains of the North of Gcfmany, hj 
Fred. Ad. Roemer. The 'first number contains IS lithographic plates in 4to. 
Th^ work will be ooinpleted in three nembers^ representing- nearly 500 tpeciet ' 
of petrifactkuM, wi€h a geologioal mtrodactiort. 

The iame home has published Monumenta Germanise Historici^ from the . 
year 500 to 1500, under the auspices of the Society for publiiihitig^ the Sources 
of the Affairs of Germany in the Mitf[lle Ages, edited by Dr. Geo. Hf. Perh, 

toitt. tti. being (be fiKK veknlie e>f the laws of Germany ki the MiMe ikgesi 

/ 

Scbwentschke & Son,' in Halle, bave.J4ist published Corpus Reformatorum. 
vol. i. adk. C. G. firettochoeicieri contatning the Ist vol. of tbe^ works of 



SfheethtuMf tate^atf ftmhoh 4M 

PMItp Melanctrirfn, M 4io. pa^H di. tM tlfO, Mfe trfi'W W pilWHiil 
■iMiWI;, and tb «nMcfTbera[A-idB («n)y four rh doMta. 

Tht great Encyclopedia dTErttft «ht) Or 
Into three wctioni, proceedi with rsther tt l>« 
to a coaduffon before feli tiM ofMnal aubsorit 
teetiaB, coataining the letterl A to 6, (he 
tecoDd aection, H to N, the isth part, and al 
eih part, ia all 44 part* ; but me tear, from ll 
■DadfL ibnt iha wbole when cooipfeiMl Mil) be 
liTe far bejund ifae meani of tba geoeraltt; 
adrertiiement of Brockhaus, the pnbliiher, li 
contained in their lust puliliibed votuma ai 
notice, (hat alf thoie in the ftrai teetion artf a 

te«oiHl all In O, atid thote of tbe third all in O, io thai cbe hnt MCiimi rn tH 
pwti haa Kot about half waj, (he accond,ii> 13 part*,onlj tbraugb two Itlterl^ 
■wJ tJie tbiid, in 6 pvtt, not through one letter of tha alphabet. 

A bistort of (he HanN of Rabslnifs to tb« death of the BtrtperoT Maxi> 
milian I., by PridMEdwardMBiiaLichtiowskjiin IO*<4>.S*o.i>uniMlicc4 
by Schaumburg in Vienna. 

A Trantlation ef Dr. Vnfi PhiJoaopIiy of Manufacturea, by Dr. A. Diei> 
tBm»f baa be«D puWiihed at Vienna. 

A Tnmtht(ion of M. Moatgomar; Martin'* exoalUnt work on tba firiliafa 
Coloniea, by Dr. Panl FritKlt, u annoanced. 

Two or three GerBiaa joorDakhave acoauut* fran) Oporto of the end oC 
nabar, announcing a *eiy impor' . - ._ . .^ ._ ._i l 

be very glad to >ee confirmed. 



Sepiembar, announcing a *eiy importaol aad inlcreitwg diicovery, 
' '■ ■ >nfir 



"A yoaB)e Cenaao army pbyaicii 
a coaifdata cop^ of tba a«na books 
Bybliia, whicb be iraatlated i>«* Gree 
It i* properly a chroniale «f tbe taw 
alliiMice witli Siiian, and to tlM retiuel 
efiboe citiea i» >ery circaiiibtaaliBlly 
Hiies, people, or dynutiea ne^iectet^ i 
PhcenidBn colonia*. The eighth book 
of alL the troops, war clMrwta, asd il 
■any depcmWnt colonies. Ouly tha c 
•lloired oo pertoai fra« the laothet c 
mercbanti froBB Tjira." (AoMhar let 
e«aiMiny.> i 

The University of Giattinaen ha* receTWd A TaltraMe prt»«n( ilf ChiWMrf 
books from Dr. Vellhaiisen fn Ibndon, vfhich he' pnnth*** Kf Cahtoin IhtfV 
il With iliem a TerJ large and accnrate map tif theChineitf E*ph« 

Dr. Meniel, whoie Efliay on Gerfnan tifefatore WtW rtfietVei iH otn SUl 
I^umber, tins recently been engased In a viofent conf rdMrsy wirh Dl^Orit»' 
koir, a young man of considerable tnlputs, who fcrowrtf a*dJwBI«Mfel* . 
lh« Ijierary SeTiew attached to th« Morgenblon, b«t wntMe «toldW dM tt-'- 



^ ffiff0«fimit!'vimiJii<>m; 



panion to the Abendxeitung^ contii\)Miili<etui»^-&t=iik^k^ 
lore. That famous periodical, the Mu r ge nbiattf which oas from the begin- 
iiihi^'Ma}»ttiii4^tn^}fi^if<rM^atM61ri^'tHt 6ba«em)[M>iMi<M^ Wan dftib^ndcen tiy 
emit M' BMigeH^^bg^ti^; ' tfod'^ftf tatni^d OM- «'lm^t ^1^1 4ebalati<tai. 

The happy idea of tacking a Kunstblati to it originated with Bottigefi-and 
much to his honour, for previous' tu that paper the artists of Germany had 
fitiibeui/^iy^^^^-4^tid i^b^hyss^fhe^ |M^libJ ^mttilet^'fiioiAi his pro- 
^IffdiiU'^hd IMU^iKb^dus'etMifibHyHv^tHe orable df ^thi^0«rmAil>b»l>ks«mv8, 
^h6 hrii^t he ^ jlt^d' h\is p^tms; h\i dittd^^rf ^ ihey -edOMinHy bsMl't'eillAWrse 

eA\ ^i" book^ 'hi^' JuHgii^ivt ab td !t« pHdMbt^ %tt^ie««dfi)^b* mi^v^tsmiti^i 'it 

dttghtfii^c-tobe^^kiif^tiVifr^ti^i^'tilaiei thai' his^ had a 'p^^afbif'Jkn^k of 
tfdg^tff^'a \^op^ iHU t&tAsy tt^ (ibblibatitini'' Itt^thiV b^ Was «io^hb|ipy; 
afrid ^od might Cdlf^ oW" Mnhr ist .^iijr hbui< "wlt^iMit giting dfl^«. ' fik wtol 
A^v^d^ied; ^!^is'ih^'<^6Wkh'«0' nklny^oth^ tfdiolar^, %4fo; ^h^ottce 
rhie rhye^d'bf' their^ ideas 'H'brdk^nf; cannot' hHa^sttoble their ^ tixni^ts. 
Miii^^ir't^6Wht(kt'd9ik})d' riMtithed ' his = «uhi%te without grati^kblftiK at xn- 
tcVrAbfi/iir^befcrtUsfe'hrtha'bdyMiln'flttWetf <><», Aiw%al nW't ' 

'Shb^lH he hav^t^frtii^Ud'aiiy Tbbrhoi^abdii reslp^edtftig his M^^th^ will he 
cAViii^^riftl by the'der^ttian S^hrtlai^^i$' fowt deifiraMifr i^c9,>biit ilKifre'es)9e^ 
cH^nyhW'^itiaHck'oh the yt^s'li^ pai^d at Wel^af, a to***^6ni»derMiustlV 
for many yehrt'ffi tfte^Atfretii Of O^ruriiby* DUrIng 'M* tfeiid*nfc«* h^re BStti- 
g^'Wrii%6^e ineinitfte wWh;thd iirfbst'fahted by,Wie!Wid, Wtt),Mi various 

Ea^ssi^^^ dt'Mi «^rfes.^6ettki with aflTewiotf of 1i1hi,ViWd twsodit^d' Bdttfget as 
li' collcaVue T^ edfii^g the^TfetiWichd MerWttri** But he^afeor^wai mdch at 
ciAiti AMjH'^^d'tttor^^rMes^^ithHei-den^ith^ Btt'tiifch^^SbhifleTj-Einii^del, 
K!fiWer;rfchr4''3ch^l2, Meyer, &<?J '^SiJrm^ofbis letters are understood tb be 
afbiiukJ'titipb^hr in Rnehers NfephlaW, bPi<hich pne W)ruttte has been yiob^ 




^rote iTi^ith' k gi-ertt' degfce'ttf'coff^ectnesf, knd-W*s' w^lJ acquainted Mth 
li^H Eh'gfish Woy'k of any ubtk: ^He*8tf6ti6' also Italftftf auently. OfDutchi 




icr|Uttii - 1 - 

tWffdmoiis arid beatitifal city; whit*' is dSstlHgbi^hed' by the'i^idebce bf 
a gootf many Gefttvan airfthoi's^of eittib^e^;'B»tt%ef ftra^dfie of those ^holars 
wh6m'^^^l|>ne^si^of (lisiJnctiohViifteH' id- p^rtfefencd tcr others, for he WHs an 
ornttiti^i^f Vhich'will'te greailyniUied-'tliitei The etilnertt dlvines>f that cky, 
Reinhard (who was the occasbn of his \mii\^ ti^sferrdd'to ]>reided)y'and 



4aiii|9nt M ^ grfftt value for bioi; The numeroai aitiM'of tlwgti— ckj, 
•H^ Ifae hMd o? tirlioni U the famous V^igelvo* Vogeltteio,. (nrlra drew c£e 
portrait of BQttigor, wh'ok formed the fronci^pieoe of aocMsaied eaimel, 
,tbe ^ Ureatts,'' some ten ]rear9eg4)i all looked up to bim as tbe friend of dMur 
prefe«9foe ; (^r^ as the author ofthe popular << Nordisoher NetinpebiU^y'' ebove 
,fe(^ied to>. he bad U is bi9 power to do iben a great service tyr ooly ft'isord 
4^ two m timit favour^ Veieadlitj of talent was another trait in the diaracster 
<ef this estrapirdiiierjr nam* Thus either frov& choice, of with the view «f sub- 
stantinl brmlfi^ h# sowe yfiars ago turned bis attention to the stscistics* of 
commeroey and t^ dnit portion of public eccmomy reUtiag tp ir« ilwedon 
mastered this brapph pf sf^i&iop, seemiogli so foreign to tbe piirMHts md 
teste of an arch^pl^vil^ asappeiKf^ from bis celebraiM ^ M^ssbericbte'^ in ibe 
f* Allgem^f)(9 ZetiMfig*^ These peperSy which were uo^ommoaly fftever, ap- 
DearM te these unacquiuated with their author to be written by aman tboffOH||ily 
teraed and perhaps eugagiKl in the ^irs of trade and commerof. Aifcbe 
prifioipal oommftd^iies that were brought to the great German fairs of I^eipttg 
and Fre«kf<^ P^t^^ ^f^ review, and iv^re aceompanied with remarks en their 
4iMMHifiMHMrii> whiob fiottig^r i^ost (uive collected from conversations aiMd osr- 
.rfip9i«koe^ with m^ioaetile dieo and fOAou^oturer^, that aiHist bi|ve takea 
.)ip much 9f bis t4m#- He gave tbe whale history pf the fairs in a most in* 
jtnlctive and amusipg mauueri and appeared te be thoroughly acquaidted 
lyitli the mystery o( fsdmnges, »nd the jargoq of the commernal c l ao m s . 
These aecoMnts ef thfi fairs coocluded always with nnou vaioable^ earieos, 
and anxiously looked for general vi^ws of the new publications reppt^ed ia 
|h|^ fiimoDf Messoatidog, appearing twice a year a^ leipsig. We venture to 
lay, that it will be difficult to meet with a scholar in Oermauv e^eal u> ibe 
task of eompesiog any tMo^ lil^e thesff celebrate^ papers, ancf it will be im- 
possible to forp<^"i( tbem w mforn>atioQ and interest. £qually celebrated are 
his explanations of Oillray*s caricatures iu a periodical publication edited by 
B6ttiger,then at Wiemar, under the title of *' London und Paris." These ex- 
planations (for which the equally celebrated commeoury of the very ingenious 
and learned Li^^teabeig on Hogarth's prints served bim as a pattern) are re^ 
plete witl) ingenuityi learning and pointy and display a knowledge of England, 
which must fippear surprising, when it is recollected that be drew it all from 
bis readipg. Indeed, they were extremely popular in thqse days, and will 
form a very agreeable portion of his miscellaneous works. That such a man 
should bp thp bptt of envy and spite is very natural ; but his enemies never 
were able to hurt his fame, which was constantly on the increase up to the 
day ot his death. Ind^ all those who intimatel;^ knew him, will confeu 
thHt hiQ fi^w failings were infiaitely outweighed by his superior merit in ev^ 
respect Wp have reason to know that he was a most friendly and benevo- 
lent mfip I numbers of young men, especially those who cqinmenced authors, 
were greatly inclehted to his recommendations, verbaL epistolary, and printed, 
for hU wor4 bad every where uncommon weight. In this way, Bottiger has 
foade the fortune of not a few, and assisted a great manv. 

An^opg his publications may be pointed out particulaHy — 1. Sabroa, or the 
Tpilette of a ftomaii Lady of Fashion, of which two editions were published ; 
1^. Ideen xur Knnstmythologie ; 8. Notes on sel^t Odes of Horace, (which 
arp most erudite and fully deserve to be translated) ; 4. Ideen zur Geschichte 
der Mahlerey. But excellent as all these are, they are equalled in interest 
and value by the great number of his smaller papers and his letters, all which 
no doubt either his learned son "t Erlangen, or some one of hu friends, will 
poUect and publish ; for it requires no ^reat perspicasitjr to predict that as 
)oQg as German literature shall exist, Qottiger's wriungs will be among those 
of yrbicb )m« eoimtc|mei9 vrill be proud* 



Bottiger va» married to ad f mSable and acoompliihed wile, wbo died 
•oroe ^ears ago, and wba bore ciiro sods; one of wboni ia profeasor of His- 
tory at Eriangeiv (euthorio^ ib« UinorjF of l{#fii»Gb dtff ton^e^ History of 
.Seiopgr* Hj»tor|r of Gt^nmoy, juat CQiufP^nCidr te«i aU mitcb «aie«ined publ^ 
.eacioMy) aod the otber hoa a oMofoftaU^ iilaoe ut>d«r tbe i^oa fOVfrniUMt. 
Betides tlie portrait above inentioiifid by Pro(«f«0r Vogeli aaMber waalitb^ 
Krapbednboiit a year a^ from a biiH of bia, whicb i« reckoned nHiob liUt faAm. 
Bbcti^icr of kteyeus i^airucted tb« Earned Princp J«b» of Saaooy io Greek. 
His eompany waa mucb oourted (qt pe rtona of di^tittcuoift^ on aooonni of. bU 
^tUiaiii Qonversatiof lai talenis. It waa looa^ d^ligbl/ul lo li#c«n to biai4 ftbere 
mw iiO'Oid io biff puignant andnprigbtly reqi^nlka und jwrgdotea, pafftiftularly 
AS be waa /oad of good ^beer, wbicb a ^ondd KOnsHuHiOA peroutt^ bin to 
#iiO^J[ ^it^^<>^ ^cv Nol ttk9 kaat fc^mark^ble.oirottnistMOo i«i tb^-eb^FMter 
of this Kteat aeboiar was bia indefotigablo «p|yie«ii0o« Ai 6v« in ibe noroiog 
he vf at ai bis deak, and wbii^ at coitege bo uauaiiy rote at tiKoa or fo4iff> to 
i^t bia ejrevaigbt becamft mnoh ifl^ir^d. /Some 4e» or ^to^ yearn ainoe, 
ke.naaa soooaaa^Uy ooycbed' Air ibo f»lfiriw}t» and kad ia coofoqneooo of 
4bif oparaiiott, tba use of kia ^yei^ aiaiated by ttood glaasi»» ap to bit 
dcRtIb rMaay of bis pufiUt are wm wn of oMineoGe^* and tomo in high 
>itatMHiSk His Stoelleitcyi ibo pretend Sftfon Ministerat the 9riutb Court, 
Stimn Gtnsk^ mis» ^e beiiev^> hit pupiL Anoag iboto of Boitigeffs dit* 
oiplet who have aocyttired great fanw by tbeir wrkiugaond aee m retpooable 
stains, we oaly partiouiariBe Profettor De Wette, a great Divine at tbe 
Uoiveraity of Berne in Swiiaeplaod; aiid> i^rofessor Gruber« a distii^iutbed 
Professor and littemteur of the University of Halle, tbe principal editor of 
"the great German Eocydopediay commenced by tbe late Ertcb aod4>y 
bim conjiiintJy. Boui^er derived to myob pjeatiiro from boholding pome 
bf his disdplffs rise to fame, that be frequently observed that be laid 
greater stress on this happy circ|irostanoe than on aay success that might at- 
tend his own writings. Bottiger'a literary greateess fvas not sufficiently ap- 
preciated during his life-time, but tbe eterling merit of bis writing it tucn, 
that posterity will do him ample justice. 



HOLLAND. 



M. Noorda van iByringa, who is well known to the learned world by bit 
valuable labours in the Malay languages, has just presented to the king hit 
Dictionaries and Grammar of the Languages of Krumo, Ngoko, Modjo and 
Karri (^gueru Kawi?) in the island of Java. These works will be of infinite 
use to the Dutch civil and military officers, as well as to strangers visiting 
that island. 

The Chevalier Rifaud, celebrated for bit Travelt in Egypt, Nifbi% and 
tlie neiehbouring countries in wbiph be spent twenty-two years, bat brought 
back with him to Amsterdam a collection of more than six thousand draw- 
ings made on the spot, and embracing every thing conoeaed with art tfiat 
presented itself to nit view. He bat already commenced the publication of 
his Travels, and says, in tbe announcement^ that he discovered, among othe^ 
things, sixty statues, the smallest of which is of tbe natural size : and that be 
copied numerous inscriptions aod txibles of bieroglypbict. 






Misceilaneous Literary Notices. 
HUNGARY. 

Mr J. A. SttlHMki, iMM>lc6«iler lo Presborf;, 1ms mmomioed ih« foUoivtnc 
work 9 ** 3§KtrkSk9kmjUi9 erudiia, valge Lingtut OrmeOf seu QmmmMB^ 
cunctamm Skficftnim et GraBCttrnm dMlectorum in mhs prwutmt <lemnni%' 
ec inde oonflatw^orgaBicii (mais exhilNta, Gallic«y Itaticaa^ et l/ickM lioguM 
habila ratione; Auotore Qt^gorio Dantkovrtky, liieraroai Gmcarwn i? 
R. Academia. PotooMnt t< profsaaore/* 6vo. It will be in tis books, ikm £rs| 
of wbioli 19 to be publisbed in Marob, 1886^ 

Some senfeatiofi bas been cacked at Pestb, in Hangary, bj tbe Ibllowiiy 
circuOMtances : — About ten years ago a number of S«'?iaa nefohants rc» 
dent in that city formed a sociein tbe purposes of which were to collect a 
fund for printing ^ood Servian works, and in this manner doing real serFioe 
to Servian literature. Unfortunately the members did not take tbe i^t 
course to realize their object; they purchased MSS. and bad them princejl 
and published, but they were not fortunate in their choice. They seem to 
have assumed rather too lofly a tone, though tbe greater part of tbcos, at 
least of those who had the management, had very imperfect notions of tbe 
Servian language and literature. Some of the members, dissatisfied at seeing 
many useless books, miserable ndtvifcb, iuid tbe like, published by the sodecy, 
have prevailed with the magistrates to interfere, and it is hoped tbat tbe fun^ 
will henceforth be better employed. X 



iBfi 



ITALY. 

GioY&nne ftOsini/the ce1d)rated author of the Monaca di Mottn bod 
Luisa Strb%zi, "two historical novels, which are esteemed in foreign ooumitea 
as well as \\\ Italy, his lately published his dramatic pieces, (some of WMiib 
have1)een wdl received on the stage,) in two volumes, (Saggi di Commbdiil^ 
and his lyrical poems (Nuove Rime d* un vecchio Poeta), in one VolmiMf. 
The first votume of the plays contains those in verse, the second tliOSe4b 
prose. In this last is the most important of all, Torquato Tasso, an bi»0oi4- 
cal drama, all the characters in which are painted with the same historical 
trutli as thoee in Luisa Strozxi. Of the two other pieces in pr^tey/Cibe'llrst 
is imitated from the work of Picard; it is called *<The Nephewr and ^ 
Aunt." The second, ^The unforeseen Consequences of a Duel,'' bas cpo^ 
originality. The three pieces in verse are, " The Adventures of Gil Bias/* 
<<The Imprudent Parasit^" and «The Miser,'' (a beautiful tnuislatiion of 
UAvmre of Moli^). 



Of other works lately published, we may mention RaggionamenU ^ul^ 
Veriti della Religione. By the priest Carlo Bulletta. 2 vols. . Rounwu-—;- 
Saggio di Esegesi Biblici, (chiefly on the inseparable connection between the 
Old Testament and the New). By Pietro Bandini. Florence.*— rS tgria 
eenerale della Casa d' Austria. By G. Antouelli. 24th and last volume. 
Venice.-*Supplimeotl al Compendio, &C Supplement to Tenemann*s Manual 
of the History of Philosophy. By Professor Gaetano Modena. Pavia.— - 
Trattato di Aroicizia, a manuscript of the 16th century. By Don Agostino 
Strozza. Venice.— —Viaggio d' uo Giorno per 1* Inferno. A poem by Andrea 
Mattis. Naples. 

Giovanna Prima & Joanna L, Queen of Naple% a novel of the l4tb 
century, by Giacioto Battaglia. Milan, 1835.— iW terrible catastrophe of 
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tHis i|iMen wat well nvorthy of beinj; takea at the tubjact of « ftpirited 
historical novel. Marfuzzi has jOAcle tbf^fmif ^r of Andrea, Johanna's first 
husband, the subject of a fravedy. Now *Batta);lia relates the story of 
JohfiilMa in -ft li^w^y'tiMl hMuri«fr Wf ^hich are hixKly extolled in several 
jbuMM/^'^^hrimther Hadfnevibuely rendered greet Vierviocs to Italian litem* 
(Ure, <efi^ we'^if^^iceeieiety lexpeet.^aQiDetliiQ^ disCiQ|}uished from hias* He 
ilats kmt&^i9*%kvmai' p^nn ^cor h( the iKdindnrt) % pefiedical in deserted 
fepeetf ^l^4o«riiki«riMaes vvl^ehte eriiclee le tM .Bfgare pubhshed al Mil|in« 
iif wMtiti tlkMe* flMt f€4«ie lo the ^th^ury ^ ewiaio-ate eiyeeiatl» renMtf^eble 
for prufoundr.ess and line taste. Niiil)iidy..«rodld he asofe oepelile than fafrof 
gW in* Tiif »4io0K \!i(pic^lvtet a desiderAiukft ia UxAj^ « liiatory of AluaiOy with 
i^ar^ to' the frdgv^s c^f ^vMixaiion. > 

' A volume qlr about ^bO pages, written H)*^ Cardinal Pacca, has jasjt ftppeared^ 
with tbe tl(l6 of * l^mizie ^xx\ Vortr^mh; c<ih una breve relatione delle 
Kunziiituia i'l thboua, daU'anno lT^5 lUl* Anno 180t." 






The public library of the city of Treves ba^.j^ain received a valuable pte* 
sent from England, consisting of 18 more natidsomely bound fulio volumes 
of tbe great work — the Recordf a£.Oreat firttain, being the continuation of the 
74 volumes previously received. 

nMtn4§^tn tind Qomide^y by C^^rolipe vof> Woltmann, in two volumes, of 
trliie^ |be^6|^Cn9A"iv« 'VQofti^My.a^d. SwitzerUud;^ tbe 9nd, « Italy and 
thiaittajian§,", Afiar^^U ihj\t k»^hp^ .written pf the south-west of Germany, 
che^:Tyr^ ai^d ^iM^l^t thes^, vt^lvid^es^ cuuMin lAany new details besides th« 
mt.eiieat wlMcb.iHe ^ubjfot'i^tselC must, have ^in such hands as those of Mrs. 
Wf^tiopM^K t}e#,^iiu<jm^ o)( Uaiyare wMly di(Ierpnt from those of Gustav 

-^tOolin*'!*; /» -*•' >' n ' ' , '|- *. + • ■ • .1 

■ I. I ill >•' i»3 -^ii ' ' ,' •»*•: %' ^'^>' •' ' /■ 

^"Tw^w^iirVf whieh^tnrght as prmperby be called one work» ffom their oon* 
ii¥ci{Oi»w>M^ieAeli 0%\iki% kf Dr. ijdu'f/ied 8chadow» Direotor of the Royal 
A«WH««M{y of (A^ts M £ieffciu{ iau'e^just* heefi puWished, with the titles of 
P<>ryclei W' I^dlfttei^ 'or Men!«QTes ef- the.Hooiao Body, according to the 
Sex nild'A)^, i$io.0«i»mhi»'{in(V£rencli4 4to , with 29 litbugrnphic plates, folio; 
and *^ National Physiognomies or Observations on the Differences of the 
Features, and of the External CorifurmiHim) of the Human Uead,''a continua- 
tion fVr:Pi03rt:l«teis4t<i;, with tc^'hthograpbtc plate% fob They nust be highly 
iatere4t4^to^nattoiisisW»ddrtisU. ' 

"^ber-^^iii?^. ^Mx. lit alien sehien Be^iehungew,*' (iompiled by a 

oii.i J -b'.u- -U 'A.r(riI-..,:-i-'^jjft.u.,j-'^r^«»u^..i «'^>>'^'*^-*hy, Statistics, &c. 

destined to £11 a 
lly. and has tiow 

re'^aclielii^'Hli'rtumb^!'.''' ' :.* '- ' " " 

>ijii'v v^J ill- nj A . H. 'J I i'»' '-' . - ' 




vol. XVl. No. X3tXlI. 
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bordifii^ to PamHiet, «nd with Oenealogioil Thblct.** Thit Wortt if ipikifl of 
bj SchloflMr ood other critics in terms of unqualified (Htdse. 



RUSSIA. 

The number of sheets printed at the printing offiee of the Uiii> et«ty of 
Moscow was, in 1834, 7,740,378. 

The 6th Yolume of the History of Russia, bj N. A. Polewoi, has hlelj 
been published at Mobcowr, 

A second edition of M. Oldecop*s Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
Russian Lunji^tiages is announced tor pubHcatlon next jear. The sate of ao 
edition of 7000 copies in 6ve years is a proof at least of its superiority to all 
preceding ones. This second edition, uf which we have a prospectus and 
specimen l>efoi-e us, is heautirutly printed and considerably enlarged. The 
fiist part will be very complete, the editors of the new edition of the Di^ 
tiouary of the French Academy leaving obligingly sent the proof sbeets« 



A very important work has just been pt»l»ltshed by M. Schnitzler, author of 
the much esteemed **Statistique G^nerale de rEmpire de Russie." This new 
work is *'La Kussie, la Puto^ne, et la Finlunde; Tableau statistique, geo- 
grafihique, et historiquc, de toutes les parties de la Monarchic Russe, prises 
isol^uieiU. 1 vol. 8vo.y T'^iO pages, with three plans. 



. On the proposal of the Minister of Public Instruction, the Emperor has 
iieen pleased to extend to the end of the year 1836 the scitnti6c «&peditloli 
of M. Feodorof, in Siberia, at tlie public expense, the chief ol»iect of which 
is to ascertain the exact position of several places betweea tho 30ih aod ^Oth 
degrees of latitude. 

Mr. A. J. Sjoegren, who has been travellinf^ for some years in the noribefii 
parts of Russia, with a view to historical and philological rose a r ch o s i md 
who has collected a vast number of valuable MSS. and most ourioos inlonoo- 
tion, is now gone to pursue his researches in the Caucasian previncea. 



The Imperial Academy of Sciences has just lost its first vice-president, 
Mr. Henry Fr. S(«>rch, privy councillor, and grand cross of several Orders, 
who died in the ni^ht of the 13th of Novemher, at the age of 69 years. He 
acquired deserved reputation by the puhlication of several useful works, 
among which are theSiaiistical and Historical View of the Russiau Empire, 
aud his Course of Political Economy. 

The Chief Board of Censorship has ordered that a work in no more then 
two volumes, to be published by subscription, payable in advance, shall not 
be advertised till permission to print it has l)een granted. If the work et- 
ceed two volumes, the subscription cannot be opened till one-half of it has 
been examined and approved : subscriptions, without payment in adveaot,ftbd 
also to journalty are allowed as heretofore. 



Member of tbe Royal Asiudc Societies of LoiuioA and Puris, ami one >ot abo 
most learned- Orientaliits in Europe, died on tbe 2l8t of November-' at 
HelsingforSy in Finland, in tbe Sith jfHirr^aLiuj age. He gained mncb reputa-* 
tton by publishing the most complete history yet known of all tbe Arabian 
Emperors under the Abassides (Uistoria Abaseidarum — ^Paris, 1895, in 4to)y 
and by many other able writings in the Polish, French, and l4atin languages. 
ffMQ$iaQl labour nunad his health, and brought him to an early grata. <Uo 
died of consumptiooi and has left many interasting works. 



.^ An iidkipD.of tbe Arabic original of the Travels of Abolfeta, with a Rus* 
tian traotlatiooi has been advertised, and will be published oixt yeari by 
Professor Haillui^ of the University of Sl Petersburg. 



SANDWICH ISLANDS. 



^ lilr. Tinker, an American missionary, has commenced a periodfcal work at 
Boooruru, in Woahoo, one of tbe Sandwich Islands. This capital now con- 
tains T,000 inhabitants, and the missionaries keep three presses going there. 



SWEDEN. 



' There have been pnbllsbed (in Swedish*) Andf-eas Lindberg's Works. — — 
Meosoirs of the Eoyal Theatre, by Gust. Lud. Torssloro. Vol.* 1st.— — - 
Poems by Geijer. 1 rol.— — Traveb in North America, by K. A. Gossel- 
nan. tvoU.^-*— ^bserrations on a Journey to England in the Summer of 1B34, 
by Carl von Forsell. ' ' ■ Contributions towards the Histories of theSwodisb 
Church, and af the Diets, from the Archives of the Chambera of the Clergy ; 
hy S.- P. Baseil, A. AlUqaist^ and A. Ligoell. 

- Ancient Northern Reminiscences (Fornndrdiska Minnen). Part II. Also 
vfider the title of ^The Inhabitants of the Northern Austrwegr," a histnrt- 
oat inqniry by Cronholm Lond, 1835. We have on a foimer occasion di- 
rected the attention of oar readers to this work, and must not omit to 
mention the second part, lately published, as it interests not merely Sweden, 
but furnishes new and important data concerning the history of the ancient 
inhabitants of the North, and the state of morals and religion among them ; 
' and the essays contained in this volume, which are distinguished by indus- 
trious research, sound criticism and penetration, relate to the Waragians, the 
Danes in Winden (Mecklenburg), and the Swedes in Finland. 



SWITZERLAND. 



It appears that tbe oM history of Switierland, as it has been delivered to 

qiaby the chroniclers^ for inataace, Tscbudi and Job. Mtiller, and which met 

^rti aoiTeraai credit, is about to sustain a ver^ serious attack, or rnthep to 

• -be esMiraly tiaosfarmed. Geniune historical criticism is a science of pretty 

late date, bot it has led, in a short time, to important results. In Switaer- 

laady ai in etber oouiitrieiy it bat met with zealous patrons. Professor J. 
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ORIENTALXIT£RATURK 

There ii in TliHiit oil1mml:nie''e3ne6iibn SfM "fte =««:r« Iwtt 'ttP ibtt 
follower* oFfiuddhi, utitt the'iitlieW'Kuti^riiN-.' TM* coltteiioii tont«ini 
in the lanf(iHf>e ofTliibet the norki of Buddha and of his diKipIci, the act! 
of the eouncilt of their church, the hit^raphiei of Buddha, of his disciplM 
ami the patriarcht; in short, the whota- hodj of the cIbmicbI literature uf 
that lelitinn. It is engraved oa wood in the manner of the Chinete, and the 
Iaidb ofBoutan, who it the depoiitarj of the blocks, has, from lime to liioe, 
wme copies printed for the use ^i,^)'^^B fe^iples or of the schooti of theolo^ 
«*labli<ibed in lh« monasicriei. U Is only withio these few jeart that tbit 
Gftlleciinn .has been made ki^wn in Europe, from the letters of the cele- 
brated HunjtariaH traveller .Cbqiiib de'Kcirbs, ,who went Bnd buried himielf 
for eight ;reart in the inoiiR*tp;)ei pt Thiliat, U slud; ijie liierti^re of. th« 
country. He procured a copy of iliis collection, which he 'brought to Cal- 
culta, where he printed the caialogue of it, with some eiiracta. The 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta printed nt its own eipenN the Tbibetiao 
Diclionarj and Grammar composed by Csonw, to give to the learned the 
key to this important literature. But this aid could not be of great u*a in 
Europe, on accouut of eIm almost total want of Tbibetian books ; the rojal 
librarj at Paris had noihii^ iu that l(nK9*f* l*"' ■ f^** leavcf, which the 
Cossacks had brougjht in one of their expeditions from tlie monatlery of 
Ablaket, in Mongolia, and which the Empreas Catherine gave to the library. 
The Asiatic Sodetj of Culcuita wished to remedj this state of things, and 
drcaiDsiaDces have remarkably favoured its generous intentions. The East 
India Company have in Nepaul an ambassador named Hodgson, a man 
of talent and learning who has himself rendered great services to Ori- 
Mial liieraiare by hia Memoirs on the Religion of Buddha, and by bia 
discovery of the Sanscrit originals of (he books which are the basis of that 
nligiaDt IIuiofliMiiGe with ibi prteui of NapaoJ^ fumisbiiit hin with iba 



MUctUanioas Literary Noiices, 



■n iiboat to be teot to ihe Society' uF Calcutta, to prove that mcIi a MciifiM 
■I that which it bu made ia duly appreciated at Paris. 

JiJui*,T9&^{Hmt^ .K^ f ant, pad Prfra^Qit I^wimulter ar£ei|^^ 



ISx.'^amio'jGnig hw di«c|umed da anllioriSip dt'tba" Mtw^ An the SeeU 
8ta&|fct of Die Helbei^udi^'' ntcrrMl to in Art. IX. In viii \ui Innbte, the oedit 
el«Uc|pb«li«liArttoWdae'uBlr.OK(itfUaiicbenei'.' ' 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS ^ 

PtJBUSHED ON THE CONTnnOtT^ 

From Octobeb to Dscsmbbb, 1835, wo&usiTafe 



THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL UTERATURE. 

100 Lacoste, Freavet d« \% Religioii. f Voliw ISmo. 65. 6<U 

104. I^ Eaiioo du Chriitlanuaie. Vol. XL 8to, ^ 

lOi Alleiz, Lettre a M. de Lamartiiie sur la Verity da CbrUtianisiDe. 8yo» 

103 Repertoire, le, des Predicateurs modemes* Par M< M. Jiuo fitCacbeiw. Tol* IV* 

8vo. 8s.. 
10^ Merle d'AubigD^, Hlstoire de la Rerormallon au seUi^e Si&;te. YoL I. . Btq. 

63. 6d. 

105 Royannionr, M. de, Htstolre de Tancien et do notifeau Testament, Komr. Ed. 

Svo. H^s. ' ^ 

106 Bautain, Philosophie da Christiaaisaie. Correspondance religieuse. Tom. L 

8vo. 7s. 

107 Barth, Die alt-t^otsche Religion, tThJe. Qvo. 8s. 

108 'I'esianientum Novum, gmece. £d. Scholz. VoK 11. 4to. It 8s. 

109 Leoiiiiard, Gebetli- ond Erbauungs-Bucb. litmo. 58. 

110 Staudentuaier, Geist des Ciiristenthums. 2 Title. 8vo. 12s. 

Itl Beitriige zur Kirchen-Gescbichte des 19ten Jabrhunderts in Deutsdiland. 8?9. -5b# 

li;2 Fuhriuanii, Neuere theol. Literatur. Isle Lief. 8vo. 8s. 

113 Hir^clier, Die cliristticlie Moral. Ister Bd. 8vo. %%* 

114 Muck, Comm. Uber die Pasloral-Briefe des Apostel Paulas. 8ro. lOs. 
Il9 Sailer's Siiromtliclie Werke. Th«aio|;. Schriaen. 16ter— 18ter Bd. 18s. 

116 He^denreich und Otto, Predigten uber die Apostel-Gescbiclite. 2 Bde. 18s. 

117 Kruram» Die Evaa^ieU Pcrikopeo. I. 1% 8«o* *tu 

118 Fiisi's Preditun.. 8vo. 125. 

119 Muser'sKunzel-Reden. 6ter Bd. Glaabtns-Predigten. tTUc 8YQb 7i» t 
190 Jahrbiiclier lur Theologie und Philosophie. 5ter Bd. Ister Thl. 8ro. 5s» 
121 Sieiiiheim, Die OflTenbarung uach deiu Lebrbegrifie der Sjrnagoge. Ister Thl. 9s« 
Vit Mdliler, Neue Unlersucbungen der Lebrgegensatze swiscben den KatboUlMn 

und Protestaoten. 8vo. lOs. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

12S Augier, Encyclop6die des Juges de Paii. Voj. V. Svo. 7s. 

124 Wurni, Krit. Versucbe iiber die offend. Rechts-Verbaltnisse in DentschlaDd tdt 

der Milted. J. 1832. 8vo. 10s. 

125 Kappler, Juristisches Promptuarium. 8to. ]5s. 

126 Kriu, Das Pandccten-Recht Ister B4. Ister ThL 8?o. 14s. ' r 

1 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION. 

AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

127 Bitter, Hutoiie de la FbUosopbie. Vol. IL P. I. 8vo; Bi. 
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IfB Qf%§t TbMfe de rHomme intoHectoel hi teonl. loin, I. 8vo. 6s. 
af9 MUleti Manml de Phibiopbie. 8vo. 5s. 

130 Dotens, Fhilosophie de rEconomie PoUtiqbe; f Yds. dvd. 15s; 

131 OnHlbD, Hhtoire ^n^rale de 1ft PfaHosopbie ancieime et moderne^ jasqal M 

JQDrst fVolSi 8»o. 15s. 
ISS BcuKis, Die griechisch-roimsch PUIosopUie; tstef TM: Sto; Ms. 

[MATHEMATIGSi PHYSIGSj AND CHEMISTRY. 

133 OnMECT a Houlmer, Comte de, Recueil de Froc^d^s cbimiqaes appliqu^ ftuz Arts 

et Metiers. Itmo. ISs. 

134 Breitbof, Siemens d'Algebre. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

135 Pinaolt, i'Abb6, Trait6. ll^roeiitaire de Phjsique. , i Vols. 8vo. lOs. 

136 Rejnaud, ]e Baron, Petit Traits ^l^mentuire d'Arithm^tique. Livr. !• et iL 

iSmo. 3s. 6d. 

137 X^ij^ Counde Pbjsique de )'EcoIe Poljtecliuique. Tom. t, 6vo.. i^s. 

138 iMiAt Histbire drs Seientres Matli^matiques en Itulie, aepuis la re'naissuuce des 

Lettres jusqu*a Ja fin du 18e Siecfe. Tom. 1. 8vo. 8s. 

139 Schulse, Anfangsgrlinde der Mathematik. 8vn. 4^ . . ^ 

140 BernourUi, Elemeirtar. Handboch der industiidleu Ph^iik, &c. iter Bd. ^vb« 

118. 
14t Hassler, Ttieoret. tand angewandte Mathematik. 8vo. Ss. 

142 Hesse, Anfangsgrii nde der Foniien-Leh re. UterBil. dvo. 5s. 

143 S^hula V. Strassntcki, Eleroeme der reioen Mathematik. tttr Thl. iteine Geo* 

riA^rie, 8vo. 9s. . , 

144 Moldenhauer, Grnndriss (fcr Cbf mie. Iste Abth. 8vo. 7s. 

145 Hoffuwon, VoUstiiiidiger Uimmeb-Adas. X8 Bl. Foi. 1/. Ids. 

NATURAL SCIENCES. 

140 DoisVf Essai sor l*Hhtoire Nattirelle da Dep. de la Mease. L!vr. I. Flore, 
9 Vols. 7s. ... 

fif Monograpbie dea C^oines, par Gory ct Pcrcheron. Livr. IV. — VIIL, et fO PI. 
6s. euch. 

148 Rebouly Kssai de Gcobgie dcscr. et hbtor. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

149 CEuVres Entomologiques de £<>chsciioltz. Tom. I. 8vo. Ifs. 

150 Lesson, Histoire Naturelle g^^rale ct particaliere des Mammif^res. Tom. V.#. 

avec Atl. 5s. 

151 Brebi^son, Flore de la Norroandte. Ire Pte. 8ro. U, 

152 Diftrlch, Deutschlamls Flora. Bd. II. lsles--6tes Lief. 8vo. 1/. 

153 TfeVirrfiius, Physiologic der G*wachse. ister Hd. ^vo. 15s. 

154 Stnrm, Deutschlauds Fauna. 5terAbthl. Die Lisekten. 9tes Bdchen* Kafer. 

8vo. ]/. 
159- FTora exotica^ Die PrachfPfianzrn des Ausiandes, von Reichenbach. Ba. IV J 

2te Lie/. Fol. 
156 Fuoke,Handbuch der speziellen Pathologie und Therspie des grosseren nutxftiir^ir 

Haas-Sauge-Thiere. Ister Bd. 8vo. 12s. 
15^ Panjtei*, D^tschlands Insecteo. I34stes^l36stes H. 8yo« 

MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

158 Cmveilhier, Anatomie descriptive. Tont. IV. Sto. 3a. 

159 Duparcque, Histoire eompldte de Ruptures et des Dccbbneitaem de FUtiroA, &t 
' Vffgin ei do Perin6e. 8vo.- 7s. 

160 M6moires He rAcadeuiie Royale de Medicine. Tome IV. 4to. 1/. 

161 Galy, De f Atfection calcmre, rittgaireiteQt ntonte ; r^cfaercbei pAiysbTbgitoa 

cbimiqiie^, etc» 8v^ 
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16f Bc«Mmail, CDi»adePailiol<meCdeTh6rafievtiqseg6n^lMi Tbai'.Tsii#o(.T8)L 
165 Lelot, Qu*est-ce que la FhrctiolofEie? oa Etrai sur la ligiiifiaUion elrla, *nJbat iAm > 
•ytieoiM de Ptjrcoli^ie en g^^nl. 8vo. tk . i ^ 

164 Boniiinghausen* Repertoriitni der homoep. Arzaeien* S Thb* 8to. , .tta* ' ■" .: .* 

165 Jbrg, Handbuch der specivUeii Therapie tor Aermc nod Geburtshelfidrw 'Bfo. i4c» :^ 

166 Fischer^ HeUrcgeIn fur BraskkoBnke. ISrao. os* ..,'"* 

167 Friedricb* Hieorie der ph^sischeii Krankheiten. dro. 7a, I' 

168 Jahn, Sv Item der PhTsiairik. Ister Bd. Sto. 16s. ' ..' 
t69- -— r-, Venucbe for uc prakL HeUkunde* Utei Ueft. Ato. f a* ) 



MISCELLANEOUS. 
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170 Hittoire Litt^niire de la France. Tom. XVIII. 4to. 1/. Is. 

171 Monteil, Trait6 det mal^riaux Manuscrits de divers Genres d'Hhtoire. t Volt; - 

Svo. 16s. f 

17f Leleoiel, l^umUroatiqne du Mojreii Age. S Vols. 8vo. ft* >i .t 

17S fiarrault, Occident et Orient. £tudi's politiques, morales, retlgieoset, petidant 

183S-1854. 8vo. 8s. 

174 Dictionnaire de I'Acaderoie Fran9ai9e. Supplement. 4to. 69. 

175 £ncjck>p6die des Gens dn Monde. Vol. V. P. II. 8ro. 5s. 

176 Annuaire de l*Rtat roilitaire de France, pour l*ann^ 1856. Svo. 5s. * ' 
177' Oudioot, le Marquis, De ritalie et de ses Forces niilitnir^s. 8ro, 7s. 

178 Le Goovemcuicot de Juillet, les Partis et les Hemmes politiqees. 9 Vob*- 9xM - 

13$. 

179 Dictionmiire de TAcaderoie Firan^aise. e^me £di(idn. 2 Vols* 4to* tfli 16s. 

180 Gingueiie, Histoire Litt^raire d'lulie ; comioii^ por F. Salfi. Tom. XIV* 8n>. 

78. 

181 lie Bon Jardinier,Almanach poor Tann^ 1856. 8vo. 7^ 

18S Mionnet, Description des Medailles antiques grecques et romiilnes, «**«t leor 
def r^ 4e r»re(6 et leur estimation. Supplement. Turn. ViU dv^» i^rdb^ ^ 
Plunches. ]/. 4s. 

185 Almanacli des Dames, pour Tan 1856. 18mo. 6s. t • - "^ 

184 Veill^B de Famille; Cootes instructifs et Pieces morales en t£atin Labgato. Pir • 

Micbaud et Nodier. gr. 8vo. 6 francs par an. i ' . . 

185 Examen critique de I'oovrage : " De TEut actuel de la Grece, etc., par BL 

Tbiersch." 8vo. 4s. 

186 Botticber, Die Holz-Arcbitectur des Mlttel- Alters. Ister Thl. Fol. 14s. 

187 Repertoiium der Literatur, Ton Gersdorf. 6 Bde. 8vo. tL } 

188 Klemm, Die germ. Alterthumskunde. 8to. Its* 

189 Kottenkamp, Anti-Menxel. 8vo. Ss« 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c , 

fOO Soufenirs et Voyages de A. Lanjon. t Vols. ^ro. Ifs. 

fOl SoQventrsde la^^Marqiiisede Cliquy. 1710.1800. Turn. VIL 8to. ?s.6fJ.^ 

tOi Hammer, Histoire de TKnipire Ottoman. Tom. I. et 11. 8vo. li. 

t05 Moke, Histoire des Francs. Tom. 1. 8vo. 8s. 

f04 Luther, M6moires de, Merits par lui-m^me. Tom. II. et Til. 8vo. )5s. 

f05 Lottin de Laral, Robert le Magnifique. Hist, dc lu Nurmaiidie au llemeSi««l9) 

-. tVols. 8to. 15s, 
f06 Souvenirs de Mad. I<ouise-£lisabetb Vig^Lebrun. Tom. I. ^vo. 7s. 6d« , 
f07 D^Harditiller, SouTcnirs des Higlilaiids. SUvr. 4to. li. 16». 
f08 Torrno. le Comte de. Hist, du Suulevemcnt, de la Guerre, et de Ik Rrvotutioi 

d'£spagne. Vols. I.— III. 1/. 4s. 
t09 Brajer, Neuf Amines & Constantinople. 5 Vols. Bvo. 16s. ^ 
flO Isatielle^ A., Vo>afle a Bu6iio«-Ayres et a Porto-Alegre, pur U BaMda-Orleniat« 

8to. , avec Planches, iin, 
f 11 Fetis, Biograpbie Universelle des Musiciens. Tom. Hi 8ro. fts* 
f IS Tbibaudeau, Le Contulat et TEmpire. Vols. 1X« & X. 8^o. Its. 



Publkkid on ike. OontiunL 4SFt - 

f LS.IMbraUlet, U Docbesfc^ Miotoirefttiir la BestOTT&tioh^ VoU. I« & 11/ 8vo. ISs. 

f l<#.Cloqiiet» Soofcnin sor )a Vie priv^ da Getwral Lafdye^e* dvo*' 8^ 

f 15 Hcnncquin, Voyage Philosophique en Aiigletcrre et «« fia«ss^. >&<«»• 69» 

Sl6 SisiDdOdi, Htttoire des Fran9ais. Tom. XXI. 6ro. 8s. 

S19' PenQiiiU9t» le Comte de» Uistoire des Francs, t VoU. 8vo. "^Qu 

tl8 Jal, A*, De Paris a Naples. Etudes des Moeursw 2 Voisi 8vo. ISs. 

219 Otto, Geschichte SchJesicns. 8vo. 10s. ' ' , 

SiO MoniHDenta Germaniae btstorica. Tonu III« Lecatn Tom. i» ' F6I/ ' 

SSI Doring, GaHerie deotsdier Hiftankev. Isttti BdclK:Il^ JUbe»3oh* v. Af tkllen* 

18mo. 5s. 
SSS Havemann, Geicbiclite der. Kamp^SfrFrankreic^m/Italieu unter Ludwig XII* 

8vo. lOs. 

555 Kobbe, Reise-Skiezen aos Belgien ond Hrapkr^ich* tSnM^t^sw' 

SS4' M«bold» Derdreissjgjalirige Krieg^ &c. Stt; Li«f* 8itQ«j ^.JIPs» .. ^ , .^ > 
St5 Mendelssohn, Das gernianische Europa. 8vn. 14$. 

556 Ritter, Die Erdkimde* Ba. IL :— Asleiu Ba. IV, UtetTbLtf^BieShOisdie WelL 

8»o, It Ss. 
Sf7 Simons, Joh. de Witt und seine Zeit IsterThl. 8yo. 7j« .* .■ 
SS8 Berghans, Atlas-von Asia. Slelief. MitT«&tin44Q* 3^.: Ids. 
SS9 Pfister, Geschichte del Teutscbeo. 5 Bd. 8vo. U« Ss» >r 

550 Hammer, von. Das osnianiscbe Reich. 19te Liel* 8vu*, . 39. 

551 Macieiowski, Uistorva Prawodawstw Slowiaaskick ToimIII«&IV« €«»j' tl,. 
SSS, Scbopcubaoer, Die Reisenacb Italjeiu 6vq» 8s.. j 

V CLASSICAL LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, AND 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

SSS Ravnonard, Infloenoe de la Longoe Romaoe rustiqae 8or Ids Langaes de l^Europe 

[ i4iUne» 8vo. 
SSA> (Soffr-Wrisber^ Wdrterbncb uber die Sehwierigkeiten dcr deotscbeii Sprache. 

8vo« 8s. 
SSS Freytag, Hebriiiscbe Grarometik. Bvo. 5s» 
SS6'(ii»ff« AUboohdeatseber Spraobsebatt. 4te lief* 4Co. Bt. 

557 Rbetores graed, edid. Wais* Vol. IL 8to. Ks. 

M . - . - ' • 

POETRY, THE. DRAMA, &c. 

558 Tardif, Essais dranatiqMs. 8«o. 

559 Toorneroine, Le Soldat de la Republiqae. 8vo. 

540 Vanderborch, Jacques II. Drame bisU 8vo. Ss, ^ i 

541 Daroas, T6r^. Drame. 8vo. 

S4S Qui et Noiu Comedie-vandeviUe, 8? o. tf. 

545 Baftb^leoiy, C!nqtiiime Anniversaire. Poeme. 8vo. ts, 
S44 Organti, L'ltalie conquise. Poeroe. 8vo. 

S4d ^Paufxe Jacquea t Comedie-vaudeville. 8vo. Ss. 6d« 

546 "Cherubin, ou le Page de Napoleoii. Coroedie-vaudeville. dfo. 

547 Le Guenx de Mer, oa la Bclgique sous Philippe n. Drame. Ss. 

548 Delavigpe, Don Juan d'Autriche, ou la Vocation. Comedie. ,8vo« '6s.. 
S49, Paul de Kock, L'En rant de ma Fereme. 8vo. Is, 6d* ; . J ■ 

550 Rajrnuuard, Nouveaux Cboix des Poesies originales des Xroijba4oan, I'on^IL 

§¥0. 18s. 
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ooantry, I09«^rout of the Neapolitan 
iBfCo at Rieti, 110— subsequent events 
to the death of Ferdinand IV., lU— 
lid, 

Naples, dance of beggar^boys at, 174, 175 
— lassironi of, «78. 

NeMtam (Aleaander), eslracti from his 
poems 396 «-^98. 

MicoLi (Qustav), Italim sose as tH, 1(15 
—177. 

JVinofiisls historical, beneficial tendency of 
their works, 409—411. 

IfMitsiantf (General), bb treatment of 
Murat, 8 em ptoyed against the Nea- 
poAitw ioMiffaott, lOt« 



P. 
JMiMh deaoiption ol, t#4^ tfiS. 



Birti <P^ UUmm ^Om^ k Ma- 
raia, 1 IS— hii apiftioaa wpfyting the 
«f thia Towaaat diap«ted» 



aoa i 

tStk 

JRanM. «raw«t atita of. |7l« «7t« 
Piipe (General), oidered to pni down the 

inanrgant Caihenart, 10^— joina the 

fnaurj^ta, 103— del^ated by the Aua- 

trians, 110. 
Xq«9dk (G^ Oa SNiaicttiD, aaecdotaoC 

45. 
P<iera, eninaiit U?bg~natiTea of, S77, 
Peter the Great, visits Berlin, 33. 
Piilo^ifica^ <iariiNV« lacenC pvogiaaa of, 

56. 
Ptaa riZ. (PapeX ^ triqnpUBtxMiA 

to B«M iB 1814, 831, a4b 
PoUamya Zveui^, &c,, 445* 
Pawpatt, appearance oft and lemirka OB, 

173, 174. 
Pma^m*, magnificent chorch ibiuided 

Ihara by Canonw 963. 
PrmiH(Dt.), hia lA of FredadckJI., 

Pnutia^ Utsvj intaUigeaoo fron, 237, 

9384 
PiiflU«r*MiMlGau (Pnace), Awimtiut^tm 

iikr /narfsafcn/f^ifnagnt, U8— 16^. 



QftMiUt (M.). Smr l*Hmm9 at k Hmo- 



Baamaa, praaent state of, 974, 975« 
Biebt$t (Jean Pajil)^ literaiy chaaaetar 

of, 7. 
iUmins, pmant atata of, «7^ 
l^ amoiio ri , ancient £ogUah, 130, 
BoueUini (Dr.), MoHummU deif Egi$io€ 

delia Nubm, intcrprgtgti ed iUmdrmti, 

303^3«7. 
Russia, literary iDtalligeaca from, 939, 

940. 470, 47 1— eipositioa of her policy 

iaragaid to Groaoe, 361—385. 
A j Mua lt, notice of, 445—450. 



8. 

San Marina, rapoblio of, datcribed» tf 6. 

teserit Uufwing, natufo o^ 59-«ita im- 
portaace as a atndy, 6C^— a6 pacaliar 
ktawatttt FagKahmim, 61*-and to the 
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I'KiDfi^ 



ttudent of grammar and pliilotogy, 61 
-*>of the Sanscrit radicals, 66— expla^ 
nation of the dhatoo and auubundba, 
67 » 68 — the Sanscrit now a proscribed 
language in our Indian possessions, 69 
-~ill effects of this on public educa- 
tion, 70. 

Sawignaua^ the stream near it beiieved to 
be the llubicon, C75. 

Schiller f characteristics of his poetry, f 

Sehtegel (A. W.), his sqnibs against 
Schiller, 16. 

Schlubluth{M, TOn), convicted of embea- 
slement, 37 — severity of King Frede- 
rick-William I. towards him, 58. 

SeoH (Sir Walter), the founder of a new 
school of literature, 409. 

&cfcendorf (Baron), his collection of diplo- 
matic papers, 27. 

Seekendorf (Coont), arohassadorof Aus- 
tria at Berlin, 47 — his negociations to 
detach Frederick-William I. from alli- 
ance with England and France, 47, 48 
•-his intrigues to render the crown- 
prince dependent on Austria, 5f — his 
recommendations as to the persons 
who should be bribed at the Prussian 
court, 5S. 

Silvati ( Lieutenant), one of the leaders of 
the Neapolitan revolution in 1830, 101 
—his execution , ll2. 

Smoking dub at the court of Prussia, 41. 

Spain, ancient constitution of, 17 8— re- 
presentative system, t6. — municipal 
councils, 179 — pretensions of the no- 
bles, 179, 180 — union of the kingdoms 
of Castile and Arragon under Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, ISO— the nobility 
and clergy deprived of their poliiicsd 
bfluence by Charles V. 181, i8tf— de- 
generacy of the nation and elevation of 
Uie church, 163— accession of the 
Bourbon dynasty, i6. — the law of suc- 
cession altered by Philip V., 18'J-^ 
state of Spain under his successors, t6. 
— character of Charles II f., 185 — in- 
fluence of the French revolution on 
Spain, 186-^designs of Buonaparte 
against that country, 187 — resignation 
of the royal power, and assembling of 
the general Cortes, 188 — misconduct 
of Ferdinand VII. after his restoration, 
188 — 190 — convocation and first meet- 
ing of the general Cortes, 191 — 193 — 
principles of the constitution of Cadiz, 
194, 195 — its proposed reform, 196 — 
state of the three Basque provinces, 
197, 198. 



Speekbachert character of, 357. 358. 
Spontini, character of his music* 541* • 
Siael (Madame de), notice of, 369, 353* 
Slate Papen on Greek Affiurs laid. beCore 

Parliament, 360. 
Stuti*tict, objects and advantages of fba 

science of, 205. 
Suicidet, in the department of the Sei«e» 

2l3~th6 propensity to self-movder 

frequently excited by a principle «C 

imitation, 213, 214. 
Sweden, literary intelligenca fnm, t40. 

47 U 



T. 



Tooke (J. Honie), first gave popalarity to 

grammatical studies, 59. 
Toreno (Count), notice of his Histoty of 

Spain, 197. 
Treviw, description of, 264. 
Triette, description of, 167, 168* 
7«r^, literary intelligence ^oin» 240. 



U. 



Ulm (Lewin von), his opinion respectins 
the claim of Prussia to Jailers and 
Berg, 49— 52* 



V. 



Valiry (M.), Voyaget hiUorifuti H KitS^ 
rairei ea Itatie, 245 — character and 
nature of his work, 246 — 248. 279. 

Venice, description of, 266 — archives of 
the republic, 267 — the arsenal, 268 — 
the Armenian convent of San Lassaro, 
269— the Academy of Fine Arts, 270— 
the Murazsi, t6. — the state prisons, 
270, 271. 

Verona, description of. 261, 262. 

Vicentn, description of, 262, 263. 

Villetard, secretary of the French em- 
bassy at Venice, account of, S67, 268. 



W, 

Waldeus (King), romance of, 131* 
WilkinsoH{J,G»), Matena Hicroglffflam, 

containing the Egyptian Pintheon, 

303. 
WiUtm (H. H.), Dictionafy in Sanscrit 



INDEX, 



4S5 



and .^gH9b> ^6-^natare of the work, 
6t^f\vS^6\\d^e^ by him, 68— ex- 
tracts from hid dedication and preface, 
^68, 6^— plan of the work upon which 
'i/irwa«fdQnded, 70, 7t— his investi- 
gation concerning the vocabalary of 

*^" Afflefa'filnha, T4 — ^his account of other 
native wprks which he consulted, 74* 

"tS— ^p^cimens of the work, 75—77— 
its geneial chafacter, 77* 

Wirt^^" (Iflgdlas),^ account of his Specu- 

■2 ^ii-: J 'J-. ' 



lum Shtltarwn, 389 — 391-— his satires 
addressed to the Bishop of Ely, 594. 
Wolden (Mr.), his prediction respecting; 
Frederick II. of Prussia, 56, 56. 



Z. 



Ztlter (Professor), his correspondence 
with Gothe, 338 — 347— particulars of 
him, 329 — ^his Singing AoEtdemy^ 342. 
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